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PROEM. 

TWO VOWS. 

9 

Vf was the sultry close of a midsummer night in the heart of 
London. 

In all the narrow streets about Westminster there were the roar 
of traffic and the glare of midnight; the throngs were jostling oach 
other, tho unscreened gas-jets of the itinerant stalls wore flaring 
yellow in the stillness of tho air, the screaming of ballad-singers * 
pierced shrilly above tho incessant noise of wheels, the shouting 
of costermongers, butchers, oyster-vendors, and fried-fish-sellers 
added its uproar of the pandemonium, and the steam and stench of 
hot drinks and of rotting vegetables was blent with the heaviness 
of smoko borao down by tho tempestuous oppression of the night. 
Above, the sky was dark; but across tho darkness now and them a 
falling star shot swiftly down tho clouds—in fleeting memento tnnd 
reminder of all tho glorious world of forest and of lake, of rushing 
river and of deep fcm-glado, of leafy shelter lying cool in moun¬ 
tain-shadows, and of sea-waves breaking upon wet brown rocks, 
which were forgotten hero, in the stress of trade, in the strife of 
crowds, in tho cramped toil of poverty, and in the wealth of mingled 
nations. 

Pew in town that night looked up at the shooting star as it flashed 
its fiery passage above the dull, leaden, noxious, gas-lit streets; 
none, indeed, except perhaps here end thero a young dreamer, with 
threadbare coat and mad but sweet ambitions for all that was im¬ 
possible—or some woman, young, haggard, painted, half druAk, 
whose aching eyes were caught rfiy it, and whoso sodden memory 
wont wearily back to a long-buried childhood, when the stars were 
put over the moorland of a cottage home, and her childish wonder 
[had watched them rise over the black edge of ricks through the little 
[lozenge of the lattice, and sleep had. come to her under thoir light, 
Jbappil; innocently, haunted by no terrors, to the clear music 
of a mother’s spinning-son^. Save these, none thought of the 
4s H dropped down above the jagged wilderness of roofs: 
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the crowd was looking elsewliero—to the lighted ontrance of th 
Lower House. | 

The multitude had gathered thickly. * There had been, as it was I 
known, a powerful and heated debate, a political crisis of doeisive 
eminence—of some peril, moreover, to the country, from a rash war 
policy urged upon the existing ministry, which must, it had been 
feared, have resigned to escape stooping to measures forced on it 
by the opposition. The false position had been avoided by the 
genius of one man alono; tho government had stood firm, and had 
vanquished its foos, through the mighty ability of its chief states¬ 
man—ono who, rnoro fortunate than Pitt in tho brilliant success 
of his measures at home and abroad, was often called, like Pitt, 
the Great Commoner. 

Yet it was a title, perhaps, that scarcoly suitod him; for ho was 
^patrician to tho core—patrician in pride, in name, in blood, and 
in caste, thqugh he disdained all coronets. You could not have 
lowered him; also, you could not have ennobled him. He was 
simply and intrinsically a great man. At the same time, ho was 
tho haughtiest of aristocrats—too haughty over to stoop to tho 
patent of a present earldom or a marquisato of tho new creation. 

The crowds pressed closest and densost as ono by one his col-' 
leagues appeared, passing to their carriages; and his name rani 
breathlessly down the peoplo’s ranks: tiicy trusted him, they* 
honoured him, they wero proud of him, as this country, so 
naturally and strongly conservative in its instincts, however 
radical it bo in its reasonings, is proud of its aristocratic leaders. 
They were ready to choer him to tho echo tho moment ho ap¬ 
peared; specially ready to-night, for ho had achieved a signa 
victory, and tho populace always conso success. 

At last he came—a tall and handsome man, about fifty yean 
of age, and with a physiognomy that showed both tho habit and 
tho power of command. He was satiated to weariness with public 
Homage; but he acknowledged tho greetings of the peoplo as thoy 
rang on the night air with a kindly, if negligent, courtesy—the 
courtesy of a grand seigneur. 

At his side was a boy, his only son, a mere child of so- ao seven 
years. Indulged in his every inclination, he had been taken to 
the House that evening by a good-natured poor, to a seat under 
the clock, and had for the first time heard his father speak—heard, 1 
with his eyes glittering, and his cheeks flushed, and his heart j 
beating, in passionate triumph Und enthusiastic love. | 

“That boy will ho a great man, if—if ho don’t have too much ■ 
genius,” tho old peer who 6at beside him had said to himself,j 
watching his kindling eyes and breathless lr's, and^knowing, likej 
a World-wise old man of business as ho was, that the fate of ' 
;metheus is tho same in all ages, and that it is Mediocrity which/ 
pays. 

The boy had a singular # beauty; it had been a character 
of the race through centuries; woman’s fashionable fancies] 
shown in the elegance of his dress, with its velvets, and laa 
delicate hues; andr the gold of his hair, falling over hie aho] 
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'in long clustering curl. eel in the lamp-1^ 

( 'father’s recognition of , he lifted his cap witn . 

'feather and bow^d to th -a child’s bright, gratified 

ment blent with the pre •, rtly grace of his’fathor’s* max. 
already hereditary in hin 

The hearts of the poople warmod to him for liis beauty and for 
his childhood, the hoarts of tho womon especially, and they gave 
him another and yet heartier cheer. Ho bowed like a young 
prince to tho right and to tho loft, and looked up in tho grave 
statesman’s face with a joyous laugh ; yot still in his eyes, as they 
glanced oyer the throngs, there was the look, dreamy, brilliant, 
hall’ wistful, half eager, which was beyond his age, and which had 
marie the old peer fear for him, that gift of the gods which tho 
world does not love, because—most unwisely, most suicidally—it 
fears it. 

Amongst, tho crowd, wedged in with the thousands pressing there 
about the carriages waiting lor the members, stood a woman; she 
was in mourning-clothes, that hung sombrely and heavily about 
her, and a-dark veil obscured her features. Her features could not 
be seen, her eyes alone shone through the folds of her veil, and 
wore fixed on the famous politician as he came out from tho 
entrance of tho Commons, and on tho young boy by his side. Her 
own hand was on the shoulder of a child out a few years older, 
very strongly built, short, and muscularly made, with features of 
a thoroughly English type—that which is vulgarly called the 
Saxon; his skin was very tanned, his linen tom and untidy, his 
hands brown as berries and broad as a young lion’s paws, and his 
oyes, blue, keen, with an infinite mass of humour in them, looked 
steadily out from under the straw hat drawn over them; they too 
were fastened on tho bright hair and tho delicate dress of the little 
aristocrat, with some such look as, when a child, Manon Phlippon 
gave the gay and glittering groups of Versailles and the young 
Queen whom she lived to drag to tho scaffold. 

The woman’s hand weighed more heavily on his shoulder, and 
she stooped her head till her lips touched his cheek, with a hoilrsu 
whisper,— 

“ There is your enemy! ’* 

Tho boy nodded silently, and a look passed over his face, over 
jthe sturdy dofianco of his mouth and the honest mischief of his 
/eyes, very bitter, very inerciloss—worse in ono so young than tho 
1 fiercest outburst of ovanoscont rage’. 

j Lifo was but just opening in him ; but already ho had learned 
'man’s first instinct—to hate. " 

Where they stood, on tho edge of tho pressing throng, that bud 
''aft but a narrow lano for the passage of tho ministers, tho little 
patrician was close to the boy who starod at him with so dogged 
pi jealousy and detestation in liis glance, and his own eyes, with a 
Wondering] surprise, rested a moment on the only face that had 
Aver looked darkly on him. He paused, tho naturally generous 
fcld tender, 1 temper in him loading him, unconsciously, rather to 
pity and to reconciliation than to offence: ho Lad never seeu thi? 
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the crowd ^ x ' e > but his instinct was to woo him out of his angry 
Lower touched him with a bright and loving smile, giving 

T]} Q > nad to give. 

tno^ou look vejfed and tired: take these1” 
e-^fe put into his hand a packet of French bonbons that had been 
given m the Ladies’ Gallery, and followed his father, with a glad, 
rapid bound, into the carriago, by whose steps thoy were. The 
servants shut the door with a clash, the wheels rolled away with a 
loud clatter, swolling the thunder of the busy midnight streets. 
The boy in the throng stood silent, looking at the dainty, costly, 
enamelled Paris packet of crystallised sweetmeats and fruits. 
Then, without a word, he flung it savagely on the ground, and 
stamped it out under his heel, making tho painted, silvered paper, 
and the lusebus bonbons, a battered, trampled mass, down in the 
jnud of tho pavement. 

There was a world of eloquence in the gesture. 

As his carriage rolled through tho streets in tho late night, the 
great statesman passed his hand lightly over the fair locks of his 
son. Tho child had much of his own nature, of his own intellect, 
and he saw in his young hoir the future security for the continuance 
of the brilliance and power of his race. 

v You will make the nation honour you for yourself one day, 
Ernest?” he said, gently. 

There were tears in the child’s eyes, and a brave and noble 
promise and comprehension in his face, as he looked up at his 
father. 

“If I live I will!” 

As they wore propelled onward by the pressure of tho moving 
crowd, the woman and her son went slowly along the heated 
streets, with the gas-flaro of some fish or meat-shop thrown on 
them, as they passed, in yellow, flaring illumination. They were 
not poor, though on foot thus, and though the lad’s dress was tom 
and soiled through his own inveterate activity and endless mis¬ 
chief. No pressure of any want was on them: yet his glance fol¬ 
lowed tho carriages, darted under the awnings before the mansions, 
and penetrated wherever riches or rank struck him, with the hungry, 
impatient, longing look of a starving Eousseau or Gilbert, hounded 
to socialism for lack of a sou—a look very strango and premature 
on a face so young and naturally so mirthful and good-humoured. 

.His mother watched him, and leaned her hand again on his 
shoulder. <* 

“ You will have your revengo one day.” 

“ Wont 17” 

“The school-boy answer was ground out with a meaning in tarn-j 
sitv, as he set his teeth liko a young bulldog. . ; 

Each had promised to gain a very different ariateia. ‘Vl’jion tin y 
came to tho combat, with whom would rest tho victory ? J l 
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CHAPTER I. 

PYTIIIA8, OR MEPHISTOPHELES P 

/.ho height of tho London season. Town filled. Death had 
ips in the crowd; but new-comers iilled up tho rents, and 
were unmissed. Brows, that the last year had been stain- 
snow, had been smirched with slander or stained with 
but tho opals crowning them belied their ancient fame, 

. not pale. Light hearts had grown heavy, proud heads 
n bent, fair cheeks had learned to cover care with pearl- 
, words had been spoken that a lifetime could not recall, 
d been broken that an eternity would not unito, seeds of 
sorrow had been sown never again .to be uprooted, in tho 
mths that lay between “last season h and this phoenix of 
; but the fashionable world met again with smiling lips, 
nd complaisance, and unutterable ennui , and charming 
compliment, to go through all tho old routine with well- 
faces, befitting the arena. 

i April. The last carriages had rollod out by the Corner, 
hacks paced out of the Ride, the last sunlight was fading; 
i were reflecting on their club dinners, beauties were study- 
contents of their jewel-boxes, tho one enjoying a matelote , 
er a conquest, in dreamy anticipation; chandeliers were 
it for political receptions, where it would bo a three-hours' 
>n to crush up the stairs; and members waiting to go in on 
woro improving their minds by discussing a new dancer’s 
' and the extraordinary scratching of Lord of the Isles for 
; neas. Tho West, in a word, was beginning its Business, 
s Pleasure; while the East laid aside its Pleasure, which 
ness; and it was near eight o’clock on a spring night in 
• 

a hundred entertainments waited for his selection; all the 
c women, of worlds proper and impropor, were calculating 
rnnees of securing his preference: yet alone in his house 
c Lane, a man lay in idleness and ease, indolently smoking 
|hil6 from a great silver basin of rose-water, 
ray sunbeam lingered here and there on some delicate bit of 
iy> or jewelled tazza, or Cellini cup, in a chamber luxurious 
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enough for an imperial bride’s, with its bangings of violet velvet, i 
its ceiling painted after Greuzo, its walls bung with rich Old j 
Masters and Petite Matties , and its nicbes screening some group 
of Coysevox, Coustou, or Canova. It was, bowovor, only the , 
‘ i’btudy,” »tbe pet retreat of ito owner, a collector and a connoisseur, ‘ 
wbo lay now on bis sofa, near a table strewn with Elzevirs, Paris 
novels, MSS., croquis, before-letter proofs, and dainty female notes. 
The fading sunlight fell across bis face as bis bead rested on his 
left arm. A painter would have drawn him ,as Alcibiades, or, more 
poetically still, ^nld have idealised him into the Phoebus Lyk6- 
gen£s, so singularly great was bis personal beauty. A physiogno¬ 
mist would have said, “Here is a voluptuary, bore is a profound 
thinker, here is a poet, bore is one wbo may be a loader and, chief 
^mong men if be will;’ 5 but would bavo added, “Iiore is on© wbo 
may, fifty to one, sink too softly into bis bed of rose-leaves ever 
to caro to rise iu full strength out of it.” Artists were chiefly 
attracted by the power, men by the brillianco, and women by the 
gentleness, of this difzzling boauty: for the latter, indeed, a subtler 
’ spell yet lay in the deep-blue, poetic, eloquent oyos, which ever 
gavo such fonder homage, such dangorous prayer, to their own 
loveliness. The brow' was magnificent, meditativo enough for 
Plato’s; the rich and gold-bued /air, bright as any Helen’s; tbo 
gaze of the eyes jn rest, thoughtful as might be that of a Marcus 
Aurelius; tho mouth, insouciant and. epicurean as the lips of a 
Catullus. Tho coutrachctidhs. in the features were the anomalies 
in the character. Aor tho rest, his statnro was much above tho 
ordinary height; his Attitude showed both tho strength and grace 
of his limbs ; his ago was a year or so over thirty, and his reV&rie 
now wus of tho lightest and laziest: he had not a siri ^o Phre on 
him. ' 

Thoro was a double door to his room; he wSs ' » ‘ Curbed 

thorck either by servants or'jjriends, or any soi . t; his 

hourl was as free to all as a caravanserai, but to thin chamber only 
toil the world was interdicted. Yet the first handle turned, the 
second turned, the portiere, was tossed aside with a jerk, and the 
audacious new-comer stored. 

“ My dear Ernest! you alone at this time of the day? What 
a miracle ! I have actually dared to invado your sanctum, your 1 
holy of holies; deuefed pleasant place, too. What is it you da here Pi 
paint your prettiest picture, ’ chip your prettiest statuette, make ’ 
love to your prettiest mistress, write your novels, study occult 1 
sciences, meditatp on tho Dialectics, seek tho philosophers stone, . 
search for the Venetian colour-secret, havo suppose a ta Itegence to 
which you deny evenly our bosom friends ? or \ -hat is it P On my , i 
honour, I am very curious! ” j 

“ Tell mo some news, Trevenna,” said his host, with an ainused 
pmile, in a voice low, clear, lingering and melodious as i mush , ( 
contrasting forcibly with the sharp, ringing, metallic tones lof h ? 1 
visitor. i( How canm you to pome in herer You know—r-JK,? •, 

“ I know; but I had curibsity and ai>eood opportunity f Ljvhat 
mortal, or what morals, ever resist©^ sv^a combina^u ?• grT 0331 
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1 . No principle, not a si; 
-organisation and educat 
. for lights ? ” 

to talk "by ? ” laughed 1. 
“Your tongue gofci 


weaker than a 1 
siblefor that? V 
are here! May 
“ Do you war, 
his hand to a be, 
wheels.” 

. “ Of course it> 
as a nigger singe 
grinder grinds. X 
every creature woi 
scandal, I should b^ 
my merchandise! ” 

'With which state! 
himself out of his - 
lighted the cliandeli 
man. of six or eight- 
fully.supple, quick, a 
gymnasium; his fact 
bright, frank, full of g 
alert," cultured intellig 
honest candour, its me 
its bonhomie , and. its lool 
ness which is no more 
which, sharper than int 
alone, will trick the wor 
it does, while genius go 
the room, with his oyo-gl 
whore, as though ho we 
last before a Daphne flyjj 
shrouded in rose-coloure 
Nice little girj, this! 
with that rose-light; tantali 
sweetly pretty, certainly.” \ 
“Sweotly pretty? Goo^ 1 \ 

tongue ! One would think yi - 
lady’s maid a new fashion. Tj 
C oustou ever did.” ( 

“ Don’t know anything abou 
enco ip. them from tho plaster c?. 
break quite so soon, to bo sure, 
and qll*that; but I don’t care a , * 
“ And you are proud of your y. 
fust person who has boasted of 
appearing singular.” 

U “ To bo sure ! I understand “V 
jin Europe, rather tnan remain i. 

4 plain faces. There’s not a hair’s « 
tlfame. Ee celebrated for somethin 
jpit like Curtius, pop yourself into 
e |bbl«ry’s immortalised just as well 
^pf^equ, that’s all you want. If j 

W 


Am 

5 low du 


u- 


A, strotchn.. 
ins on oil<jj3 


It’s my trade to talk; I rattle my tongue 
33 his bones; I must chat as ail organ- 
ed out to dine to talk. If I grew a bore, 
o me; and if I grew too dull to get up a 
sure novel} to get a dinn#r. My tongue’s 

* his social status, John Tretonna jerked 

• Mid, while the groom of tho chamber 
lied round the apartment. • Ho was » 

short, a little stout, but wonder- 
. e* a inasler of all the sciences of the 
)knn and irregular in feature, but 
our almor.c to joviality, and of keen, t> 
repossessing through its blunt i ^ 
lo showing the strong while tec 
ta indomitable cleverness, —a ole’s 

• tnan an English farce is wit, i ... 
j lono, more audafcious than tab 

throw, its foes .and thrive in .-"u 

• i or star^As^ no loitered rom 1 
glancing n|pe, there, and oven- 
ibryo auctioneer, and stopped * 

. • Apollo and just caught by him 

• enticing; made her look aliv ' 
lc^iow it’s nothing but incrblo \ 

*, my dear fellow, hol<j^you 
ckney adoring the mfioii, or s 
plino’s the most perfect tliin« 

i! • Never see a bit of differ* 

. a buy fqr a shilling. "Won’! 
is pretty,—nice and round, 
ibout art. Never could.” 

■in ? "Well, you are not tho 
iresy for\ho sheer sake of 


let me be the ugliest man 
ocrity among the medium 
ce between notoriety and 
, if you can’t jump into a 
ino like Empedocles: the 
heroism; the world talks 
• n’t 1)0 Alexander, I’d bo 
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p Diogenes; if I weren’t a great hero, I’d ho a at ingenious ( 
murderer. Thero’s no radical difference between the two! But, 
I say, do you over remember what a fearful amount you tliBow 
away on those* dolly things ? ” pursued Trevenna, interrupting 
himself to striko his cano oil the Daphne. 

“ The only things worth tho money I spond! My dear Trevenna, 
I thank you much for your interest, but I can dispense with your 
counsels.” • 

“ Pardon ! I’m a brusque fellow, and say what comes upper¬ 
most ; wiser if J kept it sometimes. If you do live en prince , who 
wouldn’t that Could? I'don’t believe in renunciation. He is a 
shrewd fellow who, forced on abstinence, vows he likes it and says 
he does it for digestion , but I love the goC'd things of lifo and say 
so, though 1 can’t afford them. I should sell my soul for turtle 
•soup! By tho way, monseignour, before v r e eat your soup thero’s 
a little business-*’ 

“Business? In the evening! Do you wish to give me dys¬ 
pepsia beforo dinner ? ” 

“ No; but I w.ant to digest mine by feeling I've done my duty. 
There’s something wo want you to sign; Lcgrcw does, at the 
least-” 

w On my honour, Trevenna,” cried bis host, with a gay, careless 
laugh, “ you ore abominable ! IIow efften have I tolcl you that I 
trust you implicitly,— you are fit for Chancollor of the Exchequer, 
—and that 1 never will bo worried by any nonsenso of the kind 9 ” 

“But, euro ip pleaded Treveniia, coaxingly, “wo can’t do 
without your signature. What’s fio bo done ? Wo can’t give 
ieases, and draw checks, and get bonds and mortgages, without 
your hui ki writing.” * i 

Thi last words caught tho indolent listener’s inaltcntive ear. 
He looked up surprised. 

“Bonds? Mortgages? What can I possibly havo to do with 
themr? ” 

“ Moneys are lent out on mortgages , I only used tho words as 
example,” explained his prime /’minister, a little rapidly. “We 
trouble you as little as we can;/only want your name now. Re¬ 
member, the Guineas let you' in heavily this time, ono can’t 
transfer thoso largo sums without your authorisation. Just let 
me read you over this paper, it’s merely-” 

“ Spare me! spare mo ! ” cri ed tho lord of this dainty art-palace, 
to whom the ominous craeklo of*tho parchment was worse than the 
singing of a rattlesnake. “ Stnindyrides felt tbod if he saw a man, 
at work in tho fields: what -Would ho havo felt if he had seen o 
modern law document ? ” ! • 

“ Just sign, and you won’p see it any more,” pleaded Trevenna^ 
who knew the facile points gf a character he had long made his 
special study, and know tt j it, to be saved fartbor expostulation, 
his chief would comply. . j 

He did so, raising himself with slow, graceful indolence from his] 
cushions, and resigning tho i|iouth-piceo of his hookah roluctantlyj 
The compliance was most iInsouciant; tho willingness £o sign, 

i 
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Pythias , or Mephistopheles ? 

ignorance of what ho signed, a trustful carelessness that was 
almost womanish. But life had fostered this sido of his character, 
and had done nothing to counteract it. 

“ Stay ! you haven’t heard what it is,” put in Trevenna, whilo he 
rattled off, with clear, quick precision that showed him a master of 
precis and would have qualified him to explain a budget in St. 
Stephen’s, a rtsum6 of what he stated the contents of the docum< 
to bo ; a very harmless document, according to him, merely rev 
ing to the management of the immense properties of which i* 
friend was the possessor. His hearor idly listened two minutes, 
then let his thoughts drift away to the chiaroscuro of a Ghirlandaio 
opposite, and to speculation whethor Reynolds was quite correct m 
his estimate of the invariable amount of shadow employed by the 
old masters. 

Trovonna’s exposition, lucid, brief, and as little tiresome a§ 
legalities can be made, ended, he took the pen without more 
opposition or reflection, and dashed his name down in bold, clear 
letters,— 

“Ernest Ciiandos.” 

Ho pushed tho paper to Trevenna with the ink still wot on the 
signature. ' 

“There! and remember henceforward, my very good follow, 
never to trouble me with all this nonsonso again. 1 might as well 
manage my own affairs from first to last, if my men of business 
must come to mo about every trifle. I w'ould not trust tho lawyers 
without looking after them (though if a lawyer mean to cheat you 
ho mil, let you have as many eyes as Argus ); hut with you to giro • 
thorn tho check they can’t go wrong. By tho way, Trevenna, wero 
you not touched on tho Heath, yourself?” 

“ Well, Lord of the lslos lot us all in, more or less,” said Trevenna, 
crumpling up his papers; “but, you know> poor hedgers like me 
can’t ever risk moro than a tenner or so.” 

“ Still, your inimitable book-making failod you at tho Guineas P 
I was afraid so. Draw on mo as you need: you have blank chocks 
of mine; fill one up as you like.” 

“No, no ! oh, hang it,*monseigneur! You put one out of coun¬ 
tenance.” 

“Impossible miracle, Trevenna!” laughed Chandos, looking on 
him writh kindly eyes. “ How can any little mattor like that ever 
1 repay all tho time and talent you j^re good enough to waste in my 
' sorvice P Besides, botween old friends thero is never a question of 
'obligation. Nino o’clock? We must go to dinner. I promised 
1 Claire Rahel not to miss her supper. She is enchanting! She has 
tho sourire dc la Ittgcnce and the wit T)t Sophie Arnauld.” 

.• • “ And tho smiles cost you an India of diamonds, and tho wit is 
»paid a cashmere each mot! If Monde deigned to recognise Demi- 
j Monde, how would the Countess admire being outrivalled by tho 
actress ?” 

“Tho Countess is like Crispin, rivale dc sui-mcme alone. All 
pretty women and all dull men are vain 1 The belles and the bores 
always worship at their own shrines,” laughed Chandos, as his 
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groom of the chambers announced the arrival in the drawing-rooms 
of other guests from the Guards and the Legations, 'to one of those 
“ little dinners” which were the most coveted and 'exclusive enter- 
tain monte in London. 

“ We must go, I supposo; Prince Charles might wait, hut the • 
turbot must not,” ho said, with a yawn,—he was accustomed to 
have the world wait on and wait for him,—as he held back tho 
portiere , and signed to John Trevenna to pass out before, him, down 
the lighted corridor, with its exotics, statues, and bronzes glancing 
under tho radiance from tho candelabra. He would have kept a 
Serene Highness attending his pleasure; but he gave the pas with 
as much courtesy as to a monarch to that very needed man- 
about-town, his dependent, hanger-on, and fid us /lchatcs , John 
Trevenna. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ LA COMETH ET SA QUEUE.” 

“Did you see Chandos’trap in the ring to-day ? Pour-in-band 
greys, set of outriders, crcam-and-silvor liveries,—prettiest thing 
ever seen in tho park,” said Winters of tho Pirst Guards. 

“ Chandos has given six thousand for Wild Geranium,—best bit 
op blood out of Dam-Amry; safe to win at the Ducal,” said the 
Marquis of Bawood. 

“ Chandos has bought tho Titians at the Due do Valle to’s sales ; 
tho nation ought to have bidden for them,” said the Earl of Rouge- 
mont. 

“Nation’s much bettor off; ho’s given them to the country,” said 
^tentor, a very great art-critic. 

‘ ‘ You don’t mean it ?” said the Duke of Argentine. ' £ That man 
would give his head away.” 

“And if tho Cabinet bid for it they might koep in office,” said 
George Lorn, who was a cynical dandy. 

“ Flora has been faithfuL three months: Chandos »> a sorcerer ! ” 
yawned Sir Phipps Lacy, talking of a beautiful sovereign of tho 
equivocal world. 

“ Chandos has a bottomless jTurso, my doar S'r Phipps: there’s 
the*key to Flora’s now constancy,” said John T:ovenna. 

“ You have read ‘ Lucreee,’ of course ? There is no writer in 
Europo like Chandos,—such wit, such pathos, such power. I had 
tho early sheet* before it was published,” said the Duchess of Beb- 
amour, proud of hor privilege. 

“ ‘ Lucreco’ is the most marvellous tiling since 1 Pelham.* n 

“ The most poetic since Byron ! ” 

“ Oh, it is a poem in prose !” 

“ And yet such exquisite satire! ” 

“ Allred de Muslet never probod human nature so deeply ! w 



“La Com&te et sa Queue, 


lley never attained more perfect art.” 

tainly not! you know it is in tlio sixth edition already ?” 

jourso ! every one is reading it.” • 

3 talk ran round at a garden-party near Richmond, among 
sts of a Bourbon prince, and for once the proverb was wrong, 

• absont was fotfnd by his friends in the right, with an uni- 
ote of adoration. "When the sun is at his noon, and they 
dng in his light, the whole floral world turn after him in 
; if he ever set, perhaps they hang their heads, and hug 
it-damp, and nod together in condemnation of the spots that 
their fallen god’s beauty; thoy have never spoken of them 
but they have all seen tlieui; and then the judicious ilowers 
ote of censure. 

' whom the world chattered now was the darling of Fortune; 
and stains, if ho had any, woro buried in oblivion, or only 
aderly, almost admiringly, as a woman puts her diamonds 
c velvet that thoir brilliance may be enhanced by tho con- 
For to women ho was the most handsome rahn of his day, 
•icii ho was tho leader of fashion and tho donor of tho best 
j in Europo. Friendship is never sealed so firmly as with 
' n wax of a pure claret, and our Patroclus is sacred to us 
cring his salt and his broad, at least if it flavour clear soup 
•ai n tL la mode ;—black broth and black bread might not have 
ictifying properties. 

7 late you are!” cried tho Countess do la Vivarol, making 
* him beside her in a summer concert-room, as the idrl of 
appeared at last for half an hour in tho prince’s grounds. 
? thing than this fairest of fashionable emprosses was never 
Longcliamps on a great race-day, or in the Salle dcs Mare- 
it a reception; yet, such is the ingratitude or inconstancy 
'^e, Chandos looked less at her than at a strange face some 
) from him, although ho had for the last two years been no 
vailed near the charming Countess than if she had worn a 
abel or a silver collar round her neck to denote his pro- 
.hip, like his rotriover Beau Sire, or his pet deer down at 
■ioux. Madamo noted tho lese-majestS : she was not a woman 
\e it, and still Tbss a woman to complain of it. 

■y are talking about ‘ Lucrece,’ Ernest. They worship it,” 
1, dropping her lovely, mellow, laughing, starliko eyos on 
Uhey had. fallen on him with effect, twenty months before, in 
; moonlight on a certain balcony at Compiegne. 

.tughed. He cared little what the world said of him , lie bad 

; too long to bo its slave. 

deed ! And—do they read it ?” 

is. Thoy do read yo«,” laughed Madame, too, “ though they 
swear to you on hearsay just so warmly. All tho world 
the book.” 

I I would prefer half a dozen who could criticise it.* 

How ungrateful you are ! ” 

ause )ny head does not get turned ? That was Sulla’s worst 
mahkmd. They 6ay * Lucrece ’ is a masterpiece because it 
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it is in its fifth edition, and they expect mo to bo intoxicated with 
such discerning applause,” said Chandos, with his melodious, 
amu6od laugh, cldar and gay as a woman’s. Fame had come to 
him so young, he had gained the world’s incense with so little effort, 
that ho held both in a cortain nonchalant mockery. 

“ To be sure ! when men go mad if they get one grain of applause, 
it is very discourteous in you to keep cool when you have a hun¬ 
dred. What a reflection it is upon them! Where are you looking, 
Ernest r 

“ Whcro can I bo looking?” ho said, with a smile, as he turn*'? 
his eyes full upon her. It would not have done to confess to t. 
Countess that ho was scarcely heeding her words because a fa 
rarer to him had caught his gaze in the fashionable crowd. 

The Countess gave a little sceptical meaning arch of her delicati 
•eyebrows. “ She is very beautiful, man ami , but her beauty will 
not do for you.” 

“Why?” 

V Because the passage to it will bo terrible,*' said Madame de la 
Yivarol, with a shiver of her perfumed laces. ITei teeth were sel 
in rage under the soft, laughing, roso-hued lips, but she could play 
her pretty, careless vaudeville without a sign of jealousy. 

“ Terrible! you pique my curiosity. 1 have no fondness, though, 
for tempests in my love affairs. 


*En l’amour si rien rVst araer, 
Qu’on eat sot de ne pas aimer! 

Si tout Test au dtgre supreme, 
Quand est so- alors que l’on aimo! 


Terrible, too? In wliat way?” 

“Par la forte du narriage” said La Yivarol, with a silv 
.laugh. 

Chandos laughed too, as he leaned over her chair. 

“Terrible indeed, then. It were too much to pay for a Heli 
You have disenchanted me at once ; so tell me now who she is.’’ 

“Not I! I am not master of the ceromonies.” 

There was a certain dark, angry flush under tho curl of her si. 
lashes that lie knew very well. 

4 1 am a little out of your favour to-day, Heloise P” said Chanc 
amusedly. The passing storm of a mistress’s jealousy was 
darkest passage his cloudless life had encountered. “ 1 know 
dime: I was not at^your reception last night.” 

“'Weren’t youP’^asked La Yivarol, with tho most perfect aii 
indifferent surprise. “ I could not tell who was and who w*/,s i 
How I detest your English crushes! * , 

“ Nevertheless, that was my sin,” laughed Chandos. • W 
excuse can I make ? If I tell you I was writing a sonnet in y' 
dame, you would tell mo we solace ourselves more materially i 
unfaithfully. If I said I feared my thousand rivals, you would 
be likely to bolieve that any more. There is nothing for it but 
truth.” « \ 

'** Wail Ml it then.* 
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" Ma belle , the truth will be that I was at Alvarina's debut in 
Rigoletlo , and supped afterwards with her and Rahel.” 

“Alvarina! that gaunt, brown Roman? ajid you call yourself 
fastidious, Ernest ? ” cried Madame la Comtesse. 

“ A gaunt, brown Roman,—Alvarina! The handsomest singer 
that over crossed the Alps! So much for feminine prejudice,” 
thought Chandos; but he knew the sex too well to utter his thoughts 
aloud. 

“Pygmalion was nothing to you, Chandos,” said Trovonna, 
swinging himself up the perch of tho drag as a schoolboy up a tree, 
while the other men on it wore owners of some of tho highest coro¬ 
nets in Europe. There was this that was excellent and manly in 
this penniless man-upon-town; he never truckled to rank; peer 
or day-labouror aliko heard his mind. “ lie put heart into a • 
statue; you've put it into a woman of the world,—much the 
more difficult feat. Madame la Comtesse is positively jealous. I 
do believe 6he divines wo are going to have Demi-Monde to 
dinner.” 

“Not she! she would not do mo so much honour. But every 
woman has a heart, oven the worst women,—though, to bo sure, wo 
forgot it sometimes, till—wo’vo broken them.” 

“Broken them? Poetic author of ‘ Lucr&ce’! Hearts never 
break,—except as a good stroke of business, as sculptors knock a 
limb off a statue to mako believe it’s an antique. Every Musette 
we neglect vows her desertion is her death, but she soon sings Reaur- 
gam again, to tho tune of tho Cancan at the opora-ball.” 

“ So much the happier for them, for we give them no I)e Pro - 
fundia ! Thero are exceptions to the Musette rule, though. 1 
remember-” 

“ Don’t troublo yourself with remembrance, Ernest. Sho soon 
supplied your place, take my word for it.” 

“ My good fellow, no: she died.” 

“ Not out of love for you! She had aneurism, or disease of tho 
heart, or sat in a draught and caught cold, or ate too many cherries 
after dinner ! Thero was a substantial basis for your picturesque 
hypothesis, I’ll wager.” 

“ Graceless dog ! llavo you never had a doubled-down page in 
your life ?” 

“ I don’t keep a diary ■ not oven a mental one i Reminiscence is 
uttorly unpractical and unphilosophical: agreeable, it dissatisfies 
you with the present; disagreeable* it dissatisfies you with the past. 

I say, thoy aro taking five to three on your chcdftiut at the Corner. 

I don’t see what can beat you at Ascot. There’s a good deal whis¬ 
pered about Lotus Lily: she’s kept dark.” 

“They always train closely at Whitworth, but rarely bring out 
anything good. You are quite safo, Chandos,” said His Grace of 
Ardennes, a gay, vivacious young fellow. 

“ Queen of the Fairies is the only thing that could have a chance 
with Galahad,” put in the Due de Luilhieres: “ she has good breed 
in her by double strains; fine shoulders-” 

“ Leggy 1” objected Treveuna, contemptuously, flatly contradict- 
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ing a poor of Franco. “Not well ribbed-up; woody altogether. 
Chieftain was her siro, and ho never did anything notable except 
to break a blood-vescel on the Beacon Course. The touts know 
what thov’ro about, and they’ro all for the Claroncieux horse.” 

“ Galahad will win if ho be allowed,” said Chandos. “ Ah! thoro 
is Flora on tho balcony; they are beforo us.” 

“ I wish they weren’t hero at all! ” cried Trovenna. “ You should 
never have women to dinner; they shouldn’t come till the olives. 
You can’t appreciate tho delicate nuances of a llavour if you are 
obliged to turn a compliment while you are eating it; and you 
never can tell'whether a thing is done to a second, if, as you discuss 
it, you are pondering on tho handsomo flesh-tints of a living picturo 
beside you. Tho presence of a woman disturbs that cool, critical 

* acumen, that sereno, divine beatitude, that should attend your 
dinner.” 

“Blasphemer !” cried Chandos. " As if ono touch of some soft 
lips were not worth all Brillat-Savarin’s science; what flavour 
would wine have if women’s eyes didn’t laugh over it ? You King 
of Epicures! you’d adore a Yitellius, I bolieve, and hang Pausanias 
for his Spartan broth ! ” 

u Certainly. A man who could capture Xerxes’s cooks and not 
dine otf their art desorved nothing less than tho gallows; and 
Vitellius was a very sensible fellow; when ho know he must die ho 
took care to finish his wine first. Hero versus Gourmet. Why 
not ? Careme benefited Franco much more lastingly than Turenne; 
and Tide’s done the world far more good than Napoleon. I’d rather 
have been the man who first found out that you must stuff a turkey 
with truffles than have won Austerlitz, any day. Your hero gets 
misjudged, blackguarded, whitewashed, over-rated, under-rated, 
just as the fit’s hot or cold to him; but the man who once invents 
a perfect sauce is se ;uro for all eternity. His work speaks for itself, 
and its judges aro his apostles, who never name him without bene¬ 
diction. Besides, fancy the satisfaction to a cosmopolitan, amiablo 
creature like myself, of knowing I’d prepared a delight for genera¬ 
tions unborn; ” 

“Sublime apotheosis of gastronomy!” laughed Chandos, as ho 
threw the ribbons to his groom beforo tho doors of a summer villa 
at Richmond belonging to him, whero most of these Bohemian 

• dinners and suppers a la Re y cnee were given, a charming place, 
half-covered in flowering trees ajid pyramids of May blossom; with 
glimpses of wood and water from its windows, and with the daintiest 
and cosiest banqueting-room in tho world, hung with scarlet silk, 
drawn back hero and there to show some beautiful female picture 
by Titian, Greuze, Regnault, or La Tour, large enough to ^old 
twenty people, but small enough to feel d huis cloc liko a cabinet; 
;vith tho air scented by dreamy incenses, and dishos and wine* 
ander the mellowed light that would have entranced even Lucullus 
aad he been throned there on his ivory chair. Of this villa, and this 
banqueting-room, rumour ran high, accrediting its revelries as wild ! 
as Medmenham or as Bussy-Rabutin’s “ Abbey” of Roissy. They 
who told most precisely what positively took place ithere were, of, 
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course, always those who had neyorbeen through its doors! And 
tho world loved to take their stories with spice, and whisper un¬ 
imaginable naughtiness of this pleasant bonbongtiere of a villa buried 
away in its acacias and guelder roses and flowering chestnuts, 
where laughter rang out on to the young summer dawns, and beauty 
in neglige outshone all the jewelled beauty of courts. 

“The art of life is—to enjoy!” cried Chandos, that night, lifting 
up to crown the sentiment a deep glass of glowing red Roussillon. 

“Toast worthy of Lucullus and Ovid! and you are a master of 
the science,” said John Trevenna, who was perhaps the only ono 
who saw quite clearly through that intoxicating atmosphere of 
pastilles, and perfumes, and wines, and crushod flowers, and bruised 
li-uits, and glancing tresses, and languid eyes, and lip§ fit for the 
hymns of a Catullus. 

“Ho is tho darling of the gods!” cried Flora do TOrmo, that 
magnificent Arlesienno, with her cheek like a peach in tho sun, 
while sho leaned over him and twisted, in the bright masses of his 
golden hair, a wreath of crimson roses washed in purplo Burgundy. 

Chandos shook tho wine from the rose-crown as ho bent and 
kissed that glowing Southern loveliness, and laughod under his 
diadem of flowers. The roses themselves were not brighter or more 
luxurious than tho hours of life were to him. 

He enjoyed! Oh, golden sum of this world’s sweet content! 
Supremo truth of Faust; when he should* A j 

“ To the passing moment say,/ 1 _ '-i X n 

Stay! thou art so fair ! ” U ' 0 * 1 


then alone the philosopher knew that he could claim to have tasted 
happiness. When once wo look back or look forward, then 
has tho trail of tho serpent been over our Eden. To enjoy, wo 
must live in tho instant we grasp. 

It is so easy for the preacher, when lie inis entered tho days of 
darkness, to tell us to find no flavour in tho golden fruit, no music 
in tho song of tho charmer, no spell in eyes that look love, no deli¬ 
rium in tho soft dreams of tho lotus—so easy when these things 
are dead and barren for himself, to say they are forbidden! But 
men must bo far more, or far less, than mortal ere they can blind 
their eyes, and dull their. senses, and forswear their nature, and 
obey the dreariness of tho commandment; and there is little need to * 
force the sackcloth and tho serge upon U3. Tho roses wither long 
bofore tho wassail is over, and thoro is no magic that will make 
them bloc 1 again, for thcro is none that renews us—youth. Tho 
Helots had their one short, joyous festival in their long year of 
labour; life may leavo us ours. It will bo surely to us, long before 
its close, a harder tyrant and a more remorseless taskmaster than 
ever was tho Lacedemonian to his bond-slaves,—bidding us inako 
bricks without straw, breaking tho bowed back, and leaving us as 
our solo chance of freedom the hour when wo shall turn our faces 
to tho wall—and dio. 

Once, some twenty years or more before, down at tho stately pile 
?,f ClarenciouX; iu the heart of tho Devon woods, Philip Chandos- 



tho great minister, had paused* a momont whoro his young son 
loaned out of one of tho painted oriel casements of the library, 
hanging with a child’s faith and love over the eternal story of 
Arthur. Tho boy’£ arms were folded on tho vellum pages, his 
head was drooped slightly forward in dreamy thought, and on his 
faco came tho look that there is in the portrait of Milton in his early 
years. 

His father touched him on tho shoulder. 

“ Whero are your thoughts, Ernest ? ” 

The child started a littlo. 

“T was thinking whut I shall bo when I am a man. ” 

“ Indeed ? And what will you be P ” 

“ First, Chandos of Clarcncieux! ” 

Ho could not have spoken with air more royal if ho had said, 
“Augustus Imperator! ” 

“ But besides ? ” 

“ Besides P” his voice fell lower, and grew swift and warmer, a 
li ttle tremulous in its enthusiasm. ‘ ‘ Why, I will be a poet and 
a statesman. I will have palaces like tho Arabian Nights, and 
gather the peoplo in them and make them happy. I will defend 
all the guiltless and protect all tho weak, like King Arthur. I will 
rule men, but by love, not fear; and I will make my namo great,— 
so great that when I die they will only write ‘ Chandos * on my 
grave, and tho namo will tell tho world its own talo! ” 

They were strange words; and, whero he leaned agains. tho oriel, 
tho light from the setting autumn sun fell full upon his face, deep¬ 
ening there the lofty and spiritual exaltation of thoughts too far 
above his years. His father looked at him, and something that was 
almost a sigh passed tho haught -y lips of tho great minister. The 
sigh was for tho future of those heroic and pure ambitions, for the 
world which would break them as surely as the pressure of the iron 
roller crushes out the; flowers of spring. And ho could not utter to 
tho child, in the preud gladness of his young faith, tho warning 
that rose In his own lips: “Keep 1 hose dreams for other worlds, 
for they will nev or find fruition here.” 

Yet, for tho boy to whom tlieso dveams came, untaught and in¬ 
stinctive, in their superb impossibility, their divine unreality, 
his father could not but hope himself a future and an ambition still 
loftier than his own. 

“ Tho darling of tho gods ! ” said Flora do 1’Orme, to-night, as 
she wound the crown of scarlet‘roses in her lover’s hair; and sho 
had said very truly. Fortuno and the world never combined to 
flatter any man more than they combined to shower all gifts and 
graces on Emost Chandos. "When lio had been but a child in his 
laces and velvets, princes had tossed him bonbons and royal women 
caressed his loveliness. Tutors, parasites, servants, indulged all 
his fancies, and never controlled or contradicted him. At Eton, 
nicknamed tho Dauphin, ho boro all before him, was noted for his 
champagne breakfasts, and had a duko for his dotted fag. At 
seventeen he was.his own master. His father died grandly as Chat¬ 
ham, falling back, without a sigh or struggle, after ono of tho finest 
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speeches of his life, in the full career of hig magnifies ^ 
leadership. The boy’s grief was intenso, both pa ^ 
enduring, for he had worshipped his father and his 
By his own wish he went abroad: he would naif hear of o 

ms only guardian was his grandfather by the distaff-side, the.^is'?^ 
of Castlemaine, an old soldier and statesman of the Begency 
his mother had died years before. Tho I)uko lot him do precise '{va, 
as he chose, which was to remain abroad four years, chiefly in tlu^ 
East, where life, whether waiting for the lion’s or leopard’s stop 
through the Bultry hush of an Oriental night, or learning soft lovo- 
lore Bom the dark oyes of a Georgian under the shadows of a palm- 
grove. mehanted and enchained one who, whatever af'lor-years 
might make him, was in his youth only a poot, and a lover of all 
fair things,—especially of tho fairness of women. Life soeracd to 
conspiro to idolise him and to ruin him : after a boyhood of limit¬ 
less indulgence, limitless tenderness, and limitless enjoyment, he 
passed to the enervating, poetic, picturesque, sensuousness of life 
m tho Eastern nations, whore every breath was a perfume, every 
day was a poem, and every lovely face was a captivo s, to ho bought 
at pleasure. Ho returned, to oecomo the idol of a fashionable 
world. His beauty, his wit, his genius, that showed itself, half 
capriciously, half indolently, in glittering jeux (Tesprit, his gene¬ 
rosity, that scattered wealth to whoever asked, tho magnificenco 
of his entertainments,—these became the themes of the most 
exclusive \nd moat seductivo of worlds; and whilo mon cited 
him to tho echo, with women he had only to love and ho had 
won. I:o was the coinot of his horizon, and fashion streamed after 
him. 


Some romances, and some poems, wero traced to him,—dazzling, 
vivid, full of glowing, if sometimes extravagant, fancy, and of that 
easy grace which is only heaven-bom in authors or in artists. They 
wore ravod of in Paris and London; ho found himself twico famous, 
by literature and by fashion; and his invitation was far moro courted 
than one to Windsor or tho Tuilories: those only conferred rank, his 
gave a far higher and subtler distinction,—fashion. 

Eor the rest, his fortune was large, his estates of Clarcncicux 
^ore as noble as any in England, and he had ahouso in Park Lane, 
^n hotel in the Champs Elyseos, a toy villa at Kichmond, and a 
jummer-palace on tho Bosphorus; and, costly as wore both his 
a loasui*( s and his art-tastes, even those did not cost him so much 
0 s a lib rality that none ever applied to in vain, a liberality that 
yas thf only thing in his life he strove to conceal, and that aided 
( ,ic. of talent to a fair field, or lifted them from the slough of 
’^arrowed fortunes, by a hand that often was unseen by them, that 
j.lways gave, when compelled to give openly, with a charm that 
\anished all humiliation from tho gift. 

’ Thus was Chandos now. 

! How far had ho borno out his childish promise of the night in 
* T Vostminster ? Ho could not have told himself. Ho was the most 
dazzling leader, tho most refined voluptuary, the, most splendid 
patron, the most courted man, of his times; and in the soft ease, 
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Ion nr? A11 f * us ^ UI Vealth, thfr unclouded successes of his present, h( 
k nn • *2 °?icedod no more. IIo was at tho height of brilliani 

Arthur Th ^ n0 ^ ev ° n a ^ 0ll klcd rose-leaf broke his rest, 
head was dr °° cver sa ^ ^at we cannot love two at once ? It is th< 
face camo*^ filing in the world to lovo half a dozen; to loyo but om 
rears ® s ^ ow a shocking of appreciation of nature’s faircsl 
y jjjp ,‘fts. Constancy is the worst possible compliment a blockhead car 
’ k my to tho lean sexe ,” thought Chandos, tho next morning, as h( 
breakfasted, glancing through a pile of scented delicate notes, 
cream, roso, pale tendra, and snow-white, perfumed with yariouf 
fragrance, but all breathing one tone. Woman had done theii 
uttermost to forco him into vanity from his childhood, when queen? 
had petted him. Women always coax their favourites into ruin i 
'they can. His temper chanced to bo such that they had entirely 
failed. Of his personal beauty Chandos never thought more thai 
ho thought of tho breath lie drew. 

It was twelvo o’clock as he took his choeolato in his dressing- 
room, a chamber lit lor a young princess, with its azure hangings, 
its llussian cabinets, and its innumerable llowers. Perfumes am] 
femalo beauty wero his two special weaknesses, as they wore 
Mahomet’s. IIo was a rnnu of pleasure, he it remembered, with 
the heart of a poet and the eyes of a painter,—a combination tc 
make every temptation tenfold moro templing. 

“ Cool you look here ! ” cried a resonant, lively, clear voice, tell¬ 
ing as a trumpet-call, as that privileged person John Trovenna 
pushed lightly past a valet andmado his way into tho chamber. 

“ My dear fellow! 1 blighted to see you. Come to breakfast ? ” 
“BrojikJ'.ist? Had it hours ego, a.id rlono no end of business 
since. Wo poor devils, you know, oro obliged to walk about the 
street?, in tho noonday; it’s only you <frauds seif/neurs who can lie 
in tho shade doing nothing. Peaches, grapes, chocolate, and claret 
for your breakfast! ltow French you aro! The public wouldn’t 
think you a safe member of society if they knew you didn’t take 
tho orthodox Prilish under-done chop and slico of bacon virtually 
undistin.-uisl able from shoe-leather. I wonder what you would do 
if you wi re a poor man, Ernest ? ” 

Chandos .aughed and ga\o a shudder. ‘Ho - glide away in 
dose of morphia. Poor! I can’t fancy it, even.” 

Trovenna smiled as ho tossed himself into tho softest lounging 
chair. He had known what poverty was,—known it in its ugliest| 
its blackest, its barest, and hat! learned to bate it with a loathin 
unutterable, and thoroughly justified; for poverty is tho grimmesl 
loo the world holds, a serpent that stifles talent ero talent can rise* 
that blasts genius cro genius can bo heard, that sows hot hate by s 
cold hearth, and that turns tho germ of good into the giant of evil) 
“ Trovenna,” went on Chandos, taking ono of bis hot-hous 
peaches, “who was that new beauty at tho Due's yesterday? J 
nover saw anything lovelier.” 

“ There are twenty new beauties this season,—in their own esti¬ 
mation, at least 1 ! P>e a little more explicit, please.” 

44 She was with tho Chesterton. Dually beautiful; beautiful as 
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it Oiorgiono. Tliore wore plenty of mon about her. 1 sii 0 
asked who she was, and havo boen presented to lier, buu* t 
time to stay, oven for hci\” 9 Vt^^vo 

“ With the Chesterton ? Why, Ivors’.s daughter, of Course* 

“ Ivors ? Died last year, didn’t ho ?—of losing tho Guineas, 
said, to tho French colt. Why haven’t I scon her before P” {jft, 
“ Because sho lias been in Romo. She’s the thing of the year i.v- 
my Lady Valencia. You’ll see her at tho Drawing Room to-morrow, ” 
said Trcvenna. JIo was a walking court-newsman and fashionable 
directory, being able to tell you at a second’s notico who was at tho 
bottom of the St. Lcger scandal about the powder in Etoilo’s drink¬ 
ing-water, what divorces wero in train, what amatory passages 
great ladies confided to their Bramah-locked diaries, and whoso 
looso paper was llying .about most awkwardly among tho Jews. 

“ I noticed you looked at her yesterday,” ho pursued: “so did tho 
Countess. She’s fearfully jealous of you! Tako caro you don’t get 
a note chemically perfumed a la Brmvillicrs. I wonder what on 
earth sho would do if you wero over to marry ! ” 

“ Shrug her pretty shoulders, pity my wife, and console me, to 
bo sure. But I shall never try her. Twenty years hence, porhops, 
if I havo nothing better to do, and over seo tho woman of my 
ideal-” 

“ That impossible she, 

Wherevar'sho be, 

In meerschaum dreams of fant.tMe! '* 

paraphrased Trcvenna. “What a queer idea, to ho longing for 
ideal women when thero are all the living ones at your sorvieo! 
That is preferring tho shadow to tho substance. What can you 
want that Flora and all tho rest havo not Y ” 

Chandos laughed, nestling in among tho cushions of his sofa at 
full length. “My dear Trcvenna, it would bo talking in Arabic 
to you to toll you. Indeed, you’d understand tho Sanscrit much 
quicker, you most material of men.” 

“ Certainly I am material! A material mau dines well and 
digests well. A visionary man enjoys his banquet of tho soul, and 
has a deuced deal of neuralgia after it. Which wero best ?— 
Lucullus’s cherry-trccs, or Lucullus’s conquests Y Tho victories 
are no good to anybody now. Asia and Europe havo been mapped 
out again twenty times; but cherry brandy will last as long as tho 
world lasts. Conquerors supplant each other like mushrooms, but 
cherry tarts arc perennial and etornal as long as generations aro 
born to go to school. Material! Of course I am. Which onjoyed 
life host,—your grand sum mum bunum? —Dante, or FulstaffP 
Milton, or Sir John Suckling ? ” 

“And which does posterity revere ? ” 1 

“ Posterity be shot! If 1 pick the bones of ortolans in comfort 
Awhile I am alive, what does it matter to mo how people pick my 
:bones after I’m gone ? A dish of truffios or terrapin to ticklo my 
jpalalo is a deal moro to my tasto than a wreath *of immortelles 
[hung on my grave. I detest posterity; every king hates his heir; 
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loaned out of on'iovo a good dinner. If I could chooso what should 
hanging with /diy hones, I’d have myself made into gelatine; gela- 
Arthur. The,n a rascally cheat, and assists at such capital banquets, 
head was d. T most appropriate final destiny for any human being that 
face camber devised. * But what’s tho good, of my talking to you ? We 
years. a t life through dilferont glasses.” 

Py “ Bather! ” 

“A disdainful enough dissyllable. Well, wo shall see which is 
best content of us two, after all,—I, tho animal man, or you, tho 
artistic. You’ve tremendous odds in your favour. I shall deserve 
great honour if I make any head against you.” 

A shadow passed slightly over tbo face of Chandos; ho had tho 
variable and impressionable temperament of a poetic nature, a deep 
thoughtfulness, even to melancholy, mingled in contrast with tho 
gayest and most nonchalant epicureanism. 

“ Content ? at tho end ? Ilow is it to he secured ? TEmilianus 
led 8 noble and glorious life,—to fall by an assassin’s dagger. Ovid 
led the gayest and tho brightest life,—to go out to the frozen 
misery of Pannonia. Africanus was a hero,—to bo accused of 
stealing the public money. Petronius was an epicurean,—to die 
by a lingering torture.” 

Trevemia laughed as ho took a cigar from a case standing near, 
lighted it, and rose. 

“Hang Petronius ! It could havf'iieon no fun to torment him . 
the fellow died so game,—wouldn’t wince once ! As for the end ol 
the farce we play in, 

‘’Tis not in mortals to desci've success; 

But you’il do mote, Sempronius ; you’ll command it!’ 


I like that mis-quotation. Only ‘deserve’ success, and. I should 
like to know who'll givo you your deserts ! But I must go. There 
are no cud ot' poor devils waiting outsido: working authors and 
working jew-llers; muto, inglorious Miltons, and glorious, talk¬ 
ative tailoi~, dealers with cracked antiques, and poets with cracked 
novelties; sculptors with their bronzes, and young Chiittertons with 

their brass-1 beg pardon, I forgot! one mustn’t laugh at genius, 

even in a shabby coat, here.” 

“ No : Lo Sago had no coat on in his attic when he refused tho 
millionnaire’s bribe. ‘ Tout compto fait, jo suis plus riche que vous, 
et jo refuse ! ’ ” • 

“And you think that sublime? to toll the truth and starve ? 
Faugh! I’d have taken their cheque, and written a ten times moro 
stinging Turcarct afterwards! But, on my word, Ciiandos, your 
ante-rooms are a5 thronged as any Chesterfield’s or Halifax^ of a 
hundred years ago.” 

“ Nonsonso ! There is no patronage nowadays. A man makes 
himself.” 

‘ ‘ Pardon me, his bank-balance makes him! If it be heavy enough., 
it wiU cover all sins,—inteUectual, moral, and grammatical,—anc 
float him as high as heaven Well, what are your commandi 
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to-day ? I know what to do about securing those germ e\\f q* 
and I’m now going to the Comer to see what thf mid-dayt; 
is for us ; and I sent tho caborhon emeralds to Madomoisello': 
and grudged her them heartily; and I have seen to the enlarge?'or 
of the smoking-room of tho Anadyomene. Anything else ?” {?’ 

“My dear fellow, no; I think not, I thank you. Unless-— 
they tell me there are some good things in Della Robbia at tho 
Vero collection: you might look at them, if you don’t mind tho 
troublo; buy, if they are really perfect. And bring me word 
round, if you can loam, what houses this daughter of Ivors will 
show at to-night. I never saw a lovelier face; but there is a 
quality abovo beauty that probably she has not. Rahel is not 
absolutely handsome; but that woman has such sorcery in her 
that you coulf! not be ten minutes with her without being m lovo.” 

With which tribute to tho great actress’s power, Chandos, a con¬ 
noisseur in femalo charms, from thoso of a Greek grape-girl to 
Ihoso of a Tuilerics princess, from tho grace of a Bayadere..to the- 
glamour of a Rosiere, resumed his purposo of glancing through 
tho innumerable little amorous notes that accompanied his break- 
last, while Trcvcmia sauntered out, pausing a momont to put in 
his head at tho door— 


“ I lamed my horse over .that wretched heap of stones m Bolton 
Row. May I uso one of yol J horses ? ” 

“My dear fellow, what a question! My stables are yours, of 
course.” 


And John Trevenna went out on his morning’s work. He callod 
himself a business-man; but what his business was, beyond being 
primo minister, master of the horse, and chancellor of the oxchoquer 
to Chandos, and knowing all tho news before anybody else whispered 
it, was what was ne\er altogether ascertained. Bo his business 
what it might, in amusement Trevenna brought his own welcome 
to every one; and ho entertained Socioty so woll that Society was 
always ready to entertain him. 

Society, that smooth and sparkling sea, is excessively difficult to 
navigate; its surf looks no more than champagno foam, but a thou¬ 
sand quicksands and shoals lie beneath ; there are breakers ahead 
for more than half tho dainty pleasuro-boats that skim their hour 
1 upon it; and tho foundered lie by millions, forgotten, fivo fathoms 
' deep below. The only sale ballast upon it is gold dust; and if 
stress of weather come on you it will’swallow you without remorse. 

’ • Trevenna had none of this ballast; ho had come out to sea in as 
' ticklish a cocldo-sholl as might be; ho might go down any moment, 
and he carried no commission, being a sort of nameless, unchartercd 
rover: yot float he did, securely. 

, Twelve yoars before, one hot night at Baden, a penniless young 
[Englishman had lost more than ho had in his purse,—had, indeed, 
lin tho world; tho bank arrested him; his prospect for life was to 
Languish in Gorman prisons, the prey of tho debts which he could 
not liquidate and none else would pay for him. For he was alone 
in life, and had, for all he knew, not a solitary friend upon the faco 
of the ea rth. A boy of twenty, throwing ms gold about to the 
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tho great minis!- 1 of Tiny, heard the story, paid the debts, anl freed the 
loanod out of 'The Ikjj was Chandos, tho young master of Clareacioux. 
hanging wit* tho last oL’cmma into which astuto John Trcvenna oyer lot 
Arthur. Ttetray him; and it was his first step towards social success, 
head was-s boy-benefactor was not content with letting his good services 
face caregin and end at tho prison of tho duchy: ho made tho prisoner 
years his guest then and there. ILo was infinitely amused, too, with a 
F companion sufficiently near his own ago to enter into all his 
pleasures, and who was tho first person ho had over met who told 
him tho truth with frank good nature and nover annoyed him by 
flattery. From that day, through Chandos, John Treveima was 
welcomed in tho "World; 9ml iko World soon kept him in it as a 
sort of Town Triboulot. 

Ho was a privileged person: every 0110 knows h#w immense a 
carte Munclie is given by thoso words. Chandos was tho fashion ; 
ho pleased himself hy doing all good services to Treveima that cir¬ 
cumstances would allow of; and tho world petted Trovenna because 
Ohardos befriended him. lie lived so very near tho roso that much 
of tho tender dews so lavishly poured down on the king 1 tower fell 
of necessity upon him. Ho was often rude, always brusque, sans 
faqon, sometimes oven a little coarse; but ho was so frank, so im¬ 
perturbably good-humoured, told stories so admirably, and had 
such a thorough spico of true wit, that lie was as good with wine 
as anchovies or olives, and men had him with their wino accord¬ 
ingly. Was a chateau dull on the shores of Monaco or Baiio, or a 
country-house dull in tho recesses: was there a dearth of news in 
a hot clul '-room at tho fag-end of a sea sou; was tho conversation 
dragging wearily over an aristocratic dinner-table; or was a duke 
half dead of ennui in the midst of a great gathering, the bright, 
laughing faco of John Trovenna, with tho wliito teeth glancing in 
a merry, honest smile, always fresh, never faded, never bored, hut 
always looking, because always feeling, as if lilewero tho pleasant¬ 
est comedy that could bo played, was tho signal of instant relief 
and of instant amusement. Tho legions of blue-devils flow boforo 
his approach, and no ennui could withstand the tonic of his caustic 
humour and nis incessant mirth. 

Even His Grace of Castlcmaino, haughtiest of Garter knights, 
most hard to please of all Regency wits,—even that splendid old 
man, who had set his faco against this stray member of society, 
could not altogether withstand him. 

“ Chandos’ homme d'affaires ? An interloper, sir, an adventurer, 
and I detest adventurers:—tell you a first-rate story, make you a 
first-rate mot, but always liavo a second king in their alcove for 
your ccarU! Society’s a soil you can’t weed too vigorously. Still, 
a humorous fellow, I must confess; a clever fellow,—very.” 

So John Trcvenna had laughed his way into tho world, and, 
laughing, held his own there. No ono ever heard the story of the 
Baden debts from Chandos, but Trevenna openly confessed himself 
a poor man; h$ never teased peoplo with reminding themi of it, but 
stated tho fact once for all without disguise. He madb a little 1 
money on the turf, and doubled that little now and tk<|n by in-! 
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world sanctifies; but nobody knew this. Ho was sibr thin t ty ia |.j on3 
upon-town. Ho lived very inexpensively,. dining out o\,” 
of his life: he had no vices ; he was an epicur^; but that'ten 
only indulged at other people’s tables; and ho had no tvoaknlt£actu> 0 p 
women; if you had offered him a boautiful mistross or a doze, aina^ 
Imperial Tokay, ho would without hesitation have taken WJm.: 
Tokay. 'e 

As regarded his intellect, lie had talent enough to be anything,— 
from a jockey to an ambassador, from a head cook to a premier. 

"The (Iue.cn of Lilies will bo at the Dos Vaux to-night, 
f'handos,” said he, that evening, in the green drawing-room at 
Park Lano, whore, some dozen guests having dined with him, in¬ 
cluding S.A. 1 L the Hue do Neuilly, and H.S. 1 I. the Prince Carl of 
Steinberg, Qhandos was now playing at baccarat, half a hundred 
engagements being thrown over, as chanced inevitably with him 
every night in tlio season. Trovonna himself was not playing; ho 
nover touched cards at any gaino except whist, which ho had 
studied as—what it is—a science. lie stood on tlio hearth-rug, 
looking on, taking now and then a glass of Moselle or Maraschino 
from a consolo near. 


“ What a charming name,—Tlio Queen of Lilies ! Who is she?” 
asked his host, having already forgotten tho commission he gave, 
i “Tho Queen of Lilies? Ah, e is exquisite! you have not 
(seen her, of course, Ernest?” asked tho Erench prince. “Tho 
JHiuroato gavo her tho title.” 

A “In a sonnet, made instantly public by being marked Private. 
5 “’ you want a piece of news to fly over Europe liko lightning, 

hisper it as a secret that would infallibly destroy you if it ever 
got wind,” put in Trovcima, who among princes and jicers never 
could keep his tonguo still. 

“Put who is sho? A now dancer, I hope. Wo have nothing 
good in tho coulisses.” 

“ A dancer ? Kb! Sho is Ivors’ daughter.” 

“Ah! I remember, I saw her yesterday. Tho Queen of Lilies, 
do you call her ? The namo is an idyl! ” 

“ Ah!” said his Graeo of Crownduraionds, with a cross between 
an oath and a regret. “ Sho is a great deal too hamPeiue!” 

“Too handsome? How charming a blemish! They generally 
sin tho other way, my dear Crown.” 

“Too handsome; for—she is ice'!” 

“ Never find fault with women, old fellow ! We may all of in 
think that each of those dainty treasures has a flaw somewhere; 
hut wo should never hint a doubt of them, any moro than of their 
Dresden.” 


“ Though tlio best Dresdon is only soiled earth, just painted and 
glazed!” broke in Trovenna, taking out his -watch. “You told 
mo to learn where she went. At nine sho dined with the Ercnch 
Ambassador; at twelvo she was at Livingstone House ; at one sho 
was at Lady Bellingham’s; and now, ’fifty-five minutes past one, 
clio is at the Countess dcs Yaux’a.” 
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i 110 find out everything, Monsieur Trevenna ? ” laughed 

1 duc ‘ 

aid. i^una lookeCv,at him with a certain saucy triumph in his bold 
tho ^yr -blue eyes—'Olue as forget-me-nots, and keen as a knife. 
l sbo^Yes, monseigneur—if I wish.” 

cy iYhe answer was quiet, and, wonderful for him, without a jest; 
it out the prince turned and gave him a more earnest look than ho 
’ had ever bestowed on this flaneur , this rodeur of the English clubs. 

“He will be a successful man, a great man, ton to one, when 
our brilliant Chandos, who has the genius of a Goethe, will have 
died of dissipation or have killed himself for some mistress’s infi¬ 
delity,” thought tho duko, a keen man of tho world, while his eyes 
glanced from tho sagacious, indomitablo, fresh-coloured face of 
Trevenna to the delicate, proud, dazzling beauty of Chandos, with 
the light in his deep-blue eyes and the laughter on his insouciant 
lips.) 

“ We should all of us havo been at those places, if your baccarat 
had not beguiled us, Chandos,” said tho Comto do la Joio; “but 
social entertainments are a crying cruolty.” 

“And a great mistake. Society is ruined by [the roture, which 
has nothing to recommend its entertainments but tho cooking, 
and has made tho cooking the measuro of the entertainments. 
St. Pond’s verdict of English banquets remains true to tho letter: 
‘Ils se saoulerent grandement et se divertirent moult tristcmont! , ” 


“ Oh, we all know what you are, Chandos,” cried Trevenna. 
“ You’d exchange your own cook—ihtuigh. lie is priceless, were it 
only for his soups—to be ablo to eat a diied date with Plato, and 
would give up White’s for the Scipionic circle or tho Mermaid 
evenings!” 

“ Perhaps. Though I admit you are a more practical philosopher 
than any i:i Acadeinus, and are ae good a companion as Lucilius 
* or Ben Jonson.” 


“ I hope i am,” said Trovenna, complacently. “I bet you tho 
philosophers flavoured their dates, as wo do our olives, by dis¬ 
cussing LalagC-j ankles and the Agora gossip. Scipio talked fino, 
we know; Lucilius laughed at him for it, and fine talkers aro 
always bores; and as for tho Meimaid—Raleigh whispered wicked 
things of the maids of honour, and iShakspcare -wondered what old 
. Combe would leave him in his will, and lien joked him about the 
Crown Inn widow over mulled posset. The Immortals were as 
mortal as we are, every whit.” 

With which Travenna washed down their immortality by a glass 
of golden water. 

“ Shall we all go and criticise this Lily Queen, Chandos ?” a&ked 
the Due do Neuilly. “ She will not be believed in till you have 
given her the cordon of your approbation.” 

Prince Carl was willing, the baccarat was deserted, and they 
went to the crowded rooms of the Countess des Vaux. 

“There she is!” said Neuilly, on the staircase, that was still 
thronged. 

She was beautiful as a young deer, and had something of the 
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stag’s lofty grace. Her eyes were a deep brown, large, « v ” t<hos^‘ 
proud, swept by lashes a shade darker still; her lips wertnen itulL 
half-opened roses; her hair, the samo hue as hfl<? eyes, was traa\na, 
back in soft floating masses from a brow like a Greek antique^, ai«j; 
was very tall, and her form was simply perfect. It was in its fun the, 
lovoliness, too, for she had been some years in Rome, and suite 
ccssive deaths in her family had kept her long in almost comparative' 
seclusion. 


“You said sho was cold I Such beauty as that can never be 
passionless,” said Chandos. 

As though his voice had reached her through the long distance 
that sovered them, sho turned her head at that moment, and their 
eyes mot. 

Corals, pink and delicate, rivet continents together; ivy tendrils, 
that a child may break, hold Norman walls with bonds of iron; 
a little ring, a toy of gold, a jcwollcr’s bagatelle, forges chains 
heavier than the galley-slave’s: so a woman’s look may fettor a 
lifetime. 


“ Passionless! wilk those eyes ? Impossible! ” said Chandos. 

“ Oh, sho will havo two passions,” said Crowndiamonds, dryly— 
“ two very strong passions—vanity and ambition! ” 

“For shame!” laughed Chandos. “Never bo cynical upon 
wornon, Crown. It is broaking butterflies upon tho wheel, and 
shooting humming-birds with field-pieces. Well, let tho Lily 
Queen’s sins bo what they may, sho is lovely enough to make us 
forgive them.” 

And ho made his way at last into tho rooms with tho French and 
English dukes, to be detained right and left, and mako his further 
way with dilfioulty into his hostess’s prcsonco. 

When he was at all free, and sought to look for the Queen of 
Lilies, ho found that sho had left. 

“I shall see her at tho Drawing-Iloom,” thought Chandos, 
whom too many woro ever ready to console, for him over to bo left 
to regret an absent lovoliness. Men of his temperament, the tem¬ 
perament of Goethe, aro incessantly accused of inconstancy, becauso 
the list of their lovos is long. On tho contrary, they aro most con¬ 
stant—to their own ideal, which they unceasingly pursue in every 
form which has its outward semblance. What their droains long for 
is not thoro—in that beautiful shadow that looked so liko it, but. 
which was but a transparency, only bright through borrowed 
light; then they cease to love till again they pursue a shadow:; 
and fools call them libertinos. 

That night, or rather in the dawn, Holoise, Countess de la Vivarol, 
looked at her own face in tho mirror, whilo hor attendants were 
taking tho sapphires and onyxes from her hair. It was well worth 
looking at, with its glancing falcon radiance of regard, its inde¬ 
scribable witchery of coquetry, and its rich, delicate tints, indepen¬ 
dent, as yet, evon of pearl-powder. Her mother was the Princosso 
Lucill^ Yiardort, who had married an English baronet; her father 
/none was over so bold as to name,—tho baronet himself put in no 
claim for her; ho lived apart from his wife, who was a handsome, 
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l-tompered creature, as happy in the midst of the elandci 
sho gave rise, as a sea-anemone .in a rock pool. It was 
mal element: the Yiardort, that restless and dominant race 
nad played .,t howls with nothing less than all tho rolling, 
icrns of Europe, always had scandalised tho world ever since 
xoy burst, meteor-like, upon it. All tho Yiardort love sovereignty, 
and get it, though none are born to it. lleloi.^o, who at sixteen had 
married the Count Granior do la Yivarol, was not behind her raco. 
fcJlio plunged eagerly, up to her lovely throat, in European intrigues, 
—so eagerly that she was now banished from Eranco. Her lord 
did not follow her,—there lives not the man who could prefer a 
wife to Paris,—but allowed her richly, so richly, indeed, that sho 
never called him anything worse than “ce petit drule ” when speak¬ 
ing of him in connection with her money-matters. With any other 
affairs ho never came under discussion. 


Before her banishment from Paris, Ohandos, at tho f.amo time 
with herself, had been among tho Eirst Circle of autumn guests at 
Compiegno. In tho torchlight curves, in tho moon-lit terraces, in 
tho palace theatricals, in tho forest hunts, sho had fascinated him, 
he had attracted lior. M. lo Comte was a thoroughly well-bred 
man, who knew tho destinies of husbands, abhorred a scene, and 
neither sought a duel noradivorco: besides, ho was not at tho 
court. Their love-passages went silvery smooth, and wore quito a 
page out of Boccaccio. Now Madame was disposed to be jealous, 
awl Chandos was a little disposed to be tired. Studies after Boeeaccio 
often end thus,—in bathos. 


To-night she looked at her face iu her mirror, and her tiny white 
teeth clenched like a little lion-dog’s. Perhaps the lovo sho had 
taught mercilessly so often had revenged itself hero on its teacher; 
perhaps it was but pique that made her so tcuacious to keop tho 
sway sho had hold over iho lumdsomost man of his ago; bo tho 
spring love, vanity, p tssion, or envy, what it would, her oyes glit¬ 
tered with a dangerous gleam uuder her curling lashes, and 
muttered, between her set teeth— 


“ If he ever love another, if it be twenty years hence- 


CIIAPTER in. 

A riUME MINISTER AT ROME. 

Over and over again John Trevenna had been pressed to take vp 
residence in the stately suites of tho Park Lane houso; but this ho 
had always refused. Ho dined thero, lunched thero, ordered what 
he chose there, and stayed for months each year at Clarencieux» 
but ho bad his own rooms in town, in a quiet street near tho clubs. 
He liked to retain a distinct personality. Besides, people camo to 
see him hero who could never have shown themselves before tho 
porter of the great leader of fashion; men with bulldog hoads and 
elose-cut hair, known as “sporting gents;” men with the glance 
of a ferret and the jewellery of Burlington Arcade, utterly and uu- 
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mislakably “horsymen who always had “ a lovely thin^y.,,*;^- 
by in the mews,—go ip. your ’and, and only thirty sovs„” to^ali* / 
but who traded in many things besides toy terriers; men 0 
soberly dressed, hard-featured, hard-headed Members of trading! 
unions: men with long floating beards, tho look of Burschcn, aina, 
“ artist” writton oil them for thoso who ran to read, without the; 
paint-splashes on their coats; men with clean-shaven faces or whito 
pointed beards, but, shaven or hirsute, Israelites to tho bono: all 
these varieties, and many moro camo to see Trcvenna, who could 
never have gono into tho hall of tho fastidious and patrician 
Cbandos. 

On tho surface, Tiv\ can a had but ono sot of friends, his aristo¬ 
cratic acquaintances of tho clubs and tho Clarendon dinners; sub 
rosa, this bright Bohemian was thoroughly versed in every phase 
and, indeed, every sink of London life and of human nature. It 
was “his way” to know everybody,—it might bo of uso some day; 
he went now—in tho sjimo spirit of restless activity and indoinitablo 
perseverance which had made him as a boy ask tho meaning of 
overy machine and the tricks of every trade that ho passed—to tho 
probing of every problem and tho cementing of every brick in life. 
Tlio multitudes whom ho knew wero countless; tho histories he had 
fathomed wero unrecord.iblo. Mon wero the pawns, knights, 
bishops, and castles of Trovenna’s chess, and ho set himself to wiu 
tho game with them, nou'ir neglecting tho smallest, for a pawn 
sometimes gives checkmate. 

Trcvenna sat now at breakfast early in tbo morning,—half-past 
eight, indeed,—though ho had not been in bed until four. lie slept 
the sound, sweet, peaceful sleep of a child, and very littlo of Unit 
profound repose sutlieed for him. ilis rooms were scrupulously 
neat, but bare of everything approaching art or decoration; Cbandos 
could not have lived a day in them, if lie had been a poor man; 
condemned to them, ho would havo hung an engraving hero, or a 
cast from tho antiquo there, that would havo gono some way to 
redeem them in their useful ugliness. Trcvenna was utterly indif¬ 
ferent to that ugliness ; as far as his oyes went, ho would have been 
as happy in a garret us in a palaco. 

Ilis breakfast was only cofleo and a cbop; he exercised tho strictest 
economy in his life. It was not, to bo suro, very painful to hini ; 
for ho had tho run of all tho wealthiest houses in England, and wa s 
welcomed to every table. Still, it was signifleant of tho man that, 
well a$ bo liked all gourmets’ delicacies, he novor by any cbanco 
squandered money on them, and if ho had to go without them from 
year’s end to year’s end, never would havo done. Naturally ho 
was very solf-indulgont, but he bad schooled himself into consider¬ 
able control. 

Tho colFeo was something rough, tho chop was something tough, 

—English cookery pure; out Trevenna, who would know to a T 
what was wanting in tho flavour of a white sauce at tho best club in 
Ball Mall, and who could appreciate every finest shado in tho most 
masterly art of tho Park Lane chef , took both chop and colfco with¬ 
out a murmur. In the first place, he had tho good appetite of a 
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ighly healthy and vigorous constitution; in the second, he 
.d compensate himself by the daintiest and most delicious of noon 
uners at Chants’ house. 

While he ate andfc drank he was looking at some memoranda, and 
alking to a man before him,—a man who stood before him as an 
inferior beforo his employer; a tall man, lean, venerable, saturnine, 
<vith iron-grey hair that floated on his shoulders like a patriarch, 
and down his chest in a waving beard,—a man in his sixtieth year, 
with his shoulders a little bowed, and his hands lightly clasped in 
front of him. 

This was Ignatius Mathias, of the firm of Tindall & Co., which 
firm was well known Citywards, in a little, dark, crooked, stifling 
lane, where their dusky, sullen-looking, rickety door was only too 
familiar to men in the Guards, men in Middle Temple, men in tho 
Commons, and men in nothing at all but a fashionable reputation 
and a cloud of debts; Tindall & Co. dealt in damaged papor 
chiefly; they bought up most of tho awkward things that floated in 
the market, and, it was said, were making a great deal of money. 
This was but guess-work, however, for the little grimy den of an 
offico told no secrets, however many it guarded; and who was 
Tindall, and who wero Co., -was a thing never known; tho only 
person ever seen, ever found there as responsible, was Ignatius 
Mathias, a Castilian Jew, and most per do considered that ho W'as 
tho Finn; they never were surer on Unir point than when he shook 
his head gravely and said ho “ could but act on bis instructions; 
his principal had been veiy positive : bis principal could not wait.” 

But, be this as it might, Ignatius Mathias was no common Jew 
lender; bo nevor sought to palm off a miserable home-smoked 
Rembrandt, a cracked violin christoned a Straduarius, or a case of 
wretched marsala called madeira, on a customer. Tindall & Co. 
had none of these trick;- ; they simply did business, and if they did 
fit in a very eevero manner, if when they had sucked their orange 
dry they throw the peel away, something cruelly, into tho mud, 
they still only did business thoroughly legitimately, thoroughly 
strictly. Their • ustomers might curse them with terrible bitter¬ 
ness, as the head and root of their destruction, but they could never 
legally complain of them. 

“ Sit down, Mathias; sit down, and pour yourself out a cup of 
coffee,” said Trevenna. “ I’ll run my eyes through these papers ; 
and when you have drunk your e coflee, be able to aceount^me the 
receipts of the month. I know what they should bo; we’ll sco 
what they are.” 

“ You w T ill find them correct, sir,” said Mathias, meekly; “ and I 
need no coffee, I thank you.” 

Neither did ho take the proffered seat; he remained standing, 
his dark brooding eyes dwelling on the parchment-bound receipt- 
book open before him. 

The papers supplied the sauce which was wanting to Trevenna’s 
underdone mutton; as ho glanced through them, his humorous 
lips laughed silenfly every now and then, and his light-blue, cloud¬ 
less, dauntless eyes sparkled with a suppressed amusement. These 
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papers, and their like, brought him as keen a pleasure and t na y ons 
tion as other men find in a fox-hunt or a deer-drive ; it 
chase, and without the fatigue of dashing over bullfinches,^ 
watching in sloppy weather for the quarry; itfffas a battue in.^ 
which all the game was driven ready to hand,—through ana, 
through under the fire of the guns. The beaters had all tho trouble; 
tho marksman all the sport. 

“Chittenden:—dined with him at the Star and Garter last 
Thursday: we’ll soon stop those dinners, my boy. Bertie Braba- 
Kon:—oh! he’s going to bo married to the Iiosefleck heiress: better 
let him alono. Grey Gimme:—who would have thought of his 
being in Queer Street ? Jemmy Haughton:—little fellow,—bar¬ 
rister,—got a bishop for an undo,—bishop will bleed,—won’t see 
him screwed; Church hates scandals,—especially when it’s in lawn 

sleeves. Talbot O’Moore—Warelcy—Bclminstor-Very good,— 

very good,” murmured Trevenna over details of paper floating 
about town, that those whom it otherwise concerned would have 
rather characterised, on the contrary, as very bad. Ho meditated 
a little whilo over tho memoranda,—amused meditation that washed 
down the flavourless coarseness of his breakfast; then ho thrust 
his breakfast-cup awry, pocketed tho lists, and went steadily to 
business. Not that he looked grave, dull, or absorbed even in 
that; he was simply bright, intelligent, and alert, as ho was in a 
ducal smoking-room, bu gnatius Mathias know that those saga¬ 
cious, sparkling glances would havo discovered tho minutest flaw 
in his finance, and that tho man who listened so lightly, with a 
briar-wood pipe between his lips, and his elbows resting on the 
mantel-piece, would have been down on him like lightning at the 
slightest attempt to blind or to cheat one who was keener even 
than that keen Israelite. 

“ All light,” said Trevenna, as, having come to the completion 
of his monthly accounts, the Portuguese closed his book and waited 
for instructions. Trevenna never wasted words over business, 
rapidly as ho chatted over dinner-tables and in club-rooms; and 
Ignatius and he understood each other. “ You take care to keep 
Tindall & Co. dark, oh ? ” 

“Every care, sir.” 

“Encourage them to think you Tindall & Co. by tho charming 
and oxpressivo character of your denial, your inflexible austerity, 
your constant references to your principal. Tho moro you refer to 1 
him, yOu know, tho more they’ll be sure that he doesn’t exist. 
Everybody takes it for granted that a Jew lies.” 

There was a cheerful, easy serenity in tho tone, as though utter-i 
ing the pleasantest compliment possiblo, that made them sound al? 
the more cutting, all the more heartless; yot thoy were spoken with 
such happy indifference. 

The Jew’s dark and hollow cheek flushed slightly : he bent his 
head. 

“I observe all your commands, 6ir.” 

“ Of course you do,” said Trevenna, carolesslv “ Tho first you 
disobey will set the police after Young Hopeful. Tell him it’s no 
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ui hide: I know ho’s at that miserable little Black Forest 

V^o now. lie may just as well como and walk about London, 
nl can’t escape o^xe. Whon I want him, I shall put my hand on 
ifm if ho buries h^nself under a Brazilian forest; you know that.” 

A chango came oyer the unmoyablc, impassive form of the Cas¬ 
tilian,—a change that shook him suddenly from head to foot, as a 
reed trembles in the wind. What littlo blood there was in his dark, 
worn face forsook it; a look of hunted and tcrriblo anguish camo 
\nto his eyes. With the long-suffering patienco of his race, no out¬ 
burst of passion or of entreaty escaped him; but his lips were dry as 
bones as ho murmured faintly, “Sir, sir, bo merciful! I servo 
faithfully; I will givo my body night and day to redeem tho lad’s 
ein.” 

Trevenna laughed lightly. 

“ That’s tho compact. i£eop it, and I don’t touch the boy,” ho 
eaid curtly. 

“You aro very good, sir.” 

“ You may go now,” said Trevenna, with a nod. “ You know 
what to do in all cases; and don’t forget to put tho screw on to 
Fotheringay at once. The next time come a littlo earlier,—seven 
or so; if I’m in bed, I’ll see you. It’s rather dangerous whon peoplo 
arc about; your visits might get blown on. All my people—tho dainty 
gentlemen—are never up till noonday, it’s truo ; hut their servants 
might be about. At all events, ‘ safe bind, snfo find.’ They might 
wonder what 1 borrowed money of you for; it would hurt my cha¬ 
racter.” 

Ho laughed gaily and merrily over the words; they tickled his 
fancy. Tho Jew bowed ievercntially to him, gathered up his 
papers, and left tho room. 

“Tho best organisations aro suro to have a flaw,” thought Tre- 
venna, leaning the o still with his elbows on tho mantcl-piece, 
smoking mo’ditativcly. “Now, there is that Jew; marvellous 
clever follow, slivowd, got head enough to bo a finance-minister; 
grind a nan as well as anybody can; tako you in most'neatly; a 
magnificent machine altogether for cheating, and hard as a flint; 
and yet that Jew’s such a fool over his worthless young rascal of a 
son that you can turn him round your linger through it. There. 
he’s as soft as an idiot and as blind as a bat. Incomprehensible 
that a man can lot such trash creep into him ! It’s very odd, men 
have so many weaknesses; I don’t think I’ve got one.” f 

lie had one; but, like inost men, ho did not imagine it was 
weakness, and in truth it wia not a very tender ono, though it was 
very dominant 

“Not at homo to all tho dukes in tho world, my dear, till 
twelve,” said he, as tho maid-servant of his lodgings (he kept no 
man-servant of any kind, except a miniaturo tiger to hang on 
behind his tilbury) cleared away the breakfast-service. That done, 
Trevenna sat down to a table strown with blue-books, books on 
political economy, books on population and taxation, books 07/ 
government, books English, French, German, and American, a! 
tending to the same direction of study. 
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He certainly did not need to ponder over tlio statistics of nations 
to conduct his affairs with Ignatius Mathias, howovor intricate 
they wore, and ho had received overy benefit that a first-rato educa¬ 
tion can confer. Ihit ho was one of those wise jpen who romoraber 
that tho longest and most learned life, spent aright, never coasos 
to learn till its last breath is drawn; and, moreover, far away in 
limitless perspective in Trevenna’s ambitions lay an arena where 
the victory is not to the strong, nor the race to the swift, but to tho 
ablest tactician in such rare instances as it departs from tho heredi¬ 
tary winners,—an arena where adventurers aro excluded as utterly 
as men of tlio foreign states, though they were princes, were ex¬ 
cluded from tho games of Elis. So for three hours and a half that 
idlo, gossiping Jldneur , that town-jester whom tho town callod 
Chandos’ (Jhieot, plunged himself deop into political subtleties, and 
the scienco of statecraft, and the close logic of financo, bringing to 
their problems a head which grew only clearor tho toughor tho 
problem it clenched, tho deeper tho ground it explored. Hard 
study was as thorough a revelry to Trovcnna as plunging into the 
cool, living water is to a great swimmer. Liko the .swimmer, his 
heart beat joyously as ho dived only to riso again tlio fresher and 
tho bolder. Liko tho swimmer, his soul lose triumphant as he felt 
and ho measured his strength. 

Twelve struck. 

He, who was as punctual as if he were made by clockwork, got 
up, changed his dress in ten minutes, and rang for his tilbury to 
bo brought round. “ I will indemnify myself for my ascetic chop 
in Park Lane, but I will see how the wind is blov/ing for Sir 
Galahad at the Corner first,” thought Trovcnna; and thither he 
went. 

Tho mid-day betting was eager, for it was within a month of tho 
Ascot week. “Tho gentlemen” wero barely out yet; but the 
book-makers wero mustered in full forco, from tbo small specu¬ 
lators, who usually did a little quiet business only in trotting- 
matchcs and quiet handicaps, to the great gamblers of tho ring, 
who took noblemen’s odds in thousands, and netted as much in 
lucky hits as thoso other great gamblers of tho ’Chango and the 
Bourse whom a world that frowns on tho Heath smiles on so 
benignly when they are successful. All tho vast genus, flashy, 
slangy, sharp as needles, with a language of their own, a literature 
of their own, a world of their own,- whom marquises and earls aro 
eagerly familiar with in tho levelling atmosphero of tho Lawn and 
tho Downs, and give a distant frigid nod to, at tho uttermost, it 
they pass them in Piccadilly, were there; and amidst them, in the 
terrific babel of raised voices, Trevenna pushed his way,—as lie 
pushed it everywhere. 

Sir Galahad was higher than ever in public favour. All tho 
shrewdest men we~e afraid to touch him. The Clarencieux stables 
had been famous since tho Regency. Trovenna bet but very little 
usually, he was known to have but little money to risk: but men 
wero eager to have his opinion of tho favourite. None had such 
opportunities of telling to a nicety tho points, powers, stay, and 
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pace of the Clarenci&ux horse in its prime. He gavo the opinion 
frankly enough. Sir Galahad was the finest horse of the year, and 
to his mind would all but walk over the course. The opinion went 
for a great deal, Especially from one who was a master of stablo- 
science, but who wfts no betting man himself. lie had laid hoavy 
bets in Chandos’ name, backing tho favourite for considerable sums 
so long as any could be found rash enough to tako them. 

There was one little, spare, red-wigged, foxy, quiet man wlio 
offered bets on a chestnut—Diadem, an outsider, unknown and 
unnoticed, generally looked on by the touts as fiddle-headed and 
weedy. The colt had trained in an obscuro stable northward, and 
was a “ colt ” only to his breeders and owners in familiar parlance, 
having been known as a Plater in northern autumn-meetings, 
though having earned no sort of renown anywhere. 

When Trcvcnna left Tattersall’s, this little leg, a worn-out, shat¬ 
tered creature, who had ruined himself over ono St. Leger and 
collapsed under it* was walking slowly out in the sun, having 
backed nothing except this ill-conditioned colt. Trovenna paused 
a second by him: 

“ Drop Diadem’s name, or they’ll bo smelling a rat,” he mur¬ 
mured. “Tako tho field agaiust tho favourite with any fools 
you like, as widely as you*can.” 

“ Wonderfully dark we have kept that chestnut. He’s so ugly ! 
that’s the treasure of him; and wo’ve trained him so close, and 
roped him so cleverly, that tho sharpest tout that ever lay in a 
ditch all night to eaten a morning gallop doesn’t guess what that 
precious awkward-looking brute can do,” thought Trevcnna, as he 
got into his tilbury. 

And ho went to eat a second breakfast with Chandos. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE QUEEN OF LILIES. 

Lady Valencia St. Albans stood besido one of tho palms in the 
conservatory of her sister Lady Chesterton's house. It was tho 
day of tho Drawing-Room; she waited for her sister, with her 
white train carelessly caught over one arm, and a shower of lace 
and silk tilling to the ground and trailing there in a perfumy 
billowy cloud. Sho was a picture perfect as tho eye could ask or 
tho heart could conceive in the glowing colours of the blossoms 
round; and a painter would have given her to his canvas as tho 
Ordella or the Evadne of Fletcher’s dramas in all their swoet and 
delicate graco, or, if passion could pass over those luminous, 
thoughtful eyes, as Vittoria Corrombona in her royal and imperious 
beauty. 

Passion had never troubled their stillness as yet. Some touch 
of calamity had indeed cast a shadow on her; the pressire of im¬ 
providence and of impoverishment had sent her fathor to the Roman 
air that she had breathed so long, and his decease hftd left her, for 
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an oarl’s daughter, almost penniless, whilo his tit^o and estatos had 
passed away to a distant heir malo. Her poverty was ’bitter, 
terribly bitter, to the Queen of Lilies, daughter of the once splendid 
house of Ivors. She was littlo better than dopendnfxt on tho gene¬ 
rosity of her brother-in-law, Lord Chesterton, aid tho- nature in 
her was born for tho magnificence of dominion, the consciousness 
of inalienable powor. 

She stood now under the curled, hanging loaves of the palms, 
their pale Eastern greon contrasting, as though sho had been posed 
thcro by a painter’s skill, with the exquisito colouring of her own 
beauty, and tho snowy, trailing robes that fell about her. Of that 
beauty she was too proud to bo vain; she was simply conscious 
of it as an ompress is conscious of the extent of the sway of her 
sceptre. 

“ Wo’re rather early,” said her sister, a brusque, abrupt, showy 
woman. “ Who sent you thoso flowers P Clydesmore ? Admirable 
person, very admirablo; groat pity ho’s such a bore. How well 
you look, Valencia! On nepouvait mieux. Chandos will be at the 
palace, you know, this morning.” 

“ Are you suro P” 

“ .Perfectly. lie is everywhere. It is tho most difficult thing 
to secure his presence at any timo. lie is so fastidious, too! He' 
has sent mo a most courtly note, however. I wrote to say you 
had just arrivod from Romo, and that I would bring you with 
mo to his ball to-night; and there is his answer. It is an immense 
deal from him,!” 

Lady Valencia took the white, scented paper her sister tossed to, 
her, and a faint, gratified flush passed over tho pure fairness of her 
face; her lips parted with a slight smilo. Sho had heard so much 
of the writer—of his*famo, of his conquosts, of his homage to 
boauty, of his omnipotence in fashion. 

“ IIo is very rich, is ho not?” 

“Rich!” said Lady Chesterton. “A thousand men aro rich; 
money’s made so fast in those days. Chandos is very much more 
than only rich. Ho could make us all eat acorns and drink cider, 
if* ho chose to set tho fashion of it. IIo rules the ton entirely, and 
lives far more en roi than some royalties we know.” 

“Yes; I heard that in Rome. Mon spoko of being ‘friends 
with Chandos,’ as they might spoak of being invited to tho court.” 

“ Chandos givos much greater fashion than the palace ever 
confers. Bores and parvenus go there, but they nover visit him,” 
responded Lady Chostorton, with an impressive accentuation almost 
thrilling. “Nothing will ever make him marry, you know. Ho 
would hold it in absolute horror. The Princess Mario of Albo is 
terribly in love with him—almost dying, they say; very beautiful 
creature, she is too, and would'bring a magnificent dower.” 

The Lily Queen smiled slightly, her thoughtful, half-haughty 
smile. Sho know, aa though they were uttered aloud, tho motives 
of her sister’s littlo detour into this littlo sketch of sontimont. 

“With so much distinction, he could bo raised to tho peerage 
rxv day, of course?” sho inquired, half absontly, (fcuwing to hoc' 
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the doop purple bolls of an Oriental plant. Slie declined 1 o pursue 
tho more poetic track, yet she looked a poem herself. 

“ liaised!” echoed her sister. “ My dear, he would call it any¬ 
thing but raised ^ The Chandos were Marquises of Clarencieiix, 
you remember, until the title was attaindered in tho Forty-Five. 
Philip Chandos, the premier, could have had it restored at any 
time, of course; but he invariably declined. Ernest Chandos is 
like his father; he would not accept a pcerago.” 

“ Not a new one. But ho might revive his own.” 

<{ He might, of course; nothing would bo refused to him; they 
would be glad to havo him in tho Lords. But ho has often replied 
that, like his father, he declines it. He has some peculiar notions, 
you know; there has been some oath or other taken in the family, 

I believe, about it—great nonsense, of course—utter Quixotism. 
But men of genius are Quixotic: it never docs to contradict them. 
They are like that mare of mine, Million: give them their head, 
and 'tney will bo sweet-tempered enough—toko you over some 
very queer places sometimes, to bo sure, but still tolerably even 
goers; but once give them a check, they rear and throw you 
directly. I never disagreo with authors, any more than with 
maniacs.” 

With which expression of her compassionate consideration for 
genius, Lady Chesterton, who was very well known across the 
grass-countries and with tho buckhounds, shook out her -violet 
velvets and black Spanish lac.cs, well content with tho warning 
she had adroitly conveyed to her sister never to disagreo with the 
eminent leader of society, whom women idolised as they idolised 
Jermyn and Giammont in tho splendid days of Hampton Court. 

Tho Queen of Lilies did not answer; she stood silent, looking 
still at the note she held, as though tho paper could tell her of its 
writer, while her otacr hand ruthlessly drew the purplo bells of 
the flower down in a shower at her feet. 

“ Is ho so much spoilt, then? Can he not bear contradiction?” 
she said at Prgth. 

“ My dear, ho has never tried it,” retorted her sister, with some 
petulance. “ Bear it! of course he would bear it: ho is tho first 
gentleman in Europo: hut tho woman who teased him with it 
would never see him again. lie is so used to being followed, ho 
would not know what it was to be opposed. He is the most gruce - 
ful, the most brilliant, tho most generous person in the world: at 
tho samo tiino he is tho mos£ dithcult to please. Guess, youn elf, 
whether a man whoso ideal is Lucrecc is very likely to be easily 
enslaved. But it is timo to go.” 

And paving cast that arrow to hit her sistor’s vanity or piquo 
her pride, as it might happen. Lady Chesterton floated out of the 
drawing-rooms, followed by tho Lily Queen, who laid the note 
down with a lingering farewell glance as she swept away. Sho 
had heard much of its winter some years past in Romo, although * 
they had never met; and sho had seen his eyes grvo her an 
eloquent muto homage night before—eyes that it was said 
looked on no woman without awakening love. 
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“How beautiful his face is I” sbe thought, recalling the night 
just passed, and that momentary glance of one long famous to 
her by reputation. “ Lord Clarencieux—Marquisjyf Clarencieux: 
—it is a fine title.” j 

“ Going to the Drawing-Room P” said Trevenna, entering one 
of tho morning-rooms in Park Lane to take his meditated second 
breakfast. Chandos was taking his first, tho chamber scented and 
chaded, and cooled with rose-water, and his attendants, Georgian 
and Circassian girls he had bought in the East and appointed to 
his household. Tho world had been a little scandalised at those 
lovely slaves; but Chandos had soon converted his friends to hia 
own views regarding them. “ Why have men to wait on you,” 
ho had argued, “ when you can have women—soft of foot, soft of 
voice, and charming to look atP To take your chocolate from 
James or Adolphe is no gratification at all; to take it from Leila or 
Zelma is a great one.” And his pretty Easterns were certainly 
irresistible living proofs of tho force of his arguments. They were 
fluttering about him now with silver trays of coiice, sweetmeats, 
liqueurs, and fruit, dressed in their Oriental costumo, and serving 
him with most loving obedience. A Erench duke and two or threo 
Guardsmen were broakfasting with him, playing a lansquenet 
at noon, from which they had just risen. Men were very fond 
of coming to tako a cup of chocolato from thoso charming young 
odalisques. 

“ Cards at noon, Chandos ?” cried Trevenna, as he sauntered in 
the room, regardless alike of tho presence of fashionable men who 
looked coldly on him, and of the charms of the Turkish attendants. 
“ Eie! fie! The only legitimate gaming beforo dinner is the sanc¬ 
tioned and sanctified swindling done upon ’Change.” 

“ Business is holier than pleasure, 1 suppose,” laughed Chandos. 
“Business ruins a host of others; pleasure only ruins yoursolf: 
of course the world legitimates the first. How are you to-day ? 
Yes, I am going to tho Drawing-Room; I am going to see tho 
Uuoen of Lilies. I will endure the crush and ennui of St. James’s 
for her. Take something to eat, Trevenna?” 

“All too light and too late for me. I’m a John Bull,” said 
Trevenna, taking a glass of cura9oa, nevertheless, with somo 
Strasbourg 2>“te. “ Havo you heard the last nows of Lady Carol* 

lynno?” 

“ No. Gone off with poor Bodod ? ” 

“Precisely. Went off with him from Lillingstone Ilouse last 
night. Never missed till just now. Carallynne’s started in pursuit, 
swelling to shoot poor Bo dead. Dare say he will, too: 1 bon sang 
ne peut mentir;’ it must break the criminal law rather than 
break its word.” 

“ Hard upon Bo,” murmured Cosmo Grenvil of the Coldstreams. 
“She made such fast running on him, and a fellow can’t always 
Bay no.” 

i “ Well, the mischiefs her mother’s fault; she made her marry a 
man she hated,” said Chandos, drawing one of the bright braids 
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of the Circassian near him through his hand. “Poor Car! he is 
quite d Vantique: that sort of revenge has gone out with hair- 
powder, highwayjnen, patches, and cock-fighting.’* 

“Beauty of a opmmercial ago: we can turn damaged honour 
and broken carriage-panels into money, nowadays,” said Tro- 
venna. “ Carallynne’s rococo. Liberty all, say I. If my wile runs 
away with a penniless hussar, why tho deuce am I to make a 
fuss about it ? 1 think 1 should bo the gainer far and away.” 

“Noblesse oblige” said Grenvil, softly. “Car don’t like his 
name stained; Old-World prejudice; groat bosh, of course, and 
Mi*. Trevenna can’t understand the weakness—very naturally.” 

“ Mr. Trevenna doesn’t understand it, Lord Cosmo. Why stand¬ 
ing up to have an ounce of load shot into you across a handkerchief 
should bo considered to atone to you for another man’s having tho 
amusement of making love to your property, is boyond my prac¬ 
tical comprehension. If I were a bellicose fellow, now, I should 
call you out for that pretty speech.” 

“ I only go out with my equals,” yawned the handsome Guards¬ 
man, indolently turning to resume his flirtation in Turkish w-th a 
Georgian. 

* “Where do you ever find them—for insolence ?” said Trevoima, 
tranquilly. 

“ Clearly hit, Cos,” laughed Chandos, to arrest whatever sharper 
words might havo ensued. “ So Lady Car has gone off at last! I 
declaro, Trevenna, you aro the most industrious chiffonnitr for col¬ 
lecting naughty stories that ever existed. You must come across 
somo very dirty tatters sometimes. I do boliove you know every¬ 
thing half an hour before it happens.” 

“Scandals are like dandelion-seeds,”.said Trevenna, with the 
brevity of an Ecclesiastic as. “ A breath scattors thorn to tho four 
winds of heaven; Vat thoy aro arrow-headed, and stick, whore 
they fall, and bring forth and multiply fourfold.” 

“And scandals and dandelions aro both only weeds that are 
relished by nothing but donkeys.” 

“You kno^ nothing at all about either. You don’t want 
scandal for your pastime, nor taraxacum for your liver; but when 
you are septuagenarian, dyspeptic, and bored, you’ll bo glad of the 
»saistance of both.” 

“My dear fellow, what uuimaginablo horrors you suggest! 
Whenever I feel the days of darkness coming, I shall gently 
retire from existcnco in a -warm bath, or breathe in chloroform 
from a bouquet of heliotrope. The world is a very pleasant club; 
but, if once it got dull, tako your name olf the books. Nothing 
easier; and your friends won’t dine tho worse.” 

“ Bather tho better, if your suicido is piquant. Something to 
censure, flavours your curry better than all tho cayenne. We 
never enjoy our eni.re.-m.ets so thoroughly as when wo nrnrmnrover 
it, 4 Very sad! terribly wrong! ’ Apropos of censure, even the 
Hyper critic won’t censure you: there are three columns of superb 
laudation to Litcrece.” 

M Never read critiques, my dear Trevenna,— 
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1 Such is onr pride, our folly, or our cru, ; 

That only those who cannot write, review !* 

1 am sorry to hear they praise me. I fear, after all, then, I must 
write very badly. Reviewers puff bad books, as lefties praise plain 
women.” * 

“ To show their own superiority: very likely. However, whether 
you please it or not, Jim Jocelyn is so lavish of his milk and honey 
that the Ih/percritic will have to atone for his weakness by chopping 
up novels m vinegar all the rest of the season. 1 am sure he will 
expect to dine with you at Richmond.” 

“ Indeed! Then ho may continue to—expoct it. C neither buy 
a Boswoll with a bouillabaisse , nor play Maecenas by giving a mate - 
lote. Praise hired with a pat& t what a droll state of literature! ” 

“Not at all. Every thing’s bought and sold, from the dust of 
the cinder-lieaps to the favour of Heaven—which last little trifle is 
bid for with all sorts of things, from a pieco of plato for the rector, 
to a new church for St. Paul, it being considered that thG Creator 
of the Universe is peculiarly gratified by small popper-pots in 
silver, and big pepper-pots in Rtucco, as propitiatory and dedicatory 
offerings. Pooh! everybody’s bribed. The only blunder over made 
is in the bribe not being suited to the recipient.” 

“You have suffered from that ? ” 

Trevenna, the importurbable, laughed as Grenvil dealt him that 
hit & la Talleyrand , murmuring the quostion in his silkiest, sleepiest 
tone. The Guardsman was’a dead foe to tho Adventuror. 

“ I wish I had, Lord Cosmo. I should like to be bribed right 
and left. It would show I was a ‘ man of position.* When the 
world slips douceurs into your pocket, things are going very well 
with you. I can’t fancy a more conclusive proof of your success 
than a host of bribers trying to buy you. Put, to be sure, 
tho aristocratic prejudice is in favour ot' owing money, not of 
making it.” 

Which hit tho ball back again to his adversary, C09 Grenvil 
being in debt lor everything, from the thousands with which he 
had paid his Spring Meeting losses to tho fifty-guinea dressing- 
box ho had bought for a pretty rosicre the day before, as lie 
brought her ovor from Paris. 

“ Let that follow alone, Cos,” laughed Chandos, to avert the 
stormy eloment which seemed to threaten the 6orenity of his 
breakfast-party. “ Trevenna will beat us all with his tonguo, if 
we tempt him to try conclusions. He should be a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer or a cheap John ; I am not quite clear which as 
yet.” 

“Identically the same things!” cried Trevenna. “Tho only 
difference is the scalo they aro on; one talks from the bench, and 
the other from the honchos; one cheapens tins, and the other 
cheapens taxes; one has a salve for an incurable disease, and the 
other a salve for the national debt; one rounds his periods to put 
off a watch that won’t go, and the other to cover a deficit that 
won’t close; but they radically drive the same trade, and both 
are .successful if the spavined mare trots out looking sound, and 
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the people pay up.* ‘ Look what I save you,’ cry Cheap John and 
Chancellor; and while they shout their economics, they pocket 
their shillings. Ah, if I were 6ure I could bamboozle a village, I 
Bhould know I wjis qualified to make up a Budget.” 

“ And my belief is you could do either or both,” laughed 
Chandos, as ho rose with a farewell caress of his hand to the bright 
braids of gazelle-eyed Leila. “ Are you all going ? To be sure I 
—the Drawing-Room, I had forgotten it: wo shall be late as it is. 
Au revair , then, till we meet in a crush. Nothing would take me 
to that hottest, dullest, drowsiest, frowsiest, and least courtly of 
courts if it were not for our lovely—what is her name P—Queen of 
the Lilies.” 

And Chandos, who glittered at tho Tuilcries and at Vienna as 
magnificently as Villiers ever had dono before him, and who had a 
court of his own to which no courts could give splendour, went to 
dress for St. James’s as his guests left the chamber, pausing a 
moment himself beside Trovenna. 

“ Are you coming ? ” 

“I? No! Mr. John Trevenna is not an elegant name for a 
court-list. It would look very bourgeois and bare beside tho 
patrician statolinoss of Chandos of Clarencieux .” 

Dor a moment ho spoke almost with a snarl, the genuine, bright 
sorenity of his mirthful good temper failing for an instant. Sur¬ 
prised, Chandos laid his hand on his shoulder and looked at him. 

“ Nonsense ! what is tho matter with your name P It is a vory 
good one, and I would bot much that you will ono day make it 
a known one. Why should you not attend at the palace to-day P 
I presented you years ago.” 

“You, you did, man yrincc ,” laughed Trevenna, whose ill- 
humour could not last longor than twenty seconds. “ You took 
mo out of prison, and you introduced me to court:—what an 
antithesis! No! I don’t want to come. I always feel so dread¬ 
fully like a butler in silk stockings and tights; and 1 don’t care 
about creeping in at tho tail of a list in tho morning papers. It’s 
not elovating to your vanity to bring up the rear, like the spiders 
in a child’s procession of Noah’s Ark animals.” 

“Poor fellow! He has brains enough to be premier, and bo 
is nothing but a penniless man-on-tho-town,” thought Chandos, 
as he entered the dressing-room and put himself in the hands of 
his body-servants to dress for the court. “A better tamper never 
breathed, but it sometimes galls him, I dare say, not to occupy a 
higher place. I have been too selfish about him: giving him 
money and giving him dinners is not enough to deal fairly by 
him: he ought to be put forward. I will try and get him into tho 
House. I could havo a pocket-borough for him from some of 
them; and he could be trusted to make his own way there. His 
style would suit St. Stephen’s; he would always be pungent, and 
never be metaphorical; he is too good a scholar to offend theii 
taste, and too shrewd a tactician to alarm them with genius.” 

And revolving plans for the welfare and advancement of his 
fidus Achates , Chandos dressed and went down to his carriage. 
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Trevenna looked out of ono of the windows, and watchea the gay 
elegance of the equipage as it swept away. 

“Go to the palace, my brilliant courtier,” hejSaid to himself, 
while his teeth set like the teeth of a bulldog, strong, fine, whito 
teeth, that clenched close. “ Mon as graceful and as glittering 
oven as you went by the dozens to Versailles in their lace and 
their diamonds, to end their days behind the bars of La Force or 
on the red throne of the guillotine. My dainty gentlemen, my 
gallant aristocrats, my gilded butterflies! 4 Lira bien qui rira le 

dernier.* Do you think I amuse you all now not to use you all 
by-and-by ? ' Wo’ro not at the ond of the comedy yet. I am your 
Triboulet, your Chicot, whose wit must never tire and whose blood 
must never boil; but I may outwit you yet under the cap and 
bells. 4 La vengeance cat boiteuse ; cllevient d pas lents; mais—elk 
yient! * And what a comfort that is! ” 

This was tho solitary weakness in his virile and energetic nature 
—a nature otherwise strong as bronze and unyielding as granite— 
this envy, intense to passion, morbid to womanishness, vivid to 
exaggeration of all these symbols, appanages, and privileges of 
rank. Chiofly, of course, he envied them for that of which they 
were the insignia and tho producer; but, beyond this, he onvied 
them themselves, envied every trifle of thoir distinction with as 
acute and as feminine a jealousy as ever rankled in a woman’s 
heart for tho baublos and the flatterios she cannot attain. It was 
a weakness, and one curiously and deeply graven into his tem¬ 
perament, in all other respects so bright, so shrowd, so practical, 
and so dauntless. 

As ho turned from tho casement, the retriever, Beau Sire, stand¬ 
ing near, fixed liis brown eyes on him and growlod a fierce, short 
growl of defiance. Trovenna looked at him and laughed. 

“Curse you, dog! You needn’t bo jealous of mo, Beau Sire* 
I don’t love your master.” 

Nevertheless, Trovenna rang tho bell, and ordered some of tho 
best clarots of Beau Sire’s master to bo brought for his own drink¬ 
ing, and took his luncheon in solitude. He offered Beau Siro the 
dog’s favourite bonne bonche, the liver-wing of a pheasant; but 
Beau Sire showed his teeth, and refused to touch it, with a superb 
canine scorn. 

“ You’ve more discrimination than your master, 0 you Lavater . 
among rotrievers! You know his # foes : he doesn’t,” laughed Tro¬ 
venna, while he finished his luncheon with tho finer appreciation 
of Dubose’s talent, and of the <j/ily perfections of tho hock and the 
mareschino, because of his previous asceticism over a mutton-chop. 

• 

“You aro safe for tho Cup, Ernest?” said his Grace of Castle- 
maine, as thoy encountered each othor in the press of tho reception- 
room at tho palaco. The duke was a very old man, but ho was as 
superb a gentleman as any in Europe, a gallant soldier, a splendid 
noble still, with his lion-like mane of silken silver hair and his 
blue and flashing eyes, as ho stood now in his'Field-Marshal’s 
uniform, with the Garter ribbon crossing his chest, and start' And 
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orders innumerable on his heart} above the scars of breast-Wounds 
gained at Yittoria and in many a cavalry-charge in Spain. 

“ Safe P Oh^yes. There is nothing in any of the establishments 
to be looked at, beside Gulahad,” answered Chandos, between 
whom and the diike there was always a sincere and cordial affec¬ 
tion. They wore alike in many things. 

“ No: at least it must be kept very dark if there be. By the 
way, there was a man—a thorough scamp, but a very good judge 
of a horse—offering very widely at Tattersall’s to-day on a chestnut, 
l)iadom. I know the fellow: he got into difficulties years ago, at 
the time of the White Duchess scandal: she was carted out stiff as 
a stake on the St. Leger morning, and it was always suspected he 
poisoned her; but he would know what ho v,’us about, and ho 
offered long odds on tho chestnut.” 

“ Diadem ? ” repeated Chandos, whose eyos wore glancing over 
the many-coloured sea about him of feathers, jewels, floating trains, 
military orders, and heavy epaulets, to seek out the Queen of the 
Lilies. “Diadem? You mean an outsider, entered by p, York¬ 
shire man ? My dear duke, ho is the most wretched animal, I 
hear. Trevenna tells me he could not win in a Consolation 
scramble.” 


“ Humph! may-be. You never scarcely go to tho Corner 
yourself? ” 

“ Very rarely. I like to keep up the honour of tho Clarencieux 
establishment; but of all abominations the slang of the stable is 
the most tedious. Trevenna manages all that for me, you know.” 

“ Yes, I know. Clever fellow, very -clever; but I never liked 
him. Nothing but an adventurer.” 

“ For shame, duke ! You should not use that word. It is the 


last resource of mediocrity when it can find nothing worse to cast 
against excellence.” 

“ Believe in people, my doar Chandos ; bolievo in thorn ! You 
will find it so profitable! ” murmured his Grace, as the press of 
the crowd swept them asunder. 

From the vluardsmen, who, to their own discomfiture, had 
formed the escort, and wore drawn up with their troop outside to 
iatch but fugitive glimpses of fair faces as the carriages passed, 
>0 the ministers in tho Throne-room, whose thoughts were usually 
too prosaically bent on questions of supply or votes of want of 
' confidence to turn much to these vanities, there was one predomi¬ 
nant and heightened expectation—the sight of the Queen of the 
Lilies. Humour had long floated from Home of her extraordinary 
loveliness; poets had sung it, sculptors immortalised it, and artists 
adored it there. Chandos now waited for it impatiently where he 
stood among tho circle of princes, peers, and statesmen about the 
throne. His loves had been countless, always successful, never 
embittered, intensely impassioned while they lasted, swiftly 
awakened, and often as rapidly inconstant. The very facility with 
which his vows were heard made them as easily broken: he loved 
passionately, but he loved so many! The eyes that he had last 
looked on were always the stars that guided him. A woman 
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mmid \>&y likely have told him that he had never really loved: 
ho wonld have told her that ho had loved a thousand times. And 
ho would have been more right than she. Love is jlo more eternal 
than the roses, but, like the roses, it renows with every summer 
sun in as fair a fragrance as it bloomed beforo. 0 

Women only rebel against this truth because their season of the 
roses—thoir youth—is so short. 

At last the delicate white robes swept by him; thrown out from 
tho mazo of gorgeous colour, of gleaming gold, of diamonds and 
sapphires, of purples fit for Titian, of rubies fit for Rubens, of 
azuro, of scarlet, of amber, filling tho chamber, like a cameo from 
tho dcop hues of an illuminated background, tho Athonian-liko 
fairness of her face glanced once more on his sight: sho was close 
to him as sho swept towards tho throne. 

“ She is fit, herself, for tho throne of tho Cirsars,” he thought, 
as I10 followed tho slow soft movements of hor imporial gruco. 
Once again their eyes mot, sho saw him where I10 stood among 
the royal and titled groups about tho dais, and a slight flush roso 
over her brow—a flush that, if it betrayed her, was hidden as sho 
bowed hor proud young head beforo hor sovereign, ytft not hidden 
so soon but that he caught it. 

“Passionless! They must wrong hor; thoy havo not known 
how to stir her heart,” ho thought, as ho followed her with his 
glance still as sho passed 011 wind and out of the Throne-room. 
J ler romembranco haunted him in tho palaco: for tho first time ho 
thrust such a romembranco away. “ Bagatello ! ” ho thought, as 
ho throw himself back among his carriage-cushions and drove to 
Flora do TOnno’s. “ Lot me keep to beauty that J can win at no 
cost hut a set of emeralds or a toy-villa: tho payment for hers 
would bo far too dear. Hcloiso was right.” 

“ Brilliant affair ! Moro like a fete a la Jlegemce than anything 
else. How tho monoy goes! Tho cost of 0110 of those nights 
would buy me a seat in tho House,” thought Trovenua that evening, 
as he passed up the staircase of Park Lane. 

Tho dinners and suppers of tho Richmond villa, in all thoir 
gaiety and cxtravaganco, wero not more famous with Anonyma 
and‘her sisterhood, than the entertainments to tho aristocratic 
worlds with which Chandos, in Paris and Naples, revived all the 
splendour of both Regencies, and outshone in his own housos tho 
gatherings of imperial courts, wero - celobrated in that creme de la 
creme which alone wero summoned to them. Tho fetes that ho 
gave abroad ho gave in England, startling society with their 
novelty and their magnificence. Chandos showed that the Art of 
Pleasure was not dead. To-night all that was highest in both tho 
French and English aristocracies came to a costumo-ball that was 
also at pleasure a masked-ball, and professedly in imitation of 
tho Yegllone of Florentine carnivals. 

Trevonna paused a moment near the entrance of tho reception- 
rooms, where ho could see both the constantly increasing throng 
that ascended the stairs and the loDg perspective of the chamberr 
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beyond, that ended in the dark palm-groups, the mosses of tropic 
flowers, and the columns and sheets of glancing water foaming in 
the light of th© winter-garden in the distance. Masked himself, 
and dressed simply in a dark violet domino, he looked down 
through the pageant of colour, fused into one rich glow by the 
lustre that streamed from a hundred chandeliors, from a thousand 
points of illumination, till his eyes found and rested on Chandos, 
who, with tho famed Clarencioux diamonds glittering at every 
point of his costume, as Edward the Fourth, Btood far off in an 
inner drawing-room, receiving his guests as they arrived. 

“Ah, my White Rose!” said Trevenna to himself, “how tho 
women love you, and how the world loves you, and how lightly 
you wear your crown! Edward himself had not brighter gold in his 
hair, nor fairer loves to his fancy. Well, you have some Plantagenot 
blood, they say, in that sangre azul of your gentloman’s veins, and 
the Plantagenots wore always dazzling and—doomed.” 

With which historical reminiscence driftirg through his thoughts, 
Trevenna drew himself a little back, farther into the shelter of an 
alcove filled with broad-leaved Mexican plants, and studied tho 
scene at his leisure. There was a certain savago envy and a certain 
luscious satisfaction mingled together in tho contemplation. 

“ Tho fools that go to see comedies, and read novels and satiros, 
while they can look on at Life! ” thought Trevenna. who was 
never weary of watching that mingling of comedy and melodrama, 
though his genius was rather the loquacious thdn the meditative. 
“T can’t picture greater fun than to have been a weather-wise 
philosopher who knew what Vesuvius wa3 going to do, told nobody 
any tiling, but took a stroll through Pompeii on tho last day, while 
his skiff waited for him in tho bay. Fancy 6ccing tho misors 
clutch their gold, vdulo ho knew they’d offer it all for baro life in 
an hour; tho lovers swear to lovo for etomity, while he knew their 
lips would be cold beforo night; the bakers put the loaves in the 
oven, while ho know nobody would ever take them out; the 
epicures ordor their prandium, wltile ho know tboir mouths would 
be chokefuli of ashes; tho throngs pour into tho circus, laugLing 
and eager, while ho know they poured into their grave; tho city- 
gay in tho sunshine, while he know that the lava-flood would 
swamp it all before sunset. That would have been a comedy 
worth seeing. Well, I can fancy it a little. My graceful Pom¬ 
peian, who know nothing hut the rose-wroaths of Aglaii and 
Astarte. how will you liko tho stones and tho dust in your teeth 

And Trovenna, pausing a moment to enjoy to its fullest, tho 
classical tableau he had called up in his mind’s eye, and looking 
still at the friend whom he had alternately apostrophised as. Plan- 
tagenet and Pompeian, left his alcovo and nis reverie to mingle 
with the titled crowd in his dark domino and his close Venetian 
mask, casting an epigram hero, a scandal there, a suspicion in this 
place, a slander in that, blowing away a reputation as lightly as 
thistle-down, and sowing a seed of disunion between two lives that 
loved, with dexterous whispers under his disguise that could never 
bo traced, and as amused a malice in the employment as any Siamese 
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monkey when ho swings himself by his tail from bough to bough 
to provoke the crocodiles to exasperation. True, as monkey may 
got eaten for his fun, so Trevenna might get foufid out for his 
pastime; but, to both monkey and man, the minimum of danger 
with the maximum of mischief made a temptation that was irre¬ 
sistible. Trevenna had been the most mischiovous boy that ever 
tormented tom-cats; ho was now tho most mischiovous wit that 
ever tormented mankind. 

Ho was a moral man; ho had no vices; ho had only one weak¬ 
ness—he hated humanit} 7 . 

“ How extravagant you are, Tiniest! ” said tho Duko of Castlo 
manic. “ Do you think these people love you any tho better lor 
All you throw away on them, chi'” 

“ Love mo ? Well, the fairer section do, I hope.” 

Tho Duko gave another littlo growl to himself as ho brushed a 
molh off Jus broad blue ribbon. 

* Ah! women were always tho ruin of your race and of mine: 
><»u have tho weakness from both sides, Ernest. There was your 

iall.vr-” 

“Who was a Avucodlv proud man, wasn’t ho, duko?” asked 
Trovouiia, with ‘cant, ceremony, rr ho caino up by Uastlomaine’s- 
side, without his mask now, and having glided into a blue domino, 
that ins gunnowde.r- whispers might not bo traced to him. 

The Duko leol id down on hi:' from tho tower of his height, 
scarce bent more i:i.-n when ho was a Colonel of cavalry at 
Salamanca. 

“ I’roud f I'mhsjp? so, si»*. A ,■venturers thought him so. llo 
put down impu ’* nee where - ' er ho mot with it. Li is a pity ho is 
not aiive now.’' 

“To pub ?/iedownP I understand, duko,” laughed Trovonna, 
impervious to saiiro, and impenetrable c\ )ii to a cut direct, who 
caught every bullet sent against him, gady and courageously, and 
played with it unharmed as 11 conjurer will. (What magic has the 
conj uror ? None; but ho has ono trick more than the world that ho 
batiks.) “ Ah! 1 can’t let inysolf bo put down; I’m like a cork 
or an outrigger; all my safety lies in my buoyancy. 1 have no 
ballast; I must float as I can. Storms sink ships of the lino, and 
spare straws.” 

“Yes, sir, rubbish floats generally, I believe,” said his Grace, 
grimly, turning his back on him as he took out his snuff-box, 
enamelled by Pettitot and given him by Charles Dix. Trevenna 
bowed as low as though the silver-haired Sabreur had paid him a 
complimont and had nut turned his back 011 him. 

“ I/iecept your Grace’s piophecy. Rubbish floats; I shall float. 
And when I am at tho top of tho wave, won’t every ono call my 
dirtiest pebbles fino pearls Y ” 

“ I think he will float,” murmured tho Duko, passing outward 
through the rooms to tho noiseless, shut-off, luxurious chamber 
dedicated to cards, which had an altar in Chandos’ house, as if 
they were its Penates. “ Sort of man to do well ahywhere; bo a 
privileged wit in a palace, and chief demagogue in a revolution j 
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be merry in a bagne, and give a pat answer if he were tried fr.r 
his life; hold his own in a cabinet, and thrive in the bus.h. A 
clever fellow, an audacious follow, a most marvellous, impudent 
fellow.” 

“ An insufferable fellow! I wish Chandos would not give him 
tho run of the house, and the run of tho town, as he docs,” said my 
Lord of Moreharapton, wending his way also to tho card-rooms, 
“ Tho man has no idea of his place.” 

“I think he has only too good a ono: ho imagines it to bo— 
everywhere. But the follow will do well. lie plays so admirable 
a game at whist; leads trumps in tho hold French manner, which 
has a great deal to be said for it; has an astonishing recuperative 
power; if one play will not servo, changes his attack and defence 
with amazing address, and does more with a wretched hand than 
half the plavcra in the clubs do with a good ono. A man who can 
play whist like that could command a kingdom; he has learnt to 
be ready for overy position and for every emergency. Still, with 
you, I don’t like him,” said his Grace, entering tho card-room to 
devote himself to his favourite science at guinea points, whero, 
despite his inherent aversion to Trevonna, he would havo been 
willing to havo that inimitablo master of the rnbhor for a partner. 

The Duke was quite right, that a man who has trained his intel¬ 
lect to perfection in whist has trained it to be capable of achieving 
anything that tho world could offer. A campaign does not need 
more combination; a cabinet does not iequiro more address; an 
astronomer-royal does not solve finer probloms; a continental 
diplomatist doos not prove greater tact. Trovenna had laid out 
the time ho spent over its greeu tablo even more profitably for tho 
ripening and refining of his intelligence than in the hours ho gave 
to his blue-books; and tho Duko’s eulogy was but just. 

His rooms wen nearly full, but Chandos still glanced every now 
und then impatiently towards the entrance-doors that opened in 
tho dislanco to the staircase. Eyes that might well claim to ho 
load-6tars wooed him through coquettish Venetian masks, and 
faces too Lor for that envious disguiso met his gazo wherever it 
fumed. On his ear at that moment was the silvery ring of La 
Vivarol’s gay raillery, and at his side was that bright exile of tho 
Tuileries, fluttering her sapphiro-studded wings as a Filledes Fcux. 
Still ever and again his oyes turned towards the entrance as he 
moved among his guests, and suddenly a new look glanced into 
them. She who held him captive at that moment saw that look, 
nnd knew it well. Sho had seen it lighten for her in tho forests of 
Coinpiegne when the summer moon had streamed down through 
tho leaves on a royal hunting-party sweeping through the glades 
to tho mellow music of hunting-horns, and they had lingered 
behind while the bridles dropped on their horses’ necks, and only 
tho wooing of soft words broke tho silence as tho hoofs sank noise¬ 
lessly in the deep thyme-tangled grasses. 

She knew the look of old, and followed it. It rested on the 
Queen of Lilies. 

If that poetic loveliness had been fair in tho morning light, >i” 
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was fa: fairer now. By a delicate flattery to her 
Queen had chosen as her impersonation the role of his own Lucreco, 
a Byzantine Greek; and her dross, half Eastern, glowed with the 
brightness of Oriental hues, while the snow-white barracan floated 
lotmd her like a cloud, and Byzantine jowols gleamed upon her 
bosom and her hair—jewels that had seen tho Court of the Com¬ 
mon! and the sack of Dandolo—jewels that had once, perhaps, 
been on tho proud, false brow of the Imperial Irene. 

La Vivarol looked, and did not underrate one in whom she 
foresaw her riyal. 

“Ah, there is your living Lucreco! It must bo charming to 
sketch characters and find them come to life.” 

Cliandos lost tho ironic and malicious contempt with which 
jealousy subtilely tipped the lone of the words, as, leaving tho 
Countess to tho homage of tho maskers about hor, he did for tho 
Queen of Lilies what ho had not dono for any other—passed out 
of tho inner drawing-room, where he received his guests, and 
advanced to meet the impersonation of his Lucreco. 

That memont was fatal to him—that moment in which sho camo 
on his sight as startling as though magic had summoned tho living 
shapo of his own fancies and breathed the breath of existence into • 
tho thoughts of his poem. Ho could never now sco her as sho was ; 
ho would soo in her his own ideal, not asking whether sho only 
resembled it as tho jeweller’s lily with petals of pearl and leaves 
of emerald, which gleams equally bright in every hand, resembles 
the forest-lily with its perfume and purity, growing fair and freo 
under the sunshine of heaven, which dies under one ungentle 
and alien touch. 

The lilies may be nlike, leaf for leaf, beauty for beauty, but tho 
fragrance is breathed but from one. 

“Necromancers of old summoned the dead; you have dono 
more, Lady Valencia, you have caught and incarnated an idler’s 
dream, liow can ho ever thank you?” ho said, later on, as ho 
led her into the winter-garden, whero the light was subdued after 
the glitter of tho salon*, and the hum of the ball with the strains of 
the music were only half heard, and through tho arcliing aisles of 
palm and exotics Jus Circassian attendants noiselessly flitted like 
so many briglit-hned birds. 

Sho smiled, while a new lustre camo into tho thoughtful splen¬ 
dour of her eyes. Her heart was moved—or her prido. 

.“ I must rather thank you that yob. do not robuko mo for being 
too rash. 1 assure you that I feared my own temority.” 

“What fear could you have, save out of pity for others? My 
fairest fancies of Lucreco are embodied now—perhaps only too woll. 
What made you divino so entirely tho woman I dreamt of? Sho 
only floated dimly oven through my thoughts, until I saw her 
to-night.” 

“Hush! That is tho language of compliment. 1 have heard 
how delicately and how dangerously you will flatter.” 

“Indeed, no: you havo heard wrongly. I never* flatter. But 
tbore aro some—you are one of them—to whom the simplest 
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words of truth must needs sound the words of an exaggerated 
homage.” 

All love inuChandos had been quickly roused, rather from the 
senses and the fancy than the heart, and roused for those to whom 
there was a roy&l road, pursued at no heavier penalty than somo 
slight entanglement. That this royal road could not avail with 
the Queen of Lilies chilled her charm, yot heightened it, as it lay 
like a light but unyielding rein, checking the admiration she 
roused in him, yot not checking it so much but that she enchained 
his attention while she remained in his rooms, while tho bright 
ejros of his neglected Fillc dts Fcux, kept dangorous account of the 
lese-mqjeste. 

La Yivarol fluttered her golden wings, and waltzed as though 
they really boro her, bird-liko, through the air, and flirted with her 
most glittering coquetries; but she noted evei-y glanco that was 
given to another, and treasured tho trifles of each slight infidelity. 

If a Yiardort, a court-coquette, a woman of the world, an 
aristocrat, could be guilty of so much weakness, she had loved 
Ohandos—loved the brilliance of tho eyes that looked into hers 
under tho purple vine-shadows—lovod tho melody of the voico 
that had lingered on hor ear in tho orango-alleys of Fontainebleau 
—loved him if only because so many lovod him in vain. And far 
more than her heart was involved in his allegiance; a thing far 
dearer to hor, far closer and more precious to all women—her 
vanity. 

If any ono had talked to 1L0 pretty, worldly, pampered, and 
little-scrupulous Countoss of fidelity, she would havo satirised him 
mercilessly for such provinciality, and would havo asked him 
where he had lived that ho thought tho vows of tho soft religion 
eternal. Sho was infidelity itself, and held to tho right divine of 
caprice; talk o- “for ever,” and she would 3 r awn with ennui; 
appeal to hor reason, and s^e would cordially assent to tho truth 
that “ nous sommes bien aises quo l’on devienno infidelo pour 
nous degager do noire fldelite.” But, alas for tho consistency of 
fair phi! jophers! Madame applied her theories to all lovers except 
her own, and, while she was eloquent on the ridicule and tho 
weariness of constancy, held inconstancy to herself as the darkest 
of treason. 

La Yivarol, whose breviary was Rochefoucauld, and whose pre¬ 
cursor was Montespan, philosophised inimitably on the rights of 
inconstancy, but was nono the less proparod to avongo and to 
resent with all the force of a Corsican vendetta any homage that 
should dare wander from her. 

And to-night she was openly, visibly, unmistakably neglected . 
The gleam of those antique Byzantino jewels was the light“that he 
followed. In this new loveliness, so rich in its colouring, so proud 
in its cast, yet delicate as the fairest thought of a sculptor when 
rendered into tho purity of the marble, he saw the portraiture of 
an ideal, half idly, half passionately cast into words in the work 
ho called Lucrcce, that had been chiefly written in hot, dreamy 
days in, tho syringa and basilica-scented air of his suinmor palace 
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on th© Bosphorus, and had caught in it all the voluptuous colour, 
all the mystical enchantment, all the splendida vitia of glow and 
of fancy, that still belong to tho mere name of the East. She was 
no longer the beauty of the season to him; she was the incarnation 
of his own most golden and most treasured fancies. Side by side 
in his temperament with the naturo of the voluptuary was tho 
heart of tho poet. She appealed to, and tempted, both. Since tho 
days of his first loves, felt and whispered under Oriontal stars to 
antelope-eyed Georgians, nono had had so vivid a charm as this 
soft yet imperial beauty, who came to him in tho guise of his 
heroine. And ho let the world see it. 

“ If Madamo live twenty yoars, Chandos, she will never forgive 
you to-night,” whispered Trevenna, in passing, as his host ascended 
tho staircase, having escorted the Lady Valencia to her carriage, 
while a crowd of glittering costumes and maskers followed nor 
footsteps,—a ceremonial ho never showed except to thoso of blood 
royal. 

“ Forgive me ! What havo I dono ? ” 

“What! O most innocent Lovelace, what serene sublimity of 
ignorance! You havo piqued a jealous woman, trh-dier; and 
ho who does that might as well have sat down upon a barrel of 
gunpowder: it is much tho less fatal combustible of tho two.” 

“ Nonsense! Wo arc none of us jealous now: everybody is too 
languid and too well bred.” 

Chandos laughed, and passed on into tho throng of his courtly 
maskers to seek tho golden wings and falcon eyes of his liogo lady, 
and make his peaco with her, as far as it could bo made without 
offending her more deeply by showing her a suspicion that tho 
peaco had ever been broken. 

Trevenna looked after him, watching the flash of the jewels on 
his dress, and the careless graco of his movements as ho passed 
through tho groups of his drfiwing,-rooms; and Trevenna’s eyes 
wandered downward through the blaze of light, and the wilderness ' 
of clustered flowers, along tho wholo lino of tho marble stairs with 
their broad scarlet carpeting into tho depths of tho hall, whero 
at tho farthest end, with tho lustre from two giant candelabra 
full upon it, was the statue of the great minister, Philip Chandos. 

His glanco wandered from the living man, with tho living flash 
of the rose-diamonds about him liko so many points of sunlight, lo 
rest upon tho cold, haughty serenity of power that was spoken in 
tho attitude of the marble limbs and tho traits of the marble 
features in that likeness of the dead. 

And ho smiled a little. 

“ Bfaux seigneur8f ho said, softly and low to himself, “there 
may be games at which you will not win. Ah, my great Chandos, 
how you stand there in your marble prido as if you could lord it over 
us all still! and a stone-mason’s hammer could knock you to pieces 
now! Sic transit gloria mundi. Your darling Ernest is a brilliant 
man; you have your wish; but wo may sing the old see-saw 
over him too, before very long. And what will tho world care for 
him then ? ” 
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With which Inquiry, mutely addressed in solf-communion to tlm 
statue whero it stood in the ilood of light and maze of exotics in 
the great hall f bojow, Treyenna went down-stairs and out to his 
night-cab as tho spring morning broko in its earliest hours. 

lie looked bac’k as ho waited a second in the portico for the cab 
to make its way up to him. The music came on his oar from the 
distant ball-room, and as he glanced backward at tho hall and 
staircase, with its bronzos, marbles, malachites, jasper, gold and 
silver candelabra, and clusters of blossom and of broad-leaved 
Southern shrubs, while the scarlet of the laced liveries gleamed 
through tho boughs and made it like one of the palaco-antecliamber 
scenes of Paul Veronese’s canvas, tho statue roso white, calm, regal 
in its attitudo of command, haughty as had beon tho life of winch 
it was tho mu to and breathless symbol. 

“ Curso you! ” ho muttered in his teeth, while the laugh passod 
off liis face and tho mirth out of bis eyes. “ Curso you living, 
and curse you dead ! I will be paid, liko Shylock, with a pound of 
flesh cut from tho heart,—from tho heart of your brilliant darling. 
And your power cannot play tho part of Portia and stop me; for 
you uro dead, mon ministre / ” 

• And with that valediction to the dwelling across whose threshold 
he was ever welcomed and to whose board he was ever bidden, 
Trevenna passed down tho steps and drove away in tho grey of the 
morning. 


CHAPTER Y. 

11 THE MANY YEAES OF TAIN THAT TATJGUT ME AET.” 

Whew his guests "» ad left, and all the costumes that had glit¬ 
tered through his j alons had dispersed, some half-dozen men, his 
most ospccial friends, remained, and in a cabinet de peinture , hung 
chiefly with French pictures of the eighteenth century, while tho 
Circassians b* ought them wines and liqueurs, sat down to Trent?, 
et Quarante , half of them taking the hank and half tho table. It 
was a customary termination of Chandos’ parties, and was at loast 
an admirable stimulant for sweeping away too lingering memories 
of beauty that might have appeared there. 

The Chandos of Clarencieux had always been famed for their 
love of play, from the days that they shook tho dice with 
Charles the .Second, or threw a main before supper at Choisy with 
Louis and Richelieu and Soubiso. But his love of cards, however 
great it might bo, had not cost their present representative so much 
as another trait in his nature, i.e. that he loved men and trusted 
them with an absolute and undoubting faith. 

Tho Trent? ct Quarante in the little picture-cabinet was too beguil¬ 
ing to be quickly left; the gold changod hands like lightning, not 
going less quickly for the iced hock and the clarot and seltzor that 
washed it down, and tho gay passages with the pretty Easterns 
that interrupted it. It was past six in the morning when tho Duo 
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j J Orvalo broke up the bank and gave the signal for departure, he 
with Chandos having been the chief losers. The latter carod only 
for the gay excitement of hazard; when the gyme was over, 
whether it had been favourable to him or not, ho cared not one 
sti aw. Generous to great excess, he never hoeded loss of money, 
as, it is true, he had never loarned tho value of it. 

As he went through the corridors to his own chamber, after his 
guests had at last left him, to |take a few hours’ sleep in the oponing 
day, the deep, rich, molancholy roll of organ-notes, hushed by closed 
doors, but pealing tho Tantum Ergo, caught his ear in the silence. 
Music had been a passion with him from his infancy; wealth had 
enabled him to indulge tho passion to the full, and its strains drew 
him towards it now. 

“Lulli is beginning a new day while we aro going to bed,” 
lie thought, as ho turned down a short passage and opened the door 
that shut in tho melody. Tho daylight in the chamber looked 
strangely white and puro and subduod after tho glare of tho myriad 
gas and wax lights; and his form, with tho rich silks, laces, and 
velvets of tho Edward-tho-Fourth dross, and tho sparkle of the 
Clarencioux diamonds, looked as strange upon tho threshold of this 
quiet and antique room,—a room almost like an oratory in the- 
midst of the luxurious palatial Park Lane house, with its splendour, 
its crowds, its dissipations, and its unending gaictios. The apart¬ 
ment was long, lighted by two windows, through which the 
just-arisen sun poured in, and the antique shape of the walnut- 
wood furniture, tho ebony music and reading-desks, and the carved 
ivory Christ above a table in a recess, gave it the look of a religious 
retreat, especially as at the farther end stood an organ, with its 
gilded tubes glistening against the dark walnut of its case, while 
from its chords thorc swelled the harmony of the groat Sacramental 
Hymn. 

Tho musician was a man of fivo or six-and-twenty, whose head 
bad the spiritual beauty of Shelley’s; tho features fair and delicate 
to attenuation; tho eyes large, dark, and lustrous; the mouth 
very perfect, both in form and expression; tho whole face of 
singular patience and singular exaltation. Has lower limbs wore 
all-but useless, they were slightly paralysed and much cripplod, 
and his shoulders were bowed with a marked but in no way repul¬ 
sive deformity. Music grand as Eoethoven ever dreamed or Pasta 
ever sang woke from his genius into life. But in the ways of 
the world Guido Lulli was unlearned* as a child; for tho labours of 
earth he was as helpless as any bird whose wings are broken. 
Men would havo called him a half-witted fool; in tho days of 
Alcuin or of Hildebrand ho would have been held a saint; simply, 
he was* but a crip]>lo and an enthusiast, whom nature had cruelly 
maltreated, but whom gonius had divinely recompensed. 

At the opening of tho door ho turned, and a radiation of pleasuro 
broke liko sunlight over his face, while into his eyes camo the 
glorious look of love and of fidelity that beams for us in {ho cloar 
brown noble eyes of a dog. *» 

lie strove to rise,—to him a matter of so 6loW and painful an 
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effort. Before he could do so, Chandos crossed the room lightly 
and swiftly, and laid his hands on the musician’s shoulders with a 
kind and almost caressing gesture. 

“Ah, Lulli! you are awake and employed before I have yet been 
in bod. You shrime me here with your flood of sunlight. No! do 
not rise; do not leave off; go on with the Tantum Ergo while 1 
listen. It is a grand hymn to the day.” 

Lulli looked at him still with that loving, reverent, grateful look 
of a dog’s deathless fidelity. 

“ Monseigneur, the sound of your voice to me is like tlio sound 
of water to tho thirsty in a desert place,” ho said, simply, in sweet, 
soft, Southern French, giving, in oarnest veneration to his host and 
master, tho titlo that Trevenna often gave in jest. 

Chandos smiled on him,—a sunlit, generous smile, gentle as a 
woman’s. 

“ And so is your music to mo ’ so thero is no debt on either sido. 
Go on.” 

“My life is one long debt to you God will pay it to you: 1 
n«,7cr can.” 

The words were heartfelt, and his eyes, looking upward, still 
•uttered them with still moro oloquenco. Contrast more forcible 
than these, as they were now together, could sc-arooly Lave been 
found in tho width of tho world. Tho attenuated and enfeebled 
cripple, with his useless limbs, his bowed shoulders, and his life 
yorn with physical suffering that bound him liko a captive and 
robbed him of all the power and tho joy of existence, beside 
the splendid graco of the man who 6tood above him, in a strength 
too perfect for dissipation to leave tho slightest trace of weariness 
upon it, and with a beauty dazzling as a woman’s, fresh from every 
pleasure of the sight, or sense, and full of all tho proudest ambitions, 
tho richest enjoyments, and tho most careless insouciance of a 
superb manhood and a cloudless fortune. A contrast moro start¬ 
ling or, for one, more bitter could not have been placed side by 
side. But there was no envy here. Tho loyal gratitude of Lulli 
had no jeak .s taint upon it that could have made him, even for 
one moment, seo anything 6ave gladness and gentleness in tho 
gracious presence of tho man to whom ho owed moro than 
existence. Ho could no more have felt envy to his benefactor than 
he could have taken up a knifo and stabbed him. 

Six years before, travelling through southern Spain, an accident 
to his carriage had dotained Chandos at a way sido inn in the very 
heart of tho Yega. "Whiling away tho tedium of such detention 
by sketching an old Moorish bridge that spanned a torrent, high in 
vir, ho heard some music that fixed his attention,—the music of a 
violin plavod ■with an exquisite pathos. He inquired fur the musi¬ 
cian. A handsome gitana, with a basket of melons on her head, 
gladly answered his inquiries. Tho violinist was a youth dying, 
as she thought, in a chalet near. He was alone, very poor, and a 
stranger. The words were sufficient to arrest Chandos: he sought 
out the chdlct and found the musician, lying on a straw pallet, and 
dying, as the girl had said- rather £*oni hunger than any other 
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illness, but with his large burning eyos fixed on tho sun that was 
setting boyond tho screen of tangled vine-leaves that hung over 
tho hut door, and liis hands still drawing from the chords, in wild 
and mournful strains, the music for which life alono lingored in 
him. Ho was a mere lad of twenty years, andf was a cripple. 
Chandos only saw to rescue him. Food, hope, and tho sound of a 
voice that spoke gently and pityingly to him, fused fresh existenco 
into tho dying boy : ho lived, and his life from that moment was 
sheltered by the man who had found him perishing on the Spanish 
hill s. 

Guido Lulli had lived in Chandos’ household, never troated as a 
dependant, but surrounded by all that could alleviate or make him 
forgot his calamity, out of tho world by his own choice as utterly 
as though he were in a monastery, spending his days and nights 
over his organ and his music-score, and never having harder task 
than to organise the music of those concerts and operas in tho pri¬ 
vate theatre at Clarencieux for which his patron’s entertainments 
were noted. 

Guido Lulli’s was far from tho only lifo that the ploasure-soekor 
and tho voluptuary had redeemed, defended, and saved. 

Obedient to his wish, tho melody of tho Catholic chant rolled. 
through the stillness of tho early morning, succeeding strangely to 
the wit. the laughter, tho revelry, and the hazard of a few moments 
previous. It. was precisely such a succession of contrasts of which 
his life was made up, and which gave it its vivid and unfading 
colour: closely interwoven, and ever trenching one upon another, 
tho meditativo charm of art and of thought succeeded with him to 
tho pleasures of tho world. He would pass from all tho intoxica¬ 
tion and indulgence of an Alcibiados to all the thoughtful solitudo 
of an Augustino; and it was this change, so complete and so per¬ 
petually variable, which, whilo it was produced by tho mutability 
of his temperament, mado in a largo degree the utter absence 
in his lifo of all knowledge of satiety, all touch of weariness. 

Ho listened now, leaning his aim on tho sill of tho open window 
that looked out upon the gardens below, fresh, oven in town, with 
tho breath of the spring on their limes and acacias, and the waking 
song of the nest-birds greeting tho day. The rolling notes of the 
organ pealed out in all their solemnity, tho cathedral rhythm swell¬ 
ing out upon tho silenco of the dawn, that had been heard by him 
so often in tho splendour of St. Peter’s at Easter-time, in the hush 
. of Notre Dame at midnight mass, and in the stillness of Bene- 
i dictine and Cistercian chapels in tho chestnut-woods of Tuscany 
> ; and tho lonely mountain-sides of hill-locked Austrian lakes. A 
1 j housand memories of foreign air were in tho deep-drawn and 
lolodibus chords; a thoinfinu'echoes of tho dead glories of mediaeva 
’nine rose with tho * • 

a Tantum erejo Sacramentum 
Venereinur cernui. w 

A helpiess and fragile cripple in tho world, no stronger than e 

;d, and ignorant of all things save his art, once before his organ. 
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once in tho moment of his inspiration, Guido Lulli had the 
grandeur of a master, tho force and tho omnipotence of a king. I» 
his realm he reigned supreme, and Chandos not seldom left his 
titled associates and his careless pleasures to come and listen to 
these molodies in' his protege's still, monaslical chamber, as he heard 
them now. 

Ho leaned against tho embrasure, looking out on to tho mass of 
leaves boneath, and lotting his thoughts iloat dreamily down tho 
stream of sound, blent with tho lustre of the smiling eyes and tho 
gleam of the imperial beauty that had newly caught liis memory 
and his fancy. Entangled with tho imaginations of his own 
Byzantine poem, sho haunted him with that early careless whisper, 
soft, idle, and painless, of love in its first moments,—love that is 
but a mere momentary, passionato impulse, and may never ripen to 
moro. 

Tho lull of oarly morning, tho mcasuro of tho music passing 
onward without pause into tho masses of Mozart and Mendolssohn, 
foil gently and mellowly on him after tho crowded hours of the 
past night and day. As the chords thrilled through tho silenco of 
the breaking day, joining the clear notes of tho awakening birds 
beneath amidst the leaves, his thoughts wandered away, dreamy 
and disconnected, ranging over tho cloudless years of a successful 
life, in which all the memories were painted as with an Elizabethan 
pencil, without shadow. In them ho had never known one grey 
touch of disappointment, far less still one dark taint of calamity; 
in thorn woman’s lips had never betrayed him, nor man’s hand 
been raised against him. Fortune had favoured and the world had 
loved him. No regret lay on him, and no unfulfilled desiro left its 
trail. Thoro was nothing in his career he wished undone; thcro 
were no memories in it that it would have been pain to open; there 
were no pages of it that wero not bright with soft, rich, living 
colour. lie hac passed through life having escaped singularly all 
the shadows that lio on it for most men; and ho had, far more than 
most, what may bo termed the faculty for happiness, a gift, in any 
temperament, whose wisdom and whoso beauty the world too little 
recognise^. 

His thoughts, floating on with tho melodious chords Ihut swelled 
in wavo on wave of sound tlirougli tho quiet of the morning, drifted 
back by somo imfollowcd chain of association to Iho remembrance 
of tho hot autumn sunset at Clarcncicux, when, as a child, ho hau 
dreamt his chivalrio fancies over tho story of Arthur, and had told 
his father what his future should be. 

“ Have I kept my word ?” ho mused, as he leaned his arms on 
tho embrasure of tho window, while tho early light fell on the gold 1 
and the jewels of his Pluntagenot masquerade-dress. 

The lofty, idealic, impossible dreams, so glorious in their imprac- 
ticability, so lair in thoir sublime folly, in wdiicli boyhood Inn * 
aspiretl to a soilless fame and an heroic sovereignty such as thi J 
earth has never seen and novor can seo, recurred to him with some 
thing that wts almost, for tho moment, a passing sadness,—tl 
aum© sadness which, iu Die* words of Jean Paul, lies in must 
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“ because it speaks to us of things that in all our life we find not, 
and nevor shall find.” . 

‘ 4 Have I kept my word ?” he thought. “ I rulo the world of plea¬ 
sure ; hut I meant then a wider world than that* They follow me 
because I lead the fashion; because I amuse them hotter than any 
other; because they gain some distinction by cutting their coats 
and wearing their wrist-hands liko inino; but that is not tho fame 
cither ho or I meant in thoso years. They talk of mo; thoy imitate 
me; they obey mo ; they quoto me; they adoro my works, and 
they court my approbation. But am I very much more, aftor all, 
than a mere idler ?” 

Tho gonius latent in him, winch in his present lifo only found 
careless expression in glittering bagatelles and poems, half Lucre - 
tian, half Catullan, stirred in him now with that restlessness for 
higher goals, than refusal to bo satisfied with actual and present 
achievement, which characterise genius in all its forms,—that un 
ceasing and irrepressible “ striving towards tho light ” which pur¬ 
sued Goethe throughout lifo, and was upon his lips in death. 
Hissatistation in no shapo ever touched Ohandos; his years were 
too cloudless, and too full of fairest flavour, for discontent over to 
be known in them. It was but rarely, now and then, when, in the" 
pauses of his pleasures and his fame, the rcmcmbranco of his child¬ 
hood’s grand, visionary, impalpablo ambitions eamo back to him, 
that the thought swept across him of having insufficiently realised 
them, of having been in some sort untrue to them, of losing in a 
dazzling celebrity tho loftier purity of thoso early and impossible 
dreams. 

it was not wholly true, nor wholly just towards himself. Egotism 
had little placo in bis lifo : full though it was of a Greck-liko soft¬ 
ness and Groek-liko idolatry of beauty and of pleasure, of an 
Epicureanism that shunned all pain and abhorred all roughness 
and all harshness, tlio calamities of others wero widely succoured by 
him, and tho bead-roll was long of thoso who owed him tho most 
generous gifts that man can owo to man. 

LIo enjoyed, but he never forgot that others suffered. He loved 
tho ease, the beauty, and the serenity of existcnco; but Lo also 
did his uttermost that others should know them too. 

“ I enjoy,” he thought now, as ho leaned out into the morning 
sunshine. “ It is the supreme wisdom of life, and the best gift of 
the gods is to know it! Tho Greeks wero right, and in this age 
men remomber it too little. Old Guy Latin was a million times 
wiser than all tho Erondours, sitting under tho summer-shad© of 
his Cormeillo cherry-tree with Lucretius and Lucilius and An¬ 
ton inqp, while his friends killed each other with fret and fume. 
Bonaparte said, * I have conquered Cairo, Milan, and Baris in loss 
than two years, and yet if I died to-morrow 1 should only get half a 
page iuany biographical dictionary ; ’ but to get a line, or even only 
to get an obituary notice and oblivion, men toil a lifo away and 
consume their years in thankless, grinding, ccascloss.labour. The 
benighted opticism of vanity! ‘ Tho succession of tho nations is 

but as 0 torcn-race.’ What is it to feed the flame of one of th3 
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torches for a passing second,—a spark that flares and dies ? Th* 
Greek ideal of ‘‘Dionysus, with tho ivy on his brow and tho thyrsus 
in his hand, bringing joy wherever he moved, while the wino 
flowod and natuie bloomed wherever tho god’s foot fell, is tho 
ideal of tho real happy life, tho lifo that knows how to enjoy.” 

The thoughts drifted through his mind lightly, dreamily, as tho 
swell of tho organ-notes poured on. It was true lie enjoyed, 
and his temper, liko tho temper of the Greeks, asked only this o i 
life. 

Chandos was not only famous, not only gifted, not only steeped 
to the lips in delicate and sensuous delight; he was much more 
than all those : ho was happy. 

How many lives can say that ? 

Tho music paused suddenly, dropping down in its gorgeous 
festival of sound as a lark suddenly drops to the grass in tho midst 
of its flood of song. Chandos turned as it ceased, and broke his 
idlo thread of musing roverie, while ho laid his hand gently on tho 
musician’s shoulder. 

“ Dear Lulli, while ono hears your music, one is m Avillion. 
You make mo dream of tho old scrono and sacred Utlpara ya'njg. 
Tell me, have you everything you wish ? Is thoro nothing that 
can bring you more pleasure Y n 

Guido Lulli shook his head. 

“ I should be little worthy all 3 owe to you, if I could find ono 
want unsatisfied.” 

“ Owe ! You owe me nothing. "Who would give me such music 
as you can give ? [f is not everyone who is fortunato enough to 
havo a Mozart in his house. I wisli I could servo you better in 
the search that is nearest your heart. "We havo done all wo could, 
Guido.” 

His voice was very gentle, and had a certain hesitation. Ho 
approached a subject that had a bitterness both of grief and of 
shame to his listener; and Chandos, carelessly disdainful of a 
prince swishes, was careful of the slightest jar that could wound 
the sensitiveness of tho man who was dependent on him. 

- Lulli’s head sank, and a dark shadow passed over his face,—a 
flush of shame and of anger, as heavy and as passionate as could 
arise in a temperament so visionary and tender to feminine soft¬ 
ness, mingled, too, with a sorrow far deeper than wrath can 
reach. 

“It is enough,” ho said, simply, hjs words hushed, low, and 
bitter in his throat. “We are certain of her shame.” 

“ Not certain,” said Chandos, compassionately, whilo his hand 
still lay lightly on tho musician’s shoulder. “Where there is 
doubt there is always hope; and judgment should novor bo passed 
till everything is known. Do not bo harsh to her, even in 
thought.” 

“ Harsh ? ^ Am I harsh ? ” 

“ Not in your heart ever, I know.” 

“ Not to her, not to her,—no! ” murmured tho Provencal, while 
his face was still sunk on his hands; “but to him. Not oven to 
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know his name; not even to know whore ho harbours ,* not to teli 
whoro sho is, that when she is deserted and wretched she might be 
saved from lower depths still! ” " 

A terrible pain shook and stifled his voice, jmd Chandos was 
silent. The musician’s sorrow was one to which no consolation 
could bo offered and no hope suggested. 

“I have had all done to trace her that is possible,” ho said, at 
last; “ but two years have passed, and thero seems no chance of 
over succeeding; all clue appears lost. Do you think that she 
may have gone by another name at tho time that her lovor, who¬ 
ever he may be, first saw hor ? ” 

“ It is possiblo, monseigneur; I cannot tell,” said Lulli, slowly, 
vritk a pathos of weariness moro touching than all complaint and 
lamont. “Be it as it will, she is dead to mo; but—but—if wo 
could know him , helpless cripple as I am, I would find strength 
enough to avenge my wrong and hers.” 

He raised himself as he said it, his slight, bent form quivering 
and instinct with sudden force, his pale and hollow cheek flushed, 
his eyes kindling. It was like olectric vitality flashing for one 
brief moment into a dead man’s limbs. 

Chandos looked at him with a profound pity. To him, a man 
of the world, a courtior, a lover of pleasure, the untutored, 
chivalrous simplicity of this idealist roused infinite compassion. 
Ho saw brought homo to Guido Lulli, as a terrible and heart¬ 
burning anguish, those amours which in his own world and his 
own life were but the caprico and amusement of idle hours, tho 
subject of a gay, indifferent jest. Iio had never beforo reflected 
how much these careless toys may chanco to cost in their recoil to 
others. 

He leaned his hand with a warmer pressure on the musician’s 
should or. 

“I wish I could aid you more, Guido; but there is nothing 
that 1 know of that has been left untried. Strive to forgot both; 
neithor is worth enough to give you pain. You beliove at least 
that I havo had every effort used for you, although it has been in 
vain ? ” 

Lulli looked at him with a slight smilo,—a smile that passed over 
the suffering and the momentary passion on his faco like an irra¬ 
diation of light. It whs so full of sublime and entire faith. 

“ Believo you, monseigneur ? Yes, as I believe in God.” 

It was tho simple truth, and paid back to Chandos his own lovo 
for men, and faith in th^i, in his own coin. 

“ I thank you. I am your debtor, then, Lulli,” he said, gently. 
“I must leave you now, or I shall havo no sleep beforo the day 
is fairly up; but I will sco you again some timo during the morn¬ 
ing. If you think of anything that has not been done, or might 
bo don© again, with any hope to find Valeria, tell me, and I will 
give directions for it. Adieu! ” 

He left the chamber, the flash of his diamonds and the imporial 
blue of his dress glancing bright in the beams of *the young day. 
Lulli turned his head* and followed him with tho wistful gaze that 
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seemed to come from so far a distance,—followed him os the eyes 
of a dog follow the shadow of its master. 

“So generous, so pitiful, so gentle, so noble! If I could only 
live to repay him! ” he murmured, half aloud, as the door closed 
upon the kingly grace and splendid manhood of his saviour and his 
solitary friend. Vast as was the contrast, hopelessly wldo as was 
the disparity between them, there was not one pang of jealousy in 
the loyal heart of the crippled musician. 

Then, with the last echo of his patron’s stop, his head drooped 
again, and the listless, lifeless passiveness, the weary and suffering 
indifference, which always lay so heavily upon him, save at such 
times when his affections or his art struck new vitality through 
him, returned once moro, while his fingers lay motionless upon U 10 
ivory keys. Although happy (as far as happiness could be m 
common with his shattered and stricken life), in the artistic seclu¬ 
sion in which he was allowed to dwell, and in tho unbroken pursuit 
of his art which Chandos enabled him to enjoy, there was one 
sorrow on him weightier than any of his personal afflictions. 

Tho only thing that had ever loved him was a child, several years 
younger than himself, his cousin, orphaned and penniless like him¬ 
self, to keep whom in 6ome poor shape of comfort, in their old homo 
of Arles, Lulli had beggared his own poverty till—sending to her 
every coin that he possessed—he had been near his grave from 
sheer famine when Chandos had found him among tho hills of the 
Yega. For some time he had never mentioned tho name of Valeria 
to his patron, from the shrinki ng and sensitive delicacy of his 
nature, which dreaded to press another supplicant and dependant 
on his patron’s charity. All ho could give lie sent to Arles for 
Valeria Lulli, who was lodged with an old canoness of the city, and 
began to be noted, as she grew older, as tho most perfect contralto 
in the girls’ choir in all Southern France. Seo her ho could not; 
a tense of duty to the man by whom ho had been redeemed fiom 
death, and the infirmities of his own health, which that nigh 
approach of death had more utterly enfeebled, prevented him fnm 
return 1 ’'’‘g to Provence. But he heard of her; ho heard from her; 
ho know that she was drawing near womanhood in safe shell or, 
and a happy, if obscure, home, through him; and it sufficed for 
him. His affection for her was the tender solicitude of a brother, 
shut out from any tinge of a warmer emotion, boih through his own 
sense of how utterly banned from him by his calamity was ail 
thought of woman’s love, and through his own memory of Valeris,, 
which was hut of a, fair and loving child. £ 

Two years before this morning in whim Chandos listened to the 
Tantum Ergo, a lioavy blow fell on tho musician, smiting down all 
the fond, vague thoughts with which he had associated Valeria’s 
dawning womanhood with the dawning success of his own ambi¬ 
tion in his art. A long silence had passed by, bringing no tidings 
of her, when his anxiety grew uncontrollable and knew itself 
powerless; he had passionately repented of the silence he had pre¬ 
served on her name to his only friond. He inquired tiding of ‘the 
canoness, but received none. Chandos was away, yachting m*tho 
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Mediterranean, and spending the late summer and the autumn in 
the East; the winter also ho spent in .Paris. "When, with the 
spring, Lulli saw him once more, ho told him at length of Valeria, 
and entreated his aid to learn the cause of the silenco that had 
fallen between him and Aides. Chandos gave It willingly; ho 
sent his ovA courier abroad to inquiro for tho young choral singer. 
All answer with which ho returned was that the canonoss had died 
in tho course of that summer, that Valeria Lulli had disappeared 
from the city, and that neither priest nor layman could tell more, 
savo that it was the general supposition that she had fled with a 
handsome milord, who had visited tho cathedral, heard her singing, 
learned her residence, and visited her often during tho summer 
months, lie too had left Arles without any one remembering his 
name or knowing where ho had gone. The gossips of the still 
solemn old Roman city had noted him often with Valeria at vesper¬ 
time, and underneath tho vino-hung, grey stone coiling of her 
casemont in tho canoness’s little tour die. 

So tho history ran,—brief, but telling a world. To Guido Lulli 
there was room neither for doubt nor hope; it was plain as the 
daylight to him, and needed not another line added to it. It cut 
him to tho heart. Shame for the honour of his name, which,- 
though sunk into poverty, claimed descent from him whoso divine 
strains once floated down tho rose-aisles of Versailles; passionate 
bitterness against the unknown si ranger who had robbed him; 
grief for the loss and dishonour of the one whom he had cherished 
from her childhood,—all these wero terrible to him; but thoy were 
scarcely so cruel as the sting of ingratitude from a lifo that he 
alone had supported, and lor which ho had endured, through many 
years, deprivations, uncounted and solicitude unwearying. lie 
taid hut littlo, but the iron went down deep into his gentle suffer¬ 
ing nature, and loft a wound thero that was never closed. 

No more had beon learned of the fate of Valoria; it sank into 
silenco, and all tho efforts exerted by his patron’s wealth and by 
tho ingenuity of his hirelings failed to bring one light on the sur¬ 
face of the darkness that covered her lost life. As Lulli has said, 
she was dead to him. But the pain she had dealt was living, and 
would live long. Natures like Lulli’s suffer silontly, hut sutler 
greatly; and now, when the monastical silenco closed in again 
around him as the sound of Chandos’ steps died off the morning 
stillness, and the early rays only strayed on the ivory whiteness of 
the carved Passion abovo tho little shrine of his antiquo chamber, 
ho sat thero, listless andfljf; in thought, his head sunk, his hands 
resting immovable upon tne keys with which he could givo out lit 
music for the gods, tho sadness on him which over oppressed him 
when to came back from his own best-beloved world of melodious 
sound into the coarse, harsh, weary world of fact and of oxistence. 

Ho thought of tho bright child whoso desolato life ho had. suc¬ 
coured, as he had used to see her, with the sunlight on her hair, 
whilo she gathered bowing crowns of summor lilies, and feathexy 
wealth of seeding grasses, among the giant ruins <Jf tho Homan 
Amphitheatre, where the Gaul and the Frank, the Latin and the 
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Greek, lay mouldering in the community of death, while the 
arrowy Rhone, flashed its azure in tho lighfr, and' tho purple grapes 
grow mellow ill tho goldon languor of a Southern noon. 


CHAPTER VI. 


LATET ANGUIS IN HERBA. 


11 Lots of news! ” said Trevenna, crushing up a pile of journals as 
ho sat at breakfast in Park Lane—his second breakfast, of course, 
for which ho commonly dropped in as Chandos was taking his 
first. “Queer thing, a paper is; sort of prosaic phoenix, oh? 
Kings die, ministers dio, editors go to pot, its stafF drops under 
the sod, governments smash, nations swamp, actors change; but 
on goes tho paper, coming out imperturbably every morning. 
Nothing disturbs it; deaths enrich it; wars enlarge it; if a royal 
head goes into tho grave, it politely prints itself with a black 
border by way of gratifying his soul, and Rolls itself to oxtremo 
.advantage with a neat and dovetailing of ‘Lo roi ost mort,’ and 
4 Vivo lo roi.’ Queer thing, a paper! ” 

“ A melancholy thing in that light. To think of the swarm of 
striving life pressed into a single copy of the Times is as mournful 
as Xerxes’ crowds under Mount Ida, though certainly not so 
poehc.” 


“ Mournful ? Don’t s»‘.o it.” responded Trevonna, who never did 
see anything mournful in lifo, except the miserable mistake by 
which no had not been born a inillionnuiro. “ It’s rather amusing 
i > seo all the pother and bother, and know that they’ll all bo dead, 
every man o' ’em, fifty years lienee; because ono always has an 
unuttered conviction that 6omo miracle will happen by which ono 
won’t dio oneself. How] thoroughly right Lucretius is! it is so 
pleasant to see other men in a storm while one’s high and dry 
neyoiid reach of a drop; and to watch them all rushing and scuttling 
through lifo in tho Times’ columns is uncommonly like watching 
them rush through a tempest. You know they’ll all of them get 
splashed to the skin, and not ono in ten thousand reach their goal.” 

Chandoslaughed. 

“Hut when you are in the tempest, my friend, I fancy you 
would bo very glad of a little nioro sympathy than you give, and 
would be very grateful for an umbrellsyi” 

“Oh, the devil take sympathy! Gi™ me success.’ 

‘ ‘ Tho selection is not new. But in dofeat- 
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“In defeat? let it go ten leagues farther to tho deuce! Sym¬ 
pathy in success might bo genuine; people would scramble for the 
bojibuns I dropped; but sympathy in defeat was novor anything 
bettor yet than a sneer delicately veiled.” 

“ Poor humanity ! You will allow nothing good^to come out of 
Nazareth; a sweeping verdict, when by Nazareth you mean man¬ 
kind. Well, I would rather give twenty rogues credit lor being 
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honest men, than wrong one honest man by thinking him a rogue. 
To think evil unjustly is to create evil; to think toojwell of a man 
may end in making him: what you have called him.’ " 

Treyenna smiled—his arch, humorous smile, that danced in the 
mirth of his eyes, and twinkled so joyously and mischievously 
about the corners of his mouth. 

“If it bo your preference to think too well of mon, tres-cher, 
you can hardly miss gratifying it. Rogues grow thick as black¬ 
berries. Only when Turcaret , whom you think the mirror of 
honour, makes you bankrupt, and Gingillino , whom you bolievo 
the soul of probity, makes off with your plato, and Tartu ffe , whom 
you havo deemed a saint of the first water, forges a little bill on 
your name, blame nobody but your own delightful and expensive 
optimism; that’s all! Don’t you know you think too well bf 

7 / 16 . 2 ” 

There was a shade of earnestness and, for the instant, of regret 
in his bold, bright eyes, as they fastenod themselves on Chandos’; 
there was, for the moment, one faint impulse of compunction and 
of conscienco in his heart. He know that the man before him 
trusted him so utterly, so loyally; he knew that tho witness of 
tho world to sink and shamo him would only hayo made the hand 
of Ernest Chandos close firmer on his own. That band was 
stretch od out now in a gesturo of generous frank grace, of true 
and gallant friendship. 

“You know I have no fear of that. Our friendship is of too old 
a date.” 

Trevenna hesitated a moment, one slight, impalpable second of 
timo, not to be counted, 2 iot to be noted; then his hand closed on 
that held out him. 

The momentary hotter thought had gone from him. When he 
took tho hand of Chandos thus, fow criminals had ever fallen lower 
than he. Wero Catholic fancies tmo, and “guardian angols with 
us as wo walk,” his guardian spirit would have loft Treyenna then 
for ever. 

“Well,” ho said, with his mirthful and ringing laugh, liko his 
voice, clear and resonant as a clarion, “ you found mo in no irre¬ 
proachable place, mon prince, at any rate; so you can’t complain 
if I turn out a scamp. A dobtor’s prison wasn’t precisely tho place 
for the lord of Claroncieux to choose an ally.” 

“ Many a ‘ lord of Clarencioux ’ has gamed away his wit and his 
wealth—which was your only sin then, my dear fellow. I am not 
afraid of the consequent* So many people who speak woll of 
themselves are worth nothing, that by inverse ratio, Trevenna, 
you, who speak so ill of yourself, must be worth a great deal. 
You look at some things from too low a standing-point, to my 
fancy, to be sure; but you seo as high as your staturo will let 
yon, I suppose.” 

“ Of course, literally and metaphorically, you’re a very tall man, 
and I’m a •vbry short; and, literally and metaphorically, if you 
see stars I don’t, I see puddles you don’t; if you watch for planets 
I forget, I watch for quicksands you forgot. My stature will bo 
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tlie more nscral of tho two in tho end. Apiopos of quicksands, 
tho first architect of thorn in tho country was magnificont on the 
Cat Tax last night.” 

' 4 Who P Milverton ? ” 

'* Yes, Milverton. As if you’d forgotten who was Exchequer! 
If ho were a handsorao corypliec , now you’d ho eager to hear every 
syllable about tho dShut. Tho sppoch was superb. To hoar him ! 
he drew tho lino so admirably between tho necessary and humble 
mousor, helpmate of the housewife, and tho pampered, idle Angora, 
fed on panada, and kept from caprice; ho touched so inimitably 
on tho cat in Egypt and Cyprus, tracing the steps by which a deity 
had become a drudge, and tho onco-saered life been set to presorvo 
the pantries from mice ; he threw so choice a sop to the Exetor Hall 
party by alluding to its fall as a meet judgment on a heathen 
deity, and richly merited by a creature that was mentioned in 
Herodotus, and not in the Bible; he sprinkled tho whole so classi¬ 
cally with Greek quotations that greatly imposed tho House, and 
greatly posed it, its members having derived hazy Attic notions from 
the Greek cribs at tho Universities, and Groto on rainy after¬ 
noons in the country. By Jove, the whole thing was masterly! 
The Budget will pass both Chambers.” 

Chandos laughed as ho ate the mellowest of poaches. 

“ And that you call public lifo ? a slavery to send straws down 
tho -wind, and twist cables of sand! The other evening I drovo 
Milverton to Claire Babel's. Just at hor door a hansom toro after 
us, his Whip dashed up; tho House was about to divido; Milver¬ 
ton must go down directly. And ho went. Thoro is an existence 
to spend! Fancy the empty platitudes of tho benches, instead of 
tho bright wots at Bahcl’s; the empty froth of placemen patriots, 
instead of th-, tasteful foam of sparkling Moselle ! ” 

“ Fie, fie, Chandos ! You shouldn’t satirise St. Stephen’s, out 
of filial respoot.” 

“The St. Stephen’s of my father’s days was a very different 
affair They are not politicians now, they are only, placemen; 
they don’t dictate to tho press, the press ’dictates to them; they 
don’t care how the country is loworcd, they only caro to keep in 
office. When thcro is an European simoom blowing through the 
House, I may come and look on: so long as they brew storms in 
the saucer, I havo no inclination for the tea-party. Would ynv 
like public lifo, Trevenna ? ” 

“I? What’s tho good of my likiug anything? IVi a Pariah 
of tho pave, a Chicot to the clubs; J^au only float myself ii ? 
dinnor-storios and gossip.” 

“Gossip! You inherit the souls of Pepys and Grimm. That 
such a clever follow as you can-” 

“ Precisely because I am a clover fellow do I collect what every¬ 
body loves, except rajjineura like yourself. I am never so welcome 
as when I take about a charmingly chosen bundlo of characters to 
be crushed and reputations to be cracked. To slander his neigh¬ 
bour is indirectly to Hatter your listener; of course, slander 
is welcome. Every one likes to hear something bad of some' 
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body else; it enhances his comfort when ho is comfortable, and 
makes him think ‘ somebody’s worse off than I tun ’ when ho 
isn’t.” 

“I wonder if thoro were ever such a combinative of Theophras¬ 
tus’ bitterness and Plautus’ good humour in any living being 
before you, Trevenna? You judgo humanity iiko Rochefoucauld, 
and laugh with it liko Falstaff; and you toll men that they aro 
all rascals as merrily as if you said they wore all angels.” 

“A great deal more merrily, I suspect. One can get a good 
deal of morriment out of rogues; there is no better company under 
the sun ; but augcls would be uncommonly heavy work. Sin’s the 
best salt.” 

“ Mr. Paul Lcslio is waiting, sir,’ said the groom of the cham¬ 
bers, approaching his master. 

“ Quito right; I will sco him in tho library.” 

“ Paul Leslie ? That’s a now namo ; I don’t know it,” said 
Trevenna, who mado a point of kuowing ovory one who came to 
his host, no matter how iusignificant. 

“ Very likely. Ho novor gives dinners, and could not lend you 
a sou.” 

Thero was a certain carcloss, disdainful irony in the words, half 
unconscious to Ohandos himself. He had all tho manner of tho 
vieille cour, all its stately grace, and all its delicate disdain; and 
cordial as his legard was for Trevonna, and sincere as was his 
belief that tho bluntncss and professed egotism of the man covered 
a thousand good qualities and proclaimed a candour bright and 
open as the day, ho was not, ho could not bo, blind to the fact 
that Trovenna never sought or heeded any living soul except thoso 
who could benefit him. 

“ 1 understand,” laughed Tievenna; with a riding-whip about 
his shoulders he would still have laughed good-naturedly. “ Ono 
of your proteges t of courso; some Giotto who was drawing sheep 
when the Clarencieux Cimabuo saw him; somo starving Chat- 
terton who has pluckod up heart of grace to writo and ask tho 
author of * Lucreco ’ to give him the magna nomiuis umbra. Tell 
him to turn navvy or corn-chandlor, Chandos, before he worships 
tho Muses without having five thousand a year to support thoso 
dissipated ladies upon; and twonty years hence hell thank you 
while ho eats his fat bacon with a rob’sh in tho pot-house, or 
weighs out his pottles of barley in sensible contentment.” 

“ You are a thorough Englishman, Trevenna; you would make 
a poet an exciseman, and? expect him to be serenely gratoful for 
the patronage! Pray, how many of those who honour ‘ tho 
Muses,’ as you call them, have had fivo thousand a year, or had 
even their daily bread when thoy started, for that matter ? I must 
give this boy his audience, so I may not seo you till wo moot in 
the park or the clubs. You dine with mo to-night ? There are a 
triad of Serene Highnesses coming, and German royalty is terribly 
oppressive society.” f 

•*Oh, I will be here, monseigneur; I obey orders. You want 
me at your dinners as Yalois wanted Triboulet, eh ? The jester is 
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welcomed for l tho nonsonse ho talks, and may be more familiar 
than guests ofrhighor degree.” 

“ Ti’iboulet r* What are you thinking of? Men of your talent 
bring their own welcome, and are far more creditor than debtor to 
society. Surely Trovenna, you never misdoubt the sincerity of my 
friendship?” 

The other looked up with his bright bonhomie. 

“ You are a Sir Caladore of courtesy. No ; I am as sure of the 
quality of your friendship as I am of the quality of your clarets. 
1 can’t say more; and, as tko world bows down before you, the dis¬ 
tinction of it is very gratifying. Besides, you have the best chej 
in town; and I dearly lovo a friend that gives good dinners.” 

Chandos laughed. Trovenna always amused him; the utter 
absence of flattery refreshed him, and ho know tho world too well 
not to know that sincerity and warmth of feeling were full as 
likely to lie under the frankly confessed egotism as under tho 
suaver protestations of other men. Yet tho answer chilled him 
ever so slightly, jarred on him ever so faintly. A temperament 
that is never earnest is at times well-nigh as woarisomo as a tem- 
porament that is never gay; thoro coinos a time when, if you can 
nover touch to any depth, the ceaseless froth and brightness of the 
sin-face W’ill create a certain sonso of itnjjalience, a certain sense o' 
want. He felt this for the moment with Trovenna. 

“ No wonder the women are so fond of tho caresses of those 
mains blanches, they are as white, and as soft, and as delicate as a 
girl’s—curse him! ” thought Trevonna, whilo his eyos glanced 
from Chandos’ hand, as it fell from his shoulder, and on to hi-* 
own; which was bioad, strong, and coarse, both in shape and in 
fibre, though tenacious in hold, and characteristic in form. The 
band of Chandos was tho hand of the aristocrat and of tho artist 
moulded in ono; Trovenna’s that of tho working-man, of tho agile 
gymnast, of tho hardy mountain-climbor. 

The thought -was petty and passionate as any woman’s—1 he 
envy ’■ aerile and angered to a fominino and childish littleness. 
But this was Trevenna’s one weakness, this jealousy of ail these 
differences of casto and of breeding, as his sonnets wero Kichelieu’s 
as his paintings wero Goethe’s, as his deformed limb was Byron’s. 

The warm friendship oli'ered him and proved to him was for¬ 
gotten in the smart of a small, wounded vanity. A straw mis¬ 
placed will make us enemies; a millstone of benefits hung about 
his nock may fail to anchor down by us a single friend. We may 
lavish what we will—kindly thought, loyal servico, untiring aid, 
and enerous deed—and they are all but as oil to the burning, as 
fuel to tho flame, when spent upon those who are jealous of us. 

Despite, however, his hearty curse upon his host, Trevenna went 
Oil with his breakfast complacently, while Chandos left him to give 
audience (and something more) to the young artist, a clever boy 
without a sou, with the talent of a Scheffor and the poverty of a 
Chatterton, whom he was about to enable to study in peace in 
Borne. Trevehna was a sagacious man, a practical man, and did 
not allow his own personal enmities, or the slight circumstance 
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of hig having mentally damned tho man whose hospitality he 
enjoyed to interfere jvith his appreciation of his lobster cutlets, 
Liqueurs, pates, and amontillado. * J 

Then, when he had fairly finished a breakfast that would have 
done honour to the inventions of a Ude, ho went put to the clubs, 
—it was two o’clock in tho day,—to keep up his reputation as a 
public talker, with a varioty of charming, damaging stories, and 
inimitable specimens of invontivo ingenuity, such as inado him 
welcome at all the best tables, and well received even in tho smok¬ 
ing sanctum of tho Guards’ Club. Trevenna had not dined at 
his own expenso for ten years; ho knew so well how to amuse 
society. Ills manufactures wero matchless; they wero tho most 
adroit and lasting slanders of all,-—slanders that had a foiuidation 
of truth. 

“ What’s up, Charlie ? You look rather blue,” said that easiest 
and most familiar of “ diners-out,” whom no presenco could awo 
and no coolness could ice, as ho sauntered now down Pall Mall 
with a young dandy of the Foreign Oflioo, who had played so much 
chicken-hazard, aud planned so many Crown and fc 50 epf.ro and Star 
and Garter fetes in the mornings which ho devoted to tho State, 
that ho had come to considerable grief over “floating paper.” 

Charlie nodded silently, pulling his amber moustaches. 

“ Tight, eh ? Dal won’t bleed j 7 ” asked Trevenna, with a good- 
natured, almost affectionato interest. “Dal” was Lord Daller- 
stono, Charlie’s oldor brother. 

“ Bleed ? No. He’s up a tree himself,” murmured the victim. 
“It’s those confounded Tindall & Co. people; they’ve got bills of 
mine,—bought them in,—and they put tho screw on no ond.” 

“ Tindall & Co. ! All! Hard peoolo, ain’t they r'” 

“Devils!” murmured Charlie, still in tho sleopiest of tones. 
“It’s that vilo old Jew Alathias, you know; he’s tho firm, no 

doubt of it, though he keeps it so dark. 4 Pay or-’ That’s 

all they say; and I’ve no more idea where to got any money 
than that pug.” 

“ Bought your paper up ? that is awkward work,” said Trevenna, 
musingly. “ I hardly see what you can do. 1 know the Tindall 
people are very sharp,—old Hebrew beggar is, as you bay, at least. 
How much breathing-timo do thoy give you ?” 

“ Only till Thursday.” 

“ Humph! only forty-eight hours; close shave! ” said Trovenna. 
“ Of course you can’t do anything if you’re not able to get the 
money. They’ve tho law on their side. ’ 

“ Can’t you think of anything‘s You’re such a clover fellow, 
Trovenna!” asked tho embryo diplomatist, whoso personal diplo¬ 
macy .was at its wits’ end. 

“ Thanks for tho complimont, Ion gargon, hut I’m not clever 
enough to make money out of nothing, ilow people would rush 
to my laboratory, if 1 were ! I should cut out all the pet preachers* 
with tho women. I really haven’t an idea what advice to givo you. 
I’d 8oo theso Tindall rascals with pleasure for yoi^; but I don’t 
suppose that would do any good.” 
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“Try! then’s a good follow! ” Baid tho boy, with moro easi¬ 
ness than he had evor thrown into his sleepy, .silky voice in all tho 
days of his dajidyism. 

“ I’ll ask them to let you have longer time, at any rate. Perhaps 
they’ll he persuaded to renew the bills. Anyway, I’m moro up to 
City tricks than you are. Let’s see, whatfs their place of business ? 
I remember—that wretched, dirty place in Piffler’s Court, isn’t it ? 
I’ll go down there to-morrow morning.” 

Charlie’s languid oyes brightened with delightod hope, and ho 
thanked his friend over and over again with all that cordial but 
embarrassed eagerness which characterises Young England when it 
is warmly touched and does not like to make a fool of itself. 
Charlie’s heart was a very kind, a very honest one, under the shell 
of dandy apathy, and it held Trovenna from that moment in tho 
closest gratitude. 

“ Such a brick of a follow, to go bothering himself into that 
beastly City after my affairs! ” he thought, as he turned into Pratt’s 
for a game at billiards, whilo Trevenna sauntered on down the 
shady sido of tho street. 

“ It’s as well to oblige him, we should got nothing by putting 
the screw on him; ho is only worth tho tobacco-pots and art-trash 
ho’s heaped together in his rooms, and that chestnut hack that ho’s 
never paid for. It’s as weil to oblige him. Dal will kill himself 
sooner or later at the rate ho goes, and tho next brother’s an in¬ 
valid ; Charlio’s sure to havo tho title, I fancy, some day or othor,*' 
thought Trevenna, as ho went along, encountering acquaintances 
at every yard, and receiving a dozen invitations to luncheon in as 
many feet of tho trottoir. This was Trovenna’s special statesman¬ 
ship,—to cast his nets so far forward that they took in not only the 
present but the future. He sought the society and tho friendship 
of young mon : who knew what use they might not be some day ? 

Men thought him “ a pushing fellow, hut then so deucedly 
amusing,’' and liked him. He was almost everywhere wolcomo to 
thorn, for he was not only a popular wit and a gossiper, but he was 
a surpa.. .mg whist- and a capital billiard-player, an oxcellent shot, 
a splendid salmon-fisher, and as unerring a judge of ail matters 
“horsy” as ever pronounced on a set of 1 a awe lift e yearlings and 
heked cut the winner from tho cracks at Danebury. They thought 
lim “nobody,” and looked on him as only Chandos’ Itomme 
d'affaires , hut they liked him. Women alone never favoured him- 
and held him invariably at an icy distance, partly, of course, fron, 
the fact that women never smile upon a man wh&has nothing. 
Ladies are your only thorough Optimates. You like a man if ho 
be a good shot, a good rider, a good talker—they must first know 
“ all about him you laugh if tho wit be ben trovato— they must 
loarn, before thoy smile, if the speaker bo worth applauding; you 
will listen if the brain bo well filled—they must know that tho 
purse is so also. Women, therefore, gave no sort of attention to 
Trovenna, but only spoke of him as “ a little man,—odious little 
man, so brusque; he keeps a cab, and lives no one knows how, 
bangs on to great mon, and rich men, like Chandos.” 
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Bosidos, Trcvcnna offended ladies in other ways. If not a great 
disciple of truth in proyrid persona , ho scattered a good many truths 
about in the world, though he lied with an onchanfing readiness 
and tact when occasion neoded. lie nevertheless satirised hypo¬ 
crisy and humbug witli a genuine relish in the work; his natural 
candour relieved itself in the flagellations ho gave humanity. Ho 
had a rich Hudibrastic vein in him, and ho was not the less sincere 
in his ironies on tho world’s many masks because his sagacity led 
him to borrow them to sorve his own ends. 

Truth is a rough, honest, helter-skelter terrier, that none like to 
see brought into their drawing-rooms, throwing over all their 
dainty little ornaments, upsetting their choicest Dresden, that 
nobody guessed was cracked till it fell with tho mended side upper¬ 
most, and keeping every one in incessant tremor lest tho next snap 
should bo at their braids or their boots, of which noither tho var¬ 
nish nor tho luxurianco will stand rough usage. Trovenna took 
this unmuzzled bruto about with him into precincts where there 
were delicacios a touch would soil, frailties a brush would crack, 
and smooth carpets of brilliant bloom and velvet gloss that, 
scratched up, showed the bare boards underneath, and let in the 
stench of rats rotting bolow. Of course, he and tho terrier too 
were detestod by ladies. Such a gaudierie would have been 
almost unbearable in a duko ! They would have had difficulty to 
control the grimace into a smile had the coarso and cruel pastime 
been a prince’s: for a penniless man-about-town it was scarcely 
likely they would open their boudoir-doors to such a master and 
to such an animal. Women abominated him, and Trevonna was 
too shrewd to underrate tho danger of his enemies. He knew 
that womon make nine-tonths of all the mischief of this world, 
and that their delicate hands demolish the character and the 
success of any one whom they disliko; but to have given-himself 
to conciliate thorn would have been <\task of such infinite weari¬ 
ness to him that he lot things go eg thoy would, and set himself 
to achieve what ho purposed without reference to them. Ho was 
quite sure that if success shono on him tho lair sox would smilo 
too, and would soon lind out that he was the most “delightful 
original in tho world! ” 

“Chandos,” said Trevenna, an hour or two later, “I want to 
tell you something. That young brother of Dallerstone’s has come 
to grief,—fallen in Jews’ hands,—got up a tree altogether. Dal 
can’t help him; ho’s as bad himsolf; and they’ll be down upoa 
Charlie on Thuysday.” 

“ Poor boy! Cannot we stop that ?” 

“ Well, you could, of course; but it is asking a great deal o* 
you. I havo promised him to 6ee Tindall’s people.” 

“ Who are thoy ?” 

“Jew firm in tho City; hold a good many of your aristocratic 
friends in their teeth, too. But I 3 as going to say I can’t do any - 
thing for him unless I take them borne security that they will havo 
their money. Now, if I could use your name, though thore 13 n*' 
' nasop in life why you should give it— v 



“ My nam^ P Oh, I will serve him, certainly, if he be in dif¬ 
ficulties.” 

“Merely vpur name to get the bills renewed. They’ll trust 
that.” 

“But I suppQso his debtB are not very greatP—he is such a lad. 
Would it not be better to buy his paper out of these Hebrews* 
hands ?” 

“ Mercy on us, monseigneur! ” cried Trevenna. “ If you don’t 
talk as coolly of buying up any unknown quantity of bills as of 
buying a cigar-case! No: there is no necessity for doing any¬ 
thing of the kind. If you will just give your name to renew the 
acceptances, it will sorvo him admirably. Mind, this is entirely 
my idea; ho doesn’t dream of it; but I know you are always so 
willing to aid any one.” 

“1 shall be most happy to do him any good,—poor young 
fellow! You can have my signature when you like, though I 
think I might as well buy the bills at once ; for most likely it will 
end in my paying the money,” laughed Qhandos. Trevenna’s 
eyes smiled with self-contented amusement as he stood a moment 
watching the roll of the carriages down St. James’s Street. 

“That was a very good thought,” he mused to himself. “I 
shall oblige Charlie,—what an angel ho will think me!—and wo 
shall got another of the Prince of Clarencioux’s signatures into 
Tindall & Co.’s hands. Ah! there is nothing like combination 
and management.” 

“ How does that man live, Ernest ?” asked Cos Grenvil, as 
Trevenna drove from the doors of White’s in liis very dashing little 
tilbury. 

“ Live, my dear fellow ? I don’t know. What do you mean ?” 

“ How docs ho get the money to keep that trap? The maro’s 
worth five hundred guineas. He always vows he hasn’t a sow.” 

“A man must drive something,” said Chandos, who knew that 
tho maro had come out of his own stables. “Trevenna always 
dmes out, you know; and rooms in a quiet street cost nothing.” 

“ Where was it you first met him ?” 

“ I ? At Baden, years and years ago.” 

“Ah!” yawned Grenvil; “ plonty of scoundrels to bo picked 
up there.” 

Chandos laughed. 

“ Thanks for the information, Cos. You are prejudiced against 
Trevenna. Don’t believe all the nonsense ho talks against him¬ 
self: there is not a better fellow living. Ah, there is the Lomiox ! 
How splendidly that woman wears! she must bo thirty, but she is 
lovely as she was ton years ago. I always liked Mrs. Lennox’; 
she is really perfect style, and, besides-’ 

Chandos did not conclude his sentence as to his regard for the 
subject of it, but looked after her a moment. A lovely woman, as 
ho had said, with hazel eyes and hair, and a half-disdainful, half- 
melancholy glance from undor her drooping lids, who was driving 
a team of qream Circassian ponies. “ L'Empire, e'est moi ,” was 
written in every liho of her classic features, Queen of the Freo 
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Lances as she was, daring and unscrupulous Bohfcmian as the 
world notoriously declared ner. | 

“ This note came for you, sir, during the morning,” said Alexis, 
his head valet, as Chandos went into his chamber to dross for dinner 
at the French Embassy. 

“ Who brought it ?” 

“ I really don’t know who, sir; a commissionnairc . He could 
not tell who tho servant was that gave it him, but said he was to 
beg mo to see it personally shown you,” said Aloxis, to whom the 
commissionnairc had brought a considerable douceur to induce him 
to perform this office, all the letters that were sent to Chandos in 
unknown hands passing to his secretary. 

He took it as he went into his dressing-room, and glanced at it 
indifferently. Like all well-known men, he received so many 
communications from strangers that he never looked at any letters 
save those he especially cared to open. We are all more or less 
martyrs to lottors, and get a salutary dread of them as years roll 
onward. But this little note was so delicate, so porfumy, so pretty, 
and looked so like a love-missive,'that Chandos for once broke 
both his rule and its seal. Little of love repaid him: tho note 
was of most unfeminine brevity, though of thoroughly feminine- 
mystery. 


“ Chandos,— 

“ Believe in evil for onco in your life if you can. The man you 
took out of a debtors’ prison hates you, if ever there were hate in 
this world. Under his bright good humour there lies a purpose 
very fatal to you. What purposo ? I cannot tell you. Watch, 
and you may unmask it. All I entreat of you is, be on your 
guard,; and do not let your own heedless generosity, your own 
loyal and gallant faith, betray you into the hands of a traitor, 
(live no trust, givo no friendship, to Trevonna: ‘latet- anguis in 
herb&.’ 

“ Your most sincere Woll-wisher.” 


Chandos read the note, thou crushed it up and flung it from him. 

A certain chilliness had passed over him at tho words that 
attacked in the dark tho man whom he had so long trusted and 
befriended. Belief in it, even for a second, had not power to touch 
him. An anonymous note of course brought its own condemna¬ 
tion with it; but suspicion in any shape was so utterly alien and 
abhorrent to him that its mere suggestion repelled him. Suspicion, 
to frank and genorous tempers, is a cowardice, a treachery, a vile 
and creeping thing that dares not brave the daylight. Tho attack, 
the innuendo, the unauthenticated charge, only rallied him nearer 
him whom they impugned, not from obstinacy or from wayward¬ 
ness,—his nature was too gentle to have a touch of either,—but 
simply from the chivalry in his temperament that drew him to 
[those ,who were slandered, and the loyalty in his friendship that 
[clung closer to his friend when in need. 

“ Poor Trevonna! Some lady’s vengeance, I suppose. If she 
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wove not too.clevor for any such folly, and too generous for any 
such slander,'I should say the writing was Beatrix Lennox’s: it is 
very like, though disguised,” he thought, as he glanced at the note 
where it lay among the azure silk and laces of his bed, whore it 
had fallen. 

It left a transient pain, impatience, and depression on him for 
toil minutes after its reception. To have read the mere suggestior 
of perfidy in the man he trusted made Chandos feel himself ' 
traitor ; and to his careless, insouciant, serenity-loving temper, any 
jar of a harsher world, any breath of doubt or of treachery, was e • 
»epellont to his mind as the cast wind was to his senses* 


CHAPTER VII* 

A JESTER WHO HATED BOTH PRINCE AND TALACE. 

“ Lady Chesterton is vowing Cherubino is divine. What queer 
divinity I What would Michael Angelo have said to an archangel 
in a tail-coat, a lace cravat, and a pair of white kid gloves, holding 
a roll of music, and looking a cross between a brigand, a waiter, 
and a parson?” said Trevenna to the Countess de la Vivarol. 
Madame do la Vivarol was the only woman who in any way coun¬ 
tenanced and liked Trevenna, the only one of the exclusive leaders 
of ton who ever deigned to notice his existence; and she was 
amused by his impuuenco, his sang-froid , and his oddity, and paid 
him only just \s much attention as M ntespan and other great 
ladies of Versailles paid their Barbary m» ikey or their little negro 
dwarf, according the pet liberties because if its strangeness and its 
insignificance. 

“Die 1 ’ life, a public singer’s,” went on Trevenna, who could not 
keep his tongue quiet evon through a morning concert, and who, 
moreover, hated music heartily, and could not have told “ Mo&e in 
Egitto ” from “ Yankee Doodlo.” “Subsists on his clpviclo, and 
keeps his bank-balanco in his thorax; knows his funds will go 
down if ho hatches up a sore throat, and loses all his capital if ho 
catches a cough; lunches off cutlets and claret to come and sing 
‘ The moon rides high,’ in broad daylight; and cries ‘ Io son ricco 
e, tu sei Mia ,’ while he’s wondering how ho shall pay his debts, and 
thinking what an ugly woman the singer with him in the duo is. 
Ah, by-the-by, madame,—apropos of plain women,—the Marchesa 
ili Santiago has given some superb malachite candelabra as a votive 
offering to Moorfields, for the same reason, they do say, as tho 
Princess de Soubise gave gold lamps to Bossuot, ‘ pour le pouvoir 
dept'c.her d Vdme tranquilly ” 

“ Chut! I detest scandal,” smiled Madame do la Vivarol, “and ; 
license has ( its limits, M. Trevenna. Madame di Santiago is my 
most particular friond.” 

“ Exactly; of your enemy, madame, I know a detrimental story 
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would not bo half so piquant! To hear ill of our fool is tho salt o l 
life, but to hear ill of our friends is tho sauce blanche itself,” re¬ 
sponded Trevenna the Imperturbable. 

The countess laughed, and gave him a dainty Mqw with her satin 
programme. 

44 Most impudent of men I When will you learn tho first lesson 
of society, and decently and discreetly apprendre a vous ejfacer f ” 

44 A m’effacer f The advice Lady Harriet Vandelour gave Cecil. 
Very good for mediocre people, I dare say ; but it would’nt suit me. 
There are some people, you know, that won’t iron down for the 
hardest rollers. M'effacer .* No ! I’d rather any day bo an ill-bred 
originality than a well-bred nonentity.” 

“ Then you succeed perfectly in being what you wish! Don’t 
you know, monsieur, that to set yourself against conventionalities 
is like talking too loud ?—an impertinence and an under-breeding 
that society resents by exclusion ?” 

“Yes, I know it. But a duke may bawl, and nobody shuts out 
him; a prince might hop on one log, and everybody would begin to 
hop too. Now, what the ducal lungs and tho princoly logs might 
do with impunity, I declare I’ve a right to do, if I like.” 

“ Beca&se ! no one can doclaro his rights till he can do mucV 
more, and—purchase them. Have a million, and we may perhaps 
give you a little license to be unlike other persons; without the 
million it is an ill-bred gaucherie .” 

44 Ah, I know! Only a nobleman may be original; a poor 
penniless wretch upon town must be humbly and insignificantly 
commonplace. What a pity for the success of the aristocratic 
monopolists that nature puts clever fellows and fools just in tho 
reverse order ! But then nature’s a shocking socialist.” 

44 And so are you.” . 

Trevenna laughed. 

41 Hush, madame. Pray don’t destroy mo with such a whisper.” 

44 And be silent yourself,” said Madamo la Comtcsse. 44 You aro 
tho most incorrigible chatterer out of a monkey-house ; and one 
cannot silence you with a few nuts to crack, for tho only thing you 
relish is mischief. Chut ! I want to hear the concerto .” 

44 Apprendre a m'effacer ,” meditated Trevenna. 44 Life has wanted 
to teach me that losson ever sinco I opened my eyes to it. 4 Fall 
in with the ruck; never think of winning the race; never dare to 
start for the gold cups or enter yourself for tho aristocratic stakes : 
plod on between the cart-shafts; toil over the beaten tracks; lot 
them beat you, and gall you, and tear your mouth with the curb, 
and never turn against them; but, though you hate your existence 
with all your might and main, bless the Lord for your creation, 
preservation, and salvation/ That was the lesson they tried to 
teach me. I said I’d be shot if I’d learn it; all the teachers and 
lawgivers couldn’t forco it down my throat. I am a rank outsidor , 
nobody knows my stable or my trainer, my sire or my dam; nobody 
would bet a tenner on my chances. N'importe ! a $ank outsider 
has carried the Derby away from the favourite before now.” 

With which consolatory motaphor of tho turf, Trevenna leaned 
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back to Ladyfchesterton with as familiar a sans faqon as though 
he were the Duke of Crowndiamonds. 

“ Protty landscape, that Hobbema ? Nothing but a hovel among 
birch-trees. "Why on earth is a tumble-down cottage so much 
prettier on canvas than a marble mansion ? One likes crookod 
lines better than straight ones, I suppose, in art and out of it. 
Humanity has a natural weakness for the zigzag.” 

Lady Chesterton made him a distant bow, and a stare of such 
unutterable insolence as only a great lady can command. 

“ That insufferable person! Such an odious ton de garnison ! I 
cannot think how Chandos can countenance him,” said her lady¬ 
ship, without deigning to murmur any lower than usual, to the 
Marchioness of Sangroyal beside her. 

The concert at which Trevenna was solacing himself for the 
martyrdom of melody by watching with his bright eyes for waifs 
and strays, for hints and grounds of future scandalous and enter¬ 
taining historiettes, was one of the musical mornings for which the 
house in Park Lane was famous; concerts of the choicest, under 
the organisation of Guido Lulli, most delicate, most masterly of 
musical geniuses, with tho rSpertoire as full of artistic light and 
shade as any Titian, and the performance, by the first singers of 
Europe, just sufficiently, and only sufficiently, long to charm 
without over detaining the ear. These concerts were invariably in 
the pioture-galleries, so that while the glories of Gluck and Handol 
and Bossini and Meyerbeer floated on the air, the companion-art 
was always before the eyes of the audience, while beyond, aislo 
upon aisle of colour and blossom opened from the conservatories. 
Tho softest of south winds blew gently in now from the paradise of 
flowers glowing there; the sunlight fell into some deep-huod 
Giorgione, some historical gathering of Veronese, or somo fair 
martyr-head of Delaroche; the dilettanti murmured praise of a fugue 
in D or a violin obligato; the gold-corniced, purple-hung shadowy 
gallery >. as filled with a maze of bright hues and perfumy laces and 
the fair faces of women; and Chandos, lying back in his fauteuil 
near an open window, listened dreamily to tho harmonies of 
Beethoven, and let his eyes dwell on the Queen of Lilies. 

In the high-pressure whirl and incessant amusement of his life, 
it was difficult for any one impression to be made so indelibly upon 
him that it could not be chased away and surpassed by fifty others 
as fascinating; but, as far as he could be haunted by one exclusive 
thought, that thought, since the night of his ball, had been the 
young Lily Queen. 

“ In many mortal forms I rashly sought 
The shadow of that idol of my thought \ n 

he mused to himself, with a smile. “Have I found it at last, I 
wonder ? Surely.” 

He did not think that to seek it here might be to the full as rash, 
and to the full as vain, as any other phantom-search that had before 
beguiled him. Who ever does think so in tho first sweetness of the 
aerial vision P 
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The moment when he had seen her as Lucrece ha{ been fatal to 
him ; he had from that moment lost the power of judging or of 
reading her with truth and calmness; for from that moment she 
had become the mortal form of his ideal among women. The shell 
was so perfect, he never doubted that the pearl within was a 3 fair. 

His glance met hers now as he sat beside her just within the 
shade of one of the purple curtains, whero she was framed in a 
setting of South American flowers, with one faint tint of the sun¬ 
light straying, roso-hued and mellow, acioss them and her. 

The softness of a beautiful warmth passed over her face as she 
met his glance, wavering, delicate, the flush of unconscious love 
and half-startled pleasuro; he did not ask if it were but from the 
rays of the sun, or if it wero from the rays of a sun brighter and 
more precious to us than the sun of the heavens,—that God of Light 
we call Gratified Vanity. 

He bent to her with an almost caressing homago, though ho only 
spoke commonplace words. 

“ I had the whole selection classical music to-day, Lady Valencia. 

1 remembered you had said Mendelssohn was your favourite master.” 

She smiled,—a sweet glad smile, full of pleased surprise. 

“ You rememborod my idle words ?” 

“ No words can be idle to me that you have spoken.” 

No one heard tho answer as tho serene, sublimo harmonies of the 
great Israelite floated through the air, and Chandos leaned forward 
towards her chair, thinking how like to one another wero the pure 
music that thrilled his oar and the proud yet soft loveliness that 
charmed his heart. It was his way to say gentle things to all women, 
and to mean them indeed while he uttered them; but here he meant 
them more deeply than in the mere gallantries of a courtly society. 

Sho looked at him under the shadow of her long eyelashes. 

“ You will make me bold enough,” sho said, with a smilo, “ to 
venture to ask you a favour that I have been hopelessly meditating 
for the last half-hour.” 

“ It is granted unasked. And now-?” 

“ And now—how strange you will think' it!” 

“ Havo no fear of that. 3 If I can please you in.anything, T shall 
be honoured enough. Your wish is-?” 

“ Well,” she answered, with a low laugh that scarcely disturbed, 
or was told from, the music, “ I want you to show me the room * 
where Lucrece was written. You do not let the world in there, they 
tell me; but I fancy you will not rofuse me my entreaty to entei 
the sacred precincts.” 

‘‘Who could refuse you anything?” he asked her in turn. 
v Whero I wrote Lucrece was chiefly in the East; but I will gladly 
iet you honour my sanctum, though the thoughts that have been 
sufficient for me there will scarcely be so any longer when once you 
have left the memory of yonr presence to haunt it.” 

They spoke no more,, as the richest melody of the selection rolled 
tn all its grandeur down the air, bearing with it all tne life and soul 
of the Provencal musician. To those who were gathered here— 
save to Chandos, indeed, who never hoard a perfect rhythm of 
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harmony, butl that ho glided on its chords through dreamy Shelley 
fancies—the music was but a pastime of the hour, a fashionable 
distraction to amuse a languid moment, a coyer to flirtation; but 
to Lulli it was the very breath of existence. Shrinking from every 
strange glance and voice, and shunning all publicity as ho did at 
all otaer times, he was now—now that he was absorbed in his art— 
as sublimely unconscious of the gazo or prosence of that aristocratic 
and indifferent crowd as though they wore peasant-children listen¬ 
ing to his notes. Ho was as insonsiblo to them as though they had 
no existence. What wcro they to him,—those cold dilettanti , those 
airy coquettes, those critical dandies, those beautiful idiots, who 
talked art-jargon without a throb of art within their souls P They 
had no part nor share withdrim. He lived in the world ho created, 
ho livod in the heaven of melody that was around him; and any 
othor world was forgotten. And in that oblivion the man grow 
grand, the timid, suffering, helpless cripple becaino a king in his 
own right, a sovereign in his own domain,—an empire that lay far 
away from the fret and fume of men, far away from the unworthi¬ 
ness of life. His head was proudly borne; his haggard cheek was 
bright with the youth that, save in dreams, he had nover known; 
his eyes were alit with tho light of the conqueror; and those among 
the guests who thought to notice this lame creature with the heart 
of a Beethoven would put up their glasses and givo him a curious 
look as though he were a modi um or a piece of china, and say to 
each other, to forget it tho next moment— 

“ That poor mad cripplo !—quito a genius! Odd fancy of Chandos 
to keep him, but certainly ho conducts wondorfully well!” 

“ What a beautiful place!” cried the Queen of Lilies, as she 
ontcrod, at the dose of tho concert, that room which simply a desire 
to be able to cr mmand perfect solitude, if ho desired it, had made 
him deny to all guests, and even to all sorvants, unsummonod. 

“ Too beautiful to dedicate to solitude,” she said, as he led hor 
in with words of complimentary welcomo. “ How connoissours 
would envy all the Coustous and Canovas, all tho pictures aud 
bronzes, buried in this single room ! Why your very choicest art- 
treasures are hidden hero!” 

“ I believe they are. But the envy of the virtuosi would not 
enhance their beauty or my pleasure in it.” 

“ No ?” she did not understand him. To her a diamond was no 
more worth than a stone, unless it wore seen and coveted of others. 
“ This room is like a vision of Vathok. No wonder they call you 
a sybarite.” 

He laughed. 

“ Bo they call me so ? And yet I would have rather lived on a 
date in Pericles’ Athens than have been king in Sybaris. Ah ! I 
told you it was cruel kindness to come here, Lady Valencia; my 
Baphne will have no smilo, and my Banae no bloom, any longer. 
My art-idols will have no charm beside one memory.” 

He looked down on hor with a glance that made his words no 
empty flattery, as thoy stood besido a writing-cabinet that had 
belonged to Tullia d’Arragona. She laid her hands on the manu- 
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scripts and papers that strewed it, and laughed, haJf-gaily, half- 
mournfully, as she touched them. ’ 

“But tnose papers contain what no woman will rival. Ad 
author always has one sovereign that no one can dethrone,—in his 
own dreams.” 

She must have known that it would have been hard for even a 
poet’s imagining to conjure any fancy more fair than her own 
reality, where she stood leaning slightly down over tho old ebony- 
and-gold cabinet of Strozzi’s mistress, alone with tho art which 
had no other story to tell than tho love it embodied, no other 
thought to create than the eternal history of human passion,— 
alone with the goldon lingering light of the sunset playing about 
her feet and shining in tho deep-brown lustre of her glance. 

He stooped towards her, made captive without reflection, with¬ 
out heed. 

“But doubly happy the author who finds his fairest dream 
made real! ” 

At that moment through the open doorway floated Madame 
de la Vivarol, followed by Cos Gronvii and tho Duko of Crown- 
diamonds. 


“ Ah, monsieur ! so you havo thrown this sacred and mystical 
chamber at last open to profane feet ? How charming it is !—like 
apiece of description out of Monte Christo!” she cried, with a 
charming carelessness, as she fluttered, butterfly-like, about the 
room, criticising a tazza, glancing at a manuscript, admiring a 
miniature, trying an ivory pistol, commenting on a statuette, 
“ So this is your solitude !” she went on, remorselessly; “ really, 
mon ami , it is more agreeable than most men’s entertainments. 
Wo shall know now how ploasant your retreat is when you are 
occupied—in solitude—with your paperassea and your palette !” 

“ Ah, madamo,” said Chandos, laughingly, though ho knew 
very well what was concealed under that airy challenge, “ fair 
memories will be left to my room, but its spell and its peaco will 
bo broken for over. As I was saying to Lady Valencia, 1 can nover 
summon shapes to paper or canvas now that its lonoliness will be 
haunted with such recollections.” 

“ Mon ami” said La Vivarol, with tho prettiest mocking grace in 
the world, “ are you so very constant to the absent ?” 

And while she floated hither and thither, fluttering over a Vita 
Nuova , rich in Attavante miniatures, lifting her eyeglass at a little 
Wouverman, murmuring, “ Que e'est joli ! que e'est joli /” before a 
grand scone of David, and slightly shrugging her shoulders at a 
bewitching Greuze, because it was a different stylo of beauty from 
hor own, none could have dreamed that madamo had a trace of 
pique on her. Yet, as they left for their carriages a few moments 
later, it would have been hard to say which had the most bitter 
pang against her rival treasured in silence,—the fair Lily Queen, 
who had lost the one moment when warm words had so nearly been 
won on his lips, or tho French countess, who had found anothor 

S ven the entrance to that writing-room to which admittance had 
len so often, and so steadily, though gaily, denied her. 
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As for Chandos, he consoled himself easily with the happy in¬ 
souciance of his nature, and went down to dine at his boutonniere 
at Richmond. Among his party was Beatrix Lennox, a clevor 
woman and a brilliant,—a woman with the talent of Chevreuse and 
the fascination of a L’Enclos; a woman whoso wit was never weary, 
and whose voice charmed like the sound of a flute through a still, 
aromatic, tropical night; a woman in whose splendid eyes there 
came now and then, when she ceased to speak, a look of unutter¬ 
able pain, a look that passed very quickly, too quickly to be ever 
scon by those around her. 

Chandos—amused by those nearest to him, who laid themselves 
out to so amuse him with all tho brightness of their ready esprit, 
all tho gravity of their airy laughter, all the infectious mirth of 
vivacious chansons —was too well distracted to notice or perceive that 
Trevonna studiously, though with all his customary tact, prevented 
any opportunity occurring for Mrs. Lennox to approach her host, 
or bo able to address him in any way apart. He did not notico, 
either, though she was a favourite with him, that tho haughty, 
resistless, victorious lionne , usually so disdainful and so despotic in 
her imperious grace, allowed Trovenna to use an almost insolent 
off-hand brusquerie to her unreproved, and once or twice took tho 
Cue of her words from him, and obeyed his glance as a proud forest- 
born deer tamed by captivity might obey the hand of its keeper, 
compulsorily but rebelliously. 

Chandos had the too ready trustfulness of a woman; but he had 
nothing of that subtle power at the perception of trifles, and the 
clairvoyant divination of their meaning, which atone to women for 
the risks of their over-faith. 

Tho world amused him so well, what need had he to probe 
beneath its surface or ask its complex springs ? That work was 
Trevenna’s businoss, and to Trevonna’s taste. 

As a boy, that alert humorist had never seen a conjurer’s leger¬ 
demain but to buy the trick of it, a piece of machinery but to 
investigate • its principle, a stage but to go behind the scones, a 
watch but to break it in trying to find out its manufacture; he 
did the same now with human life. All its weaknesses, all its 
crimos, all its secrets, all its intricacies and conspiracies and veiled 
motives and plausible pretexts, it was his delight to pierce and 
learn and uncover and hold in abject subjection. To walk as it 
were in the underground sowers of the moral nature, and to watch 
all the wheels within wheels of the world’s rotation, was an exqui¬ 
site amusement to Trevenna. Nor did he ever get cynical with it. 
He thought very badly of humanity, to be sure; but it tickled his 
fancy that men should be such rascals as he thought them; it 
never for an instant made him sour at it. He was, as Chandos 
had said, an odd mixture of Theophrastio bitterness and Plautus- 
liko good Kumour. Ho novor condemned anything ; he only found 
everything out. He had not tho slightest objection that men 
should bo scoundrels; on the whole, it was more convenient that 
they should be soj all he cored was that he should be up to theix 
moves. 
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Nor was it a brief or a light labour by which he Became so. A 
marvellously unerring memory, an acumen of the finest intelli¬ 
gence, a universality that could adapt itself pliably to all forms, a 
penetration that never erred, a logic that could nover be betrayed 
into the ignoratio elenchi , and, above all, a light, off-hand, perfect 
tact that could successfully cover all these from viow, wore the 
severe acquirements that were necessities for his success; and by a 
perseverance as intense as ever scholar brought to his science, or 
warrior to his struggle, ho had gained them in such proportion 
at least as any man can ever hope to attain them all. There 
was strong stuff, there was great stuff, in the man who could 
put himself voluntarily through such a course of training aa 
Trevenna had now pursued through long years,—to the world's 
view of him an adventurer, an idler, a diner-out, a hanger-on to 
men of rank and riches, in real truth a man whom not one trifle of 
the passing hour escaped, by whom the slightest thread that might 
bo useful in the future was never neglected, and who, after pleasures 
and affronts in turn that would have alternately enervated and 
heart-sickened any other less sturdily in earnest than himself, could 
come back to his cheap lodgings to plunge into intellectual labour, 
and to grind political knowledge as arduously and as steadily as 
though he were a lad studying for his Greats at a university. 

The qualities he brought to his career were admirable beyond all 
avorage of ordinary power; the purpose of his career was more 
questionable. He would have said, and so far with fair justico, 
that it was, at any rate, the same which Bent Alexander into the 
heart of tho East, which placed Mahomet at the head of the won- 
-drous logions of El-Islam, which sent William of Orange to tho 
throne of Great Britain, and the young Corsican to the dais and 
diadem of Louis Quatorze,—the motive of self-aggrandisement. 

And, in truth, there was in this good-humoured, impudent, 
imperturbable, brusque, amusing man-about-town, who jested to 
get a dinner and put up with slights to purchase a day’s shooting, 
the same element of indomitability as there was in Ccosar, the same 
power of concentration as there was in Columbus, and the 6ame 
strength of self-training as there was in Julian. Only his Borne 
was the House of Commons, his Terra Nuovn was tho table-land 
where adventurers were deniod to mount, and his deities wore 
Money, Success, and Vengeance,—gods, it must bo confessed, in 
all ages fair to men as Venus Pandemos, and more potent with 
them than all the creeds from Cybele’s to Chrysostom’s. 
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CHAPTER I. 

UNDER THE WATERS OF NILE. 

It was night in t.lio low, crooked, dirty, unsavoury court In wliicii 
Btood the little rickety door, with its yellow panes of opaque glass, 
that was lettered Tindall & Co. An unpretentious place, un- 
tempting, dusty, and boasting in no way of itself,—its ehop or 
counting-house suggestive of no particular trade, but chiefly filled 
with a few old pictures, a few old blackened bronzes, a piece or 
two of quaint armour, a littlo china, and much lumber. Those 
things, however, remained there week after week. The brown 
pictures, the cracked china, the old pair of Modenese carvings, the 
helmet, or the fiddle, were only trifles on the surface, immaterial 
garnishings to answer the curious oyes of the multitude when 
those eyes, in passing, peered in and wondered what was traded in 
behind the opaque panes of glass. Underneath them, as the 
crocodile sits hidden with the sullen, reddish waters and the broad, 
fan-liko leaves A tho Nilo abovo his scaly head and opened jaws, 
so might be 6aid to sit Tindall & Co., eating all manner of strange 
things that dropped between thoir fangs,—youth and age, broad 
estates and ancient halls, wooded acres and gallant names, boyhood 
with tho v *old on its hair, and manhood with the shot of the suicide 
through its heart, eating them all, and mashing them together 
impartially, and churning them all down without distinction into 
one vast, even, impotent, shapeless mass of ruin. 

This was what Tindall & Co. did under the flowing mud-huod 
Nile-tido of London life, and then lay basking, alligator-like, 
waiting for more. This is what Tindall & Co., and such-like 
spawn of Nile, can do under the beneficent laws which, by restrict¬ 
ing usury with a penalty, compel despair to pay double for the 
straw it grasps at,—laws which forget that, despite them all, the 
supply will always continue to meet the demand, and that their 
only issue is to make the one who supplies insist on treble payment 
as indemnity for the risk he runs through them. Ah I wise, calm 
voice of Political Economy, will it ever be heard P will its truo 
justice ever outweigh the gushing impulses of cruel sentiment? 
will it ever be known that its immutable partiality is as truly 
gentle as the world at present calls it hard r "When it shall be, 
tho crocodiles will be crushed in turn, and crocodile-tears flow no 
more; but tho millennium is very far away. 
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The promises of Tindall & Co. were cut up intolvarious small 
rooms; privacy was an essential of their pursuits, tt would warn 
away the antelope that steals down to the treacherous edge to 
slake its thirst within fatal distance of the alligator’s jaws, if it 
were to see signs of the bones and skin of a lately-devoured brother 
lying near. They were all dingy, dull, smoke-dried little chambers, 
with a musty, repellent odour that involuntarily brought remem¬ 
brance of the Morgue. In ono of them to-night, the poorest of 
tho lot, which bore traces of constant occupation in its poor furni¬ 
ture, was tho old Castilian Jew, standing m the tawny light of a 
hand-lamp burning near him. Before him, in tho shadow, was a 
young boy, of seventeen or eighteen years, beautiful as a Murillo 
head, the appealing softness of an extreme youth blent in him with 
the fixed misery of a shameful grief. There were heavy tears on 
his dropped lashes, and his lips were slightly apart like those of 
one who is worn out and faint with pain. Botween the two stood 
Trevenna, with his bright, open, pleasant face and its shrewd blue 
English eyes, dressed for the evening, as he leaned in comfortable 
indifference, like one who is mastor of the house and master of the 
situation, against tho wooden ledge of the painted mantelpiece. 

“ Much more sensible to come back, little Benjamin,” he said, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. “ Never try dodging with me; it 
isn’t the least bit of use. Only riles me, as the Yankees say, and 
can’t serve you in the slightest. Bless your heart, my little felon, 
do you suppose if you were to hide yourself in the African sands, 
or bury yourself in tho Arctic ice, I shouldn’t ferret you out whon 
I wanted you ?” 

His laughing, merry eyes flashed a single glance into the lad’s 
drooped face; and the boy shuddered and trembled, and turned 
pale as though ho were an accused botween tho irons, wrenched 
with anolhor turn of the rack. 

“ Not the smallest use m dodging,” pursued Trevonna, as good- 
naturedly and agreeably aa though ho offered him a glass of sherry. 
“ Shows great moxperienoe »o try it. World’s made up of flies 
and spiders; you’re a fly, ana all the world’s a net for you; glido 
through one web, another”! tfatch you. Listen; you’d better 
understand it once for all. Do what you like with yourself, go 
where you like, burn yourself up in the tropics, bury voursolf 
down in the mines, grow old, marry, grow grey, get childron, 
make money ; but don’t think to escape me. When I want you, 
or when you forfeit lonioncy, I shall have you. Just think ! 
twenty years henco perhaps you may bo fancying the thing blown 
over, you may be living in luxury, even,—who knows ?—yonder 
there among your precious Spanish vines; you may bo in love and 
have some soft Andalusian for your wife; you may have friends 
who think you a mirror of probity, brats who will own your name, 
all sorts of stakes in life, all 6orts of ties to it; and just then, if I 
want you—Bresto I I shall be down upon you. So never feel sure, 
that’s all; and never try dodging.” t 

He watched the boy as ho spoko, winding up all those fancies, 
so foreign to his natural speech, that ho mi^ht turn with each one 
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of them'another grind of the rack to the soft and helpless nature 
before him. lit amused him to see the agony they caused. The 
boy shrank farther and farther, like a hunted, stricken creature, 
trembling and paralyzed, his eyes fascinated on his tormentor as 
though by a spell. The old man stood mute and motionless, but 
an anguish greater even than the youth’s was on him in his 
silence; and, as his eyes turned with piteous entreaty, his dry lips 
murmured, unconsciously— 

“ Sir, sir! as you are merciful!—he is so young.” 

“ Precisely because he ie so young, my good Ignatius, must wo 
have him know that, live as long as he may, he’ll never bo free,” 
retorted Trevenna, pleasantly. “He has a long life before him, 
and he might got fancying that all this would wear out; but it 
won't. Paper isn’t sand, and that little document of his will 
always stand.” 

The boy, Agostino, as he was called, the only living thing of the 
old man’s blood and name, looked up with a low. gasping cry. 
This merciless seizure of all his future, this damning denial of all 
earthly hope, this chain that wound about all years to come ere yet 
they had dawned on him, this desparing eternity of bondage, were 
greater than he could bear. He threw up his arms with a pas¬ 
sionate moan, and flung himself at Trevenna’s feet, his bright 
brow bent down on the dust, his hands clasping the hem of his 
tyrant’s coat. 

“Kill me ! 0 God of Israel! kill me at one blow. I cannot live 
like this.” 

Trevenna moved his foot a little, as chough ho pushed away a 
whining spaniel, arid laughed as he looked down on him. 

• ‘ Cher Agosl ino, you would mako a capital actor. I think I’ll 
put you on th«i stage ; you’d be a first-rate llomeo , or Ion.” 

Tlio .kick, the laugh, the words, in the moment of his intense 
torture, stung and lashed the submissive spirit of the Israelite raco, 
and the terror-stricken bondage of th* boy, into a passionate life 
that broke all bonds. He sprang t» his feet, standing there where 
the tawny circle of the oil-light fell, like a young David, his rich 
lips quivering, his curls flung bach, his cheok with its, glowing 
Murillo tint deepened to a scarlet fire. 

“What have I done?” ho cried aloud, while his voice rang 
piteously through the chamber. “ What have I done, to be tor¬ 
tured like this ? Not a tithe of what is done here every day, every 
hour ! If I be a thief, where is the wonder P Is there not robbery 
round me from noon to night ? Is not every breath of air in this 
accursed den charged with some lie, some theft, some black iniquity ? 
Hundreds come here in their ruin ; is one ever spared ? Is^not a 
trado in men’s necessities driven herefrom year’s end to year’s end? 
Is not poverty betrayed, and ignorance tempted, and hoL our bought 
and sold here every week ? How could I learn honesty whero all 
is fraud and Bin ? now could I keep stainless whore everything is 
corruption P I am a thief and a felon, what are you ? ” 

The bold words poured out in anguish, their English speech 
tinged and mellowed with the Castilian accent. Suffering had 
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made him desperate ; ho writhed and turned and stjuck his bond- 
master. The old man heard him, trembling and aghfist; his brown 
face blanched, his teeth shook j he looked up at Trevonna with a 
piteous supplication. 

“ Oh, sir! oh, my master, forgive him! Ho is but a child, and 
he knows not what he says-” 

“ lie will know what ho has to pay for it. Out of my way, you 
poung hound.” 

The answer was not even angered, not even jarred from his 
customary bantering bonhomie ; but at the glance of the keen blue 
sye that accompanied it, all the sudden fire, all the momentary 
rebellion, of tho boy died out; ho felt his own utter powerlessncss 
against tho master ho contended with ; he cowered like a beaten 
log, dropped his head on his breast, and burst into a] passion of 
boars. 

“Shut up that,” said Trovonna, carolessly, while, as much 
unmoved as though tho young Jow’s fiery words had never scathed 
bis ear, ho took out some papers from his inner coat-pocket and 
bossed them to Ignatius Mathias. “ Hero, look alive. Take these; 
and don’t do anything [to little Dallerstone yet awhilo. If he 
come here, mind he doesn’t know anything about those signatures; 
let him understand that, quite as a matter of kindness, I looked in 
to see if you could be induced to take tho screw off him; lot him 
Ihink that I’d infinite troublo to get you to do anything of the 
kind; and leave him to feol that you’ll very likely be down on him, 
and that his only safety’s in mo. Look sharp ; you understand ?” 

The Hebrew bent his head, holding the papers [in his withered 
hands; they were tho bills of young Charlio Dallerstone, freshly 
renewed on Chandos’ acceptation. 

“ One thing moro,” wont on Trovenna, looking at his watch; for 
ho was going to dino in Park Lane, and it was 'nearly nine. “ I 
find Sir Philip looks booked to make a very 'sure thing at the 
Ducal. His French horso is sure to win, and he may strike a vein 
of luck again. Catch him while he’s down; call in his ‘ stiff’ to¬ 
morrow. He must sell up; ho can’t help himself. As for Lady 
Vautyro,—one doesn’t deal with women usually ; but sho’s been 
going it very fast in Venezuelan bonds and California scrip. She 
wants some ready, and sho’s quite safe; she’ll come into no end of 
money by-and-by. I buy and sell for her in tho City, so I know 
to a T what sho’s worth. That’s all, I think. You may come to 
mo tho day after to-morrow, if you’ve anything to suy. Good- 
byo, young one ; and just remember, if you don’t want to see the 
hulks,—don’t dodge! ” 

With which valediction, Trovenna sauntered out of tho room, 
drawing on his glovos, to get into his night-cab and drive to 
one of those charming dinners of princes, poers, wits, authors, and 
artists, all chosen for some social gift of brilliance, for which tho 
house of Chandos was celebrated. 

“What an angel Charlio will think mo!” thought Trevonna, 
with a laugh, as his dashing cab clattered his way torn Tindall & 
Co.’s, where he had stopped openly and left his thorough-bred 
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high stoppor tb dance impatiently before the door in full view ol 
any passer-by> Ho only went on Charlie’s business. 

Those whom he had left in the little, close, and ill-illuminod 
chamber were silent many moments. That laughing, frank, clover 
face of their tyrant had left a shadow there dark as night. Tho 
two forms were in 6trange contrast with tho meagre commonplaco 
of their surroundings,—two figures of Giorgione and of Rubons 
painted in upon tho drab-hued dusty panels of the miserable City 
office-room. The youth Agostino sat motionless, his head bowod 
down upon his arms. Tho old man watched him, his eyes, with 
all the yearning tenderness of a woman in them, filling with tho 
slow, salt tears of age. Ho was a hard man, a cunning man 
may-be, a man chilled by a long lifo of opprobrium, of struggle, of 
persecution, of pain; but ho was soft in his heart as a mother to 
that beautiful lad, the last flower of a doomed and died-out house. 
He loved him^with a great love, this only living son of his young, 
dead wife,—tliis Benoni, who had come to him, as it seemed, with 
all the perfume and tho poetry of his lost Spain shed on his vivid 
beauty and seeming to revive in his happy graco. 

Therefore in his sin he had clung to him, in his shame he had 
no reproach to deal him; and through him, for him, by him, tho 
grand old Israelite became weak as water, facile as a reed, in the 
hands of an inexorable taskmaster, who was as exacting as an 
Egyptian of old. 

He laid his hand on the boy’s bowed head, and moved tho thick 
curls tenderly. 

“ You were too rash, my Agostino; it is not for the helpless to 
incense the strong. I trembled as I heard. My child, my child, 
your sole hope is m his sparing you.” 

Agostino b'.tod his head, the tears heavy on his lids, his lips 
swollen and parted. 

“ Forgive mo, father, I was mad! And I only said tho truth to 
him, though the God of Truth is my witness that I had no thought 
to wound you, or to mean you , by my words. If what I soo here bo 
evil, what I learn from you is good: so lofty that it should out¬ 
weigh it a thousand-fold. My guilt is my own; I meant no 
reproach to you.” 

“I know, I know,” said the old man, wearily. “But you 
angered him , my child; I saw it by his eye, and—and—we aro in 
his power. Ho has been good to us,—good to us. We aro bound 
to bear the stripes that he may doal.” 

It was said patiently, firmly, and in sincerity. Trovenna had 
bought his invaluable tool by a few arts which were on the surface 
benevolent and lenient, and were in literal fact far-sighted plans 
to purchase a fine instrument at a small price. But the perception 
of this, even where it dawned on him, did not avail to shako the 
old Israelite's sense of grateful bondage; nor would it have done so 
even had it not been accompanied with the auxiliaries of necessity 
and fear whiefi through Agostino he was moved by as well. 

“ Good! ” the youth’s eyes flashed, and his mouth quivered. 
“ I would tc Heaven, but for the shame on you, that he would 
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give mo up to justice, and send me out to any fajjo, rather than 
force me to live in this yoko an hour longer. It kills mo! it kill? 
me! Under his eye I have no will; under his law my very breath 
seems his. What is it to be spared, to bo dogged by such a doom 
as he told out to mo ?—a never-ending dread ! ” 

The old man shuddered, and on his face there deepened that 
terrible, haunted look of fear for one dearer than himself, which 
had gleamed out from the light of his sunken eyes throughout 
Trevenna’s prosencc. 

‘ ‘ Agostino, the lifo of a convict for you ! The irons on your 
young limbs, the brutal work for your dolicato strength, tho 

captivity, the travail, tho shame, the misery-” 

His voico failed him, ho could nob think of the near approach of 
such a doom for the only thing left to him on earth without his 
anguish mastering him. Agostino tremblod and shrank back, 
ciouching, bowed, and prostrate, in tho same paralysis of horror 
which had subdued him whon Trovenna had spoken. IIo could 
not have faced his fato. There was on the Spanish splendour of 
his boyish loveliness a wavering, womanish weakness, a cowardico, 
tho result, not of selfishness, but of changing and painful sensitive¬ 
ness ; it was this instability, this cowardico, which had drawn him 
into a crime wholly at variance with the candid tondemess of his 
regard, and which made him, through his fear, ductile as wax to 
mould oven into tho very thing he loathed. Ho might say that lie 
longed for justice in the stead of being spared by one who played 
with him in his suffering as a cat with a bird; but ho -would have 
clung to exemption at all cost had ho been put really to tho test, 
and accepted life on any terms to escajio tho horror and tho igno¬ 
miny of public retribution. 

The old Israelite looked down on him, and, as he saw that pitiful, 
tremulous abasomont before the mere conjured vision of a felon’s 
lifo, lifted his withered hands upward in a grand, unconscious 
gesture of imprecation and of prayer. 

“ May the Cod of Israel forsake me in my last extremity, if I 
over forsake him by whom you have been spared your doom I ” 

The vow was uttered in all tho dignity and in all the simplicity 
of truth. No matter what his taskmaster might ho to others, no 
matter how cruel the tasks he sot, no matter how hard the lashes 
he gave, no matter how weary tho labour he imposed, to Ignatius 
Mathias he was sacred; he had spared Agostino. 

In that moment of his oath of fidelity, tho Castilian Jow, tho 
white-haired usurer, the world-worn toiler in many cities, the 
despised and reviled Hebrew, reached a moral height of which 
John Trevenna never had a glimpso. 

He paused a while, gazing down upon tho boy. For many wcoks 
they had been parted, for the first timo in their lives, and severed 
in the tortures of suspense; and the sight of him, even in their 
present anguish, even in the bitterness of tho guilt which had 
stained this opening life with its blot, was sweot as water in a dry 
land to the sear and aching heart of the old man. With his own 
hands he brought him wine and bread, and bade him eat, breaking 

o 
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through all th^ custom and ceremonies of his people, and tending 
him with woman-like gentleness. It was thus that he had made Agos- 
tuio dependent and fragilo as a girl, and powerless to guide him¬ 
self through the rough winds and subtle temptations of the world. 
Amidst the deprivation and misery that had fallen to the lot of 
the Israelite, the child who had the eyes of his lost darling had 
never needed warmth and light, and the sight of flowers, and the 
song of birds, and the bloom of summer fruits. Starving on a 
morsel of dried fish himself, ho had bought the purple grapes of 
their own sierras for Agostino. And thcro was something caressing, 
vivid, engaging, appealing in the boy, which had repaid this fully 
in affection, ovon whilst he had gone farthest from straight paths. 

He drank the Montopulciano wine that was brought him now, 
and with it youth and hopo recovered their unstrung powers, and 
the dread despair that had pressed on him in Trevenna’s presonce 
relaxed. Eat ho could not; but as he loaned there, resting his 
Murillo head upon his arm, and absontly gazing at the red flicker 
of the lamp-flame in the wino, something of light flashed over his 
face; he raised his head with an eager gesture. 

“ Father, I havo a thought! Listen. Last year, when I was in 
the Vega, I met an Englishman; it was in tho autumn morning, 
and I was lying, doing nothing, aniv.ng the grass as he rode by. 
Ho rode slowly, and I saw him well. I never saw a face like his; 
to look at it was liko hearing music. He caught my eyes, and 
stopped his hotse and asked the way towards Granada; he had 
fallen on a by-path through the vines. 1 could scarcely answer 
him for looking at his face; it was so beautiful. He noticed it, 
perhaps, for he asked me what I thought of, that I was so absent; 
&nd 1 told him truly, «I was thinking you look like David,—a 
poet-king.’ Ho V ughed, and said none ever paid him a more 
graceful flattery ; but it was not flattery : I was thinking so. Then 
he smiled, and looked more closely at me. ‘ You aro of tho pure 
Sephardim race, are you not?’ he asked me, and I wondered how 
ho knew; for he was not one of us, but an azure-oyod, golden- 
haired Gentile. I never saw him again in Spain ; but this year I 
saw a gentleman coming down tho steps of one of the great man¬ 
sions to go to his carriage in the gaslight, and I know him again ; 
he was in court dress, and I asked who he was of the people. They 
said he was very famous, very gonerous, very high in all distinc¬ 
tions, and that none over asked him a kindness in vain. He is 
groat—you can tell that by his glance ; ho is gentle—you can tell 
that by his smile. I know his worst foe might trust to his honour 
and trust to his pity. I will go to him and toll him all, and 
see if ho can free me. Ho knows him, for he was with huu that 
rught.” 

“ And his name, the crowds told you P” 

“ Is Ohandos.” 

Tho old Hebrew, who had listened, half beguiled as by a poetic 
tale, started, Eis hands clenched on tho papers that had been left 
with him: a change of alarm and of eagerness flashed over tho 
dark olive of his inscrutable face; his voice rose harsh and iraperativf 
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in his anxiety, while a pang of Bhame and of disquietude shook 
its tone. 

“ You dreain like a child, Agostino I CKandos! yes, he knows 
him, and by that very reason you must never approach him. You 
have no choice but obedience; you aro in his power, and his first 
law i9 silonco on all that connects him with us. Break it by a 
whisper, and he will spare you not one moment more. Besides, 
this Ohandos, this fine gentleman, this delicate aristocrat,—he 
would shut his doors to a beggared Jew!” 

“ Ho would not,” murmured the boy in a soft whisper. 

“ No mattor whether he would or no ! Go near him, and the 
worst fato you dread will teach you the cost of disobodience. All, 
Agostino, listen. Bo patient, bodocilo; bear the yoke yet awhilo, 
and I will buy your safety with my labour; I will earn your 
liberation with my service. Only bo patient, and you shall not 
sufier.” 

The first words had been spokon with the stern authority of the 
Mosaic code; the latter closod in the yearning tenderness of his 
inlinito dovotion to his only son. 

Agostino bowed his hoad in silonco; it was not in him to resist; 
it was greatly in him to fear. Ills head sank down upon his arms- 
oneo more in the abandonment of a dejection the more bitter and 
moro prostrated because the gleam of a youth’s romantic hope had 
flickered over it and had died out; ho thought still that the stranger, 
who had seemed to him like the poet-king of his own Israel when 
the crown was first set on his proud, sunlit, unworn brow, could 
raise him from his despair and looso his fetters. The yellow lamp 
burned sullenly on, its thin smoke curled up in the leaden, noisome 
air of the pent city alley; the night passed on, and the hoy still 
sat listless and heart-broken there, while Ignatius Mathias, bent 
above his desk, passed back to the world of hard acumen, of mer¬ 
ciless exaction, of unerring requisition, of grinding tribute : with 
thoso exact figures, with those names so fair in the world’s account, 
so fouled in his, with thoso passages which wrote out. tho ruin of 
those in whom tho world saw no flaw, the evil entered into his souk 
and tho higher nature perished. He laboured to free his darling. 
what carod ho how many livmg hearts might have the life-blood 
pressed out of them under the weights he was employed to pile, 
so that with that crimson wine his taskmaster was pleased and 
satiated P 

And the church-clocks of the empty city tolled dully through the 
misty night the quarters and hours one by one; and as the lad 
Agostino sat dreaming of that autumn morning in the Yega, with 
the hot light 011 the bronzo leaves and purple clustors of the vines, 
and the joyous song of a muleteer echoing from tho distanco, whiiu 
the Moor mb ruins of mosque and castle rose clear against tho 
cloudless skies, the grand, bent form of tho old Israelite, once 
majestic as any prophet’s of Palestine, stooped oyer the crumpled 
papers that boro tho signature— * 

“ Ernest Chandob. 
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chapter n. 

THE DARK DIADEM. 

Ascot week came, and at the cottage which Chandos usually took 
for the races, Treyonna, with five or six others, spent the pleasantost 
days in tho calendar. The gayest and most fashionablo racing- 
timo in the world, with its crowds of dainty beauties and its aris¬ 
tocratic throngs, was nowhere moro fully enjoyed than at that pretty 
Ascot lodge, with its merry breakfasts before the drags came round, 
and its witty dinners after the day was over. Dubose, the great 
chef of Fark Lane, went thither daily in his little brown brougham 
to superintend the meals of his master and his guests, and throw in 
that finishing artistic touch which made them unsurpassable. The 
party was perfectly chosen, and perfectly attuned to each other: it 
amused Chandos admirably, as he was used to bo amused by life. 
From the time ho was three years old, when princesses had played 
ball with him and ambassadresses bribed him with bonbons to give 
them a kiss, he had been accustomed to live among those who 
beguiled his time for him without effort; and the world seemed 
naturally to group itself round him in changing tableaux that 
never left him a dull moment. ITo had no need to exert himsolf 
to Rook pleasure; pleasure came unbidden in every varying form 
to him, seductive and protean as a coquette. 

Chandos loved horses, rode thorn superbly, and had all the lore of 
tho desert; but tho Rlang and tho society of tho turf ho abhorred. 
He hated tho roar of a ring, the uproar of a betting-room, the 
jargon of a trainer, tho intrigues of the flat. But tho Claroncieux 
establishment had long before his time been famous for good 
things; his horses had carried oil* all the best stakes in various 
years at Newmarket, Doncaster, Epsom, and Goodwood. And now 
at Ascot, fa* and away at the head of the field stood, almost un¬ 
touched by any rival for the Cup, his famous four-year-old Sir 
Galahad. 

It caused him no uneasiness that in certain quarters there was 
a disposition to offer against the favourite, and that this was done 
with a regularity and a caution which might have suggested the 
fact of a commission being out to lay against him. He noticed it, 
indeed, but with that carelessness which made him too facilely 
persuaded; and was content to believe the explanation Trovenna 
offered him, that a rumour had got abroad of Sir Galahad having a 
touch of cough. , 

“ Very good thing for us, too,” said Trevcnna, shrugging his 
shoulders. “ Galahad’s right as a trivet; and if we can heighten 
the whisper to influenza, and take all the odds against him, thero’U 
be a pot of money to show-” • 

He stopped 1 : he perceived that for once his acumon had been 
faulty, and had overreached itself; ho saw that ho had tried a 
dangerous path with a man who, in all other ways, was so pliant 
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to his hand through the weaknesses of insouciance and of indolonce. 
Chandos turned to him with a look on his face that he had never 
seen there. “ Roguery makes a poor jest,” he said, coldly. “ If 
any one win a shilling by the rumour, knowing its falsity, he may 
take his name off my visiting-list. I will see that the horse is 
given his next morning gallop over tho Heath as publicly as pos¬ 
sible, so that it may be known he is in perfect condition.” 

And he did so. Trevonna the Astute had made a false step for 
the sole time in their intercourse, and thought to himself: “ Chi¬ 
valry on tho flat! If it ever come into fashion, we may sow wheat 
on the Beacon Course and grow tares by Tattenham Corner. Mercy! 
what a fool he is, with all his talents ! ” 

Ho did seem a very great fool to Trevenna; but then, as Tre- 
venna reflected, thore was not much wonder in that, after all, for 
the man was a poet—in his view synonymous with saying a man 
was a lunatic. 

“Looks well, Ernest,” said tho Duke of Castlemaine, where he 
stood, among other members of the Jockoy Club, eyeing Sir Galahad 
as he camo on the Heath on tho morning of the Cup day. 

“ Ho can’t bo more fit,” answerod Chandos, with his race-glass 
up; “ and I don’t see what there is to beat him.” 

•‘Nothing,” said John Trovenna, who was always pleasantly 
positive to men about their own successes: there is not a more 
agreeablo social quality. “ I think the field’s hardly strong enough 
to do him full credit; thero is scarce a good thing in it. Lotus- 
Lily’s pretty, no doubt—very taking-looking, and her arms and 
knees are good ; but she won't stay.” 

With which Trevenna, after his general trenchant fashion, 
clonched the matter, his authoritativeness being usually forgiven 
for its exceeding accuracy: ho was never found wrong. But it 
highly displeased the grand old duke, the longest-lived and highest- 
born of all tho dons of tho Jockoy Club, to have this audacious 
dictator doaling out his ojnnions unbidden at his elbow. Ho hated 
the fellow, and hated to soo him thero—so much, indeed, that he 
would have found means to turn him out of tho stand, had he not 
been brought thither by and through his grandson. Ho pointed 
with his glass to a long, low, rakish-looking chestnut that, with 
hood and quarter-piece on, was being walked quietly and unnoticed 
about, forgotton among the ruck, while Sir Galahad, Lotus-Lily, 
and tho rest of the cracks, drew the eyes and awoko the admiration 
of the Heath. 

“ You are false to your order, sir,” he said, grimly. “ There’s 
the horse you should back, if you were true to your form—a ‘ rank 
outsider,* entered under an alias, camo from nobody-knows-where, 
and ; §ted into running for a cup whilo ho should be standing in 
a cal r You should have sympathy, sir! ” 

Trevenna could have hurled a curse at his white hairs, with the 
snarl of a furious dog, so bitterly the arrow rankled, so keenly he 
felt that this man alone read him as he was. But ne had trained 
himself better; he laughed without a sign of temper. 

“ An awkward brute! I don’t fancy him. Who likes their own 
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order, duke P You find yours so dull sometimes that you come to 
the brains of Nobodies to amuse you ! ” 

“ Fellow can always hit you back again,” thought his Grace, 
“ and never shows when he’s struck. But that overdone good 
humour means mischief: if a man smile under an affront, ho may 
be above, but he’s much more likely to be boneath, resenting it. 
Now, I’d have respected the fellow if he had showed fight in hard 
earnest; but he laughs at too much not to mean to take his measuie 
out for it some day. 

The saddling-bell rang, the telegram-board was hoisted up, the 
Btart was given; tho field swept out like a fan, disontangling ono 
from another, a confused mass, for a moment, of bright and various 
hues. Then from the press there launched forward, with the well- 
known, light, stretching stride that covered distance so marvel¬ 
lously, the Clarencieux favourite, shaking himself clear of all the 
running, and leading at a canter, which, unextended and easy as 
it was, left even Lotus-Lily and Queen of tho Fairies behind by two 
lengths. All eyes on the course and tho stauds were faster- ed on 
the match between the cracks. Scarce any one noted among tho 
ruck one chestnut outsider, ugly, awkward, but with great girth 
of barrel and power of action, which, ridden with singularly fino 
judgment by a Yorkshire jock of a little known and merely local 
reputation, was quietly singling out from the rest, and warily 
waiting on, the two favourites—so warily, that imperceptibly, yet 
surely, ho quickoned his pace, passed tho Queon of the Fairies, and 
gained upon Lotus-Lily till he struggled with her neck by neck. 
§o littlo linown was he, so dark had he been kept, that as he ran 
even with the mare, two lengths behind the Clarencieux crack, half 
the multitude upon the Heath knew neither his name nor owner, 
and the fashionab] 3 gatherings on the stands looked at their cards 
bewildered as to whom this outsider belonged to, with his feather¬ 
weight in the unrecognised grey-antl-yollow, that was almost oven 
with the famous bluo-and-gold of Chandos’s popular colours. 

Fleet as -ue lightning the three swopt on, no other near them 
even by a bad third, their jocks becoming but mere specks of 
colour, whose course was watched with breathless, strained anxiety. 
Extended now to tho uttermost of his splendid pace, Sir Galahad, 
conscious for tho first time of a rival not to be disdained, and per¬ 
haps scarcely to bo beaten, ran like the wind, the Diadem chestnut 
gaining on him at every yard, the mare behind by hopeless lengths. 
Chandos leaned forward, and his breath came and wont quickly. 
The Duko muttered in the depths of his snow-white board— 

“ The dark one wins, by God ! ” 

The dark ono did win. Nearer and nearer, faster and faster, the 
ungainly and massive limbs of the Yorkshire horse brought him 
alongside the graceful and perfect shape of the Ascot favourite; 
and from the vast crowds upon the purple heather of the Heath 
the shouts echoed the old Duke’s words, “The outsider wins!” 
“ The outsideL’ has it! ” A moment, and they ran neck to neck; 
the gallant crack of the Clarencieux stable, with all the metal in 
him roused to fire, strove for a second manfully with this unknown 
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and unexpected foe; then, with a single forward spring, like magic, 
the outsider outstripped him by a head, and ran in at the distance, 
winner of the Ascot cup. 

“ A very clever horse,’’j said Chandos, calmly, as he dropped his 
race-glass. 

“ D—n you ! ” thought one who stood next him. “ There is no 
fun in beating you; you never will show when you’re down.” 

“ Owned by some very clever rascals,” said the Duko, as he shut 
up his lorgnon with a clash, while his eyes filled with tho hot fiery 
wrath that in his youth had been swift and terrible as a tempest. 
“ The chestnut has been kept dark as night. Mr. Trevenna, why 
did you not take my advice and back your own orderP Tho out¬ 
sider wins you see! ” 

“ But I did not believe in him, sir; nor do I now. I shall hope 
you will have inquiries made, for there must be something very 
dark hero. Galahad looked well ridden; and if well ridden, there 
was nothing, I should have thought, on the turf could have beaten 
him.” 

“ This is no case for the Jockey Club—you know that, sir, as 
well as I do,” said his Grace, sharply, with peremptory hauteur. 
“ Tho chestnut’s won fairly, so far as tho running goes; the roguei-y 
has been beforoliand.” 

Trevenna shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It must have taken a deuced deal of roguery to have kept 
such a flier as that ugly brute dark all the three years of his life. 
Chandos, how cool you are I If I owned Sir Galahad, I should 
tear that Diadom’s jock out of saddle.' 4 ’ 

Chandos lifted his eyebrows. 

“ My bay is beaten ; there is no more to be said. The best thing 
to do is to forget it as soon as possible. I will go and talk to the 
ladies: they always gild the bitter pills of one’s adversities.” 

“ Ernest, do you know I have a strong belief that your friend is 
a most consummate scoundrel ?” said the Duko of Castlemaine, 
with emphasis, as he took him aside a moment before dinner in 
the drawing-room of the Ascot cottage. 

Chandos looked at him in excessive surprise. “ My dear Duko, 
that is not the way I can hoar any friend spoken of, even by 
you.” 

“Pshaw!” said his Grace, with his fiery wrath lighting again 
those leonine eyes that had flashed over the ranks of Soult’s and 
Junot’s armies as he led his dragoons down on to the serried 
square. “ I suppose, if I see your friends forging your name, then 
I am to be delicate to warn you ? <5Tou are as blind as a woman, 
Ernest I will stake you ten thousand to nothing that that 
fellow Trevenna is at the bottom of this affair with the dark 
horse.” 

“Trevenna!” echoed Chandos, in amazement, yet amusedly. 

■ “ What should he gain by doing or knowing of such^a thing P He 
has all the confidence of my trainer. If he wants to make money 
on the turf, he would have made it scores of times ere this on my 
cracks. Besides, think what a horrible imputation f ,J 
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“ His shoulders are broad enough to bear it,” said tho Dufce, 
grimly: “ they havo borne worso before now, I dare say. Where 
did you pick the fellow up ? ” 

“ I met him abroad.” Chandos would no more have told 
hoio they met at rouge et noir , and how he rescued the young 
English traveller from a debtors’ prison, than he would have 
runted tho glasses of wine Trevenna drank at his table. 

“Humph!—without introduction f ” - 
Well, one makes many acquaintances so on the Continent.” 
lie smiled as he thought that their only introduction had been 
through tho Badon baiik and Baden prison. 

“Certainly; but we don’t often bring them homo with us,” 
rejoined his Graco, with a still grim significance. “ What account 
did you have from him of himself?” 

“ feeally, I havo forgotten, I was only a boy,—eighteen or nine¬ 
teen, I think.” 

The Duke tapped his Louis Quatorze snuff-box with an ominous 
dissatisfaction. 

“You are a very clever man, Ernest; but you are too easily 
fooled, if you will pardon my saying so. You can believe it or 
disbeliove it, as you please; but I am as certain as that I stand 
on this hearth-rug that the fellow you defend knows more than he 
ought about the history and the running of that d—d Yorkshire 
chestnut.” * 

“ It is your over-kindness for me, my dear Duke, that makes you 
so unusually suspicious. I wish I woro as satisfied of every one’s 
good will to mo as I am of poor Trevenna’s. Good heavens! I 
would as soon believe that my butler plans to poison me in my 
champagne, and that my valet means to assassinate me as I dress 
for dinner! ” 

lie laughed lightly as he spoke, and turned to his other guests, 
who just then entered tho drawing-room,—among them Trevonna 
himself. 

Tho dinner was of the choicest. Dubose, with a touch of kindly 
foeling that this great mastor was never without, having heard of 
tho turf disappointments of an employer who seldom failed to 
appreciate his genius, tendered consolation in delicate thoughtful¬ 
ness, by a sudden and marvellous inspiration of artistic invention, 
producing results with a turbot such as Europe had never heard or 
conceived, and to which he positively attended with his own hands 
throughout the critical moments of preparation, watched breath¬ 
lessly by his satellites and subordinates. Chandos and his guests 
wore connoisseurs, on w'hom such an Sprouvette positive , to use 
Brillat-Savarin’s term, could not bo tried but with fullest Buccess. 
Chandos sent a message of appreciation to the groat chef himself; 
and Dubose was conscious that tho employer who could have 
remembered a horse’s running ill, while he was consoled with such 
a triumph as tho new turbot au Clarencieux t would have been a 
man whoso sdul was dead indeed. 

“ Ho felt i t?” asked the master of the kitchen of tho stately 
fcllow-functionary in black, with tho silver chain of office round 
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tiia nock, who brought him the message of recognition. “ You 
think he felt it! There is so much in soul! ” 

“I am sure ho folt it,” replied the other solemnly. “He has 
always proper feeling on those matters.” 

“ Yes,” sighed Dubose, “ but he has not the devotion that one 
jould wish; a fine taste, but careless. Ho thinks too much of 
pictures and statues, and all those trifles, to bring his rniad rightly 
co the great science.” 

“ There is something in that,” assented Silver-Chain, regret¬ 
fully. “ To seo it reaily felt, you should have soon that little 
vulgar creature, that Trevenna, taste it. There was an eprouvette! ” 

“ Ah,” sighed Dubose, still, “ but it is sad when the good taste 
Tfoos out of the great orders! He felt it, did he ? That man will 
tiavo a career! ” 

Dubose’s iprouvette did not fail to restore the life and wit to the 
party which it had in some dogree lost by the losing of Galahad; 
for all had laid more or less heavy sums on the favourite. Gaiety 
md bon mots resumed their customary reign. Chandos always 
lent himself quickly with the easiest will to be consoled; and the 
lours sparkled along on swift feet and to ploasant cadonce, dospite 
the disaster of the Cup-day. Trevenna was in the highest spirits, 
which,he chocked slightly when he caught the azure flash of the 
Duke’s eyes, but not enough to prevent his boing the salt and 
§avour of the dinner-party, as ■was his custom everywhere. Thoy 
ingered long over their pine-apples and peaches, their Lafitto and 
Johannisborger ; and after coflee they played Whist in the pretty 
little Ascot drawing-room till tho sun looked in through the grape- 
tendrils and vine-leaves about the casements; and by the dawn 
Jhandos had forgot his first contretemps, his first annoyance, as 
chough it had never been. 

In the sunny summer morning, as Trevonna sauntered into his 
bed-room, he tossed thirty sovereigns he had won from his host at 
whist down on his dressing-tablo, and, throwing himself into his 
irm-chair, indulged in a hearty peal of laughter, that rang out 
through the open window towards the quiet solitary heather- 
purpled expanse of the Heath. 

“Sold tho whole turf, by Jove!” he murmured; “and forty 
thousand notted by commission, as I livo, if there’s a farthing J 
What a day’s work I Trevenna, bon enfant, really you are a clovor 
fellow.” 

He admired himself with a cordial, almost wondering, admiration 
that was very different from vanity, and moro liko the self-content 
and self-applause with which a man who has been up every col 
and peak in the Alpine range regards tho names of his hazardous 
and successful feats burnt in on tho shaft of his Alpenstock. Ho 
laughed again, at himself, whon he lay back in the cosy depths of 
his chair, with his hands plunged into his trousers-pockets, and 
genuine self-satisfaction brightly set on evory line of his face. 

Thero is an exhilaration to the heart of the successful engineer 
who sees every morass drained, every ravine bridged, every girdor 
made strong, every obstacle overcome, by his own indomitable 
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energy, and watches the viaduct of his own rearing and planning 
span the mighty distance that seemed at first to laugh his puny 
efforts to conquer it to scorn. This was the exhilaration Trevenna 
lelt now. That he was reaching his success by dark, by crooked, 
by unscrupulous ways, took nothing from his enjoyment. They 
were to him what the morass, the ravine, and the quicksands aro 
to the engineer. ITad his road boon straight and smooth, where 
would have been this joyous excitement in his own victories, 
this triumphant zest in his own engineering science P 

As ho took off his dress-coat, undid his ncck-tie, and lighted a 
cigar, he pulled the curtains aside and leaned out of the window 
into tho soft summer-dawn air. Not that he cared a whit for the 
heliotrope and mignonette odours rising from the garden beneath, 
for the dews on the blossoming lindens, for the sunrise on the 
bloom of the heather; those things were to Chandos’s tasto, not to 
his; but he liked to look at that quiet deserted Heath, where the 
dark Diadem had borne off the cup from tho favourite. It had 
put forty thousand in his pocket, or, rather, in those far-away 
Amorican and Indian markets whoro tho pomiilcss man-about-town 
put every penny even that he won at whist or loo, in sure and 
secret speculations; hut it had a still sweotor pleasure than lay in 
tho money for him. 

“ So the outsider beat the Claroncieux crack ! ” lie thought, with 
a smile. “A prophecy! Duke, I won’t quarrel with you: I’ll 
back my order to win.” 


CHAPTER III. 

BUTTERFLIES ON THE PIN. 

“ Ernest, are you going to marry ? ” asked his Grace, dryly, in 
the bay-window of White’s. 

“ Marry 0 lleaven forbid! ” 

“Then don’t go after that beautiful daughter of Ivors. Sh<r 
will many you in a month or two more, if you do, whether you 
wish it or not.” 

Chandos moved restlessly; he did not like the introduction of 
painful topics, and marriage was a very painful one in his view. 

“If you do marry,” pursued the Duke, remorsolessly, “take 
the Princess Louise; she is lovolier than anything else the sun 
shines on, and has the only rank from which a woman can love you 
without a suspicion of interested motives.” 

“ My dear Duke, I am totally innocent of the faintest intentions 
to many anybody ! ” 

Nevertheless, the subject was not acceptable to him, and ho 
looked a little absently out into St. James’s Street with a certain 
shade of uncertainty and of restlessness on him ; whereas the mo¬ 
ment previous'-ho had been watching the womon in their carriages 
through his eye-glass, with the idlest and easiest languor of a 
warm day towards tho dose of the ecason. 
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“Marry! No; not for a univorse,” mused Chandos. A few 
horns afterwards he entered his house in Park Lane, to make his 
toilette for a dinner at Buckingham Palace, and turned with a 
sudden thought to his maitre d'hotel, as he passed him in the hall. 

! “ Telegraph to Hyde, Wentwood, for them to have the yacht ready; 

; and tell Alexis to prepare to start with me to-morrow morning. I 
' shall go to the East.” 

j His yacht was always kept in sailing-order, and his servants were 
• accustomed to travel into Asia Minor or to Mexico at a moment’s 
! notice. Chandos was used to say, very justly, that the chief 
' privilege of monoy was that it made you quit of the obligation to 
meditate a thing five minutes before you clid it. Looking long at 
anything, whether travel or what not, always brushes the bloom 
off it. He liked to wake in the morning and, if the fancy took 
him, be away without a second’s consideration to the glow of the 
now Western world or the patriarchal poetry of the East; and so 
, well were his wishes always provided for that ho w r ent to sleop in 
1 one place and unclosed his oyes in another, almost as though he 
, possessed the magic floating carpet of Prince llassan. 

! Tho next morning the Aphrodite steamed out of ltydo harbour 
on the way to Italy, tho Levant, and Constantinople, whilo its. 
owner lay under an awning, with great lumps of ice in his golden 
cool lthine wine, and the handsome eyes of i’lora de l’Orme flash¬ 
ing laughter down on him while she leaned above, fanning his hair 
■with an Indiau feather-screen. Tho Duke’s words had acted like 
a spell; but in his abrupt departure there was one person he had 
not forgotten. On his dressing-table lay a note to Trovonna, 
bidding him make use of his moors in Inverness-shire with tho 
Twelfth as he pleased, or, if he preferred it, give the Scottish 
shootings to any friend he preferred, and take any guests he liked 
down to Clarencieux for tho magnificent preserves of that ancient 
placo. 

These reversions and donations of windfalls and of pleasant 
places to lend or to invite to were fast making Trevenna very 
popular among that largo class of men-on-the-town—dandies, do- 
nothings, authors, artists, and club-loungcrs—who have a certain 
reputation that floats them in the world, but no certainty of entree 
to the good houses, and 110 means to purchase for themselves the 
pleasures of the moors and coverts. It began to get him courted 
among them; and he was a very- genial host, royally lavish with 
Chandos’s wines, most good-naturedly ready with oilers of hospi¬ 
tality to Chandos’s empty houses, so much so that men almost 
forgot, while they stayed with him, that wines and houses were 
not both his own. 

“ Gone to tho East! By Jove, I’ll go and find tho Chesterton,” 
thought Trevenna, with all tho relish of a schoolboy for sowing 
mischief, as he read the note and heard of his patron’s departure. 

' He was a little sorry Chandos had gone; he never liked losing him 
from under his eyes; but he was fully consoled by the prospect of 
reigning as viceroy at Clarencieux, and of seeing the mortification 
of the two daughters of Ivors. They wore as poor as rats; they 
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could never do him any good. Trevenna felt at liberty to tease 
them just as he liked. A restriction was too often put on his 
merry malicious mousing by a prudential recollection of the social 
status of his mice, and of the use they might bo to him in nibbling 
a way for him into patrician pantries. Here the mice were very 
poor: so he tracked Lady Chestorton and her sister to a garden- 
party, and ate his pine-apple in most admirably feigned carclossnoss 
and unconsciousness close to the two ladies under a Lobanon cedar. 
He knew the consternation he should scatter through society by 
hia nows. 

“Idon’t see Mr. Chandos here this morning,” said Lady Ches¬ 
terton, turning to him with a bland smilo, condescending to bo 
civil because she was curious. Sho was also a little uneasy; other¬ 
wise, be sure, she would never have had recourse to that “vulgar 
little toady,” as her ladyship designated tho acute outsider. 

“No, he isn’t hero,” assented Trevonna, indifferently. lie had 
now put this handsome empress butterfly on tho point of his pin, 
and wont leisurely about it. 

“ He is well, I hope ? ” she pursued 

Trovenna shrugged his shoulders. “Never was ill in his life, 
.that I know of; perfect constitution.” 

“What a rude insufferable boar I ” thought tho unhappy butter¬ 
fly ; but she was still more uneasy than ever, and had no recourse 
so good as tho bear: so sho resumed her inquiries. “Do you 
know where he is to-day ? I have something to tell him about 
Eoso Beni china.” 

“Your ladyship must send it by post, then.” And Trevenna 
laughed to himself as he saw the first irrepressible writhe of his 
victim on the pin. 

, V By post! Has ho left town ? ” 

Trevenna looked at his watch. 

“ By this time he is midway across to L*Orient, ne has taken 
his yacht to go down south and eastward.” 

“ So early! ” Trained and icy woman of tho world though she 
was, she could not repress the pallor that blanched her hp, tho 
anxiety that loomed in her handsome eyes. The Queen of Lilies 
stood near. Hearing also, sho was silent and vory pale. 

“ Well, Ascot was late,” answered Trevenna, cheerfully. “He 
generally docs stay for Goodwood, to be sure; but, you see, he 
has had so many London seasons, and there’s such hard running 
made on him, I think he gets sick of it.” 

This thrust the pins in cruelly, indeed, through the delicate 
wings of the brilliant butterflies. “ That coarse horror I ” thought 
Lady Chesterton, with a shiver of disgusted wrath; but hey heart 
was vory heavy, and she had to concoal her chagrin as best she 
might with all the gay garden-groups fluttering around her and 
viewing her impaled. “ Will he be away long ? ” she asked of her 
tormentor. 

“Oh, dear, yes,” said Trevenna, carelessly. “Gone to his 
summor-palaco on the Bosphorus; takes the Morea and the Levant 
on tho way. Poetic man, you know! likes that sort of thing ; 
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orreeco; enjoys Corfu. I hate ’em both. Snakes and old 
jnes in tho ono; rocks, rags, and bad ragouts in the othor. - 
‘ Ruins and scenery,’ they tell you. I like stucco and pantomime 
scenes. Besides, they always fry so villanously in thoso hot places; 
glad to get away from the tire, perhaps. When anybody talks of 
the Acropolis and the Alhambra, I always smell oil and garlic, and 
feel myself starving in memory on a melon.” 

He glanced at his butterflies as he chattered, and saw that tho 

S in was entering their souls like iron. He thrust it down a little 
coper as Lady Chesterton asked, with a voice that, despite herself, 
could not bo careloss— 

“ Mr. Chandos will be long before he rotums, then, I suppose ?” 
“ Won’t como back till next spring,” assented Trevenna. “He’ll 
winter in Paris; always does, as you know. Delicious hotel that 
is of his, by the way, in tho Champs Ely sees. Clarencieux isn’t 
likely to see anything of him.” 

Which was the unkindest cut of all, seeing that Trevenna knew 
very well that the baroness had persuaded her husband to take 
a little estate near Clarencieux for two years’ shooting, on purpose 
that the Queen of the Lilies might conquer in the country if she 
failed in the town. The husband had grumbled because he could. 
ill afford it. He was terribly poor; but he had been persuaded 
into it by the assurance from his wife of Chandos’s admiration of his 
fair sister-in-law ; and now Chandos was not going to Clarencieux! 

“ l’vo paid you off, my lady,” thought Trovonna, finishing his 
ice. “ You’ve found what it is to call mo ‘ a vulgar little wroteh 
who lives nobody knows where.’ ” 

Not that Trevenna had any particular dislike to these two 
women, beyond his general disliko to all and any mombers of tho 
aristocratic order ; but as tho boy feels no dislike to the cockchafer 
ho spins on a string, but finds amusement in its pain, and there¬ 
fore sticks a crooked pin through its poor humming body and puls 
it to pain accordingly, so Trevenna felt and did with all humanity. 

Gilles do ltetz enjoyed tho physical convulsions of his victims; 
Trevenna, as became a more humoristic temper and a more refined 
age, enjoyed seeing the mental contortions of his. 

And yet the follow, had his good points,—some very good points 
indeed. Ho had indomitable onergy, perseverance, industry, 
patienco, self-denial,—the greatest virtues in the Carlyles© school, 
which deifies Work. Perhaps it would havo beon well if both 
Trevenna and that School had alike considered more tho worth and 
meaning of the purpose, before they gave an apotheosis to the fact, 
*f labour. 


If the Lily Queen hoped for remembranco from her lost lover, 
she hoped for a well-nigh hopeless thing. 

The kaleidoscope of Chandos’s lifo changed so incessantly that it 
was rarely indeed any picture that had been whirled past him 
retained the slightest claim on his memoir. He was always see¬ 
ing one that seemed bettor than the last. Partly this was traceable 
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to his own temperament, but chiefly it was duo to the avidn tease 
which all his world catorod for him. 

Now, as tho yacht swept on hor gay way, there could be nothing 
more charming than that voyage through “ isles of otornal 
summer” and through seas laughing in an endless sunlight. 
Pausing when he would, Italian cities on the fair sea-coast gave 
him amusement under their aisles of orange-boughs, blending 
fruit and blossom till golden globes and snowy flowers swayed 
together against tho warm, bright brows of their rich Titian 
women. Becalmed on a sunny, silent noon, he could lie stretched 
at easo under the dock-tcnt, with all the perfumes of chestnut- 
woods, and myrtle-slopes, and citron-gardens wafted to him across 
tho water-, whilo ice-cold wines sparkled ready to his hand, and 
light laugh lor or melodious music whiled the hours away. Land¬ 
ing at his fancy, ho would indolently watch the little grey aziola 
fly among tho ivy-covored stones of the great Pan’s brokon altars, 
or the fire-flios gleam and glisten above a contadina’s hair whilo 
she gathered in her harvest of the yellow gold of gourds. Sailing 
at night through silent, star-lit leagues of sea, ho would think a 
poet’s thoughts in a charmed solitude, while the phosphor-light 
glistened under silvery vintage-moons, and the ceaseless swell of 
waves murmured through tho night. Or, when lighter fancies 
took him. under the shade of leaning walnut-trees and red rocks 
crowned with Greek or Homan ruins, where, tho vessel moored in 
somo nestling > hay, ho wound tho starry cyclamen in women’s 
silken hair, and listened to their liquid voices laughing out 
soft Anacroonic songs over grape-clusters that might havo 
brought back upon tho soil tho gay, elastic feet of banished Dio¬ 
nysius. 

lie was not sated, he was not wearied; he was what thousands 
pass from their cradles to their graves without truly being for an 
hour: ho was happy. Oh, golden science! too little thought of, 
too quickly abjured by men. That glorious power of enjoyment !— 
wo trample ifc under foot as wo press through the world, as the 
herds seeking herbage trample tho violets unheeded. 

The summer months passed swift with Ohandos; by leisuroiy 
loitering, the yacht at length wound her pleasant way down to the 
Bosphorus; and dropped anchor there opposite his summer-palace 
above Stamboul,—a fairy-place, with its minarets rising above a 
wilderness of cactus and pomegranate, of roses and myrtlo with 
the boughs of lemon, and orange, and fig-trees topping tho marble 
gardon-walls, and the showers of lofty fountains flung cool and 
fresh under the deep shadows of cedar and cypress. Here, with s 
French troop of actors for the bijou theatre ho had some,, year* 
before annexed to tho palace,—with a sjeore or so of frionds from 
Florence, Homo, and Naples, brilliant, indolent Italians, the very 
people f<jr tho place,—with sport, when he cared for it, in^thc 
wild deer and other largo game of the interior,—with as complete 
a solitude when ho wished, and as utter an absence of every 
memory' of the world beyond, as though he wore a Hafiz 01 
■yiidousi amidst tho Eastern roses of a virgin earth,—herd th* 
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, _ *11 months passed by, and all the indolent repose and vivid 
? 58 ur he loved blended in his life wore mingled to a marvel. 

The very inconsistencies of his character made tho charm of his 
existence; through them, turn by turn, he enjoyed tho pleasures 
of all men, of all minds, and of all temperaments. lie who walks 
straight along the beaten road, turning neither to tho right- nor 
left, nor loitering by tho way, will reach soonest his destination ; 
but he enjoys the beauty of tho oarth the best who, having no 
fixed goal, no pressing end, leaves tho highway for every fair nook 
and leafy resting-place that allures him, and lingers musing here 
and hastens laughing there. Consistency is excellent, and may 
bo very noble; but the Greeks did not err when they called tho 
wisest man the man who was “versatile.” There is no such 
charm as “ many-sidedness.” 

Chandos loved the East; ho had lived much there, either at his 
summer-palace, or deeper in the heart of it towards Damascus; 
I10 liked, of a summer morning, to fioat down the soft grey Bos¬ 
phorus water among, tho fragrant water-weeds, with tho silver 
scalos and prismatic hues of tho gliding fish shining through green 
swathes of sea-grass or drooped bough of hanging gardens. Ho 
liked in the stillness of starry nights, when tho first call to prayer- 
echoed up from tho vnlley bolow as the faint gleam of dawn 

£ i creed the distanco, to sit alono upon tho fiat palace-roof and let 
is lonoly thoughts “wander through eternity,” as thus upon tho 
houso-top under the Asian stars, yonder afar in Palestine, tho 
great poet-kings had thought, gazing on their Syrian skies, and 
on tho hushed, dark, sleeping Syrian world, and musing on that 
vunitas vanitatmn which has pursued all lives from theirs to ours, 
lie loved tho East, and ho stayed thero till tho first hiss of tlio 
winter storms was curling the Marmoran waves and tho first 
white blinding mists woro rushipg over tho sea. Then ho loft that 
summor paradise, where more yet than anywhere he felt ‘ ‘ how 
good is man’s life—tho mere living,” and travelled quickly across 
tho continent to Paris, and wintered there in all tho utmost 
brilliance of its ceaseless gaieties. 

lie was one of tho idols of Paris; its fashionable world wel¬ 
comed him as one of its highest leaders, its artistic world as ono 
of its truest friends, its literary world as ono of its choicest chiefs, 
its feminine world as one of its proudest conquests. lie was never 
moro at homo than in Paris, and Paris, from tho Tuileries to tho 
atelior, always dolighted to honour him, always flocked to his 
fetes as tho most magnificent since those of Soubise and Lauraguais, 
quoted his Ion mots, followed his fashions, painted him, sculp¬ 
tured hjm, courted him, made him its sovereign, and found tho wit 
of ltivarol, tho beauty of lliehelieu, and the grace of Ayaux, re¬ 
vived in this “ bel Anglais aux cheveux dores. 

. IiNthis sparkling whirlpool of his Paris winter thought had 
little entrance, remembranco little chance; every hour hud its own 
amusement, every moment its own seduction; ennvi could not 
approach, “ sad satioty ” could not be known. Yet, despite it aC, 
now a'nd then upon him, in the glittering follies of a °^u - t mas- 
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quorade or tho soft shadows of some patrician coquette’s buteasd 
as in tho star-lit sil$nco of Turkish nights and under tho Asia’s 
gloom of Lebanon codars, a cortain impatient doprossion, a certain 
vague passionato restlessness, camo on him, new to his life, and 
bitter there. 

It came thus, because for the first timo he could not forget at 
his will, because for tho first time a passion ho repulsed pursued 
him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CLARENCIEUX. 

The rare rod door horded in tho groat forests, and the heron* 
plumed their silver wings in tho waters, down at Clarencieux. 
kestrels wheeled in tho sunny skies, and the proud gerfalcon 
camo there. Tho soft owls flitted among the broken arches of the 
ruined Lady’s Chapel; and teal and mallard crowded in tho deep 
brown pools that lay so still and cool beneath tho roofing of the 
leaves. It was a paradiso for all living things of river, oarth, and 
air; and it was beautiful onough for an Eden whoro it sloped 
down to tho seas on tho south-west coast, in a climato so tempered 
that tho tall fuchsia-hedges grew wild sis honoysucklo and the 
myrtles blossomed as though it were Sorrento. Covering leagues 
of country, stretching over miles of tawny beach, of red-ribbed 
rock, of glorious deer-fore si, and of heath all goldon with tho 
gorsc, Olaroncicux was tho great possession of a great Houso; and 
its castle bore the n arks of Cromwell’s petronels, gained when 
the Cavalier-lord of “.ho Stuart times, Evelyn Chandos, Marquis of 
Clarencieux, had held it after Marston Moor till the Ironsides 
Bworo in their teeth that Satan fought there in the guise of that 
“ Chandos with tho goldon hair,”—the “ beautiful Belial,” as they 
called him, when, with his long light locks floating, and his velvet 
and laco as gay as for a court-hall, ho charged out on them in 
such fiery fashion that ho with his troop of eighty (all that fire and 
sword had left him), drove six hundrod steel-clad besiegers pell- 
mell, like sheep to tho slaughter down through his mighty woods 
and headlong to the sea. Raised in the days when tho mediaoval 
nobles wore 

“ Building royallie 
Their mansions enrinuslio 
With turrets and with tower3, 

With halls and witli Wvrw, 

Hanging about their walles 
Clothes of gold and palles, 

Arras of rich nrrave, 

Fresh as flowers of Maye,” 

Oiftrencioux, with its tall antique louvor, its massive battlemontod 
towers, its frotted pinnacles, its 6uperb rango of Gothic windows, 
its* foliaged tracery, 80 marvellously delicate on such massive 
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stonework, stood in all ma^nificonco still, tho masior-work of 
centuries. 

Between it and tho great marble pilo adjoining, of (lie newly- 
made Earl of Clydesmorc, stretched a wide impassablo gulf of 
difference, never to bo bridged. Lillicsford had cost more than a 
million in erection, and Europo had beon ransacked to adorn it ; 
but tho difference betwixt tho two was as intense as that betwixt 
the bronzo Perseus of Bonvenuto and the ormolu statuotio of a 
Pall Mall goldsmith, between rich old Ehcnish glowing in an 
antique Venetian goblet and new Cliquot hissing in a niousselinc 
glass, between paint and pearls and silken skirts gathered with 
gracious graco about a nobly-born court-beauty and tinsel flung 
with heavy hand and tawdry taste around a stago-queon uneasy 1 r 
her robes and in her crown. 

Lilliesford was very gorgeous; but Clarcneieux alonowas grand. 

Tho sotting sun was reddening all the antique painted panes ot 
its innumerable lancet-windows ; tho door were leaving their 
couches in the ferns to begin their nightly wanderings; tho last 
light was shed on tho hold curvo of tho coast-rocks and tho sea 
that strotclicd boyond; beneath tho trees in tho denso forest night 
was already come, as a carriage swept through tho miles of avenue, 
and Chandos camo back from tho East to his homo. 


Though, in the wayward lovo of change which would make us 
weary to wander from eternal bliss itself if wo enjoyed it with our 
present natures, ho lived much abroad, now hero and now there, 
no loved Clarencicux with a great and enduring love,—a love tha* 
might havo almost been termed passionate, so constant was it, and 
so bound up with every grey stono and hoary tree. With him, 
though hatred of pain made him sometimes seem heartless, and 
love of pleasure and carelessness of temper made him habitually 
nonchalant , tho feelings were still strong, and were not sacrificed 
either to tho intellect or tho senses. He could feel, as ho could 
enjoy, vividly; and tho most vivid sentiment in his heart was tho 
attachment to his birthplace, to his great hereditary possessions, 
not for their worth, their splendour, or their envied superiority, 
but from a fond and almost filial tenderness for all the venerable 
beauty of tho noble place,—for tho sound of its sea, for the width 
of its woodland, for the smile of its sunlight, for tho memories of 
vts past. 

Ho leanod forward as tho carriage drove swiftly through the 
great vales of oak and beech and elm, and looked at it in tho glow 
of the cloudless spring-time sunset. Before him, in tho distance, 
roso tho front of tho royal pile, all golden where tho sun-ray3 
glistened and lit its glass to flame, all dark where the ivy climbed 
to tho height of tho battlemented towers, and tho rolling woods of 
the inland forests stretched upward on the hill-sides boyond, an 
endless stretch of dewy April leaf. “ It is almost ungrateful ever 
to leave it,” ho thought. “ Thor© is nothing noblor abroad. J 
will live here more for the future.” 

And a vague, irrepressible melancholy, wholly unlike his tem¬ 
perament, stole on him, despite himself, as he looked at the homo. 
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of his race,—fair as it tvas in the sunset warmth, sure as it was in 
his possession. The thought crossod him how, ere long, at most, 
he must look upon its loyelinoss no more, but lie among the dead 
leaders of his name, thero yonder to the westward, where the 
eilont graves told the vain story of their lifeless glories. 

It was wcllnigh tho first time that the “ memento mori” had 
ever crossed his gay unrufflod years ; nor did it linger with him 
long. 

Ton minutes move,' and ho was within tho immense circular and 
vaulted hall of Olarencioux, in its dim splendour of purple and 
gold, of Renaissance hues and Renaissance carvings, with tho 
gleam of armour aud tho flask of Damascus blades from tho walls, 
and with tho flood of light pouring down the doublo flight of 
stairs that swept upward on either side of tho far end. There was 
not such another hall as that of Clarcncieux in tho kingdom of 
England. At tho time of tho siege, Evelyn Chandos had mar¬ 
shalled and marched six hundred royalists at ease in it under tho 
great banner that still hung there, tho azuro of tho Chandos’ 
colours, with their aims and their lost coronet, and their motto 
“ Tout est perdu, furs Vhonneur ” bvoidored on its folds. 

. Ilis descendant now, as ho entered it and came into tho scai’lct 
glow of tho vast oak-wood fire which burned there almost all tho 
year, looked round it with the alfeciionato remembrance of tho 
man who comes back to tho place of his brightest childish memories. 
“ I will not leave it so long again,” lie thought, once more, as ho 
passed through the lino of bowing servants. 

Out oi it doorway on tho loft, in tho warmth and tho light, and 
down tho slaircaso, as ho hoard his host and patron’s arrival, came 
Trevewna, mirthful and lull of bonhomie, as tho brightness of tho 
4 leaping fire whose riwdy gleams shone on his handsomo white 
teeth and his pleasant smile of welcome. 

“As your factor, steward, head butler, head secretary, head 
trainer, minis! or of tho finance, and master of the horse, let mo 
welcome you homo, monseignour,” ho cried, as he took tho hand 
Chandos held out to him. “London’s in desperation at your 
absenco. "What a delicious winter you've had in Paris! Never 
got a bit tanned in tho East, either. How do you keep your skin 
so fair ? ” 

“ By no cosmotic but cold water,” laughed Chandos. “ Charmed 
to soe you, my dear Trevcnna. No one makes mo laugh so well 
even in Paris, except porhaps my exquisito Eahel. Why didn’t 
you join mo there ? ” 

“ Too busy,” rejoined the other, shaking his head. Ho had had 
delightful quartors at Clarencioux through tho wintor, running up 
to town most weeks at his inclination, and asking men down for 
tho pheasants, tho coursing, and tho deer-drivos, till ho was quite 
' popular and courted personage. 

w i t f 1 Eurleigli shake of the head! I should like to bo told 

"V-vout business is. Choosing cigars and gathering ^gossip ? ” 
^ Hod ‘‘Well, you know you would have been wel- 

yftu come. I didn’t want you in the East, because yon 
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seo, my dear follow, you are not precisely poetic, and I like things 
to harmonize; but Paris was scarcely itself without you. I thought 
of you evory tiino I had your favourito ortolans d la Princesse 
Mathilde at the Maison Doree.” 

“ Ah, tho littlo angels! ” said Treyenna, lusciously recalling 
their spiced and succulent beauties. “Dubose, eyen, never gets 
them quite right. I’d a long talk with him about it. I told him I 
thought they wanted a shade more lemon, and just to bo stewed 
in tho Chambertin long enough to get the aroma; but, like every 
artist, he’s as obstinate as a pig, and won’t take a hint.” 

“You might be a club-cook, Trovenna,” laughed Chandos. 
“ You would soon make a fortune. Any one hero yet ? ” 

“Only a few men; just a few to amuse you. I have taken 
infinite care in sending tho invitations. There aro good talkers 
and good listonors; thero aro two or tkroo who hato ono anothor, 
—that always makes ’em sparkle out of spito; and thero is not a 
single ono who talks politics. You won’t bo bored for livo minutes. 
They aro all your favourito set. Prince Paul Corona, tho Due do 
Ncuilly, and most of the ladies, como, I believe, to-morrow.” 

“Ah! Madamo do la Yivarol comes also. iSho invited herself 
and her fourgons aro already crossing tho Channel.” 

He said it with a littlo sigh. Ho would rather sho had not booh 
coming: chains, however silken and sweet, wero unendurable to 
Chandos. 

“And you could not say No, of courso, to la lellc. Did you 
over say No, Chandos ? ” 

“ I think not: why should I ? Yos is so much easier and so 
much more gracious. No floats you into endless trouble, but Yes 
pleases everybody.” 

“ Yos is a deuced compromising littlo word, though,” said Tro¬ 
venna. 

“ It is better to bo compromised than to ho ungracious,” said 
Chandos, with a lift of his oyebrows “ I will go and have a bath, 
and then tell them to bring mo soino coffoo up, will you, pleaso ? 
I shall not show to-night; they will serve my dinner in tlio littlo 
Greuze room. I have a charming novel of Eugeno do Mcisedore’s 
I promised him to read; and if you can leave tho other men and 
como and tell me tho news of the town, I shall bo pleased to seo 
you.” 

“All right, said Treyenna, as his host passed up ono of iho 
great staircases to his privato rooms, a suito looking over tho roso- 
gardons, and consisting of his bed-room, dressing-room, study, 
atelier, and a beautiful littlo oval cabinot chamber, called tho 
Greuze room from its being chiefly hung with, female portraits, 
and stich bewitching pictures as “La Crucho Cassee” by that artist, 
where Chandos dined by himself or with two or three of his choicest 
guests, when ho was not in tho mood for tho society of the fifty or 
sixty people who generally filled Clarencieux in tho recesses and 
the shooting seasons. All these rooms opened ono within another; 
and a dainty dinner from Dubose’s genius in tho soft, deop huc-s of 
the Grouze chamber, with the violet curtains drawn, and the wnite 
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wax-light shining on the fair fomalo heads, Was as pleasant an 
evening as could bo needed. 

“ I must see poor Lulli; there is no welcome, after all, so true 
as his and as Beau Sire’s,” thought Chandos, alter his coffee and 
his bath. “ I suppose he is hero; of course ho is* I wish I could 
take him news of that lost Valeria. ” And, acting on the thought, 
he went to tho musician’s apartment. 

He never sent for Lulli. Tho crippled infirmity of the artist 
made tho traversing of the long corridors and galleries of Claren- 
cieux very painful and tedious to him; and Chandos, who never 
put himself out of tho way for a princo, invariably remomborod the 
calamity of tho Provenpal. The chamber given to Lulli was much 
like that provided for him in Tark Lane, containing everything 
that could assist or entertain him in his art; and, at the farther 
end, a single statuo in Carrara marble,—a Cecilia, by Canova,— 
which gleamed white out of tho unlightcd gloom as Chandos ontored 
noiselessly, nnpreccdcd by any servant. 

54 Lulli, where aro you ? ” 

At the first sound of tho only voico ho lovod, or had ovor cause to 
love, tho musician, wlioro he sat bent in tho twilight, lifted his head 
with a low, joyous cry, and camo forward as quickly as his weak, 
bent limbs would let him,—a man who looked as though he had 
wandered, by some strange transplanting, out of tho dim cells of a 
Paraclete, or tho hushed antiquity of smiio medireval city of Italy, 
from all his brethren who found their pale sad lives only solaced 
by some great art-gift, and dreamt of tilings that they had never 
known in the monastic silence of a living gravo. 

His brown, wistful oyes, so doop, so wise, so dreamy, so spaniel- 
like in their faithful loyalty, grew brilliant; tho transformation 
phanged tho weary listlessness of his face, that never failed to come 
thcro at sight of tho man who had rescued him and to whom ho 
owed all. 

“Ah, Lulli,” said Chandos, with carossing gentleness, “ I wish 
you had been witn mo in the East. I have heard no music from 
all the singers of Europe that has powor to charm mo like yours. 
I)o you think'the voyago would have harmod you ? ” 

“ I must have soon strangers, monseigneur. 

“ Well, no strangers should havo treated you otherwise than with 
courtesy and reverence in my presence,” said Chandos, kindly. “ I 
wish you could shake olf this timidity, this groat sensitiveness; 
they do your marvellous talent injustice with the world.” 

Lulli shook his head: ho know that even tho shield of his friend’s 
power could not ward off him tho shafts that struck him homo, tho 
barbed arrows of contemptuous wonder, contemptuous loathing, or, 
worst of all, contemptuous pity. 

“I would do all in the world to please you, monseigneur,” ho 
answered, sadly; “hut I cannot change my nature. The little 
azdola loves the shade, and shrinks from noise and glaro and all 
the ways of men; I am like it. You cannot make the aziola a bird 
for sunlight; you cannot make me as others aro.” 

Chandos looked down on him with an almost tender compassion. 
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To him, whoso years were so rich in every pleasure and every de¬ 
light that men can enjoy, the loneliness and pain of Lulli’s life 
divorced from all the living world, mado it a marvel profoundly 
melancholy, profoundly formed to claim the utmost gontleness ana 
sympathy. 

“ I would not have you as others are, Lulli,” he said, softly. 
M If in all the solfishness and pleasures of our world there wore not 
somo hero and there to givo their lives to high thoughts and to un¬ 
selfish things, as you givo yours, we should soon, I fear, forget that 
Ktich existed. But for such recluse devotion to an art as yours, the 
classics would havo perished; without the cloister-penmen, the laws 
of scienco would nover havo brokon the bondage of tradition.” 

Lulli looked up eagerly; then his head drooped again with the 
inoxpressiblo weariness of that vain longing which “ toils to reach 
the stars.” 

“Ah, what is the best that I reach ?—the breath of the wind 
which passes, and sighs, and is hoard no moro.” 

The words were so utterly mournful that tho shadow of thoir own 
sadnoss fell on Chandos as ho listoncd. llo sighod half restlessly. 

“ Is thcro any famo that becomes moro than that with a few briof 
years ? I do not know it.” 

Lulli’s eyes turned unconsciously to the music-scroll that lay on 
tho desk besido him, tho score of passages grand and tempestuous 
as Beethoven’s. “ I do not want fame, if they might livo,” ho 
murmured low to himself—too low to reach tho oar of Chandos as 
he stood above him, who stooped noarcr and laid his hand kindly 
on tho musician’s shoulder. 

“ Dear Lulli,” ho said, hesitatingly, “ I tried to gain news for 
you of your Valeria whilst I was in Paris. I had inquiries mado 
in Arles; but all was ineffectual.” 

Lulli lifted his cyos with that dcop, dog-liko gratitudo which 
always touched Chandos wollnigli with pain. 

“ You never forgot me, monseigneur. Tako no moro heed of 
her; she is dead to me.” 

“ Hush! that is too harsh for your gentlo creed, Lulli,” said 
Chandos, whilst his hand still lay caressingly on tho Provcntjal’a 
■shoulder. “ I abhor those bitter, brutal llebrow codes. Wait till 
at least you know hor story.” 

“ There is no need to wait; it is dishonour.” 

Out of tho dreaming softness of his eyes now fire flashed, and on 
tho frail delicacy of his face a sternness set. Never yet was there 
a recluse who had tolerance; and tho honour of his genius-dowered 
namo was as dear to the beggared artist as to the haughtiest royal 
line. # 

“ As tho world’s prejudices hold,” said Chandos. “ There is moro 
real dishonour in the woman who givos herself to a base marriage 
for its gold, than in the ono who gives herself to calumniation for a 
generous love. And it may bo that Valeria-” 

“Monseigneur, I pray you, speak of her no more. I havo said 
she is dead to me.” 

There was so intense a suffering in tho words that Chandos for- 
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bore to press the wound still so koonly nerved, still so fresh to every 
touch, although two years had passed by since tho loss of the young 
Provencal girl from Arles. 

“ Thon think of her no more, Guido,” he said, kindly. 41 1 can¬ 
not bear that you should have anything to grieve you. Lifo is too 
short to spend its hours in sorrow. And now, how is it with the 
Ariadne in Naxos i It must havo progressed far, whilo I havo been 
away.” 

He had recalled Lulli to a theino even dearer than Valeria had 
ever been. Tho Ariadne was an opera on whoso composition ho 
was lavishing all his love, liis time, his luxuriant fancy, and his 
singular talents. Ohandos himself had written for it tho Italian 
libretto, and had lent all his knowledge of music towards its per¬ 
fecting ; it was yet scarcely ill.: shed, but it was to bo produced 
under his own auspices and at his own expense. It would be tho 
touchstone of Lulli’ts powers and success, the fiat lux which would 
cither consign him amidst that circlo of tho lost, those dwellers in 
tho Antenora of dead hopes, who had it in them 1o bo great and 
failed, or would placo linn amidst tho namos of his idolatry, Gluck, 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Itossini, Mozart. 

They lingered over it. Ohandos heard some portions new to him, 
and read tho score of others, giving it thought and care and interest 
for a twofold reason,—for its own beauty ns an opera, and for the 
hopes which Lulli contrcd in it; then, leaving the, musician to tho 
solitude ho prized, ho went back to his Greuze cabinet for dinner. 

After that little chef-d'oeuvre of the genius of Dubose, Ohandos 
stood leaning against tho manl-dpiccc, glancing lb rough his Pahs 
friend’s novel. Tho waruil : i of tho logs on tho silver andirons was 
behind him, tho violet ve-vot and tho glow of tho painted chamber 
abound, and the light foL full on tho amused smilo on his lips, tho 
beauty of his face, and tho easy, indolent graco of his resting atti¬ 
tude, as Trovonna drew back tho portiere and entered. Ho looked 
at his host with 1h*»i acrid envy which never was stilled in him, the 
potty, evil envy ol a woman, for every elegance of form, for every 
magnificence of manhood, unpossessed by himself and inhorited by 
tho man ho watched. Yet ho consoled himself, looking on that 
pleasant ropose in the picture-cabinet, that unconscious half-smile 
over the witticisms of tho French pages. 

“ Very well! very well, my grand seigneul /** thought Trovonna. 
“ Smilo away in Clarcncicux; you won’t smile long.’ 

And Trovonna, after playing tho part of host in tho banquoting- 
hall at dinner to the eight or ten men already staying in the houso 
for tho Faster recess, went forward into tho ruddy wood-liro light 
to oat another olive or two with his host, and amuso him with all 
the mirth and mischief of tho town gathered in his absence, told 
as John Trevenna could only tell it, till its wit was as bright as 
Meisedore’s novel, and its relish as piquant as the golden liqueurs. 

“ What a good follow ho is ! ” thought Ohandos. “ I am half 
afraid he would bo too clover for the Commons; a decorous dulness 
is what passes best there, and a fellow is almost sooner pardoned 
for being ft bora than for being brilliant. They think there is some- 
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thing so intensely respectable about mediocrity. But still he baa 
so many qualities that might got his cleverness forgiven him, ovon 
there. lie is a marvellously good man of business, a financier, X 
will warrant, such as has not sat on tho Treasury Board, and ho 
has an acumen that cannot ho overrated. I will certainly got him, 
into tSt. Stephen’s; once in, J10 will make his own naino.” 


“ Chandos,” said tho T)ukc of Crowndiainonds, in tho stablo-yard, 
two mornings later, wlior his Graco, with tho rest of Chandos’ 
Loudon sot, had come down to Chironcioux, ‘‘did you hoar what 
that fellow of yours—your factor, your protege, what is it ?—has 
been doing while you were away ? ” 

“ 1 have no 'proteges , my dear Ciown,” said Chandos, wilfully 
failing to apprehend him. “ I abhor tho word.” 

‘‘Well, you havo tho thing, at any rato. You know whom I 
mean,—that witty rascal Ti’cvonna. I)o you know what he’s been 
about P ” 

“ No. Spending his tiuio to some purposo, I dare say, which 
may he more than can bo said of us.” 

“Doing an abominably impudent tiling, to my mind. Boon, 
down somewboro by Dnrshampton (democratic place, you know), 
talking something or other out-and-out radical. Wlijq it was all 
in tho papers ! ” 

“ Never read tho papers,” said Chandos, with a littlo shrug of his 
shoulders. 

“ Addressing tho masses, you know, as they call it; coming out 
110 end at an institute, or a what d’yo call’em. Toll him, Jimmy,” 
said Crowndiainonds, wearily, appealing to a certain fashionable 
hanger-on of Ids, who played the part in society of the duke’s 
lnnomomquo. 

“Working men’s placo at Darshampton,—all working men 
there,” supplemented Jimmy, obediently, “bellows that look 
awfully smutty, you know, and throw things they call clogs at 
you, if they cut up rough; though why they use women’s clogs, I 
don’t know. Trcvenna been down thero; asked to lccturo; did 
lecture ! Talked out-and-out liberalism,—all but Socialism, by 
Jove! Town wondered; thought it deuced odd; knew you 
couldn’t like it; couldn’t think what was his game.” 

Chandos listened surprised. 

“ Trcvenna at Darshampton ! ” 

“ Ah, I knew you couldn’t be awaro of it,” resumed Crown- 
diamonds. “Told them all so; know you’d havo interfered, if 
you'had.” 

“ Interfered ! How so ? ” 

“ Why, forbidden it, you know, and all that, of course.” 

“Why? I have no more right to forbid Trovenna’a actions 
than I have to forbid yours.” 

“ Oh, hang it, Ernest, you don’t mean that. Tho fellow be¬ 
longs to you,—one of your people, quite; can’t havo any title to 
go dead against your political opinions.” 
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u Never had a political opinion,” said Chandos, with a shade of 
weariness at tho mere idea; “wouldn’t kcop such a thing for 
worlds. There is nothing more annoying to your acquaintance, oi 
more destructive to your own nervous system.” 

“ Then, the deuce, Chandos! you don’t mean that you’d lot that 
fellow go on talking radicalism all over tho country without chock¬ 
ing him, or calling him to order ? ” chorused the l)uko, M. do 
Neuiily, Princo Paul, and tho others in tho stables, all of them 
strict monarchists, conservatives, and aristocrats. 

Chandos laughed, but with a touch of impationce. “You talk 
as if Trevonna were my slave, instead of my friend! Call him to 
order! "What do you mean? I may think what I like of his 
actions; but I have no shadow of right to interefero with them.” 

“ "What! not if you saw him joining a party that threatened tho 
very preservation of your own property, the very existcnco of your 
own class ? ” 

“Still less then. Self-interest is tho last motive that could 
excuse an aggression on personal liberty.” 

“ Good gracious! ” ejaculated the Duke, as though foreseeing the 
Deluge. “ Then, if you put him into tho Commons, as you intend, 
you will lot him choose his own party, go his own ways, run 
as dead against all your interests and all your opinions, just as ho 
pleases ? ” 

“ Certainly. Do you supposo 1 only sell my friendship to secure 
partisanship'? ” 

“God knows what you do do ciiod Crowndiamonds, hope¬ 
lessly. “ All I do know is, that 1 should as soon have thought 
of seeing Claroncieux turned into a hospital as of hearing you 
defend radicalism! ” 

“My dear Crown,” laughed Chandos, “I am not defending 
'radicalism; I am defending tho right of personal liberty. I may 
deeply regret tho way Trcvcnna takes in tho Houso; but I shall 
certainly havo no business to control him thoro because superiori¬ 
ties of property -light cnablo mo to do so. You say, 4 You havo 
bought him, therefore you havo a right to coerce him; * I say, 4 1 
havo aided him, therefore I am bound nover to mako that accident 
a shacklo to him.’ Tho man who puts chains on another’s limbs 
is only one shado worso than ho who puts fetters on another’s froo 
thoughts and on another’s free conscience. But, for mercy’s sake, 
drop tho subject: wo are talking like moral essayists, and growing 
polemical and dull accordingly ! ” 

Claroncieux was filled with guests on tho carefully-chosen invi¬ 
tations of which Treveima had spoken. Ho had tho vory social 
tactics that enabled him unerringly to mark out harmonizing tints 
and effective contrasts so as to mako a charming wholo. His plan 
was bold and daring, but it never failed: ho always asked special 
enemies together, that they might sparkle tho more for being 
ground against each other’s faces, like two diamonds on a lapidary’s 
revolving wheel; and under his directions the visitors that met at 
Cliando3 V houso nover were wearied, or wearied their host, for a 
single hour. Fow houses can boast 60 much. 
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According to the seasons, thqy rode, drove, smokod, played 
baccarat or billiards, had drivos of doer in the forost, and curees 
by torchlight, French vaudevilles and Italian operettas in the 
private theatre, spont the day each aftor his own fashion, free as 
air, met at dinner to have some novel amusement every evening, 
and were tho envy - and marvel of the county, the county being 
littlo wanted in,_ and gonorally shut out from, the exclusive gathor* 
ings of Clarencieux. 

Yot, well amused as his guests kept him in the Easter recess, 
which fell very lato in spring that year, Chandos had a certain 
restlessness ho could not conquer, a certain dissatisfaction uttorly 
unlike his naturo: ho could not forget the Queen of Lilies. Novor 
before had a love touched him that was unwolcome to him, never 
one that ho had attempted to resist; love had been tho most facilo 
of all his pleasures, tho most poetic hut also tho most changeful 
amusement of his life. For tho first time ho had to resist its 
passion, and tho very effort riveted its influence. Ho had always 
forgotten easily and at will; now ho could not bo woll command 
forgetfulness. 

Now and then all tho varioty of entertainments that chasod one 
on another failed to interest him, all tho brilliance of his com-, 
panions to suffice for him; tho wit and beauty of tho great ladies 
who adorned tho drawing-rooms of Choveley almost tired him; he 
was conscious of wanting what was absont. It was a phase o I 
feeling very new to him, nor with tho nonchalance and contentment 
of his temperament and tho gaiety of his life could it havo tho 
rule over him always. But it was thoro, a dissatisfiod passion, 
from which there was no chanco of wholly escaping. 

Moreover, recalling tho soft glanco of tho Lily Queen, he won¬ 
dered, with a touch of self-reproach, if sho had really loved him. 
llo knew many who had. nor was his conscience wholly free from 
solf-accusation on their score or on hers. 

The Countess do la Vivarol, radiant at Clarencieux, playing in 
Figaro to his Almaviva , riding a littlo Spanish mare that would 
havo thrown any other woman, always enchanting, whether sho 
talked of Faience-ware or European imbroglio, lapdogs or pro¬ 
tocols, fashions or mesmerisms, flattered herself that her rival tho 
English Lily was wholly forgotten and deserted; but the koon 
little politician flattered herself 1 in vain. 

Trevenna, with his habitual sagacity, mado no such mistako, 
but pronounced unorringly, in bis own reflections, op tho cause of 
his host’s needing so much moro care to rivet his attention and so 
much more novelty to amuse him than usual. “If ho meet her 
again, ighall I let it go on?” thought that astute comptroller. 
“Yes; may as well. It will bo another complication, as tho 
diplomatists say. Nothing liko fine scenic arrangements for a 
tragedy! ” . 

“Heading some unintelligible scoro of your ancestors, Lulli?” 
asked Chandos, as, having wandered out alone one morning, taking 
the freedom himself that he left his guests, ho came upon tho 
musician lying in the sun beside the river that wound through the 
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deer-park. The woodlands w^re in their first fresh leal; the 
primroses, violets, anemones, and hyacinths made the moss a 
world of blossom; nothing was stirring except when a haro darted 
through the grasses, or a wild pigeon stooped down from a bough 
to drink or to bathe its pretty rosy feet among the dew. It was 
peacoful and lovely here in the heart of the vast deer-forest, with 
a gleam of tho sea in the dim distance at the end of a long avenue 
of chestnut-trees. “How crabbed a scroll! ” he went on, throwing 
himself down a moment on tho thyme and grass. “ Tho characters 
must baffle even you; tho years that havo yellowed tho vellum 
have altered the fashion. Whose is it ? ” 

“An old Elizabethan musician’s,” answered Lulli, as ho looked 
up. “Yes; the years tako all,—our youth, our work, our life, 
oven our graves.” 

Something in his Provencal cadence gnyo a rhythm to his simplest 
speech; the words fell sadly on his listener’s ear, though on the 
sensuous luxuriance of his own existence no shadow ever rested, 
no skeleton ever crouched. 

“Yes; tho years tako all,” ho said, with a certain sadness on 
him. “IIow many unporfectod resolves, unachieved careers, un¬ 
accomplished ambitions, lmmatured discoveries, perish under tho 
rapidity of time, as unripe fruits fall before their season! Bichat 
died at thirty-0110:—if ho had livod, his name would now have 
outshone Aristotle’s.” 

“We live too little time to do anything oven for tho art wo givo 
our lifo to,” murmured Lulli. “When we dio, our work dies with 
us: our better 6 elf must perish with our bodies; tho first change 
of fashion will sweep it into oblivion.” 

“Yet something m 'y last of it,” suggested Chandos, while his 
0 hand wandered among the blue hells of the curling hyacinths. 
“Because few save scholars read tho ‘Defensio Popu.ll ’ now, tho 
work it did for free thought cannot die. None the less does the 
cathedral enrich Cologne because tho namo of tho man who begot 
its beauty lias passed unrecorded. None the less is tho world aided 
by the effort of overy truo and daring mind becauso tho thinker 
him self has been crushed down in the rush of unthinking crowds.” 

“No, if it could live ! ” murmured Lulli, softly, with a musing 
pain in tho broken words. “But look ! the scroll was as dear to 
its writer as his score to Beethoven,—the child of his love, cradled 
in his thoughts night and day, cherished as nover mother cherished 
her first-born, beloved as wife or mistress, son or daughter, never 
were. Perhaps ho denied himself much to givo his time mow to 
his labour; and whon he died, lonely and in want, because ho had 
pursued that for which inon called him a dreamer, his latest 
thought was of tho work which never could speak to others as it 
spoko to him, which he must die and leave, in anguish that none 
ever felt to sever from a human thing. Yet what remains of his 
love and his toil ? It is gone, as a laugh or a sob dies off the ear, 
leaving no echo behind. His name signed here tolls nothing to 
the men for whom he laboured, adds nothing to the art for which 
he lived. As it is with him, so will it be with me.” 
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His voico, that had risen in sudden and untutored eloquonco, 
sank suddenly into the sadness and the weariness of tho man 
whoso highest joy is hut relief from pain; and in it was a keener 
pang still,—the grief of one who strives for what incessantly 
escapes him. 

“ Wait,” said Chandos, gently. “ Are we sure that nothing 
lives of tho music you mourn? It may live on tho lips of the 
people, in those Old-World songs whose cause wo cannot trace, yet 
which come swoot and fresh transmitted to every generation. IIow 
often we hoar some nameless molody echo down a country-side! 
the singers cannot tell you whence it came ; thoy only know their 
mothers sang it by their cradles, and thoy will sing it by thoir 
children’s. But in the past the song had its birth in genius.” 

G>'\do Lulli bent his head. 

“tonio: such an immortality were all-sufficient: we could well 
afford to have our names forgotten-” 

“ Our names will be infallibly forgotten unless we attach them 
to a great sauce or to a great battlo ; nothing the world deifies so 
much as the men who feed it and tho men who kill it. Paradox 
in appearance, but fact in reality! ” cried a sharp, clear, metallic 
voico,—the voice to ring ovor a noisy assembly, but in no way the 
voice to suit a forest solitude,—as Trevenna dashed through the 
brushwood with a couple of terriers barking right and left at hares 
and pigeons. The musician shrank back instantly and irrepressibly, 
as a sensitive plant or a dianthus shrinks at a touch. “Halloo, 
mon Prince! ” pursued Trevenna, cheerily. “You are a disciple 
of the dolce, and no mistake! Easiest lounging-chair in-doors 
and wild thyme out; luxurious idleness really is a science in your 
hands. If ever you do die,—which 1 think highly doubtful, you 
are such a pet of Eortuno!—tho order of your decease will surely 
be to ‘ dio of a rose in aromatic pain.’ Nothing harshor could 
possibly suit you.” 

“ You antithesis of repose ! ” cried Chandos. “ You will scare 
all my breeding gamo, frighten all my song-birds, and drive me to 
a new retreat.” 

Trevenna laughed as he dashed himself down on a bed of hya¬ 
cinths fit for Titania’s wedding-couch, that sont out their dolicious 
fragrance, bowing their delicate bells under his weight: Trevenna 
weighed a good deal, though a small man. Chandos glancod at 
them. 

“ Wanton waste, Trevenna! You are the genius of destruction.** 

“ Well, destruction’s very pleasant,—of anybody elso’s property. 
Everybody thinks so, though nobody says so.” 

The nlan had a natural candour in him, with all his artifico of 
action. Ho hated hypocrisy with an oddly genuine hatred, seeing 
that he was as cool a liar as ever was bom. It seemed as if, like 
Madame du Deffand, he wished to render virtue by his words the 
honour he robbed her of by his actions: for he talked truths 
sharply, and as often hit himself with them as other people. 

“But why can you want to kill all those poor flowers for 
nothing ?” asked Chandos, tossing him his cigar-case. 
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41 For nothing! Sac a papier ! —is it for nothing when I lie at 
mv ease P To do comfortable is your first requisite of life. Cacsai 
killed men by millions to lie at hia ease on purplos ; why mayn’t 2 t 
kill fiowers by millions to lie at mino on hyacinths ? Flowers, too! 
A lot of weeds.” 

“Oh, Poter Boll the Second!” cried Chandos, shrugging his 
Bhouldors. 

u A primrose on the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him. 

And it was nothing more,” 

quoted Trevenna. “Now, what tho deuce more should it be? 
How that unhappy fellow has been abused for not being able to 
soo a thing as it wasn’t,—always tho thing for which poets howl 
at sano men! Why are ho and I required to rhapsodize our 
hyacinths and primroses?—nice little fiowers, one blue, t’othor 
yellow, with a pleasant smell, but certainly nothing romarkablo. 
\Vhat is this miraculous tongue that talks to your artists iu a 
scrubby little bit of moss or a beggarly bunch of violets ?” 

“Grimm asked Diderot tho saino question. You wouldhavo 
wondered, like Grimm, what thoro could bo to listen to from an 
ear of wheat and a little corn-flower.” 

“ Cortainly: Grim was veiy like me, — a regular gossip,” 
responded Trovenna, pulling a handful of hyacinths and tossing 
thorn up in tho air. “ My dear weeds, you must die if I choose. 
Ah!—it’s fun to havo power over any thing groat or small. Fou- 
quior-Tinvillo enjoyed cutting off necks by a nod of his own; I 
understand that; you don’t understand it, monseigneur. If we’d 
boon in the Terror, you’d have gone to tho guillotine with the 
point rulHcs over yoiu- hands, and a mot on your lips, and a superb 
sinilo of disdainful pity for the mob: and 1 should havo tossed up 
my red cup and spun round in tho ‘ ira,’ and chocred tho 
Samsons, and gone safe through it all. 'But good-bye; I’m going 
to your outl'" : ug farms. Did you know I was a first-rate agri¬ 
culturist ? Of course you don’t; what do you know about any 
Bucolics, except the Virgilian ?” 

With which Trovenna, much too mercurial to sit still five 
minutes, went on his way, switching tho grasses right and loft, 
and with his two little torriers barking in furious chorus. 

Lulli looked after him. 

“ You trust that person ?” 

“Entirely,” answered Chandos, surprised. 

“ I would not.” 

“Indeod! And why?” 

Over Lulli’s faco came tho troubled, bewildorod look which made 
those who noticed him cursorily think his brain was unsettled. 
He felt, but he could not define. To a mind only used to desultory 
dreamy thoughts, it was impossible to traco out its workings by 
logic. 

“ I cannot tell,” he said, wearily: “ but I would not trust him. 
Tho eyes are bright and clear, the face looks honest; yet there is 
croft somewhere. The dogs oil slink from him; and the birds, 
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that come to us, fly from him. Ho is your friond; but I do not 
think ho bears you any loyo-” 

He ceased, looking down, still with that bewildered pain, upon 
the clear brown river rushing, swollen and melodious, at his foot. 
Like a woman, ho had intuition, but no power of argument 
Chandos lookod at him, astonished more at the words than he had 
boon at the secluded dreamer’s distaste towards the busy and 
trenchant man of the world. 

“I hope you aro wrong, Lulli,” ho said, gently. “I do not 
doubt you are. You and that gentleman can havo little in 

common; but you aro both valued friends to mo-What is the 

matter?” • 

Lulli, as ho gazed down into tho water, had started, turned, and 
looked behind him into tho groat depths of shadow, where the trees 
grew so densely that oven at noon it was twilight beneath their 
branches, which curled, and twined, and grow in ponderous growth, 
almost rather like a Mexican than an English forest. 

“I heard Valeria’s voico?” ho said, hushed and breathlessly, 
while his glance wandered in restless longing hither and thither, 
like a listening deer’s. 

“Valeria’s!” echoed Chandos, in amazement, as ho rose to his • 
feet. “ You must bo dreaming, Lulli.” 

Tho Provcn 5 al shook his head, and pointed eagerly towards tho 
recesses of tho woods. 

“ I heard it! Look ; pray look.” 

Willing to humour him, yet satisfied.that it could bo but a delu¬ 
sion of the ear, common enough with such, minds as Lulli’s wlion 
one dearly loved has been lost, ho went some littlo way into tho 
deer-covorts, glanced right and left, hoard nothing oxccpt tho 
cooing of wood-pigeons, tho noto of a missel-thrush, and tho cry 
of a land-rail, and returned. 

“It must have been imagination, Guido,” he said, soothingly. 

“ Some bird’s song, perhaps, sounded liko a human voice. Thoro 
is no creature near.” 

“I heard it,” said Lulli, very low to himself, while his head 
droopod, and his gazo fell again with tho old weariness upon tho 
ebb and flow of the river. He would never havo contradicted a 
thing that Chandos had said, if ho had died through it; hut tbo 
superstitious and ignorant beliefs which the early training of a 
childhood spent in ultramontanist countries, joined to the deeply 
imaginative mind of a visionary whom no intercourse with a 
broader world than his own thoughts enlightened or controlled, 
had imbued him with, mado him in his own heart turn rather to 
the wild and baseless fancy that tho voice ho believed ho had 
heard was the supernatural sign of Valeria’s death,—the farewell 
of her spirit released from earth. Lulli had been born amidst all 
the legendary mysticism and mediaeval traditions of an almost 
Spanish Catholicism. The hues of it had coloured his mind too 
deeply ever to be wholly altered. It made his grandeur as a musi¬ 
cian ; but equally it mado his utter weakness as a man. 

That night, when Chandos went to his own chambers from the 
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smoking-room, the laughter of somo of the men echoing pleasantly 
from tho distant corridors as they bade each other good-night, ho 
opened first tho door of his atelier and went up to a Spanish 
picture hanging near his easel. It was a picturo, without any 
master’s name, that ho had picked up in ono of the dark, winding 
streets of Granada, pleased with its Murillo colouring, and yet 
more with its subject,—a young Granudino leaning from a moon¬ 
lit balcony in tho coquettish duty i, pelar la yava.” There was 
more of proud, melancholy grace than of coquetry in tho noble, 
moonlit face; and it was strangely like tho Queen of Lilies,—so 
like, that ono of her first charms for him had been her rcsemblanco 
to Ins favourite (Spanish portrait. Ilo stood and looked at it somo 
moments. 

“I must seo her to-morrow again, come what will of it,” he 
thought. 

As he moved away, with all tho unrest of an eager and repressed 
passion come tenfold on him with tho knowledge of her presence 
near, his lamp shed its light full on a scarcely-finished painting 
of his own upon a rest; it was a soft and deop-hued oil-picture of 
tho Ainphithoatro of Arles, with a cloudless sky above, and tho 
lustre of a Provence sunset pouring from the west It had been 
sketched in Arles itself, two years before. As be glanced at it, a 
sudden recollection crossed him, a sudden thought sent a flush 
over his forehead, a pang of anxiety to lr's heart; he paused 
before the painting. “ tike cannot be 1 mill’s Valeria ?” ho said, 
half aloud. “ blio never spoke of him; she never seemed to have 
had a living thing to capo lor except her own vain beauty. And 
yet she u.ts an Arlcsienne ; she was of tho ago Valeria would bo ; 
she was very poor.” 

Ilis memory travelled hack to the past, far away, as it scorned, 
even by two years’ spaco, and covered with a thousand other 
memories m Ins swift and brightly-coloured life,—travelled back 
to a time when ho had loitered, in tho vintage-month, in the 
old Pom an cny, passing on his way with tho swallows to spend 
an Italian winter. 

“ I hopo to Heaven not t ” he thought, with a keener pang than 
ho had ever before known. “Even a thing as worthless as sho 
should havo been sacred to mo if that great heart of Lulli’s had 
centred in her. They havo never met; but it would be cruel work, 
for him and for me, to ask him. Sho was shameless before I saw 
her. It would bo but worse anguish for him to find his lost Valeria 
in such ayxTora do l’Ormo.” 

And he went slowly out, leaving tho darkness to fall over the' 
Spanish portrait and tho glow of tho Provence sun. 
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CHATTER V. 

THE POEM AMONG- THE VIOLETS. 

The portrait-gallery at Clarencieux was ono of the noblest 
features of the whole castlo. With its coiling of cedar, its gold 
panels, its lofty arched windows, twenty in numbor, and its land¬ 
scape beyond them of the home-park and hanging woods that 
stretched away to tho sea, it would have boon remarkable without 
its Vandykes, Holbeins, Lclys, Mignards, and Lawrences; with 
them, it was the idolatry of tho virtuosi. Up and down it Tre- 
vonna, who certainly was no virtuoso, and could barely liavo 
told a Gainsborough from a Spagnaletto, sauntered tho next 
morning, with his hands in liis pockets, humming a Chaumiero 
dance-1 une, and reading his letters. Ho was very prudont, and 
did not trust tho post with much of his businoss; what was 
important ho generally did vied voce, and tho man would havo 
been astuto indeed who could ovor havo trapped him into any¬ 
thing that compromised him by tho amount of a fourponny bit. 
He had a very wholesome reluctance for signing his name, and any 
letters ho over wrote were of Spartan brevity. Yet this morning 
ho had had a good many, and they all pleased him. Somo were 
from tho firm of Tindall & Co., written by Ignatius Mathias in 
Hebrew. Trevonna was a clever linguist, and bad some half- 
dozen languages at his tongue’s end, though lie never confessed to 
knowing more than a very Anglicized, Palais-Royal, cafe-lcamt 
Flench, which he would jabber villanously. 

“Makes you look un-English to speak Parisian well,” reflcctod 
this aspirant to be a representative of tlm British nation ; and ho 
would only let men lind out by degrees oven that ho had a most 
scholarly culturo in classics, making tho concession for tho sako 
of collcge-mcn’s prejudices, though at Uarshampton ho would not 
have had the truth whispered for worlds that he could pen quito 
perfect Ciceronian Latin. 

From Uarshampton, too, a mighty manufacturing town, where 
faces might bo grimy but heads woro very clear, letters camo that 
gratified him. Ho was beginning to be known there in thoir 
Unions and their Institutes,—talked of there as a rising man and 
as a rarely quick-witted one. He had' felt his way thero very 
cautiously; for he could not servo two masters, and he the Chicot 
of fashion and tho Demosthenes of labour, very well, in a breath. 
Loth his masters would have given him his conge. But he was 
equal to greater difficulties, even, than those of playing tho part of 
amuse to.his aristocratic patrons and that of pupil to his democratic 
inviters at tho same time. Ho could make a club-lounger smile, 
andjio could make a north-countiy operative grin : and be bad not 

E uch fear of ultimately turning both to his pusposo. For Napo- 
on himself had never moro intonse volition, Robert Bruce himself 
wer more patient perseverance, than this inercjmal flaneur of 
Pall Mall. 

He had come here to read his letters, because no ono ever 
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wandered in to tho portrait-gallery savo at such times as it was 
turned into a second ball-room, and, having finished them, ho 
sauntered up and down, revolving their contents in his mind,—a 
mind into which nothing ever entered but to bo fertilized to its 
widest extent. Just abovo him, as ho reached the end, was an 
aicovo in which hung alone one Knoiler picture, answering at tho 
other end a Vandyke Charles tho First, as grand a picturo as tho 
Petworth, given to Evelyn Chandos by his king himself. The 
Knellor was tho portrait of tho last Marquis, who had joined tho 
standard at Preston, and fought with Perth in tho fatal wing at 
Culloden, breaking his sword at tho prince’s feet when tho stall 
dissuaded him from a final charge for victory or death. Tho Mar¬ 
quis had been offered lifo and honours if ho would havo divulged 
certain Stuart secrets known to be in his hands, and, rejecting the 
offer with a calm disdain, had died on Tower Hill with his grand, 
mournful, moqueur smilo on his lips to tho last, and bowed his 
graceful head upon tho block with tho motto of his race, “ Tout 
est perdu, fors Vhonneur.” 

Trait by trait, look for look, tho Kncllcr portrait was reproduced 
in tho features of his last descendant. Tho picturo of tho last 
Marquis might havo been tho likeness of tho present Chandos. 
Trevenna looked up at it. 

“ Well, my lord,” ho murmured, a littlo aloud, in that innato 
loquacity which talked to inanimate things rather than not talk at 
all, “ there you aro, with your d—d proud smile, that ho has got 
just liko you to-day. So you began lifo tho most magnificent man 
of your time, and ended on Tower Hill ? That, sort of difference 
between the opening and tho finale is rather characteristic of your 
race. Perhaps you”! see something liko it again.” 

The calm eyes of the portrait seemed to glanco downward with a 
serene disdain. Trevonna turnod on hi3 heel, singing a chanson of 
tho Closerio, and only wheeling round when ho camo opposito a 
portrait of a man in tho gold robes of Exchequer: it was that of 
the famous minister, Philip Chandos, who had died liko Chatham. 
“ Ah, mon miniatre! ” apostrophized Trevenna, “your son is a very 
brilliant personage; and yet 

Lord Timon shall be left a naked gull, 

Who flashes now a phoenix. 

You were a great man ; but you and I shall be quits for all that.” 

At that moment the door opened. Chandos entered the gallery. 

“ What on oarth are you doing here, Trevenna ? I havo looked 
for you everywhere. Are you turned connoisseur P ” 

Where he stood—under the Vandyke Stuart picturo—in a velvet 
riding-dress, he looked so liko tho Knollcr portrait of tho last 
Marquis that even Trevenna almost started, though ho was ready 
with his answer. 

“ I was reading my lotters. This house is so full of people that 
the librarv is as bad as a club-room. The betting’s quite steady ia 
town on the colt-” 

44 Certain to be. I camo to speak to you of a note I have had 
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this morning, among others, from Sir Jasper Lyle, lie tells md 
the state of his health will compel his retirement from the borough. 
He acquaints me with it first, but he will resign immediately; his 
disease is confirmed,—poor fellow ! Now, as you know, the borough 
is almost wholly at my disposal; to my nominee there will bo no 
sort of opposition,—not because the people are not free to act, but 
because they are a quiet, thin population, who for gonorations havo 
been used to receive their representative from my family-” 

“ Free and enlightened electors,” put in Trovenna, with a cer¬ 
tain grim humour in the parenthesis ; and yet his heart was beating 
quiekor than it had ever heat. Ho divinod what was coming. 

“Tlioy have at least been better represented than metropolitan 
boroughs,” said Chandos, with a touch of annoyance. “ Wo have 
novor supported a more puppet or a more partisan. Wo have 
given the little town to the cleverest man wo could find; and my 
father represented it himself, if I romombor, for ten years or 
more. What I camo to ask you was, will you like to be returned 
for it?” 

Looking at bim, he saw tho eager and exultant light flash into 
Trevonna’s eyos, the 6uddcn liglitning-liko uploaping of a long- 
smouldering ambition. Tho daring, aspiring, indomitable nature. 
of tho man seemod instantaneously revealed before him, from 
under the surface of social gaieties and jaunty bonhomie. 

“Likoit!” 

In that moment Trovenna felt too genuinely to have words 
ready to his facile lips. Political lifo had been tho goal for which 
through years, when men would have called him a madman for 
such audacious follies, he had “scorned delight, and loved labo¬ 
rious days,” with its set purpose before him, nono tho less 
steadily stormed because tho golden gates seemed hopeless ada¬ 
mant to force. Of lato ho had said to himself that como it would, 
come it should. But now that it did como,—tho thin edge 
of the wedge which, once inserted, would opon for him all tho 
gates of position and power,—tho jestor had no banter, the liar 
no lie. 

“I thought you would,” said Chandos, whore they stood undos 
the Stuart picture, with tho proud oyes of tho last Marquis gazing 
down on them from the far distance. “ You are tho very man for 
tho Commons, and I should not bo surprised if some day I come 
down to hear you unfold a Budget! Very well, then; we will 
put you into nomination immediately Sir Jasper’s resignation is 
made known, and there is not a doubt of tho result.” 

“But—would not you-” For once in his life, Trevenna 

was almost silent, almost agitated. Tho great prize of his life 
seemed to havo fallen into his hands like a npo fruit. 

“17” said Chandos, horrified. “Have you known me all this 
time only to ask such a question ? They have begged me over 
iand over again to stand for the town or the county, but I havo 
(always told them that if I must suffer for my sins I would prefer 
purgatory itself at once: I would rather be burnt than be borod I 
i As for you, 1 really do believe you will enjoy serving on committees, 
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going in for supply, darting in to save a count-out, and all the rest 
of it. So—it is a settled matter P ” 

“ Keally—on my life, Ohandos, I cannot thank you enough.*’ 
Even on Trevenna’s face there entire something of a flush of shame, 
and into his voice something of the husky hesitation of conscience- 
moved restlessness: for one moment the contrast of this man’s 
actions and his own, struck him with a force that left him without 
his usual weapons. Chandos saw in this nothing boyond the re¬ 
action of a sudden and pleasurable surprise; he laid his hand 
kindly on the other’s shoulder. 

“ Thank me by showing them in the Houso what my friend can 
provo himself! And, Trovcnna, look here : do not think that be¬ 
cause you are returned through my influence you are for a tnoiaent 
expected to represent my opinions. The borough is a quiet, 
colourless, little placo, that will ask you no questions provided you 
adequately attend to its sea-coast interests; you may do anything 
else that you like. I hear that you have lately been lecturing, or 
something, in the North,—that you have boon expressing views 
totally different from those you hear in my set. Now understand, 
once for all, I wish you to onter public life entirely unshackled. 
Choose your party, or remain an independent member: act 
precisely as you deem most true and most wise. After living 
among us, I am not afraid you will join the Ultras in pulling our 
houses down over our heads and in parcelling our estates into 
building allotments; but, whatever you genuinely believe, lot 
that bo what you advocate in the House, as though noither I nor 
Clarencicux existed.” 

With these words he wont out, to spare his presence to the 
man whom he had just assisted to the fruitage of his once hopoloss 
ambition. 

Trevonna stood still and silent, struck mute for the instant with 
the blaze of his rising fortunes, and moved for one fleeting second 
with a heavy sonso of treacherous shame. “ Damnation ! ” he said, 
in his teeth: “ five minutes I almost forgot to hate him I ” 


Half in shadow, half in sunlight, in the noontido of tho day, sat 
the Queen of Lilies. 

A cluster of tall copper beeches stood out before a deep dark 
screen of crag, and waved and tossed together in grand confusion, 
and wild as they had been in the days of the Druids, only brokou 
here and there by the rush of some tumbling torrent. Under the 
beeches was a broken wishing-well, its stones covered with ivy, its 
brink overgrown with heaths and maiden-hair and countless violets. 
Hero, some ten miles beyond Clarencieux, in this lonely fotost-land 
of her brothor-in-law’s newly-taken shooting-place, Lady Valencia 
sat in solitude, with the falling of the waters only mingled with 
the thrill of a nightingale’s evening note poured out on the hush 
of the noon. In her most sovereign moments she had never looked 
bo lovely as now, in the complete negligence, abandonment, almost 
dejection, of her attitude. She leaned against the stone coping of 
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the well, one arm resting on it, so that her hand, half unconsciously, 
played nowand then with the green coils of leaves and grasses fall¬ 
ing in the water; her head drooped slightly; there was sadnoss, 
almost melancholy, in the musing shadow of her liquid eyes. A 
volume of “ Lucrece ” lay at her feet; a water-spaniel waited near, 
wistfully watching for her notice. The melody of bird or river had 
no music on her ear: she was thinking veiy wearily. 

Thus—she all insensible of his gaze—Chandos saw her. 

Ho paused, checked his horse as he rode through a bridle-path 
hidden in foliage, wavered an instant, then flung the rein to his 
servant, bado him ride on, and went backward, through the en¬ 
tangled meshes of the leaves, towards the ruined wishing-well. 

His step made no echo on the moss; unseen ho noted the weari¬ 
ness of languor in the dreaming reposo, the musing pain, that 
darkened tho eyes that gazed down absently on the purple wealth 
of the violet buds. “Foes sho regret mo?” ho thought; and at 
sight of that living boauty which had haunted him through Eastern 
cities and Italian air, the old soft, wayward, unresisted passion 
which had so ofton ruled him, yet never roignod moro utterly than 
it was near reigning now, woko in all its force, lie thought neither 
of ponalty nor of consequence, of wisdom nor of future; he thought 
alone of her. 

Tho movement of his hand as ho put aside the red gold of the 
copper-beech leaves and the light spring buds of tho young ivy- 
coils caught her ear; she lifted hor eyes, and mot the eloquence of 
his. She rose, with something almost hurried and tremulous in 
tho dignity of hor oerono grace; hor face Hushed, her glance had a 
light in it he had nover seon thoro; suddon surprise changed tho 
calm of hor grand and delicate beauty to a new warmth and hesi¬ 
tation that lont a still fairer life. In that instant, an he saw her 
under tho burnished gold of the rrching sunlit leaves, ho could not 
doubt but that sho loved him. 

“ You have returned ? ” The words wore low and unstudied, as 
though in tho surprise of his presence there hor proud tranquillity 
broke down. 


“Ah! forgive me that I evor wandered away. Forgetfulness 
did not go with me.” 

He scarcely thought, he never measured, what he said; ho 
thought only of her loveliness, thore in the shadows of the spring¬ 
time leafage; and the loveliness of women had always done with 
him what it would. Ho bent nearor to her, looking down into her t 
eves with a gaze that made them droop, and made her hoart beat 
with a swift, uncertain throb, a vaguo gleam of hope. “ My love! 
my love ! V he murmured, thinking no moio of the cost and issue 
of his words than ho had thought when ho had murmured such 
against the warm cheek of some young Eustom odalisque, or gazing 
into the lustre of Southern eyes under the Spanish stars, or by th* 
chores of Procida, “ we must not part again I ” 

The music of his voice stole upon her ear, charming and lulling 
her into its own trance of passion; the deep warmth of a hot iiush 
stole over all her beauty, intensifying every delicate hue, like tho 
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warmth from the noon through tho crimson loaves; and as ho drow 
hor into his embraco, with his kiss he bartered his peace, his honour, 
and his future; for it, in that hour of hor power, he would have 
thought tho world well lost. Tho violets blossoming, dew-laden, 
at thoir foot—flowor of the poets, and crown of child-Protus’ golden 
hair—were not more sweet than that first birth and uttoranco 
of lovo. 


CHAPTER VI. 

TIIE POEM AS WOMEN HEAD IT. 

Befoiie a tiro (for she fancied or liked to say sho was chilly, in 
those late April days that woro well-nigh as warm as summor) 
Lady Chestorton lay sulkily reclining in hor little boudoir. She 
was vory 6ullon, very gravo, very moody. Sho was bitter as gall 
in her own soul. Tho distant consin sho hated, because he had 
inherited hor father’s titlo, had bcon loft a fortuno that would enable 
him to raiso tho Ivors pcerago to its old glories, whilst her husband 
was so heavily in debt that tho narrowest continental economy would 
not better him. This house with its shootings that had entailed so 
much oxponso, had served them no purpose. Lord Clydesmoro 
was hopeless to attract again after his fust rcpulso; other men were 
coy of her beautiful sister,—a Marquis’s daughtor, and portionloss. 
Sho herself loved show, wealtli, magnilicenco, all tho cxclusivism 
of greatness in iLs greatost; and sho was literally poorer than-'Ono 
of the gamekeepers’ wives out in tho park yonder,—poorer, for the 
keeper’s w ifo could at-.opt her poverty, and tho peeress had to go to 
court as a lady-in-waiting, aiul to rack hor brains afterwards to 
atavo off tlio railUnor who sent her court-dresses. 

“ I wish I wore one of thoso wretched women in tho cottages in 
the woods ! ” : v 3 thought. “ They have-to hake, and to scrub, and 
to slap their dirty chiidron, and to pinch and screw, and live on f 
pork and potatoes; but they are better off than I: they havc| 
nothing to keep up /” 

It was a bitter truth, and sbo felt its bitternoss to the utmost, 
where she sat, curled in tho velvets and silks and luxury, that those 
sho onvied would have so envied “my lady,” could they have looked 
on her in her solitudo. Sho turned her head slowly as tho door 
oponed, glanced up with half-closed eyes, then returned to tho 
moody contemplation of tho fire. She had been a very miserable 
companion, a very gloomy tyrant, to hor sistor during this winter, 
when they had been mowed in lealless woods for nothing, with no 
dinner-party noarer than fiftoon miles, hearing of that “ odious 
man Trevenna’s” men-parties at Clarencioux, and hopeless of ever 
seeing its lost lord roturn. Nor had the month or so of tho town- 
season much improved her temper, now that sho was back again 
for the recess. 

Lady Valencia came up in silonco till sho 6lood before tho fire ; 
her black laces swept round her over & white morning dross, and 
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there had caught across it, in unnoticed ornament, ono of tho long 
ivy-coils with loaves of darkest, buds of lightest green. 

“What a draught you bring in with you!” shivered Lady 
Chesterton, poovishly. “ Good gracious! you aro drossed as if -it 
were summer. Take care,* pray; you brush Dragee’s hair tho 
wrong way!” 

Moving hor skirts from the little lion-dog, Lady Valencia stood 
silent still. Her sistor looked up at her and wondered. Tho bril¬ 
liance of the spring-tide seemed to have lingered on the Quoon of 
Lilies; there was a new look upon her face. 

“ What has happened ? ” asked tho peeress, sharply. 

She looked down on tho baroness with a certain haughty con¬ 
tempt. She owed her sister many a goading irritation, many a 
sneering taunt. 

“ Your sacrifice at this shooting-box has not boon in vain,” she 
said, calmly detaching the greon ivy-spray from hor dress. 

Lady Chostorton started up in hor chair, her black eyes all vivid 
animation. 

“ Valencia! you do not mean-” 

“ Yes,” said the Lily Queen, serenely still; but she turned hor 
head with the lofty supremacy of a victorious quoon; a proud 
triumph flashed in the volvet depths of hor eyes ; evory lino of hor 
form, every curve of her lips, expressed conquost; “yes, we have 
won. I shall be mistress of Claroncioux ! ” 

Had Chandos been there in that moment, he would have seen it 
were better for him that ho should lie in his grave than that she 
should be so. 


CHAPTER VII. 

rj TIIE ROSE-GARDENS. 

Chandos, as it was, could scarcely havo said that the same triumph 
remained with him. 

For marriage he had an utter distasto,—of his liberty a surpass¬ 
ing love; the slightest bondage was unendurable to him; and tho 
thought of what he had done on the spur of an irresistible beauty 
and a vainly-resisted love weighed on him curiously as ho rodo 
through the aisles of pines and over the vast undulating sward of 
the outlying lands, with the sound of tho sea from tho distance, and 
in the sunny air the winged dwellers of the beach, tho delicate tern, 
tho rare hen-harrior, the ring-plover, and tho mallard, flying abovo 
tho wild thyme and the still moor-pools. His life had not a shadow: 
why had he not left it as it was ? Ho loved her,—ho lovod hor with 
a great passion that, through her boauty, swayed him like a reed; 
and yet a strange weariness, a strange depression, came upon him 
as he swept over the wild wolds. He felt as though ho had sur¬ 
rendered up his future into bondage. 

As ho turned his horso into tho home-woods, leaving tho purplo 
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moorlands that were the sea-shore appanage of Clarencieux at a 
cross-road, ono of liis own huntora was spurred after him. Tre- 
yenna camo up with him. 

‘ “ How you do ride! ” cried Treyenna, himself a good but cautious 
Horseman, not caring Very much for the saddle. “ You will break 
your neck, surely, some day. How you took that gate ! By the 
way, if you were to do such a thing, who is your heir ? There is 
no other Chandos.” 

“The estates would go to the Castlomaine family: I have no 
nearer relatives,” answered Chandos, a little wearily. Now, of all 
other times, he could have wishod the incessant chatter of his Chicot 
far away. 

“ Ah, but you’ll marry some time or other, of course.” - 
Chandos gave a gesture of impatienco: the word grated terribly 
on his ear. Trevonna glanced at him, and knew what he wanted. 
Through his roconnoitrer-glaas ho had seen the wishing-well, and 
the two who had stood beneath the copper beeches, and ho wished 
to learn how far the affair had gone. The impatient gesture told 
him. He had studied overy impulso and minutest trait of Chandos’ 

. character, till ho could gauge his feeling and his meaning to the 
slightest shade. 

( “ The ladies were upbraiding you loudly for your desertion when 
I left tho house. Thoy had sauntered down out of their rooms to 
ride and drive, and wore indignant not to have their host en proie” 
ho wont on, carelessly; he knew his companion too well to press 
the other subject. “ As for me, I havo been meditating on my 
coming greatness. Ecally, have you thought well of it, Chandos P 
Your friends will say you liavo put an adventurer in the House.” 

“ They will not sa> so to me; and if thoy do to you, you can 
. give them more thaxi they send. Besides, you will have good 
cpmpany: did not they say so of Canning ? ” 

“ Then you aro really resolved on lifting mo to St. Stephen’s ?” 
“ Assuredly ” 

“ Upon, my word, monsoigneur, you make one think of Timon's 

I could deal kingdoms to my friends, 

And nu’cr be weary !” 

“ Timon! you choose me an ominous parallel. Would you all 
he ‘ feast-won, fast-lost’ ?” 

“ Tho deuce! I dare say we should.” 

The answer was rough, hut it was true as far as it went. There 
were times when Trevenna could not quite help being truthful. 
Lying invariably will become as weary work, sometimes, as telling 
truth bocomes to most people; and there was a cynical candour in 
the fellow not always to be broken into training. 

“ I would trust you sooner not to be, Trevenna, for the frank¬ 
ness of that admission,” said Chandos, right in his deduction, 
even if ho should be wrong in this present instance. “Look at 
that glimpse of sea through the pines; how wonderful in colour!” 
The deep bluo of the sea-line glistened to violet beyond the 
l dark-green boughs and the russet shafts of the pine-stems. Tho 
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woods of tho deer-forest stretched in rolling masses upward and 
inland; and beyond, tinged with the brightest light, stood the 
magnificent pile of the castle. Trevenna looked. 

“ Yes, very pretty.” 

“ Good Heavens! you speak as if it were the transformation- 
scene of a ballet I” 

“I like a ballet a good deal better. Clouds of transparent 
skirts are better than clouds of transparent mists. You are very 
fond of this place, Ernest!” 

“It were odd if I were not. I can fancy how it was deadlier 
to tho last Marquis than to sever from friend or mistress, when ho 
had to look his last on Olarencioux.” 

Trevenna smiled, and flicked his horse thoughtfully between the 
ears, as they rode on in silenco. 

“Thou givost so long, Timon, I fear mo 
Thou wilt give thyself away in paper, shortly,” 

ran the thread of his musings. 

Trovenna’s momentary pang of conscience in tho morning had 
been particularly short-lived. It had died with tho next look 
upward to the face of the last Marquis. 

At that moment, entering on the clearer spaces of tho Homo 
Park, where four avenues of gigantic limes crossed and met each 
other, one of the most singular beauties of Clarcncioux, they 
encountered another riding-party escorting a little pony-carriago 
drawn by four perfect piebalds, and containing Madame de la 
Vivarol find a Russian princess. Among the escort were tho 
Royal Due de Neuilly, and another Due, not royal, but anEuropoan 
notoriety all tho same,—Philippe Prang ois, Due d’Or vale. Philippe 
d’Orvale was a character,—Europe was given to saying, too, a 
very bad character. m 

Chief of one of the great feudal races of Eranoe, now growing 
fewer and fewer with every generation, ho was, so to speak, born 
in tho purples, and had lived in them up to the time when he was 
now some fifty years of ago. Exceedingly handsome, he still 
preserved his dtbonnaire graces. Excessively talented, he could 
on occasion outwit a Mettemich, a Talleyrand, or a Palmerston. 
Extremely popular, he was the prince of bon-vivants. With all 
this, Philippe d’Orvale had achieved a reputation too closely allied 
to that of his namesake of D’Orleans not to be considered a 
thorough-going reprobate, and to care infinitely less for succeeding 
in the field of state-affairs and political triumphs than for succeed¬ 
ing in dancing a new Spanish cachucha, in brewing a new liqueur* 
punch ht his soupers a huts clos t in dazzling Paris with some mad 
freak of exuberant nonsense, and in leading the Demi-Monde in 
all its wildest extravagances. He had a good deal in him of 
the madcap mixture that was in the character of the Emperor 
Maximilian, and, like him, scouted courts, titles, states, and 
dignities for 6ome reckless piece of devil-may-care. He might 
have been anything ho chose; but be, duke and peer of France, 
decorated with half the orders of Europe, descendant of nobles who 
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had been cousins of Valois and nephews of Bourbon and Medici, 
did not choose to bo anything excop t tho chief of tho Froo Laucos 
and tho sovoroign patron of singers and ballet-dancers. 

Certes, he enjoyed himsolf, and looked on at his gay world 
unsated out of his careloss eyes; but his family thought him mad, 
and had, indeed, tried to restrain him from tho control of his vast 
properties, till Due Philippe, suddenly taking it into his hoad to 
show them he was sane, went to Vienna, and conducted a delicate 
imbroglio so matchlessly for France that it was impossible to 
support the charge any longer, though, having so vindicated his 
sanity, ho returned directly to his own courses, and was found at 
breakfast next day with three actresses from the Varietes, an 
inimitable buffo-singer from the Cafe Alcazar, a posture-dancer off 
the pavement of the Palais ltoyal, in whom ho declared he had 
discovered a rolativo, and a Pifferaro’s monkey seated solemnly in 
state in one of the velvet chairs, munching truffles and praslins, 
amidst tho chorus of Rossini’s Papatacci , sung by the whole party 
and led by D’Orvule himself. 

A man who will set down a Barbary ape at his table, Europo, of 
course, will pronounco out of his senses: yet a more finished 
•gentloman than Due Philippe never bowed before a throne ; and 
while Europo in a mass pronounced him the most hideous amalga¬ 
mation of vices, two or three who knew him woll, among whom 
was Chandos, steadily upheld that thoro was not an ounce of real 
evil in this bearded bon enfant. 

John Trevenna, as far as dissipation went, was a perfectly 
irreproacliablo character, and had not really a vice that could bo 
put down at his scoro; Philippe d’Orvalo was a very reproach&ble 
ono, and had, boyond doubt, a good many; yet porhaps both 
Guido Lulli and Beau »Siro were in the right when they shrank 
•from the keen blue eyes of tho one, and came up without fear, 
sure of a kindly word, undor the sunny gaze of tho other. 

The next night thero wore, as commonly whon tho house was 
filled, theatricals at Clarencieux. The same Paris troupe which 
had gone to Constantinople were down here for tho recess, re¬ 
inforced by a now actress of tho most enchanting talents, and by 
John Trovonna, who had the most inimitable powors of mimicry 
evor seen on a stage, and who now played in the first vaudeville, 
as an Englishman on his initiatory trip to Paris, till ovon tho 
fastidious and sated audience he played for were in uncontrollable 
laughtor, and even the ladies, his very worst foes, wero of opinion 
that a person who could amuse them so well, certainly deserved to 

g o into Parliament, though he did come nobody knew whence, and 
ad lodgings in town nobody know where. <> 

Trcvonna showed his wisdom in playing the part of a Charles 
Mathews to this little bijou theatre, since by it he won over the 
toleration of his most inveterate and most inexorable foes. 

The only guests, besides the people staying in the castle, wero 
the Chostertons and Lady Valencia. A prouder moment even the 
Lily Quoen had never wished for or dreamt of than when she first 
passed the threshold of Claroncioux into tho mighty hall whero 
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Evelyn Chandos had marshalled his cavaliors, and know that she 
was tho future mistress of that royal placo; than when sho was 
met upon the great staircase as tho Chandos only mot their 
sovereigns, and know that sho was tho betrothed wifo of this 
brilliant darling of courts, this magnificent leader of fashion, 
whom the world had said no woman would evor so woo and so 
win. 

Perhaps, indeed, as thoy passed from the reception-rooms to the 
dining-hall, and from the drawing-rooms again to the theatro, 
through the lofty corridors ceiled with cedar and hung with 
Renaissance decorations on which tho first artists of Italy had of 
late years been employed, her glance too often wandered to tho 
mere art-skill and costliness with which every yard of Clnroncieux 
was filled,—to the priceless pictures, to the delicato statues, to tho 
gold and the ivory, tho malachite and the jasper, tho porphyry 
and tho marble, the collections of a princely wealth and of a race 
eight centuries old. Perhaps she looked too much at these, tho 
more possessions of accident, tho mere symbols of power; perhaps 
the higher, deeper, softer, treasures of tho future sho had won 
escaped her, and woro less dear to hor than these insignia of her 
lover’s rank, her lover’s splendour: perhaps. Sho had been in the 
bitter school of titled poverty; from her birth upwards she had 
boon so proud, and yet so penniless. 

As thoy sat at dinner in the banqueting-hall, hung with scarlet 
and gold, with its coiling arched above tho sixteen Corinthian 
pillars of porphyry given by La Grande Catherine to a Chandos 
who had boon ambassador at her court, tho Queen of Lilies, 
haughty as an empress, dolicate as a young deer, pure and 
stately as tho flowor of her emblom though sho was, appraisod tho 
grandeur of Claroncieux well-nigh with as critical a survey as 
Ignatius Mathias could have done, and lookod loss upward to 
whero her lover sat, than opposite to where, above the eculpturod 
marble of tho mighty hearth, above the crossed standards of 
Evelyn Chandos and the last Marquis, of Edgehill and of Preston, 
thero rested in a niche, all wrought in ivory and silver in a curious 
Florentine carving, the last coronot that had ever been worn by a 
Chandos,—tho nttainderod coronet of Clarencieux. 

“ Amazingly like tho last Marquis he looks to-night, by Jove! ” 
thought Trevonna, standing behind the curtain of the pretty stage 
before it drew up for the vaudeville, and surveying through a 
chink the slope of tho theatre filled with arm-chairs, without any 
partition into boxes, and all glittering with arabesques and gilding 
and chandeliers, where in tho centre Chandos stood leaning over 
Lady Valencia’s chair. “ Well, there is a Tower Hill waiting for 
him too! Only my lord, with his d—d proud smile, said, * All’s 
lost ,—except honour ! ’ I guess his descendant will say, 1 All’s lost, 
—even, honour! ” We must not strike till this election matter’s 
over. That put me out of my calculations; and it’s too good to 
lose. Onlv a little while longer, though, shall I play the fooc 
to please his patricians, and monseigneur stand thore owner of 
Clarencieux. Aprea -” 
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The bell rang a little chime; the curtain, exquisitely painted 
with a view of Psestum, drew up. Trevenna sauntered forward 
to greet the Parisienne actress, with a flow of inimitable nonsense, 
and an effervescence of animal spirits so mirthful and contagious 
that tho most blast of his audience were laughed into an irre¬ 
sistible good humour; and had his election depended on their votes, 
he would have been safe into his borough that instant. There 
were only two who, while they laughed, would have withheld 
their suffrage; they were the Duke of Castiemaine and Philippe 
Due d’Orvale,—the two who, despite the presence of women 
whoso fair eyes had vowed him such soft fidelity, were the two 
in Clarencieux that night who loved Chandos the best. 

Some faint perception that the tondorness borne him by tho one 
he last wooed was not that with which he, with tho fervour of an 
impassioned nature beneath his carelessness, had loved and been 
loved under Southern and Asiatic suns, stirred in him even that 
night. He had been hurried by her beauty into the utterance of 
a long-resisted passion; but of her heart, of her nature, of her 
thoughts, he know nothing. Ho loved her as poets love, seeing 
her through the glories of his own imaginings; but he knew no 
more whether in truth she answered them than he knew what ho 
had done for his own future when he had drawn her into its life 
• with that caress which loft him bound to her. 

He had been spoiled by a world that had so long adored him; he 
had been used to the utmost gratification of every fancy, of every 
wish; ho had been intensely loved by women, used to burning 
words, to lavish tenderness. In her there was some want that he 
vaguely missed, some coldness scarcely felt, yet over there, which 
now in the first moment of his surrender to her passed over him 
, with a chill. He knew that he had done a fatal thing; and the 
thought haunted him even in the gaieties of Clarencieux,—even 
when for an instant he was alone with her, as he drew her from 
the* ball-room into the conservatories, aisles of tropical blossom 
and vegetation glowing with the deep bronze of South American 
leaves and the scarlet of Oriental fruits and flowers, tho foliage of 
Mexico and tho flora of Persia. 

“ Ah, my Queen of Lilies!” he murmured, passionately, “ you 
are fair as the flower they call you after; but are you as cold P 
You have not yet learnt what love really is: look into my eyes 
and read it there ! ” . 

She drew herself softly from his embrace, startled and flushed 
by the warmth of his words, by the ardour of a temperament beside 
which her own was as ice to the sirocco, as the moon to the sun. 

“ Where is it that I fail P” she whispered; “ how would you have 
me love you P” 

“How! My fairest, words are but cold interpreters; if you. 
knew, you would not ask tho question. How ? Speech cannot 
teach that lore. I would be loved as I love,—so only! ” 

“Ernest, pardon me,” said the Duke of Castiemaine, as late in 
that dawn he met his grandson, both on their way to the smoking- 
room ; “ but your attentions were extraordinarily marked to Lady 
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Valencia St. Albans to-nigbt,—almost too much so, since there are 
princesses of tho Fronch and Russian blood in your house. If I 
were not sure-” 

“ Dear Duko, be sure of nothing.” * 

His Grace paused, wheeled round, and stared at him. 

44 Ghandos! you cannot mean-” 

44 Yes; I mean what you are thinking of. I have said more than 
I can unsay. Let us drop the subject.” 

An oath of the hot Regency days of his early manhood broke 
from under the white cavalry moustaches of the old nobleman, as 
ho stood and gazed at his favourite descendant in tho silvery light 
from the candelabra abovo their heads in the corridor. He had no 
need to ask more questions; ho understood well enough, and the 
comprehension cut him to the heart. 

“ Good God, Ernest! ” and there was an accent of genuine grief, 
as well as of amaze. 44 And you might have wedded royal women, 
—Louise d’Albe, Marie of August, tho Princess d’Orvieto! you 
might have claimed tho hand of any one of them! but you declared 
that you hated marriago.” 

“1 declared only the truth. Marriage I abhor; but her—I 
love.” 

The Duke ground his still strong handsome teeth with a fierco 
impatience; he know that the Chandos of Clarencieux—libertines 
porhaps, epicureans always—had never let any earthly wisdom 
or law or plea stand between them and the follies of their hearts or 
passions. 

44 1 knew she would do it, if sho had the chance,” he muttered. 
44 To run after you hero, to come into tho country the instant you 
returned from Paris,—indelicate, indecent! ” 

Chandos stretched out his hand. 

“Hush, sir: /cannot hear such accusations. It was not her 
doing that she came; 6ho has told mo that sho was strongly avorso 
to it, the more avorso becauso, as I may now confess for her, sho 
loved me.” 

The Duke swept his hand over his snowy moustaches with a 
scornful, wrathful gesture. 

“ Need she have come, then ? The daughter of Ivors can scarco 
be so utterly destitute of friends. She intrigues for you as markedly 
as any Flora do l’Orme, though in a different fashion.” 

Chandos turned to him, grave almost to woarincss for tho mo¬ 
ment, but gentle as of old. 

44 My dear Duko, you know that I would not have a difference 
with you for the worth of Clarencieux; but you must not use such 
words in my presence of one whom you will hereafter receive as 
—my wife.” / 

He paused before the last two syllables; he could not utter them 
without some pain, without some distrust. His Grace suppressed 
a deadlier oath; he loved Chandos with more fondness than he 
would have cared to confess, and he had, besides, the most superb 
instincts of thorough-bred courtesy. 

44 1 beg your pardon,” he said, with a bend of his stately head. 
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“ I have, of course, no right to comment on your choico or on yrrnr 
actions; hut all I would ask you is, what will she recompose3 you 
for all you must forfeit for hor ?” 

Chandos gave a half-impatient sigh, not so low but that it caught 
his grandfather’s ear. 

“ It is useless speaking. It is not that I doubt your wisdom, 01 
dispute your right of counsel; but what is done is done: let U9 
leave a fruitless subjoct.” 

He moved on, and threw open the door of the smoking-room. 
The Duke loved him too well to say more, but he turned back 
abruptly, bade him good-night, and went to his own apartment. 
Well as the gallant old man enjoyed the society of a younger 
generation, and welcome as ho was to it by right of his grand 
intellect, his unquenched spirits, and his high renown, he had not 
the heart for it now; he felt, vaguely and bitterly, that tho cloud¬ 
less sunshine of fortune would soon or lato desert tho last Chandos 
left to Clarencieux. 

Chandos himself that night smoked his favourite rose-water 
narghile in tho smoking-room, then sat down with Philippo 
d’OrvMe to dearth, closely contested, costly, and washed, now and 
then, with iced sherbet. They played while everybody elso slopt; 
then, as d’Orv&le went to bed, Chandos instead let himself out by 
a side door that opened into tho rose-gardens, and walked alone 
into the sunny, silent morning, with no other companion than 
Beau Sire. 

With the temper of a voluptuary find the habits of a man of the 
world, there was blent in him as strong a lovo of nature and of all 
the beauty of forest and moorland, of tho chango of the seasons, 
and of the floating glories of tho clouds, as the purest of the 
Lakists ever folt. In truth, ho was many men in one, and to the 
apparent inconsistency it produced in his charactor wero due both 
the versatility of his talents and tho scope of his sympathies. His 
penetration was often at fault; ho thought too well of men, and 
judged them too carelessly; but his sympathies were invariably 
catholic and true; he understood what others felt with an unerring 
surety of perception,—a quality that invariably begets attachment, 
a quality that, in its highest development, produces genius. 

lie walked far, spending two hours in the forest and on the 
shore. The flight of a flock of sea-swallows, the toss of tho surf on 
the yellow sands, the rolling-in of the great curled waves, the 
morning life of the woodlands, the nest-song of tho thrushes, tho 
poise of a blue-warbler above a river-plant, the circling sweop of 
an osprey in the air, all had their charm to him; not ono of tho 
sights and sounds of the spring-day was indifferent to him or 
unnoted by him. Ho loved to lay high prices on tho cards in. 
tho excitement of a gaming-room, and he loved to lead tho wit 
and wildness of a sparkling, reckless Paris night; but none tho 
less did he lovo to stand and look over the gray, calm expanse of 
a limitless sea, none the less did he lovo to listen to the laugh of a 
west wind through the endless aisles of a forest. 

Ho strolled till past noon through his lands with tho retriever 
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alone beside him, thon he re-entered the gnrdons by tho samo gate 
by which ho had left them. In thorn he met, alone also, La VivaroL 
Ho would very willingly have avoided the meeting. He know 
how inexorable a tyrant tho fair countess had been: it was with 
difficulty that ho had loosened her fetters at all, and the escape he 
had made had, as he was well aware, never been pardoned him. 
Of a scono, of anything approaching reproaches, recrimination, or 
a quarrel, Chandos had more than the common horror; it was one 
of tho frailties of his nature to do any thing on tho faco of tho earth 
to avoid a “ mauvaia quart d'heure and now his conscience told 
him that he could scarcoly complain if ho had to endure one, even 
if madamo were unaware of the lengths to which her rival’s 
triumph extended. IIo advanced, therefore, with a misgiving. 

“ Ah, madame! good-morning. It is very rarely you honour the 
outer world so early.” 

Tho Countess laughed as silvery a peal as that rung by her toy- 
dog’s littlo bolls. 

“ No, indeed. The dawn, and tho dow, and all the rest of it are 
charming in ccloguos and pastorals, but in real lifo they aro—a 
littlo damp! but to-day I (lid not sleep very well; my novel was 
dull, and tho gardens looked tempting.’ 

“ Those who are so much the gainers by it will not quarrel with 
any caprice that brings them to you earlier.” 

La Vivarol laughed again,—a little contemptuously, lotting an 
echo of sadness steal into it. This brightest Venus Victrix was 
very chary of her sighs, but on very rare occasions she could be 
mournful with an effect no other ovor approached. 

“My favourite rose-gar dons,” she said, glancing round them. 
“ Their summer beauty is not yet come, though it is very near. 1 
shall never sco it.” 

“Madame! what can make you utter so cruol a prediction for 
Claroncicux ?” 

She let her long oyes, dazzling as a falcon’s, rest on him, humid 
with a mist that ho could almost havo sworn was of tears. 

“ C'liuty mon ami ! A new queen will soon reign at Claroncicux, 
they say; can you protend that I should bo welcome then ?” 

there was a repressed melancholy in tho tone more touching 
than spoken reproach. Liko Trovenna, sho had long studied and 
traced his most facile and most accessible weakness. Sho know ho 
could never bo moved by recrimination; she knew ho could ho 
woundod in an instant by tenderness. He was silent a moment, 
startled and pained; ho scarce could tell how to soothe away tliis 
bitterness to ner. 

“Helieve me,” ho said, a littlo hurriedly, ‘‘whatever changes 
Clarcneieux sees, you will ever bo welcomed to it by me.” 

“ And do you think that with these ‘ changes’ I would como to 
it?” Sho spoke with a proud rebuke, a melancholy challenge, 
turning her eyes full on his. Not a woman living knew so well 
how to place a man in a wrong position, and close all gates of 
escape upon him, as Heloise do la Vivarol. Chandos felt in¬ 
constant and cruel,—felt as she chose that he should feel. 
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However that be/’ she murmured, dreamily, placing him yet 
further and further at his disadvantage, as only a woman’s tact 
can do, “/ wish you every joy, Ernest, that earth can bring. 
Ernest! I may call you that still once more; the name will be for 
new lips in tho futuro.” 

The tears shone, dimming her brilliant eyes; a touching and 
resigned reproach was in her tono; sadness was tenfold more in¬ 
tense, coming for once in its rarity upon tho dazzling, victorious 
face of the sovereign conquoror. Chandos felt guilty, felt re¬ 
pentant, felt everything that 6he meant he should feel. His 
wiser judgment might have known that this was but the perfection 
of acting; but she did not let his judgment como a second into 
play; she moved him at onco by his heart and by his sympathies. 
Ho took her hand, and stooped towards her. 

“ Ilelo'ise, forgive mo. I deeply regrot—1 did not know—at 
least, if ever-” 

He was about, despite all his consummate tact and his know¬ 
ledge of the world and of its women, to do so rash a thing as to 
apologise to her for having deserted his allegianco! She stopped 
him softly. 

“ Say no moro; tho past is past. No ono you have ever known 
Will wish you happiness as I shall wish it. We are friends now, 
and ever will bo. Another love usurps you: so be it. To me, at 
least, is left your friendship still. It is not too much to ask, 
Ernest P” 

“ Too much! It is yours for ovor.'* 

He spoke warmly, contrite, and surprised that she had loved him 
so well. She had nover looked more lovely than in this sudden 
descent from her haughty and contemptuous gaiety of sovereign 
triumph to this mournful and wistful resignation. “ I never 
thought that she had loved mo so,” ho mused, surprised and 
moved, whon he had left her. She had led him by his feelings, 
and ho had neither tho keenness nor the suspicion in him to doubt 
that she betrayed him. To Chandos it was far easier to think that 
he had done a woman of the world wrong by thinking her tod 
hoartlcss, than to credit that she wronged him by masking a bitter 
passion that she felt and assuming a gentle passion she did not feel. 
It was true, sho loved him,—in her reading of tho word; but it was 
in such a reading that the night beforo, seeing her English rival’s 
power, she had Bet her delicate teeth together, and sworn, in her 
heart,— 

“I will have my vongeancol If it be twenty yoars hence, I 
will havo my vengeance! ” 

And before twenty years slie had it. 
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CHAPTER VTEL 

THE WATCHER FOR THE FALL OF ILTON. 

“ They tell me the Premier has pressed on you again the restora¬ 
tion of your title ?” 

The Queen of Lilies spoke, standing under those very palms, in 
her sister’s town residence, under which she had stood when she 
had first spoken the name of Chandos. 

“ Yes, my dearest, ho has done so." 

“ And you accept ?” 

M No ; I declino.” 

“ Decline! And why P ” 

“Why? For many matters. One, that what was robbed from 
us by the crown I will not take from tho crown as a re-creation. 
The last Marquis laid his life down to proservo his honour. Athens 
would havo given him a statue in her Altis; England, charac¬ 
teristically, gave him a block on Tower Hill. Wo have never 
condoned his judicial murder.” 

“ Refuse tho marquisate to gratify the manes of a beheaded 
ancestor! What quixotism ! ” 

Chandos looked as he felt,—annoyed; he was used to bo deferred 
to, and the women he had loved had been playfully gentle even 
in their most imperious tyrannies. Besides, a deeper vexation 
smote him; this anxiety for his rank showed that his rank 
usurped her thoughts. 

“ Quixotism it may be; such as it is, it will always govern mo; 
and I should have hoped one who lovod mo would strive to under¬ 
stand my feelings, as I would strive to understand hers.” 

“ But why ? toll mo why. Attaindored titles havo been restored 
before now. Others have thought it very right.” 

“ What others may do has never been my guide.” 

“ I know I But—forgivo me—I cannot see your motive.” • 

“‘Forgive’ is no word between us, my worshipped ono. But 
to tell you my motives I should havo to tell you a long story. 
Suffice it, nothing—not even your prayer—would over induce mo 
to be made Lord Claroncieux.” 

“ A story ? Oh, you must tell it me ! ” 

“ Why, my dearest? We havo a story of our own far sweeter 
than any chronicle.” 

“No, no. You havo oxcited me now; you must gratify my 
curiosity.” 

She Bpoke caressingly, but in ber heart were a keon irritation 
and mortification. She had set all tho longing of her ambitious 
life upon his marquisate. Tho word of a woman is command to 
the man who loves her; he smiled, looking down upon her, and 
drawing her nearer in his embrace. 

“ You know tho life and the death of the last lord ?—it is a 
matter of history. When he joined Charles Edward at Preston, ho 
was the most brilliant man oi his time, a wit, a soldier, a poet, a 
bd *8pr<t t the friend of Philippe d’Orleans and Richelieu, the 
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courtliest noble of his age. He had loved many; but he loved 
latest, and above all, a Duke’s daughter, his betrothed wife. When 
he was flung into the Tower they offered him not only life, but 
highest distinctions, if he would betray a state secret known to bo 
in his possession. You are aware that he refused, in words which 
sent tho Whig nobles who came to tempt him out of his presence 
like lashed hounds. Yet existence was unutterably dear to him. 
What think you tho woman who loved him did P—she, a court- 
beauty, whom hundreds urged to forgetfulness and infidelity. 
All sho craved from tho throne was permission to go to him in Mb 
captivity, being ‘ prouder,’ as her lotters phrase it, ‘ to share his 
doom than to bo ono with tho pomp and pride of emperors.' It 
was granted, and sho was wedded to him one evening in the 
Beauchamp Tower. Sho lived with him there four months, while 
his trial languished on. They feared to murder him, for the 
Chandos were very powerful then; yet they thirsted like wolves 
for the great chief's blood. His name was like a clarion to all the 
gentlomon of the South. Through all those months sho novor left 
him for one hour, nor did one word over escape her lips to urge 
him to purchase life at loss of honour. They took him from her 
side to the scaffold, ono fair spring morning, to die, with a smile 
upon his lips, and those brief words, ‘ Tout cst perdu, fors l’hon- ' 
ncur! ’ They say that from the radiance of scarcely twenty years 
she changed to tho blanched and decrepitude of extremo age in 
that hour of agony when tho axo fell upon the neck hor arms had 
wreathed in his last sleep. Tho son, to whom sho gave birth 
afterwards, grew up to manhood, tho estates saved for him by 
others’ intercession,—never by her own. She made him swear 
novor to accept the restoration of his father’s title, since it would 
have been to givo condonation to his father’s murderers. Ho 
kept his oath inviolate * and it has been passed on from genera¬ 
tion to generation. Now you understand why I wil\ not accopt 
the-gift of my attaindered peerage.” 

The story had always had a strong and touching charm fox 
women. Even Leloise de la Yivarcl, most careless, most heart¬ 
less of young coquettes, had listened to it, looking at the Kneller 
portrait, with tears that started genuine and true into her falcon 
eyes; and even her mother, the Princess Lucille, that weary, 
hardened, war-worn, continental Bohemian of the Blood, had 
heard it in a grave, awed silence, and had turned slowly away: 
“ C’est bien beau!—cet amour qui ost plus fort que la molt. Je 
ne le comprends pas; mais c’est beau! ” 

Now the chastely-trained English beauty, in the purity and 
freshness of her youth, was less moved by it, understood it less, 
than the calumny-proof and evilly-accused Frenchwoman. * 

She listened, she smiled, sho thanked him; but tho history did 
not reach her heart. Sho felt, moreover, that after what ho had 
now said it would bo as useless to urge him to the acceptance oi 
tho Clarencieux poerage as to urge on him some actual dishonour; 
and all tho longing of hor soul had been set upon that proud mar- 
quisate. 
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Meanwhile there was not a single person of Chandos’ acquaint¬ 
ance to whom tho prospect of his marriage was not bitterly 
unwelcome,—except, indeed, Trevcnna, who seemed thoroughly 
content with it; 'at which other men wondered, knowing liow 
much benefit accrued to him from tho careless and gay extrava¬ 
gance of his friend’s unwedded lifo. “ But then,” they remarked, 
“ Trovcnna’s always such a good-natured fellow! ” 

lie had thoroughly earned this character. Hid any man want 
anything, from a cigar to a hunting-mount, from a scat down to 
Epsom to an invitation for tho moors, Trovcnna would got it for 
bun with tho most obliging good nature,—so obliging, that mon 
never knew or noticed that the cigars wero Chandos’, that tho 
mounts v.’cro out of his stud, that tho drag camo out of his stable- 
yard, and that the Highland shootings wero over his heather and 
lorost. Good naturo Trovcnna held a very safo and excellent 
reputation. Ilis talents and his shrewdness secured him from over 
incurring that contempt, born of familiarity, which good naturo is 
apt to hoget; and it was a reputation, as ho considered, that kept 
a clever man “ dark,” and secured him from every imputation ov 
boing “dangerous” or ambitious, bettor than any thing. No 
one over suspects an embryo Hrusus or Catiline, a lurking Glad¬ 
stone or Bismarck, in tho man of whom everybody says, “ Most 
obliging fellow in tho world; always do you a turn ; uncommonly 
good-natured! ” 

Whon tho blue-oyod, goldon-hairod Proconsul cracked his jests 
with Roscius, and lout his thousands of sesterces in reckless 
liberality, anil offered liis Cuman villa to his boon-comrades, and 
played tho witty fool, with rosos on his bright locks, through the 
hot nights of roystcring, dovil-may-caro, dead-drunk Romo, who 
feared or foresaw in tho boon-companion tho dread conqueror of 
Aphrodite’s Temple, tho great dictator of tho Optimates, the iron- 
handed Retribution of tho Marians ? 

“What over possessed you to put that follow into Parliament, 
Ernest ? ” asked tho Huko of C.istiomaino, in tho window of White’s, 
a. fortnight after the recess, Hinging down tho paper, in which a 
quiot paragraph announced tho retirement of Sir Jasper Lyle and 
tho unopposed nomination and election in his stead of the nominee 
of Glarcneieux, John Trevcnna, now M.P 

Chandos raised his eyebrows a little. 

“I put him in because ho was fitted for it not a common 
reason for elections, I admit.” 

Tho Duko gave a low growl in his wliito beard. “ You think 
life is to bo dealt with by bon mote and epigrams.. I can’t say tho 
Lower House has much to thank you for in furnishing it with an 
adventurer!” 

“It has much to thank mo for in giving it a talker who can b< 
logical without being long-winded, and sparkling without being 
shallow,—though possibly it won’t sco the obligation It rove” 1 *! 
the prosy, and venerates tho ponderous.” 

“And if vou had a little of its tastes you would gain in snfelv 
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what you would loso in brilliance. You set too much store on 
mere talent, Chandos.” 

“I err in an opposite extreme to most of my countrymen, then, 
Duke.” 

“ Can you answer one without a repartee ?” muttered his Grace, 
grandly wrathful at an election from which ho had done his best 
to dissuade his favourite. Prevent it ho could not; ho had no 
local influence in his grandson’s county, and the little sea-coast 
borough within twenty miles of Clarencieux had almost as feudal 
an attachment to the mere name of Chandos as his peasantry and 
tenantry on tho estates. The days of tho last Marquis wero not so 
far back but that living mon could remombor their grandsiros 
relating tho southern rallying round his standard; and the great 
famo of the late minister was a thing beloved and honoured through 
tho wholo of that sea-board as a thing of personal and imperish¬ 
able renown. 

“To put an advonturer like that fellow in the IIouso!” muttered 
tho Duke, flercely recurring to a pinch of liis fragrant etreune. “ I 
confess, I am astonished at you, Ernest.” 

“ I would never havo bcliovod it,” chorused his son, tho Marquis 
•of Dcloraino. 

“I did not believe it,” echoed tbo Earl of Pontifex. “ When I 
saw the paragraph in tho paper, I set it down at onco as a canard .” 

“ Preposterous!” murmured a noble lord, who held tho Poroign 
portfolio, from behind his morning p<q or. 

“ The ruin of tho Constitution,” sighed a colleague. 

Chandos listened a little impatiently for his usual tempor, and 
shrugged liis shoulders over so slightly. 

“ 1 am very sorry if tho matter disturb you, but really I fail to 
seo tho occasion. I c< nfess, it seems to mo less damaging to put a 
man into tho Lower liouso who has every proiniso for tho vocation, 
except money, than to admit so many, as is now tho custom, be¬ 
cause money is the only recommendation they possess !” 

With which u.neiso retort on his and Trcvcnna’s censors, Chandos 
absorbed himself in a new novel. Tho Duke, who might blame one 
whom I 10 loved more dearly than any other of his kith and kin 
himself, but would never endure to hoar him blamed elsewhere, 
laughed, and turned to tho Foreign Secrotary. 

“Tell your rising men to look to their laurels, Pendragon: this 
fellow, now he is in, will cut some work out for them. ‘ Eh, sirrah, 
and yo’re na quiet, I’ll send ye to the five hundred kings in tho 
Lower House: l’se warrant they’ll tame ye,’ said James the First 
to his rostivo charger. I don’t think there will ever have been ono 
of the ‘five hundred kings’ moro likoly to reign paramount, some 
way or other, than this very outsider, John Trovenna.” 

His Grace -was a world-wise Nestor of all councils and battle¬ 
grounds, and, despite his aristocratic prejudices, judged the auda¬ 
cious outsider correctly. 

The election had been conductod very quietly; there had not 
been tho slightest attempt at oven a threatened opposition; as 
Trovenna said himself, he “ took a walk over.” 
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Ohandos was the idol of tho whole country-side, and, for ths 
sake of his great father’s memory, no wish of his would have been 
opposed in his county. He proposed the new member in a fow 
words, which sont a thrill through all his eldor auditors; for tho 
voice was tho same clear, rich, irresistible voice—essentially tho 
voice of the orator—which they had used to hoar as Philip Ohandos’. 
They had often wished and besought him to represent them in per¬ 
son ; but he know his own character better than thoy know it, and 
had invariably declined. Without any murmur they took tho can¬ 
didate ho proposed to them. Tho only persons who could havo 
opposed the Clarcncioux nominee, on the score of tho Conservative 
creed so long held by the Claronoieux houso, namely, tho few 
pooplo in tho borough who loved chango or studied politics enough 
to bo Whig (and they wero very few), Travcnna himself had con¬ 
ciliated. That part of his canvassing ho had dono alone, unknown 
indeed to Ohandos; and it was a study in itself, tho masterly 
manner in which, abstaining from any avowal of Darshampton 
politics, such as would havo startled out of their wits tho old Tory 
burghors, whose only creed was tho creed professed at Clarencioux, 
ho still managed to dino his few Whig allies, to chat with them in 
inn-bars, to smoko with thorn cheerily in their back parlours or 
their sombre “best rooms,” to win them all over to a man, and to 
lcavo them with the profound conviction that ho only coalesced 
with their opponents m order that ho might ultimately advanco 
and support their own opinions. Travonna, was a capital posturo- 
dancer in social life, and hero achieved the proverbially dangerous 
feat of sitting on two stools, with triumphant address and security. 

Still, not here by his own tact, hut by Ohandos’ assistance and 
friendship alone, did he accomplish tho commencing ambition of 
his life, to pass unchallenged the door-keeper ol‘ St. Stephen’s, and 
tako his place upon the benches with tho “livo hundrod kings.” 

Trevenna was in no sense an imprcssiblo man, and assuredly not 
an imaginative one; ho would have strolled through the 13ira 
Nimrud or tho broken columns of Jupiter Ammon, with the sun 
full on tho glories of the ruined temples, and would havo cracked 
a ginger-beer bottle and wished lor a Punch ; ho would havo stood 
in St. Peter’s in tho gloom of tho Crucifixion-day, whilo tho “Miso- 
rore ” wailed through the hush and the twilight, and would havo 
amused himself liko a schoolboy with lotting off a bunch of crackers 
undetected, to bang and sputter on tho solemn silenco; he was 
essentially a “ realist,” to use the jargon of tho schools, and a 
very jovial realist too. Yet even ho, little given to being touched 
or impressed as ho was, felt a certain proud thrill run through him, 
a certain hushed earnestness fall for a moment on him, as he first 
walked down to tho Houso and took his place in tho assombly that 
John Eliot suffered for, and every tyranny sinco has feared. 

As he seated himself in the Commons, mon noted that ho was 
unusually quiet; some thought that this town-gossip, this dinner- 
wit, this idler of tho Park and clubs, was conscious of being out of 
his element, and felt his own superficial cleverness useless and 
frivolous in their great congress; one of two thought, noting tho 
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clear keenness of tlio eye, the meaning of the woll-built brow, and 
tho bright indomptabie firmness of the lips, that ho might be 
rather, on tho contrary, measuring and maturing his strength 
against tho future; and these wore the deeper, surer-sightod of his 
observers. 

So, quiotly and unostentatiously, with good taste, as oven those 
who begrudged him tho elevation wero constrained to admit, not 
ultering his manner nor his mood because ho had gained this social 
status, giving men no touch, as yet, of his quality and his power, 
training himself wisely, sedulously, and well, and caring littlo to 
ho noted at present for any thing beyond his punctual and steady 
attendance at tlio House, Trovenna entered on his parliamentary 
career. 

At the same time with his own, a very different ambition and 
aspiration wore forwarded and fructified by Chandos. 

Tho opera Ariadne in Naxos was completed, and after Easter, 
through his influence, and chiefly, indeed, at his expense, was to 
be produced with every magnificence in the presentation, and every 
assistance in tho artists, that could bo procured at any cost. On 
it hung the very life and soul of the musician Lulli. Tho idcalic 
ambition of tho French cripple was as intense in its absorption of 
him as Trovenna’s realistic ambitions wero of him ; each was lite¬ 
rally and equally governed by ambition. the difference was that 
one worshipped Art, the other only coveted Success. Lulli would 
have expired in rapture if, perishing 111 want and misery, he could 
liavo known that tho world would treasure his works; Trevcnna 
would not have given a rush for a fame that should have excelled 
Cx'sar’s, Aristides’, or St i'aul’s, if ho had not dined well and 
drunk well while ho lived, 

Dreaming in his solitary room, tho visionary, whose infirmities 
shut him out from every joy and hope that filled the lives of his 
felfow-men, had created things as glorious as ever issued from tho 
thoughts of Mozart or of Meyerbeer. In solf-rclianco most helpless, 
iinong mon v -*k as an oiling child, so ignorant of all worldly 
tvays and wisdom that an infant of six years might have laughed 
him to 6Corn, Lulli in his own domain was a king, and from tho 
twilight of tho aching brain, which looked with so touching a 
pathos, with so bewildered a pain, out of tho dreamy depths of his 
bad cyos, music had risen in its grandest incarnations, poems of 
eternal meaning had been garnered, beauty that would haunt a 
listening world and stir it from its sloth into a pang of some 
sublimer thought than daily toil for greed and gain, had boon bom 
in supremo perfection. 

AYlion will men learn to know that tho power of genius, .and tho 
human shell in which it chances to bo harboured, are as distinct as 
is tho diamond from tho quartz-bed in which they find it ? 

The Ariadne was tho crown of Lulli’s lifo ; it was the first-horn 
of his brain, tho darling of his thoughts, the fruit of many a long 
summer day and wintor night, given in untiring love to the work 
of its creation. By it tho world was to decide whether this cripple’s 
dream of fame was vain as “ the desire of the moth for the star,” 
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or whether, whon his oxistonce had passed away from the pationce 
and the pain of its daily being, the legacy he left would do upon 
the lips and in the hearts of thousands, with tho legacies of tho 
great masters. 

Tho day approached at last for the trial,—scarcely three weeks 
since Chandos had bartered all tho liberty of his future in one 
caress among the spring-wealth of tho violets. Was it well lost ? 
lie thrust the question from him unanswered, and gave himself up 
to the sway of his now passion uifrosisting. He had never known 
sorrow; how could ho well know fear ? Now and then a passionato 
regret seized him for tho fatal opportunity which had led him 
away to resign his fato and future to her; but—ho loved ; ho had 
nover boon overtaken by calamity; ho was of a nature on which 
presentiment could assuino no hold; ho flung tho fear o£F him, and 
forgot it, stooping to tako tho soft touch of her lips. 

“ I suppose before long, Trovenna, you will renounce my ex¬ 
chequer-chancellorship and begin to prepare yourself for tho 
nation’s ?” laughed Chandos, tho ovoning before that on which tho 
Ariadne in Naxos was to bo prosonted. “ I cannot hopo to keep 
you as my financier now that you havo parliamentary affairs in 
earnest to work at: still, you must givo me no tied when you mean 
to resign. The vacancy will bo hard to fill.” 

Trevenna laughed also. 

“I confess, I pity niy successor, as far as financos go: though 
it is a very good office for perquisites, it is something tremendous 
for expenditure. By tho way, havo you any idea what you do spond, 
Chandos ?” 

Chandos carelessly shook togothor the diamonds on a fancy-dress 
as ho made his toilotte for a fancy-ball at tho Princess Anna Mira- 
flora’s. 

“An idea of what I spend ? No. I always toll you, knowing 
the prico of things spoils them.” 

“ But not knowing tho prico of thorn may chanco to spoil you" 

“ I am spoilt. I don’t deny it; but then it’s vory ploasant.” 

“ Very, no doubt. I never tried it. But in sober soriousness. 
Ernest, do you guess what your expenses are ? ” 

'* ‘ Sobor seriousnoss! ’ "YVhat an invocation ! Decidedly tho House 
is disagreeing with you, Trevenna, and you are imbibing its pro¬ 
fessional dullness. &ivo tho benches your estimates, please; don’t 
try my patience with thorn. By the way, though, you are my 
finance-minister still: will you tell my lawyer to draw up Lady 
Valohcia’s settlements immediately, and see to tho matter altogether 
yourself for mo ? ” 

“ With ploasuro. What instructions-P ” 

“ That is just tho point! Savo my having to give any. I only 
give you one injunction,” added Chandos, dropping his voice sc 
that his attendants could not hear; “arrange them so that Lady 
Valencia can never feel she has not brought mo a fortune as large 
as my own, and draw them up as you might have drawn them foi 
a princess in her own right. ” 

“As I should have done if you had followed the Duko’s counsels* 
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But, as for these settlements, I should he glad of a little grave* 
talk with you. Can you not stop half an hour ? ” 

“ 1! Iam foarfully late as it is; and I have promised Princess 
Anna to be in time for the Louis Quinze quadrille. Besides, I 
know what your graver talk means. My doar fellow, go in for 
supply, and attend committees, if' such be your taste; but, for 
pity’s sake, spare mo legalities and finance. Settle what they wish 
upon her; I cannot give you a wider margin.” 

“Wide enough I” said Trevenna, grimly.. “I wonder what 
would be left you if my Lady Chess filled it up 1 But that is not 
all, Chandos. Indeed-” * 

“ Indeed, the ‘all,’ then, must wait for a better season,” laughed 
Chandos, shaking the jewelled hilt of his rapier into its place: he 
Was dressed as the Due de Richelieu; while the Queen of Lilies 
Would represent tho Duchcsse de Berry. “The princess would 
never speak to me again if I wore to ruin her quadrille by my 
absenco. Good-bye, my dear fellow; and don’t learn gravity from 
2t. Stephen’s: I am sure you see a perpetual comedy there .” 

Trevenna looked at him as he swept out of tho dressing-chamber, 
with the Claroncieux diamonds glittering at every point on the 
lace and embroidery, tho black velvet and azure silk, the gold and 
tho silver, of his dress of the Bourbon court. 

“ Go to your last night, monseigneur,” he thought. “ A week, 
and those diamonds will be for sale. You want sottlemonts: well, 
you shall have thorn. Tho pear is ripe ; it shall fall. Take a re¬ 
prieve for to-night; nothing lose3 by anticipation. Ten years 1— a 
long time. On iny life, I feci rather liko tlio watcher who looked 
out from his watch-tower through a whole decado to catch tho first 
red light of the leaping flames. Ten years!— a long time; but 
Troy fell at last.” 

With which memory of the days of his school-desk hoxamoters, 
Trevonna drove on to the House, where ho had already been in 
attendance from four to eight, and where there was a protracted 
though not important after-dinner debate. 

Before ho went to tho body of the House, however, he turned a 
moment into the library, and wrote a little note, which he sent out 
to his groom to post. 

It was addressed to Ignatius Mathias, and was condensed in one 
word:— ' - 

“Act.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

“ BFES ET I'ORTUNA VALETE.” 

11 Come Gariy to-morrow,” murmured the Queen of Lilies, as hoi 
lover led her to her carriage, lifting her fair eyes, lustrous as those 
of tho daughter of D’Orleans she porsonatod. 

Chandos stooped his head, so that his voice in its soft answer 
only reached her oar. 

“ Would that to-morrow were hore, or, rather, that now wo did 
not part!” 

If he had ever doubtod that ho was loved, ho could not havo 
doubted it now, as he watchod the warmth that Hushed her face, 
the light over which her lashes drooped, tho half smile, half sigh, 
which with that divine blush replied to him. 

Tho costumc-ball had been magnificent as though it had been 
given in tho Regency age it celebrated, and tho Louis Quinzo 
quadrille had bcon the most splondid of all tho square dances. 
The Richelieu dress excelled all others in tho costly glitter of its 
grace; the Clarencieux diamonds outshone all others thero. Royal 
women flattered him on “ Lucrice;” tho greatest statesmen of tho 
day pressed on him tho restoration of his Marquisate; the world 
adored him as it had ever done, and feminine lips breathed him 
his most delicato and most dulcet incense. Tho night lived long in 
his memory. It was the last of his roign,—the last in which he 
loved the world and the world loved him. 

It was late when tho guests of tho Italian princess loft hor imi¬ 
tation of tho fetes of Sceaux and of Versailles; tho long lino of 
carriage-lamps glittered far down to the right and left in tho 
uncertain light of an early summer morning. Among tho crowd a 
boy, of such beauty as belongs to tho canvas of Spanish painters, 
Btole noiselessly near, and, looking on, crouched, almost kneeling, 
in the shadow of the portico. Ono carriago rolled away; another, 
with the well-known white-and-silver liveries of Clarencieux, took 
its place; the name ran along the line of servants; the lad Agostino 
leaned eagerly forward. Down the steps of the entrance, under 
the awning, Chandos came,—the gaslight shed full on tho rich 
colours and the gleaming jewels of his dress, as Richeliou himself 
might have come leaving the gatherings of the Palais Royal. So 
near leaned the boy that tho gold and silk of tho sword-lmot 
touched his lifted forehead. The attendants ordered him sharply 
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off tho pavement. Chandos, struck by the look upon liis face, so 
eager, so longing, 60 full of youth and misery, stopped them, and 
paused a moment. 

ft My poor boy,” he said gently, “ do you Want anything with 
mo ? Surely I havo seen your face before Y** 

Agostino gazed up at him, pale to tho lips, and with an utter 
abject wretchedness in tho darkness of liis eyes, lie trembled 
violently. lie would have given twenty years of his dawning lifo 
to havo found courago for speech : yet, now that tho opportunity so 
yearned and sought for canio to him, the cowardieo of his fominino 
nature held him paralysed. 

“Speak. Do not be afraid,” said Chandos, kindly. “If you 
want anything from mo, say it without fear.” 

Tho boy’s lips parted, but only inarticulate Spanish words halted 
upon thorn; the dread of his father’s forbiddance, tho horror of his 
English taskmaster’s vengeunco, held him powerless and speechless. 

“That lad suffers; havo him looked to,” said Chandos, turning 
to tho footmen nearest him. “ What is your name r” 

“ Agostino Mathias.” 

Tho voice was husky and scarcely intelligible; a great terror— 
tho terror of his tyrant—lay upon him; yot tho strange sudden 
loyally and love he had conceived for tho English stranger, with, 
tho face like Guido Item’s golden-haired St. Michael, whom ho 
had seen among tho vine-fields of the Yoga, looked upward longingly 
and piteously from liis eyes. 

“ 1 shall remember,” said Chandos, as lie stooped nearer and 
put the sovereign or two that ho had with him against the hoy’s 
closed hand. “ Come to my irouso in tho morning.” 

Hut Agostino shuddered from tho touch of the gold, and shrank 
back against the stone of the portico. 

“Not your money !—not your money!” 

Chandos saw the gosluro; he did not hear the murmured answer, 
lie turned and dropped the pieces in tho hand of tho servant closest 
to him. 

“ Thai poor boy can bo scarcely, I fear, in his right mind. See 
to him, will you f” ho said, as he wont down the lew remaining 
steps and entered his carriage, which stopped tho way of others. 
Agostino looked after him with passionato wistfulness, while tho 
great tears gathered and brimmed over in his oyes. Tho footman 
touched him on tho .shoulder and addressed him. Like one roused 
out of lover and lethargy, tho lad started and looked round, then 
wrenched himself out of the hold tho man had laid on him, and 
fled liko a frightened deer down into the darkness of tho streot. 
Tho servant let him go, and slipped the sovereigns in his waistcoat- 
pocket. 

“ If a boy who calls himself Agostino Mathias come here to¬ 
morrow, receive him, and lot mo know,” said Chandos to his 
inaitre d'hotol, as he passed up the staircase of his own house. ♦ 

The man bowed as he heard Chandos’ command. 

“ I will bo very careful he is admittod, sir. I beg your pardon, 
but Mr. Troyenna bado me tell you ho is waiting.” 
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1 Mr. Treyenna P Why, it is past four o’clock. Is Clarencioux 
burnt down, that he comes here at such a time ?” 

“ I beliove ho said, sir, his business was urgont: ho entreated tc 
seo vou.” 

“ A yory good fellow, a very clever fellow, but a man with ono 
failing; ho never knows when he is de trap,” ho mused, as ho went 
on into his own chamber, that was library, atelier, smoking-room, 
and art-gallery, all in ono. It was always ready lighted, and, 
without waiting to take off his Kieholieu dress, ho stood against 
tho mantcl-piece, striking a match for a cigarette, and thinking. a3 
liis hand caressed the eagerly-lifted head of the dog, Beau Sire, 
less of what Trevonna could need him for, than of how lovely tho 
Daphne looked in tho mellow gleam of tho light. 

“Who would caro for life without Art and Pleasuro?” ho 
thought. 

Tho handles of tho double doors turned sharply; tho massivo 
fall of tho blue velvet contre-vent v’as thrust hastily aside; Tro- 
venna entered. Chnndos looked up, and laughed. 

“ Adieu to peace! You can’t open a door, Trevonna, without 
jarring a room. Is Clarencieux burnt, a racor dead, my Titians 
stolen ? or, what is it ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon for disturbing you, my dear Chandos.” 
returned tho other, with moro gravity than had ever been seen in 
him before; “ but it .is very imperative that 1 should talk to you.” 

“ Talk away, then! ” rojoined Chandos, with a sigh of ennui 
and resignation: “but, for Heaven’s sake, shako oil’ that most 
unusual and unbecoming solemnity. Who ever would have 
thought a single week of St. Stephen's would have been onough 
to mako a man so prosy ? Or perhaps its only training for futuro 
* office,’ is it ?” 

Trevenna was silent; he came and stood on the hearthrug, with 
so rare and grave a seriousness upon him that ho gave no light or 
humorous answer. 

“ Come,” said Chandos, in some surprise and a little impatience j 
“ silence is nover your forte. Say what you liavo to say.” 

“Well, I’m a blunt man,” answered his friend, as with somo 
effort. “ Plainly and briofly, I’m coino on a disagreeable errand.” 

Chandos shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I’d a presentiment of that. People don’t stay up for ono on 
pleasant ones. A pres ?” 

“ A pres ? ” said Trevenna, with something of his old malicious 
humour gleaming out in the corners of his mouth, “It is just 
the ‘ apres * that I’m come to talk about. You’ve had a comet-liko 
courstf, mon prince; did you over speculato how comets end ?” 

Chandos looked at him in supremo astonishment: ho almost 
thought, for the moment, that Trevenna’s habitual sobriety had 
•given way, and that some hot wines heated his fancies.. 

“ My dear fellow,” ho said, with a touch of stronger impatience, 
“ You must really pardon mo, but if you only keep out of bed to 
propose me astronomical riddles, I must, with all courtosy, bid 
you good-night.” 
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“ Monseigneur, hayo a little patience. I come on grave matters, 
and you must hear them,” said Trevenna, quietly. “ You lock 
annoyances out with double doors in this chamber; but I fear, do 
what you will, they will forret through and follow you at last. I 
asked you before you went to your fancy-ball, if you knew at what 
rate you have lived and are living; I ask you, now you have 
come back from it, the same thing.” 

“ And I give you the samo answer : I do not know.” 

“ Shall 1 toll you ? ” 

44 If you ploase.” 

“ I will, then; but wait one moment You are perfectly happy, 
Chandos?” 

Chandos looked at him again, in an astonishment not unmixed 
with amusement. 

“ I ? Perfectly : I don’t think I would live a day longer, if I 
were not.” 

Trevenna watchod him as ho spoke, leaning against the marble, 
with the deep glow of colour, the strewn treasures of art and 
wealth, the white graco of tho statues, and tho intense hues of the 
painted ceiling around and abovo. In tho court costume, with 
the diamonds Hashing through tho lace and gold embroideries, tho 
strong resemblance lie boro to tho last Marquis was as great as 
though tho dead man lived again. Trovenna watched him, recom- 

E eased at last for a long dccado of patient tact, for a lifetiino of 
itter envy, of gnawing mortification, of impotont hate, of fester¬ 
ing jealousy,—watched him as iho jungle-cheetah watches his 
prey beforo tho final spring. lie went leisurely about his work: 
the treasured preparation of such long and thirsty toil was not to 
bo devoured in an instant, but tasted slowly in its wicked sweet¬ 
ness, drop by drop. 

' “You would not livo a day, if your fortunos altered? I am 
sorry to hear I hat; for tho world, then, may lose you soon. Wo 
must take those protty ivory-handled pistols out of sight: for, 
though you are do happy now, I fear you will not be so happy in 
the future.” 

Chandos roso from tho easy indolence of his resting attitude, 
and looked at him, with a new light rising in his eyes,—a light 
of angor and of iinpationce very seldom there. 

“Jesters arc privileged proverbially,” bo said, coldly; “but 
tbero aro limits to their allowanco when their jests havo no wit 
and much insolonco. If you havo anything to say, say it plainly, 
and mako au end.” 

“ jfVes-cfier,” rcpliod Trevenna, with an irresistible lapse into 
bis habitual manner, “ that confounded hauteur of you thorough¬ 
breds is deuced provoking; it is, indeed; and people won’t put up 
with it, perhaps, quite so patiently in futuro. As for .saying plainly 
what I havo to say, I suppose you will not believe me if I tell you 
that your expenditure is, and has been for many years, about 
quadruple what your income is ? ” 

“ My expenditure ? Impossible l ” 

“ Only too possible, unhappily. [Royalties come expensive, mon 
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prince; and ■who wears the purples must pay for them. You 
nave no notion, you say, of all that you have spent. What 
comes of a man’s not knowing the rate at which ho lives ? Why, 
that, sooner or later, the last rope-strand gives way, and he is— 
ruined.” 

The word fell strangely on the silence of that tranquil cham¬ 
ber, bringing, like the stroke of doath, desolation where all was 
peace. 

Yet still the word passed by him whom it should have warned; 
his confidence was too secure, his carelessness too entiro, his pos¬ 
session of all that was highest and richest and brightest of too long 
custom, for the first presago of tho storm to havo power to force its 
meaning on him. 

“Have you drunk too much, or aro you madP This sort of 
fooling passes all license. If you indeed know what you are say¬ 
ing, I must beg you to loavo my presence.” 

Trevenna, in answer, stood in a firmer, sturdier attitude, 
with his feet apart, and his arms foldod like tho Napoleonic 
statuettes. 

“ I am neither mad nor drunk, and I am not fooling. Briefly, 
Chandos, I must toll you what I havo staved off perhaps too long ; 
but I shrank from the task. I let time pass. I thought you 
might marry some rich or even royal bride, whose alliance would 
change the wholo aspect; but your bidding mo arrango the sottlc- . 
ments for Lady Valencia compels me to withhold tho truth no 
longer from you. Thero is nothing to settle on her! ” 

“ Nothing to settle on her ? What can you moan P” 

“ I mean what I say. There is not a sou’s worth—not even those 
diamonds that glitter so bravely on your dainty dross—that is free 
to go to her dower. Can you not understand me when I tell you 
that you havo lived at tho rato of four times the amount of your 
annual income? What history does that simple fact suggest? 
You must be financier onough to know that ? Xiang it, Chandos! 

I am not a deep-feeling man,—I don’t go in for all that, as you 
know; but I wish from my soul that I could sparo you, or that 
some other could hotter break to you tho nows you must hear to¬ 
night.” 

Chandos listened; a deadly pallor came on his face, his lips grow 
white, his heart almost ceased to beat; tho first shadow of this dim 
horror stole on him. A glimpse of its meaning was forced at 
length upon him; he had heard of such fates for othor men. 

“ If you speak truth, speak out,” ho said, in that strange and 
deadly calmness which falls upon tho blind and sonsos before tho 
visitation of some great calamity. A faint, vague son so of this evil 
approaching him was all ho folt; it was not possible that it could 
come to him yet more fixedly or fully. 

“ I speak tne sad and sober truth,” rotumed Trovenna, far more 
quietly than he had ever spoken, his eyes still resting on tho 
Daphne opposite, as though to guard against a tell-tale flash from 
them of that lustful exultation that he knew was in their glance. 
“ I can’t speak to you as coyly and as delicately as your patrician 
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friends and relatives -would do. I’m a plain, frank man, Chandos, 
and I’ve tko very devil’s own mischief-making to tell you of now: 
but, believe me once for all, it costs me almost as much to tell as 
it can do you to hear. There is no good in beating about the bush, 
—no good in being discursive over a thing so horrible as this; you 
must know the worst at once, and it is better, porhaps, told without 
varnish or veil; a short shrift and a quick death. That is truer 
mercy, after all, than all tho endless preparation, your fellow- 
aristocrats might give you. Listen!-” 

He paused a momont, as though that which he had to bring bore 
even him down in its bitter burden; but his eyes glanced swiftly 
and longingly at the man he tortured: ho loved this protracted 
torment. Like a cat, he played with his victim’s misery before he 
killed him; and if without suspicion ho could have prolonged it 
through hours of ignorance and dread, ho would have dono so with 
all the endless patienco of hate. 

“ Listen,” he said, more softly ; “ as I havo said, you have long 
livod—indeed, I think since your majority—at the rate of four 
times your incomo. You havo kept two households in England 
nearly such as princes keop; you havo had your Paris hotel, 
your Turkish palace; you havo lavished money on art, liko an¬ 
other Bockford ; you have spent God knows what on women ; you 
have given entertainments that cost you a couple of thousand a 
night: you havo played tho patron to every starving genius you 
met: in a word, you have lived liko a king, my dear Ernest, and 
not being a king, your royalty has broken down, and will, I fear, 
ond in a very unavoidable abdication. In a word, you are in debt 
to an extent I hardly dare computo to you. To sell everything 
you possess will hardly satisfy your claimants; bill-discounters 
and money-lenders b xvo your signature in their hands, and will 
call for payment witnout mercy. Briefly, you have sold your 
birthright for ten years’ onjoymont, and you now aro, beyond all 
hope of ransom, irrevocably and most utterly— ruined .” 

Tho word cut down again upon tho stillness with a shrill, sharp, 
pitiloss echo, as a sword cuts down through tho air before it falls 
on the bowed neck of the doomed. 

Its utterance repaid its speaker for all ho had foregone, for all 
I 10 had forcborno, for every slight ondured in silenco from the world 
ho hated, for every benclit taken with an inward curse from the 
man he hunted down. He loved that word so well, ho could have 
dinned it on tho silenco in incessant repetition, hurling down with 
it tho brilliant and gracious life ho had so long envied from the 
thronos of pleasuro and of power into the nethermost darkness of 
a hopeless (losolation. 

“Hmnod? /.*” 

Chandos echoed the word as a man suddenly wakoned from a 
deop, sweet sleep to learn some unutterable shame or misery that 
has befallen him, repeats the phrase that tells it, mechanically and 
without sense. The agony of horror that gathered, white and be¬ 
wildered, on the gallant beauty of his face, was in as ghastly a 
contrast with the glittering splendour of his dress as though the 
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face of a corpse gazed out from the laces and jowols of a gay 
masquerade. 

“ Yes; even you, my brilliant Lord of Clarencieux! ” answered 
the friend who stood upon his hearth; and with the words went ail 
irrepressible snarl and sueor of triumph and of mockery that passed 
him unnoted in that moment of breathless, burning, inconceivable 
anguish. il Even you! Details you will learn for yourself here¬ 
after, for to-night the broad, brief fact’s onough. I would have 
warned you long ago, if you would only have listoned; but you 
know as well as I do you would never hear of business, never think 
of money. Besides, in truth, I scarcely thought it was so very, so 
hopelessly bad as it seems now to be. I suppose your marriage 
with a bndo who has no dowor has set tho follows on : they aro 
hounding for their monoys now like mad. I have had hard work 
to keep them even from arresting you; I have, upon my honour! 
To-night, when you went out to your princess’s ball with all those 
thousands of pounds’ worth of roso-diumonds about you, it was a 
wonder, on my life, that some one of your hungry creditors didn’t 
stop those dainty jewels. You shall seo to-morrow that I tell you 
but the plain, unvarnished truth. You aie so deeply involved now, 
Chandos, that I doubt if thoro is a single little cabinet picture on 
these walls, or a single rood of land at your beloved Clarencieux, 
that in a month’s time you will call your own-” 

“ Stop !—oh, my God ! have somo mercy ! ” 

The words broke out like tho last cry wrung from one drivon to 
the extremity of physical endurance,—wrung from him in tho 
abandonment of human misery against all strength of manhood 
and all power of will. Ho could bear no more, he was stunned 
and blinded like a man struck from behind him a murderous blow 
upon the brain which blasts his sight to darkness. 

Ruin !—it had no meaning for him; it came to him like somo 
dim, shapeless, dovil-hogotten thing that had no form or substance, 
a hideous lemur of a night’s dolirious dream. 

Trevenna stood by and watched him ; his hour had come at last, 
tho hour which paid him back tho cankerous evil, tho relontless 
toil, the unremitting chase, of such long, wakeful, hungry years. 
This momont had been hoarded up by him as a miser hoards his 
gold, and now, in its full seizure, he was repaid for all his studied 
craft, for all liis fondly-nursed revenge, for all his unrelinquished 
hatred,—repaid to tho uttermost coin by evory gasped breath that 
he counted, by every shiver of tho voiceless anguish that he 
watched. 

He did not heed tho prayer for silence, but took up the brokon 
threads of his discourse, and played with it as though loving it in 
every shape and on every sido. 

“ Your property, you see, was fine, no doubt; but fine properties 
are not Monte-Ohristo caverns of exhaustless wealth. Dipped into, 
they will waste. You have eclipsed princes, and starred through 
all Europe; you pay now for the pre-eminence. You have had 
women’s love,—no toy so costly! you have had the great world’& 
worship,—no clientela so expensive! you have been a dilettante. 
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a lion, a loader 'of fashion, a man of endless pleasures,— no pursuits 
take so much gold! You have lived in such a style that you would 
have run through millions, had you had them; and you had not 
one million, though you had a noble inheritance. Or course you 
possess such quantities of pictures and statues, and all that kind of 
thing, and your estate itself is such an untouched mine, that there 
can be no fear of your personal liberty ever being endangered; but 
I am grievously afraid, I am indeed, that you will bo obliged to 
give up almost everything,—give up even Clarencieux! ” 

The words, so deftly strung together to goad and taunt and add 
misory to misery, wound their pitiless speech, unchecked, with all 
the fiendish ingonuity of hatred that could not sate itself enough in 
the vastnoss of this wreck it wrought. 

Chandos heard them, yot only dimly as men hear in whose 
oars the noise of great sea-waves is surging. He raised himself 
erect, rigid in an unnatural calm. Years of ago and wretched¬ 
ness could not have changod his face as this brief moment had 
changed it. 

“ You swoar that this is truth ? ” 

His voice was broken and strained, like tho voice of a man just 
arisen from a bed of lengthened sickness. 

“ To the uttermost letter.** 

Chandos’ head drooped as though he had been suddenly stabbed; 
all tho vigour and grace and perfection of Lis frame seemed to 
wither and grow old; a shudder, such as tho limbs shivor with 
involuntarily under some unendurable bodily torment of tho flames 
or of tho knife, shook him from head to foot. 

As the flare of a torch suddenly shows the abyss that yawns 
bonoath tho traveller’s feet, so the glare and the shame of the 
; sentence he heard shoved him the bottomless desolation over which 
ho stood. Ho was waken ed from his dreamful oase to bo flung face to 
face with an ubsolnte despair. For tho moment strength gave way, 
manhood was shattered down, consciousness itself could keep no 
hold on life; the lights of the chamber reeled in giddy gyrations 
round him, a sound like rushing waters beat in on his brain, a 
darkness like the darkness of death fell upon him. lie swayed 
forward, like a drunken man, against the broad marble ledge above 
the hearth; his hands instinctively clenched on the stone as tho 
hands of those sinking to their grave down the glassy slope of an 
Alpine mountain clench on the ice-ridge that they meet; nis head 
sunk on his arms, the suffocated labour of each breath panted out 
on the silence like a death-spasm:—at one stroke he was bereaved 
of all! 

His torturer looked on. Never in the cells of the Inquisition 
could Franciscan or Dominican have watched the gradual -wrench¬ 
ing of the rack, the winding-out of the strained limbs till they 
broke, the wringing and bruising and slaying of the quivering 
nerves till they could bear no more, as Trevenna watched this 
moral torment, this assassination of joy and honour, peace and love 
and fame, and every fair thing of a gracious world, laid desert and 
desolate at his woid. He looked on, as in the legends of the early 
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Church devils looked on at the impotent despair of those whoso 
souls they had lured and tempted and meshed in their not, and 
made their own. He looked on, and was repaid. 

“ Chandos,” he said, gravely, almost softly, pouring the last drop 
of burning oil into the fresh wound his stab had dealt, “ Chandos, 
believe me,—from my soul I pity you ! ” 

He had studied long tho nature of the man now in his power, 
and ho knew the keenest sting to give. 

This man 'pitied him! Chandos raised himself with suddon forco; 
tho pride of his raco was not dead in him; and tho same coumgo 
in the tooth of calamity, which had sent the last Marquis with a 
smile to the Tower scaffold, was in him now under tho lash of his 
dependant’s mockery of compassion. His face was strangely and 
torribly calm, hut a premature age seemed to have withered all life 
from it; his lips were colourless, and on his forehead alone the dark 
congested blood flushed heavily, red and burning as in tho hoat of 
fover. 

“ If this be tho truth, you have had littlo mercy m the tolling! 
Go; tako tho town your story; it will startlo them. Spare more 
of it to me ! ” 

The words were spoken with a tranquillity more horrible than 
tho fiercest outbreaks of delirium or tho most liopoloss abandonment 
of woo. 

Trevenna moved slightly; he could n6t meet tho gaze of those 
calm tearless oyes, from whose depths thero looked so wide a world 
of unuttered reproach, of unuttered agony. 

" Chandos, Chandos, thero will ho no need for me to tell tho 
town; it will ho whispered soon enough! Would you givo the 
task to your debtor, your guest, your friend ? No ! Thero are 
too many who will take it fast enough. Leave it to tho men you 
have outrivalled and tho women you have forsaken; those aro tho 
glib tongues for such a theme ! As for mercy in tho telling, what 
mercy can tho man show who has to bring his death-warrant to 
another ? I would bavo warned you long ago, and you would not 
bo warned. Is it my fault that you havo wasted your princely sub¬ 
stance and ar-o a beggar now ? Oh, my friend, there is no error in 
this thing save your own.” 

Chandos gave a forward gesture, like a maddened animal rising 
to its spring; ho did not reel, or stagger, or let escape one sign of 
the anguish within him, but he stood there upon his dosolated 
hearth, erect, brought to bay as the deor by tho slouth-hounds, livid 
to tho lips, with only tho blood burning liko firo across his brow, 
bis golden hair dashed back disordered, bis eyes proud and fearless 
oven in their misery. It was no longer Alcibiadcs amidst tho gay 
levity, tho dreamy languor, the fragrant rose-crowns, and tho 
laurel-wreathed amphora) of the revels of his youth; it was Alci- 
biades, grander in his fall than in his reign, facing alone tho dead 
cold of tho winter’s night and tho unsheathed circle of his assassins’ 
steel, until they cowed and fell asunder and pierced him with das¬ 
tard suToty from afar off with the arrows of the Bactrian bows. He 
raised his right hand and pointed to the door. 
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11 If you are man, not devil, lot me bo! Go f I command you. 
Go!” 

Bold though they were, his torturer’s eyes could not moot his; 
victoriotis though he was, Trovenna dared not dispute that bidding; 
insatiate though his greed for this exhaustless triumph would still 
have been for hour upon hour, ho was forced to obey that gosturo 
of command. Mastiff-like both in courage and ferocity, lie was 
still driven out as a murderous animal is driven out by the will it 
roads in a human gazo. IIo longed to linger there tho wholo night 
through, and ling every change upon that note of ruin, and watch 
every spasm of the overburdened life, and turn every screw and 
wheel in that rack on which ho stretched his friend. 

But lie dared not; ho' felt that ho must leave his work to boar its 
fruit and harvest of misery unwatched; ho knew it as the murderers 
of Alcibiades knew that nono could come near, with lifo, to tho 
menaced danger and the mighty woe that looked unquailing on 
them from tho flaming oyes of tho roused Sybarite, tho discrowned 
idol, the awakened Epicurean, called out in tho dead of night to 
stand face to face with his destruction. The hirelings of Pharna- 
bozus slow tbo Greek; Trovenna, less merciful, left tho living man 
to suffer. 

The velvet swopt down behind him, the door closed, and ho drew 
it softly after him; then ho paused in the stillness of the breaking 
dawn that was rising on all tho sloeping world without, and listened 
with an expectancy upon his face. 

On tho silence ho hoard a hoa^y crashing fall, like tho fall of a 
stricken tree; then all .was still with I ho stillness of the grave. 

Ho smiled, and passed onward through the second door, and 
down tho corridor and staircase of tho house that had been opened 
to him, night and day, with a hospitality that no claims could 
weary and no exactions chill, and went out through tho lighted 
hall, with its bloom of exotic colour and its richness of jasper and 
poTpliyry. As ho passed tho statue of tho great minister standing 
there, white a’ 1 majestic, amidst Ibc foliage of American plants and 
tho glow of Eastern flowers, ho looked upward to tho sculptured 
face with a glance of triumph, of achievement, of satisfied revenge, 
that in tho intensity of its evil and its cruelty was almost grand by 
tlio sheer force of strength and purposo. 

“ Monseigneur, monseignour,” he murmured, in that thirsty ex¬ 
ultation, flinging his victory and his mockery in life face of the 
lifeless marble, “ how is it with your beloved one now } ” 


cnArTER ii. 

“tout est TEiiuu, Eons i/honneuh.** 

Tjte morning sun straying fitfully in through tho thick icafy 
shades and trollisod creepers of the winter garden beyond, as the 
day rose high and bright over a busy waking world, found tho 
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ruined man lying where he had fallen, struck down by the blow 
that had beggared him of all, as a cedar is struck by the lightning. 
He lay there insensible to all except his agony, his hands clenched 
upon the leopard-skins that strewed his hearth, his brain heavy 
with the pent blood that seemed on fire. 

The shock had fallen on his life as suddenly as, in tropio lati¬ 
tudes, the black tempestuous night falls down upon the shadowless 
day. Yesterday he had been rich in every earthly treasuro; to-day 
he was beggared, shamed, dishonoured. Ruin!—it was upon him 
like the vague, confused horror of a nightmare whoso bonds he 
could not break; he could not realise its despair nor measure its 
desolation; he felt like one drugged with opiate poisons that 
bring a thousand loathsome shapes thronging between their 
dreamer and the light of day and the world of men. He had boon 
a stranger to tho mere pain of transient human sorrow; ho was 
stunned to unconsciousness by tho world-wide misery that felled 
him down at a stroke, as the iron mace fells an ox. Hour* 
passed; ho know nothing of their flight; the gas burned in the 
chandeliers above him, still shodding its flood of light that looked 
garish and yellow besido the brightness of morning that streamed 
in from the garden beyond. There was profound silence round 
him, broken by nothing save the monotonous murmur of tho 
fountains falling yonder; tho faint noise of tho streets could not 
penetrate here, and tho sounds of tho moving household were shut 
out in a deathly stillness. Ho was left to the solitude which was 
all the mercy tnat life now could give him. The dog alono was 
with him, and crouched, patient and watchful, moaning now and 
then with sympathetic pain for tho misery it could not comprehend, 
and gathered close against him whore ho lay 

As tho sun grew brighter in tho palm and flower isles boyond, 
the retriever tried to rouso him, as on a battle-field dogs will essay 
to waken their slaughtered masters; it thrust its muzzlo against 
his hands, and laid its broad head against tho disordered rich¬ 
ness of his hair, moaning with piteous entreaty and fond, dumb 
caress. At last the patient efforts moved him; he lookod up in the 
dog’s eyes with a blind, bewildered gaze, and rose slowly and 
staggoringly to his feet, like a man feeble from protracted 
illnoss. lie had no clear memory of what had passed; ho could 
havo recalled nothing, save that one word in which all was told,— 
“ruin! ” 

He looked mechanically round the familiar beauty of the cham¬ 
ber ; tho hues of the pictures, the grace of the scupty^e, the lavisli 
luxury of eveiy detail, the peace and fairness of tho charmed 
tranquillity, soemed so many mockeries of his woe. In the midst 
of wealth he stood a beggared man; with the world at his feet 
yesterday, he stood now dispossessed of every earthly thing. 

Ho had sold his birthright for ten years’ dolight! And not of 
the world, not of his wealth, not of the fame of his namo and 
the worship of men, not even of the woman whom he loved, 
did he think in that first moment of awaking to this mighty 
desolation that had fallen on him: it was of the trust of his 
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fathers that he had forfeited, of the home of his race that he had 
lost. 

Esau-like, he had bartered his kingly heritance for the sensuous 
pleasures of an hour; and the solo-memory that lived through the 
stupor of his brain were those brief, brutal words that devils 
Boomed to hiss for ever in his ear—“ You have lost all! ” 

' A convulsion shook his limbs; a groat voiceless sob rose in 
his throat; his head drooped upon his arms, veiling his faco as 
ihe "Romans veiled theirs beforo outrage and calamity. “ Oh! my 
God I my God!” he prayed, in his agony, “ givo mo doath,— 
not this ! ” 

The only mercy life had left him—the privilege to suffer in soli¬ 
tude—could be his but a brief space. After the bitterness of tho 
night followed tho worse bitterness of the risen day, when its wit¬ 
nesses must come about him; when its wretched tale must bo 
rung on his ear in all its changes; when the world must Hood in 
to wonder, to smile, to sigh, to censuro, and yet worse, to pity; 
whon tho condemned must go out to the cross, to bo stretched 
and nailed and lifted up in crucifixion within sight of the-gathered 
crowds. When he remembered all these things, it soomed to him 
more than life could, hear to go through them; wheu he slowly. 
roused to tho real meaning of this beggary that had suddenly 
seized him in the midst of his joyous and magnificent existence, he 
recoiled from its endurance with a sickemng shuddor, as tho 
bravest .man will recoil from tho approach of a drawn-out and 
excruciating death. 

Onco the thought passed him,—Why raeot it ? Why await this 
living grave winch yawned for him, when tho rest of tho dead 
might be takon,—the blank, blost silence of tho tomb be his, 
instead of the world's pillory and tho exilo’s wretchedness P 

Close at his hand lay tho pistols to which his torturer had referred 
with a jest that might bo his tempting ; they were loaded to tho 
muzzle, as tn^y had been carolessly laid down the morning pre¬ 
vious, aftor an hour's pistol-shooting in his gardens below with a 
gay party. His grasp mechanically closed on one of them. Over 
and ovor again, in his serene security of happiness, he had smiled 
and said he would not live to brook a single hour of pain; the jest 
had become a torriblo reality. One touch, one moment’s blind¬ 
ness,—then oblivion; the world and his own ruin would he as 
naught, poworless to sting or harm. Woro it not bettor than to 
live on to face all that must come to him with the rising dayP 
The old weary wonder of Hamlet, that pursues every mind through 
every age, rose in him now; the old, eternal, never-i^nswered 
question came to him as it comes to so many:—Why live, when 
overy breath of life is pain ? 

Eor a moment his worst foe was nigh the fulfilment of his 
worst wish; for a moment, in the devastation of every hope 
and every possession, death and its escape allured him with a hor¬ 
rible force. All that made life worth the living was dead in him; 
the body only was left to perish: why leave breath in it, when to 
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breathe‘‘WaB only to prolong and to intensify an anguish without 
hope ? For a moment he lifted the weapon up; its chill touch was 
tho only kiss left to him now, the only caress of pity ho could 
know. His head sunk down against it, leaning on its mouth as it 
had used to*lean on the softly-beating hearts of women who loved 
him. A moment, and his dead limbs would have been stretched 
there on his hearth in such a closo to the history of his life as would 
have sated even tho lust of his unrelenting foe. 

A ray of tho sun, straying in across tho yellow heat of tho 
chandelier-lights, fell across the white features of a bust that stood 
at the far end of the chamber,—tho same features and tho sarno 
sculpture as the statue to which Tfevenna had murmured his vale¬ 
diction. The light illumined tho marble, giving to the. mouth 
almost breath, to the eyes almost life, with its sweet spring-day 
warmth. Chandos saw it as his own eyes stared vacantly and with¬ 
out sense into the empty spaco. 

His arm dropped; his hand unloosed its hold; ho laid tho woapon 
down unused. 

He had treasured his father’s mornory, ho had venerated his 
father’s fame, with a great lovo that no timo weakened. Ho 
remembered how his fathor onco had biddon him make “ tho 
people honour him for his own sake ; ” and he was about to die a 
dog’s death by his own act, lacking tho courago to rise and moot 
the fate that his own madness brought him ! 

With that memory 4 ho tomptation passed. Philip Chandos had 
died, like Chatham, in his nation’s cause ; tho last Marquis had died 
upon tho scatfold to save his honour from forfeit, and those who had 
trusted him from botrayal; he would nbt put besido those doaths tho 
History of a suicido’s fall. 

Such as his doom was, ho accoptod it. 

He rose and walked towards tho window, with tho uncertain, 
tremulous gait of a man dead-drunk. Ho drew tho heavy cur¬ 
tains aside, and looked out with aching, scorching eyes. Tho lium 
of the streets in tho distauco rolled in on tho morning air; the faint 
busy noises of lifo came across tho stillness of the gardens; a clock 
was striking twelve. Each sound, each murmur, every echo of 
the existence stirring round him, every shiver of the linden-loaves 
near him, throbbed through his brain as though thoy wore tho 
clanging, jangling iron strokes of deafening bells; every sense and 
pulse of living things cam© to him with an excruciating pain, liko 
iho touch of a knife on a bared nerve. Tho day was at its height; 
solitude could be no longer possible. Even now tho woman whom 
bo loved watched for liis coming; in a few hours his world 
awaited him; evon that very night, all that was highest and 
fairest in tho land was biddon to his houso; ovon that very night, 
the fame and the fashion of his name wero to give success to tho 
crippled artist’s best-beloved creation. The world looked for him; 
'to he alone was too rich a luxury, too merciful a sentence. Ho 
must go out and endure this thing which had come to him, in the 
broadness of daylight,—in the sight of all men. 

As memory rushed on him of all that must bo borne, of all that 
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had been lost, he bent his head as though under the -weight of 
some insupportable bodily burden; a sickness of horror was upon 
him; he strovo to realise all that was ended for him, and he could 
not. Only yesterday his hands had been filled with every fairest 
gift of lifo; he could not bring himself to know that they were 
now stricken as empty as tho outstretched hands of any beggar 
fitting at his gate. 

The paralysis of an absolute despair foil on him, mute, tearless, 
unmoved,—tho rigidity that falls on mind and brain and heart 
under the pressure of some immeasurable adversity. 

He had to hear the worst; with the rising day came all the day’s 
course must unfold. Ho could not have the partial peace of 
loneliness; he could not have such comparative mercy as thoso havo 
who, bereaved of what they love, know their doom at once, and can 
seek solitude to bear it. Stop by step, letter by letter, he must 
pass through every detail of his desolation; and, Boon or late, 
publicity must proclaim it to all who should choose to listen. He 
could havo no rest, no pause, no reprieve ; his misery had hunted 
him down, and must be met and faced. 

Tho sun shining in through the gas-light, that burned dull and 
lustreless in the noonday, shone on the diamonds glittering on his 
dress; his eyes foil on them as, m the extremity of wretchedness, 
the mind will strangely play with some trille of which it has no 
consciousness. Ho looked at them dreamily, and wondered why 
ho woro them : a blank bad fallen between him and every memory; 
it- eeemod a life-time sinco tho night just passed; it seemed as 
though tho life that was parted from him by a few hours only, had 
been destroyed for an eternity. Yet with the sight of them came 
one remembraneo ; he heard, as if it stole on his ear now, the low 
whisper of the lips ho loved, as they had murmured, “ Como to mo 
to-morrow,”—murmured it -with tho softness of a good-night blush, 
v ith tho lingering light of sweet eyes of farewell! ’ 

The morrow was now to-day. How had it dawned for each! 

• * * # # * 

Ho had to hoar tho worst. In this thing there could be no 
dolay; under this sentence there could bo no waiting-point of 
preparation or of hope. He must meet the gaze of other men, and 
listen whilo thoir voices coldly told the story of his ruin. 

lie bado them come and tell him all,—to the furthest letter of his 
doom. Despair is often bitterly calm; it was so now with him. 
I11 solitude, nature had given way, and sunk prostrated; before 
another’s eyes, pride supplied the place of strength, and lent him 
its fictitious force. 

With tho noon, Trevcnna returned, as a hound returns to the 
slot of his quarry, when onco loosed" from the coursing-slip that 
has held it back perforce. IIo re-entered tho chamber as soon as 
permission came to him. ne was tho holder of all papers, the 
comptroller of all finance, the director of all affairs, connected with 
tho Olarencioux properties; with him, even more than with the 
lawyers, lay tho knowledge of all their minutiae; through him, 
more than "through any, must come tho unfolding of the million 
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things that went to make up the one vast sum of destruction. IIo 
could not bo driven out from tko scene of his work; for by him 
alono could tho thousand meshos of tho net which, unseen and un¬ 
suspected, he had woven, bo traced and moved. Ho had secured 
more than his victory and his vengcanco; ho had secured tho im¬ 
perative necessity that he should behold tho fruits of both. 

Yet even ho, evil as was tho bruto greed in him, started at sight 
of tho wreck that ho had wrought. Last night ho had looked upon 
Chandos in the full brilliance of his youth, of his splendour, of his 
fashion, of his shadowless content; he saw him now broken, ex¬ 
hausted, aged, altered as tho flight of twenty peaceful yoars could 
never havo changed him. Ife was still in the court-dress of tho 
hall ho had quitted when his fato fell on him: its richness was dis¬ 
ordered, its laco crushed and soiled, its ribbon-knots and broideries 
tangled; but its jewelled cleganco set in deadlier contrast tbo 
haggard whiteness of his face, tho shattered look of his whole 
form; it marked in ghastlier contrast what ho had beon and what 
ho was. 

Tho gas was still burning in all tho crystal globes and silver 
branches as Trcvenua entered. Chandos had no sense of tho 
things that were about, him, of the dress ho woro.of tho passage of 
tho noonday hours; and his household, who felt that somo great 
adversity had suddenly befallen him, dared not vonture nigh un- 
summoned. IIo stood against tho hearth as his guest advanced; 
his eyes were bloodshot, his hair disordered and damp with the dow 
of his forehead; his face was bloodloss: beyond these, I10 “gave 
no sign.” 

Ho looked at Trevonna with a tranquil, lingering gaze; if 
there wore reproach in it, tho reproach remained otherwise un¬ 
spoken. 

“Tell mo all,” ho said, briefly; and his voice, faint though it 
was, did not falter. 

For one instant his traitor was silont, baffled, and wondor- 
s truck. 

Fine as wero his intuition and insight into character, he had 
made an error common with men of his mould; ho had under¬ 
valued a nature it was impossible he could comprehend. Studying 
the weaknesses of his patron’s temper, ho had not porceived that 
they wero rather on the surface thau ingrained; ho had disdained 
tho facility that had lont Chandos so willing a tool into his hands, 
tho gontlonoss, tho frankness, the generosity, tho unsuspocting 
pliability of temper; ho had looked with contempt on tho imagina¬ 
tive, idealic mind, and the effominato softness of tho man ho bated. 
He had* never perceived that there wero qualifies beneath these 
that might leap to life in an instant, if onco roused; ho had never 
dreamed that Alcibiades the voluptuary could over become Alci- 
biades the warrior. Had ho found Chandos shot by his own hand, 
in the light of the young day, he would havo felt no surprise; ho 
would have thought tho closo in fitting keeping with tho tenor of 
his career; to find him bracod to look his desolation calmly in tho 
face, staggered, and almost unnerved him. 
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But in an instant ho recovered himself* The ruin was complete; 
and it should go hard, he thought, if to it he did not drive his victim 
to add—dishonour! 

"With tho concise rapidity of a mind trained to prScia -writing and 
to logical analysis and compression, he had every detail clear as 
tho daylight, proved to the letter; and he showed with mathe¬ 
matical exactitude that everything was gone. His papers were of 
the plainest, his accounts the most perfectly audited, his represen¬ 
tation of others’ statements lucid to a marvel. If he had been open¬ 
ing a budget to a crowded House, he could not have more finely 
mingled conciseness with comprehensiveness, geometrical exacti¬ 
tude with unerring quotation, than now when ho came to prove tho 
hopelessness of his best friend’s beggary. 

Hopeless it was. The inheritance which Chandos and his world 
had thought so sccuro and so exhaustless, had melted away as a 
summer ovoning’s golden pomp and colour fade, till not a line of light 
is loft to show whoro once it glowed. It was the old, worn-out, ever- 
recurring story of endless imprudence, of absolute destruction. If 
other hands had wovon half tho moshos of tho not sproad round 
him, if other hands had spread their 6 narcs and temptings to mako 
the fatal descent tho surer, if any villany were in this thing, there 
was no trace that could even hint it. It might even have been said 
that tho best had been done, with patient labour, to arrest the 
downward and irresistible course of a blind and unthinking extra¬ 
vagance. and done wisely and toilsomely, though in vain. 

The whole mass of tho fortune was expended; the debt-pressuro 
had accumulated to an enormous extent. Who could say where 
Vliat was scattered was gono ? "Who could chock now the piled-up 
bills of hirelings and kitchen-chiefs ? "Who could tell now whether 
all the great sums paid had been paid rightly ? Who could know 
now whether tho items of that magnificent prodigality were justly 
scored down or not? It would have been as hopeless a task to 
thread the L.-riod intricacies of all these things, as to take tho 
Danaids’ labours and seek to fill with the waters of a too-late 
prudence tho bottomless vessels through which this lost wealth had 
been poured. 

Trevonna, indeed, showed how, whon ho had first como to share 
any managomont of those matters, the locust-swarm had already 
eaten far into tho fair birthright that Philip Chandos had be¬ 
queathed. He failed to show why he had not forced tho bitter 
knowledge on his friond’s caroloss oaso in time to save much, 
though not all: yet even this discrepancy in his narrative ho 
glossed over with an orator’s skill, a tactician’s sophistry, until ho 
seemed throughout it to have been tho one steadfast, wise, and 
unhoeded Artabanus who had vainly stood by tho side of tho 
crowned Xerxes and ploaded with him not to fling riches and 
honour and life into the grave of the devouring iEgean. 

Chandos heard in unbroken silence. 

Gigantic sums were numbered and added bofore him in gigantio 
confusion. Tables of figures and of estimates were placed Defore 
his eyes, and told him nothing, save that their sum-total was— 
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bankruptcy! He had never known or asked the cost of tho plea¬ 
sures he enjoyed; he had never speculated on the worth of all the 
luxuries by which he had been surrounded from his infancy. His 
mind had never beon trained to balance the comparisons of receipt 
and expenditure. He could have told, to a marvel of accuracy, 
whether a picture, a statue, a cameo, was worth its price, through 
the fineness of a connoisseur’s judgment; but beyond these he 
knew no moro than any child-Dauphin in the Bourbon age what 
was tho value of all the things which made up tho amusomont and 
tho adornment of his life. A man well skilled in financo finds it a 
hopeless task to glean the truth of squandered moneys. To him 
only ono thing could stand out clear and immutable,—the fact that 
all was gone. It was impossible for him to dispute the mass of 
evidenco heaped boforo him, as impossible also to dispute tho mass 
of debt that was brought boforo him. He had believed that no 
creditor had oyer had claim on him for a day ; but, now that tho 
demands were inado, ho could not prove they were undue. Of 
receipts, of accounts, ho had never given a thought: his agonts and 
his stewards had been allowed carte blanche to do as they would; 
they could not be blamed lbr having used the power, and tlioro 
was no ovidence that they had abused it. Tho demands of tho 
debts were vast; there was not a witness that could be brought to 
their injustico or their illegality. Thcro was nothing with which 
to face or to deny them; they must devour as they would. Ho 
heard in unbroken silonco. Once alone ho spoke; it was as the namo 
of Tindall and Co., tho bill-discounting firm, among his creditors, 
camo into sight, pressing for heavy sums. 

“ How are they among the swarm P” ho said, with that unnatural 
serenity which he had. proservod throughout tho intorviow un¬ 
moved still. “ I never in my life borrowed gold, cither of Jew or 
Christian.” 

Bor an instant the face of his tormentor flushed slightly with 
the same transient emotion of 6 hamo which had moved him in tho 
portrait-gallery of Claroncieux. 

“ For yourself? Perhaps not to your own knowledge,” he an- 
swored, promptly; “but for your friends you havo many a timo. 
How many bills you havo accepted for men in momentary embar¬ 
rassment ! In nino cases out of ten theso bills have never boon 
mot by those in whoso favour they were drawn. Thoy havo always 
boon popular with tho trade. Your signature was thought tho sig¬ 
nature of so rich a man! This firm has bought in most of that 
floating paper, and has taken its dwn time to press for payment.: 
that timo has come at last. There lios your -writing; tho bills can¬ 
not bo dishonoured without dishonouring you. No loan was over 
so costly to its lender as that loan which looks so slight at first,—. 
the loan of your mere namo! ” 

Chandos neard him calmly still. The extremity of misery had 
reached him, and the peace of absolute hopelessness was on him. 

“ You say, ‘ perhaps not to my own knowledge;’ unknown to mo, 
then, have I borrowed moneys of these usurers ?” 

“Once or twice lately,—yes. Forgive me, Chandos, if in my 
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/cal to screen or save you I plunged you deeper into this chaos. 
You sent ovor for great 6ums to be lodged in Turkish and Athenian 
banks, whilst you were abroad this winter: you wrote to me to 
lodge them there. I knew that if I sent, on your bidding, to your 
own bankers, the amounts you required from time to time would 
overdraw by thousands the little left of your original capital, and 
that the bank would inform you of your improvidence without 
delay or preparation. I could not toll how to spare you; and I 
always persuaded myself that in some way or other—mainly, I 
thought, by some very high marriage—you would rebuild your 
shattered fortunes. I went to these Tindall people; I effected 
arrangements with them to supply you with tho moneys. They 
held my acknowledgments for tho amounts till you returned, 
they knew mo and they know you. When you came back, you 
may remember, I brought you papers to sign at Clarencicux, and 
pressed you to give mo a business interview. You would not wait 
and hear mo,—you never would; you signed ; and I had not heart 
or courage, I confess, to tell you then at how tcrriblo a pass things 
were with you. I did wrong; I admit it frankly. I was guilty of 
what I should call the most villanous procrastination in another 
man ; but I knew it was too lato to savo you. I was willing to let 
you have as long a repriove in your soft pleasures as I could; and 
until your engagement with tho Lady Valencia, I always thought 
5hat some distinguished and rich allianco would restore tho balance 
of your affairs. And there is this much to be said for it: the error I 
Committed in essaying to save you, added but very, very little to 
tho mountain already raised of inoxlricablo debts and difficulties. 
It only gave you six months more of peace : you, solf-indulgent 
as you havo been, would have deemed even those worth tho pur¬ 
chasing.” 

The sophistries wero deftly spoken. To a man moro awaro of 
business customs and of monetary negotiations, Trevenna would 
bavo boon too astute to offer such an untenable and unlikely expla¬ 
nation ; with Chandos the discrepancies passed unnoted, because 
be knew nothing of tho method of peauniary transactions. All he 
had known had been to draw money and to have it But, though 
tho financial errors passed him, his instinct led him to fcol the 
falsity and tho hollowness of tho arguments to himself. Suspicion 
was utterly foreign to him; his attachment to Trovenna was 
genuine and of long date; doubt forced itself slowly in on a nature 
to which it was alien . yet a vaguo loathing of this man, who had 
let him go on unwarned to his destruction, began to steal on him; 
a disbeliof in his friend wound its way into nis thoughts with an 
abhorrent strength. 

“ I understand,” he said, simply; “you have betrayed me!" 

For the instant his traitor’s eyes drooped, his cheek flushed, his 
conscience smote him. Tinder tho accusation of the man to whom 
he owed all, and whom ho had pursued with a bloodhound’s lust, the 
baseness of his own treachery rose up for a single moment before his 
own sight. But it passed; he even frankly met the eyes whose 
eilent reproach condemned him more utterly than any words. 
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“ Botrayod ? Do you take me for a second Iscariot P Betrayed! 
how so ? Because I tried to save you pain with means that proved 
at best fallacious P Because I was guilty of an error of judgmont 
that I frankly regret and as frankly condemn ? No I blame mo as 
you will, I may have desorved it; but accuso mo of disloyalty you 
shjill not. If every one had been as faithful to you, Ernest, as I 
ho,Vo been, you would not now hear the history of your own 

• n 

ruin. 

There was a grim, ironic truth in the inverted meaning of the 
last sentonce, that the temper of the speaker relished with cynical 
humour. If others had been as faithful in friendship as he had 
been in hatred, the positions of both would havo indeed been 
changed. 

Chandos answered nothing; his eyes still rested with the same 
took on tho man whom he had defended through all evil report and 
enriched with such untiring gifts. Tho truth of his own nature 
instinctively felt tho falsity of tho loyalty avowod him; yot that 
such black ingratitude could live in mon as would bo presont hero 
wore his doubt real, took longer than thoso few hours—more evi¬ 
dence oven than these testimonies—to bo beliovod W him. Iio had 
loved humanity, and thought well of it, and served it with unex¬ 
hausted charity. 

TreVenna moved slightly; hardened and tempered as was tho 
stool of his bright, bold audacity, even ho could not bear tho voice¬ 
less rebuke that, asked still, “ Et tn , Brute ?” 

“ Let us speak of tho fOure,” ho said, rapidly; “ wo have seen 
that tho past is hopeless and irremediable. You know tho worst 
now ; how do you purpose to meet it 't ” 

“ You have said already, all must go.” 

Tho samo perfect tranquillity was in tho reply ; it was tho ossifi¬ 
cation of despair. 

“ Truo,—oven Clarcncioux.” 

An irrepressible shudder shook his listener’s limbs, but he bent 
his head in unchanged silence. 

“ And will the woman you love not go with tho rest ? ” 

“ She will bo given her freedom.” 

Trevenna looked at him with tho samo impatient amaze with 
which he had started as he had entered the chamber. He could 
not realize that the voluptuary whose weakness ho had so long 
studied, that the pleasure-seeker whose pococurantism had so long 
been tho subject of his scorn, could bo tho man who answored him 
now, thus calm in his endurance. 

“But, if she love you, she will not take it. If all that y<ju 
poets say of tho sex bo true, sho will cling but tho closer to you in 
your fallen fortunes. What think you P I, I confess, doubt it. 
Sho is so poor; she is so ambitious; sho has so sought the restora¬ 
tion of your Marquisate 1 ” 

Chandos stretched out his hand; his breath caught as with the 
pang of one who can endure no moro. 

“It matters nothing to speak of this. I have heard your worst 
tidings; now leave me for a space.” 
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“ No; hoar me yet a little longer. I fancy I bog a way to spare 
vou some portion, at least, of your heritance, and to spare you at 
least th. J loveliness you covet. Will you listen ? ” 

Ho made a gesture of assent. Hope was dead in him; but he 
was passive through the very exhaustion of extreme suffering. 

“ See here! ” pursued histempter. “If you go to her and say, 
‘I am a beggared man,’ will her tenderness remain with youP 
You know her best. I trust it may; but, frankly, my friend, I 
( foar! She loves you; yes, all women do. She loves you as well 
as she can lovo; but sho loves power more. Tell her of this thing 
which has overtaken you, and I believe sho will be lost to you for 
over.” 

Ohandos shrank from the words. 

“ Leave me ! let mo be! It avails nothing——” 

“ Yos, it does. Why need she know it ? ” 

Tho question stolo out, tempting and alluring as the sophistries 
that beguiled Faust. 

“ Why ? ” He re-echoed tlio word almost in stupor. 

“ Ay, why ? Who need tell her ? Listen hero. I can temporise 
with your creditors for a little while. Each does not know how 
heavy tho claims of the rest are, and none wholly suspect—hell¬ 
hounds though they be—how complete is your beggary. Your 
marriage is fixed for an early date from this; let the settlements 
bo drawn up as they would have been, and tho ceremony concluded. 
A marriage, even though to a penniless brido, will throw your 
creditors off thoir cast. Thoy will believe you are secure, or would 
you wed with one so portionless P You can leave for abroad on 
your marriage-day; I laucy I could quiet them onough to lot you 
go. Take the Claroncicux diamonds with you. .Meanwhile I will 
send off, under divers names and in secret, many treasures of yours, 
that will pars out of England unknown to those who have those 
claims, and will bo sufficient by their sale to enable you to livo in 
moderate oaso, though, it is true, without affluence. Tho rest you 
must lot go; but you will havo secured much,—your liberty, your 
lovo, and a remnant of your possessions.” 

“What! you would tempt mo to dishonour! ” 

“Dishonour? Whew !” answered Trevenna, lightly. “Callit 
60, if you liko. I call it common sense. How many men, pray, 
quit England for their debts, and see nothing hut a sensible care¬ 
taking for themsolves in it ? Doubtless there are in those bills and 
estimates very heavy overcharges—we can’t check them now; but 
I don’t doubt tlioro aro; maitres d’hotel will cheat, butlers will 
charge pcr-centage, tradesmen will odd compound interest, bill* 
discounters will demand usurer’s toll; if you take a littto from 
them, you only tako your own. As regards your fair Queen of 
Lilies, if she lovo you, what wrong can you do her P Wed her, and 
she will be your own; and, granted, she is very lovely. Go to her 
now and pay, ‘ I am a beggared, self-outlawed, ruined man,’ and 
you must know as well as I, Chandos, that in a few months* time« 
you will see her given to one of your rivals’ arms.” 

Chandos swept round to face him, tho fire of passion flashing into 
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the weary pain of his eyes, the contraction of a groat torture in the 
quivering lines of his lips. 

“Are you a fiend? You would tempt mo to disgrace, after 
having lured mo into ruin-” 

“ Patience, caro mio” said his allurer, softly. “ You are hard 
on your best friend. Tempt you ? what is thcro of * dishonour ’ in 
what I suggest ? On my life, I seo nothing. Last night you know 
no more of your ruin than the world knows now; certainly, you 
are justified in withholding the world from your confidence as long 
as you choose. Is a man ‘ dishonoured * because when ho holds a 
bad hand at whist ho docs not show tho cards and tell his ill luck, 
but keeps his own counsel, and plays the game out in the best way 
lie can ? Your cards are bad now; but you are no more bound to 
exposo them than he. Mon aro not your koepors, that you are 
called on to proclaim to them that, while you thought yourself a- 
millionaire, you were in truth a beggar. You aro proud: why 
give yourself this degradation ? why pillory yourself for public 
mockery? You have dazzled them and outshone them: will you 
bear their laugh and their sneor when tho tables aro turned ? You 
have had homage from tho highest: will you brook it when tho 
lowest, unpunished, may jeer at your fall ? You have lived with 
royal brilliance: will you feel no sting when society chatters of 
how rotten at. core was tho royalty? You lovo with all tho blind¬ 
ness of passion: will you feel no sting when tho beauty you covet 
is possessed and enjoyed by another?” 

Blunt, sometimes coarse, in ordinary speech, when he saw occa¬ 
sion, Trovenna could summon both oloquence of Janguago and per¬ 
suasiveness of phraso; could wind with subtle tact into tho hearts of 
his listeners, and strike surely and softly what bolt ho would home. 

Chandos heard him; his head had sunk upon his breast, and 
from his white, parched lips his breath carno in painful, gasping 
spasms. His agony was mortal; his temptation, for tho moment, 
was voiy great. 

Snbtlely and insidiously tho words stole on his car, goading 
prido, torturing passion, waking all the longing of desire, lulling 
and confusing every dictate of honour, like the dreamy potenco of 
a nicotino, till cowardice looked strength, fraud looked wisdom,— 
till a sin seemed just, a lio seemed holy. 

“ Because you have forfeited your birthright,” pursued his 
Iscariot, “ you aro not called on to beggar yourself utterly, and to 
summon tho world in to pity and to jibe you. That which you did 
not know yourself last night, it can bo a small sin not to proclaim 
to men to-day! If she lovo you, slio will thank you that you do 
not m&r hor sweetest hours with your own calamity. If she lovo 
you, the blow will fall softoned on her if she only learn it when 
she is your wife, whom no evil can part from you. Conceal your 
ruin but a few wooks,—a few days,—and the woman you covet is 
yours; proclaim it now, and you will forfeit Iter, with all the rest 
that you have gambled away in ten mad 3 r eors. Do as I say, and 
her beauty is your own.” 

A sigh, wrenched as in a death-pang, alone answered him* 
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“ Can you hesitate ? ” said Trevenna; and his eyes gleamed with 
mi eager light as he lured his prey on. “ Only withhold for a few 
days the knowledge you yourself had not last night, and she is 
given to you; tell it, and 6ome other will taste the sweetness of her 
lips, and rifle as his own the loveliness you covet. Chpose ! ” 

A low moan broke from the man he tortured; he wavered; ho 
almost yielded; he was sorely tempted. 

All his nobler, better instincts were forgotten undor tho 6pell of 
that insidious tempting; all he knew was the yearning of his lovo; 
all he heard was the subtle voice that bade him take evil as his 
good, and hung out to him, as the solo prico of all ho longed for, 
one single sin,— a lie ! A sin so venial, as men hold it,—a sin so 
familiar in the world, that every trader’s ordinary commerce and 
every social difficulty’s small entangloment is filled with it and 
solved by it,—a sin so slight, as a banoful license has docreod it, 
vet a sin in his eyes accursed as tho vilest of dishonour,—a sin, as 
ho doerned it, that would mark him out for over an alien to his 
blood and a disgrace to his name. 

For the instant only it tempted him,—tompted him with all tho 
mad longing of passion that dulled and dwarfed all other thoughts 
in its own intensity. He lifted his head, and for the moment his 
voice rang with the old clear melody of other days :— 

“ Out of my presence ! Cease to tempt me !—coaso to torture 
me ! By God, 1 will not yield ! ” 

Trovonna bowed, and backed towards the door ; ho was too 
careful a tactician to press what was usoless, to pursue what was 
unasked. 

“So bo it; I have done T I spoke but in the roughness of my 
common sonso, in tho ignorance of my coarser nature of tho fine 
porcelain you haugh-y gentlemen are made of. I would have 
served you, had you let mo ; but since you have such a fancy for 
flinging yourself to the crying pack, why, it must be so; and they 
are ready 1 You have the last marquis’s superb consolation,— 
‘ Tout est perdu, fors Vhomieur .’ I hope it may content you ! ” 

Chandos, from where he stood, crossed tho room with a sudden 
impulso, as a stng, driven from bay, springs at the hounds sur¬ 
rounding him. 

“ If it were not to make you vilor than the beasts, I should 
think it failed to content you y and that, after the beggary you have 
let mo drift to without a word of warning, you want to drive me 
farther yot down into ehamo and shamelessness!” 

Trevenna looked at him with, a steady, unflinching gazo: he was 
on his guard now. 

“You speak on the spur of pain, mon jmnee, and wrong me. 
I sought to sorve you. If my blunter, ruder senses failed to feel 
the * dishonour’ your aristocratic blood recoils from, put it down to 
my failure in delicacy, not to my lack of loyalty. One word more, 
and I leave you, at your wish. Have you forgotten that this is the 
day of the new opora, and that all your world will be about you 
before many hours ? Without you, the opera must fail. Shall T 
give out that you are ill, and that the matter is postponed P” 
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ChandoB shuddered involuntarily, and the nerves of hie mouth 
quivered. All that had befallen him, all that the future held, had 
never stood out before him in its desolation as now, when he 
romembered—the world. 

“ Alter nothing,” ho said, with an effort. “Let them come.” 

“ Como 1 What! Can you moot them ? ” 

Ho smiled—a smile moro utterly haggard and heart-broken than 
any sign of grief. There was a meaning in it, too, from whioh the 
daring and hardy nature of his foe recoilod. 

“ I have neither killed myself nor you in those past hours. 
There is little.that will be hard to enduro since I have withheld 
from that! ” 

Trevenna looked upward at him for one glance; then, silenced 
and witli an unfamiliar awe and foar upon him, lot fall the heavy 
velvet and loft him once moro to his solitude. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE LOVE OF WOMAN. 

The Queen of Lilies stood beside 0110 of the windows of her own 
boudoir, restless, disquieted, half swayed by auger and half by 
anxiety. So many hours of tho day had passed, and her lover had 
not approached hor. "Whc e sho stood there was nothing near hor 
but tho foliage and clusters of innumerable flowers; the brightness 
of tho declining day was shed full on hers. She lookod a woman 
to satisfy a sculptor’s dream, to haunt an artist’s thoughts, to be 
hymned in a poet’s cancion; yot thore was about her that nameless 
and fugitive coldness which, 111 tho fairest statue, chills the senses 
and the heart. 

Iler hand was listlessly wandering among the clustors of 
blossoms; and every now and then, as tho impatienco and disquiet 
of hor thoughts increased, she broke them off and cast them down, 
beating her foot in haughty irritation on them till their fragranco 
and their colour perished. 

The door unclosed; she turned, a smile lighting her eyes, and 
londing a lovely warmth to hor cheek. Sho swopt forward with 
the grace of her step, with half-playful, half-proud words of 
reproach for such unexplained desertion. Quickly they paused 
upon her lips; she looked in his face alarmed and amazed. 

“ Ernest! what has happened ? You are ill 

Foi* all answer, he pressed her to his heart and kissed her many 
times with a passion almost terrible in its force, the fever of his 
lips scorching her own like fire. Ho held her as men hold tho 
dead form of their mistress, which they must lay down and leavo 
for ever, never again to meet their sight, never again to cling to 
their embrace. 

Then in silence he released her, with his last caress upon hor lips, 
and moved from her, while his limbs, weak with long fasting, 
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shook like a woman’s, and his head sank down upon his broasfc. 
Ho would sooner have gone out to his death upon a scaffold than 
have told her what he came to tell. 

She watched him in fear and terror. She saw that he suffered 
as no -physical pain could make him suffer; she saw that he was 
altered as no illness could have changed him. She swept softly to 
liio sido again ; she laid her fair arms round him; she lifted to him 
her beautiful face, which in that moment tempted him to dishonour 
as his betrayer’s words had nover done. 

“ My love, my lovo,” she inunnurod, anxiously, “ what is it?— 
what has grieved you ?” 

He turned his eyes on hers, and in them sho read a look that 
paralyzod her, that hauntod .her throughout her lifetime,—a look 
of such unutteroblo anguish that she cowered down and shrank 
back as she met it, struck by it as by a blow. 

“ Calamity has como to me,” ho said briefly, whilst his voice 
sounded hollow as a reed, and wrung from him as confessions wore 
wrung from men upon tho rack. “ 1 havo been a living lie to you 
and to the world. Listen.” 

Thon, as ho spoko the last word, his calm forsook and his 
strength failed him; he fell beforo her, his hands clenched in her 
dress, his head bowed down upon hor feet. In a few broken, 
passionate, disconnected words, wild in their misery, yet burned 
into hor mind for over as aqua-fortis burns its record into steel, he 
told her all. 

Thero was a profound silonce in the chamber,—a silence in 
which ho only heard the dull, oppressed beating of his heart,—a 
silonco in winch his head was still bowed down as he knelt. He 
dared not look upward to her faco. Ho loved her, and it passod 
the bitterness of death to bring this misery on hor young life; ho 
loved her, and ho had to uttor words that might divorce them for 
eternity. 

For many moments tho silence lasted,—a silonco so agonized to 
him that in it ne seemed to live through years, as mon in tho 
moments of a violent death. He longed, as one perishing in tho 
desort longs for water, for ono word of tenderness, one promiso of 
fidelity; ho longed for them with an intensity groat as tho fall ho 
bade her look upon. 

None came. 

She drew herself slowly from him whero ho knelt, and stood in 
the dignity of her matchless grace, mutely gazing at him with 
those eyes which had all the chilliness, as they had all tho lustre of 
the stars. Her faco was white and drawn like his own; but in the- 
amazed fixity into which it had set, there was no trace of pjty for 
him, thero was no grief that sprang from tenderness. 

“ This is a strange tale,” she said, at last, and hor voice was 
bittorly, bitterly cold, though it was tremulous with the tremor of 
incredulous rage. “A strange talo. You must pardon me if I 
fail to believe it.” 

He looked for the first time upward at her. All hope he might 
unconsciously have cherished that her love might be stronger than 
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its trial, and vows that had been vowed him in his prosperity not 
prove false in his adversity, forsook him now. He rose slowly to 
his feet, and stood beside her; and in his eyes camo the^ame wist¬ 
ful reproachful pain that had been in them when he had looked at 
his betrayer. 

“ Believe!” he said, woanly; “boliev9l Can you look me in 
the face and doubt ?” 

She stood aloof from him, lifted in her full height, her foot 
beating the bruised colourless petals of the flowers she had 
destroyed, her fair face haggard and rigid, her gaze fixed on him, 
pitiless yet passionato in tho coldness of its unrelenting scorn. 

“ Believe ! ” she repeated, while her lips shook and her bosom 
heaved. “ Believe that you are the ruined bankrupt that you tell 
me,—yes; but believe that you have boon in tho ignorance of your 
own beggary that you plead,—no ! ten thousand times 1to!” 

He looked at her in a mute amazed stupor. ‘Ho had never 
known but the tondernoss and the softness of women. This 
vilenoss of imputed fraud flung at him by tho ono who, but a 
moment before, had lifted her sweet lips for his kiss, paralyzed 
him with its wantonness of merciless indignity. 

“ Ruin does not fall in a day,” she pursued, whilo tho haughty 
acrid words came from her lips in a quivor of rage that her graceful 
breeding alone reined in from the violence of passion. “ Such ruin 
as yours is, you confess, the work of years. How perfectly you 
have duped tho world and me! ” 

He who had loved her with a great and most disinterested lovo, 
yet who had refused to win her through a falsehood, could have 
killed her in his agony as ho heard her now,—could have erushod 
hor in his embrace, and trampled out this life that looked so fair 
and was so merciless, that had smiled on him with so divino a 
forgery of love, and that flung at him in his darkest hour a dis¬ 
honour that his worst foe would nover havo dared to hint. 

Yet ho stood before her with a calm dignity, a proud roproach'. 

“ Look in my eyes, and see if I could lie! Had I chosen, I 
could have wedded you by a fraud, and inado you mino, in ignor¬ 
ance of my fall. As it is, I set you freo: it is your right.” 

“My right? Indeed! My right! The pity is you did not 
earlier remember what my rights and the world’s both wore, ere 
you chicaned us and misled us with tho paste brillianco of your 
tinsel glitter. You could havo wodded me by a fraud. I wonder 
you could hesitate at ono fraud more , when you wore so long prac¬ 
tised in so many.” 

“ Oh, God!—And yesterday you loved me! ” 

Tho cry broke out involuntarily from him. Yesterday hor soft 
caresses had been his; a few days or weeks later, and she had been 
his wife; now—from her lips poured the cruellest invectives his 
ruin could ever hear, from her thoughts came the foulest taunt that 
could be thrown at him to goad his wretchedness. 

“ Yesterday,—yes! Yesterday the world and I alike believed in 
your honour and your rank. Yesterday we did not know you as 
you are,— a gamester, a trickster, a living falsehood to us both.” 
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Men under less torture than he bore then have killed with a 
madman’s blow the fair, false thing that taunted and that jibed 
them. A cfnvulsive effort of self-restraint shuddered through him; 
then he stood tranquil still, and almost yielding to her still the 
forbearance her sex claimed for her. She had no pity for him ; ho 
would claim none. 

“ Your insult is undeserved,” he said, briefly. “ Believe or not, 
as you will; I have spoken truth, and all the truth. I sought you 
when my fate was such as all mon envied me; it has changed, and 
I set you free. All I ask is, for the sake of others,—keep these 
tidings back until to-morrow; and, for yoursolf, forgive mo that I 
ever--” 

His voice broke down; his control forsook him; he loved her, 
and ho thought only of all they would have boen, of all they never 
now could bo, to one another; and his heart went out to her in a 
great resistless longing that shattered pride and forgot injury, and 
only craved one touch of tendorness, one echo of tho fond faith bir* 
yesterday so lovingly vowed to him. He was not changed: woro 
these accidents of fortune, this visitation of calamity, to make him 
loathsome whero he had been adored ? 

He stretched out his arms involuntarily. 

“ For tho mercy of God, my love, my wife / —for the sake of 
all wo should havo been!—speak gentler to mo in our wretched¬ 
ness.” 

It was the only prayer he ever pinyed for pity. In tho moment 
of its entreaty, something softer, some grief more piteous and loss 
absorbed in selfish violence, passed over her face. In the moment 
of that gesture of beseeching tenderness she could havo thrown 
herself upon his breast and given up tho world for him. Trovenna 
had rightly said eh j loved as well as she could love, and in this 
instant life asunder scorned a doom too terrible to bear. But tho 
impulse passed swiftly: the weight of tho world was heavier and 
stronger on her than hor love for him; ho had destroyed her am¬ 
bitions and Lad shattered hor victory ; she know no thought save 
for what she deemed her wrong, no grief save for what she deemed 
hor degradation; for her loveliness onshrined a heart of bronze, 
and her solitary idol was—herself. She stood unmoved, her head 
turned towards tho light with a gesture of scorn, hor foot still 
treading out the bruised fragments of tho wasted flowors. 

“ Claim gentler words when you can prove juster deeds,” she 
said, with a bitterness that seemed to leave her fair lips with the 
lash of a leaden-weighted scourge. “ You havo lived one long 
falsehood in tho 6ight of men; they may beliovo your pleaded 
ignorance of your bankrupt shamo; they have long been your 
dupes, and they may bo so still * / shall not. Tho premier offered 
you your marquis’s coronet; go take it! You refused it to my 
wish ; you will accept it to screen you from the claimants of your 
delta J ” 

His naze fastened on her, riveted there by a horrible fascination. 
Were those eyes, that froze him with so unpitying a hate, the eves 
that yesterday had smiled up in his own ? were those lips, that 
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lashed him with such brutal taunts, the lips that yesterday had 
met his own in their last lingering caress ? ** § 

His breath came slowly, and drawn with effort, as though life 
wore ebbing out of him. 

“Silence! you shame your sox! I thank God that I have 
known you as you aro before my life was cursed with you.” 

Without another word, he turned and loft her,—loft her with the 
crushed blossoms lying beneath her foot, and the summer light 
upou her loveliness. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TI1E LAST N1G11T AMONG THE PUJITLE3. 

The now opera began. 

Fashion was prepared to patronise Genius; happily for Genius 
it does not do it vory often. 

The Ariadne in Naxos was commenced, and tho most brilliant 
audience of tho season glanced in suvpriso to tho ompty box of its 
patron. Tho grand swell of tho ovorturo rolled out, and thrilled 
through tho silent house with a now emotion. Such marvellous 
poems of sound, such pathetic echoes of sadness, such intense 
vibrations of passion, such spiritual cadences of thought!—in tho 
creation that had issued firm, the lonely chamber of suffering, from 
tho dreamy mind of a feeble cripplo, there was that which caught 
lho oar of tho hoarors with a new voice, and spoko to thorn with q 
new elofpie.nco. Thoy came to patronise; they stayod to fool! 

As tho overture closed in the throbbing of tho waves of melody 
that swelled with a mighty thunder through the stillness, into tho 
dazzling light and glitter of the thronged theatre Ohandos ontored. 

Tho fairness of lus faco was unusually palo and unusually cold ; 
his eyes had dark shadows under them, and had a singular hectic 
brilliance; otherwiso there was no change. 

“Lato ho is; been drinking,” said a person in the stalls, who did 
not know him. 

“ Nevor drinks,” said ono who did. “ Peon gambling.” 

Trevonna, sitting by, sot his teeth whilo he smiled. 

“Curse him! ho dies gamo,” ho thought, whilo ho looked up¬ 
ward to the box as Chandos advanced to tho front and stood there 
for a second, as though blinded with tho light: then seated himself 
in his accustomed chair and leaned slightly forward in full viow 
of the thronged building, whore there was bcpsco a scat in the 
grand tier but held some titled friend or foreign boauty who 
knew him familiarly or loved him well. No other noticed that 
slight pause as ho stood with a paralysed, dizzy stupefaction 
coming into that blaze of radianco and orach of sound,—nd 
one except his foe, who knew all that was suffered in it and all 
it meant. 

There had never been a niglit in which he had been more on 
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people’s lips, and more in their praise and babble* than he was to¬ 
night. Eoiligners looked at him'eagerly as the man with whoso 
fetes all Paris had ruDg; strangers ha.(J him pointed out to them as 
the leader of tho aristocracy, the formor of .fashion, the author of 
** Lucreco,” the owner of Clarencioux. Peerosses wondered at tho 
absence of his betrothed, and Bpoko of his appearance as tho Due 
do Richcliou at tho princess’s fancy-ball,—of his Watteau water- 
party at his Richmond bijou villa,—of tho magnificence of the 
bridal gifts ho had ordered for tho Queen of Lilies. Poor men 
on vied him bitterly,—bitterly; and rich men wondered why, with 
all their wealth, they could not buy his grace, his fame, his popu¬ 
larity. Women who had been loved by him, or had loved him 
vainly, looked at him, and alone wero struck by some vaguo sonso 
of pain and disquiet at tho serenity of his face, at tho glitter in tho 
bluo dopths of tho eyes that had ever till now smiled at life with so 
careless a brilliance. 

Ho sat unmoved. He spoke, listened, acted precisely as ho had 
done on any other of tho many nights when ho had led the verdict 
of that house on somo new talent; thero was not oven a tremor in 
his hand, not oven a quivor in his voico. Tho intense strength of 
intense agony was lent him for a time; tho world-wide desert of 
desolation, that spread around him gave him tho desert’s arid and 
passionless calm; ho had all tho fictitious force, all tho mechanical 
action, of fever. Tho recklessness of Lis nature was roused till ho 
could have laughed aloud to think how ho sat thero, the observed 
of all eyes, the envied of all men, accredited by the world about 
him with every gift tho gods could give, and knew himself that 
not a beggar in the streets was poorer, not a homeless dog starving 
to death more wretched, than ho -was. 

Ho had not corno t( play out his terrible comedy from mockery 
or desperation; ho had como because even in his darkest hour ho 
would not forsake the man who was dependent on him, and whoso 
whole future hi,ng on tho success which his own prcsenco hero 
alone could bo certain to secure. Put passing through it for this 
mail’s sako, tho gigantic gulf that yawned between what he seemed 
and what ho was, tho knowledge of what his world thought of 
him and said of him in this his last night’s reign over it, and of 
tho mighty lio that, all unwitting to him, his whole lifo had been 
and was, struck on him with tho horrible jest which despair often¬ 
times will soom to il self, and woko in him the desperato laughter 
with which men of his raco had ridden in the old days of warfaro 
down to tho ring of spear-heads, down on to a certain death, to 
laugh still while tho life-blood burst forth from a hundred wounds, 
and tho hoofs of trampling chargers broke their bon© and tore 
their nerve. 

Tho music swelled out on the air, rising in aerial cadence and 
throbbing in eloquent passion, now clear and 4 fresh as a spring bird's 
song, now supreme in its melancholy as the moan of autumn 
winds through Western forests of pine. Every joy denied him, 
©very hope forbidden him, evory smile he sought in vain, overy 
fiigh he breathed in suffering, Guido Lulli seemed to have recorded 
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here. The music was sublime as a song of David, pure as a young 
child’s eyos. It might not throughout be coldly perfect for the ear, 
but it was far more; it was passionately human for the heart, it was 
eternally true for every time. 

Chandos sat unmoved to the end. To him, though liis hand had 
moulded many of its parts, though his sympathy had cherishod it 
from its earhost birth, though his thoughts nad many a timo 
vibrated to its every chord, it was without sense or melody or 
meaning now; it was like the sound of rushing waters in his ear, 
—no more. Yet he sat unwavering to the end, and led with an 
unerring precision tho bursts of applause that ever and again rang 
through the Opera-House. 

It closed; tho last magnificent chords re-echoed through a dead 
silence ; then, through the thunder of public admiration, the name 
of Guido Lulli was given for evor to the fame ho sought. 

Chandos rose and lelt his box. He wont to one, small, obscure, 
shut wholly away from tho sight of the audionco; hero, alone, 
Lulli had beon nlacod, shunning tho view of the glittering throng, 
and dreading the notice or the speech of any witli the nervous 
terror of a recluse. Ho unclosed the door softly. Stretched sonse- 
loss on the ground ho 6aw tho Provencal's form, his hands above 
his head as he had fallen, in tho moment of ecstasy, when for the 
first timo the voices of tho world had given him that promise of 
immortality of which ho had so long and vainly dreamed. 

Chandos stooped and raised him gently; the movement and 
the sweep of air from the open doorway roused him from his 
trance ; his eyes unclosed, he looked upward, scarcely conscious 
still. 

“ It has triumphed ! Ah ! I cun die so happy! ” 

Tho words loft tho cripple’s lips with the sigh so rare in human 
life,—the sigh of perfect joy. 

His gaze, dreamy and distant, like one who sees tho visions'of 
tho future, wandered back, and know tho features that bont above 
him. Tho smile that was lik3 sunlight beamod upon his face; ho 
took his benefactor’s hands and kissed them, the great tears 
corn-sing down his cheoks. 

“ Monseignour, this is your gift! I cannot thank you. What 
are words ? You have given mo life, and more than life; you havo 
given me immortality 1 I cannot roward you, but night and day I 
pray that God may pay my dobt.” 

A smile came on Chandos’ lips,—a smile so sad that it might 
havo been either cureo or prayer. Ho stoopod over Lplti, and 
spoke with an infinite gentleness. 

‘‘You- will bo very famous in the years to como. Once or 
twice remember that I aidod something to it. I shall bo repaid 
enough.” 

And with those words of farewell—a last farewell, though tho 
other knew it not—he left him before the musician could reply. 


“ You eclipse yourself to-night,” said a French princess to him, 
When, an hour later, his great world, haying ordained tho triumph 
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of the opera, came, as thoy had long been bidden, to an entertain¬ 
ment in celdbration of the success of the Ariadne in Naxos. “ You 
revive the fetes of our Grand Sieclo.” 

The gardens were lighted with innumerable lamps gleaming 
among the trees; the winter-garden glanced a very paradise of 
oriental colour; the wax radiance fell on fairost bro^s, and the 
diamonds and sapphires glistened among silkiest hair; tho low 
pleasant murmur of voices filled the chambers; the. echoes of 
music came from tho ball-rooms beyond; all tho old life that ho 
had known so well, and led so dazzlingly, was about him now for 
the last time. 

As tho “thousand groat lords” who “drank and praised tho 
gods of gold and silver ” at Belshazzar’s banquet, while laughter 
and song echoed through tho high halls of Babylon, saw not tho 
fore shad rwed doom written on tiio brow of tho lord of tho feast, 
and road not among tho jewelled arabesques of tho palaco-wall the 
“Men©, Tokcl, Upharsin” that rose out to his own sight, so those 
who como to Chandos to-night saw no sign upon his face, and had 
no thought that this was a farewell,—a fare well to joy, and peace, 
and women’s lovo, and tho honour of men, and all tlio gracious 
gifts and treasures of his life. They did not know. They saw no 
chango in him. He had said in his heart that none should be able 
on the morrow to recall having noted in him 0110 shadow of pain. 
Tho men of his raco had always been proud as thoy were reckless, 
capablo of intense endurance as they wero resigned to limitless in¬ 
dulgence ; tho spirit of his race rose in him now. Throughout this 
night—a night when such agony was on him as men of stronger 
will and harder training might have sunk under without shame— 
ho let tho world about see no trace that all was not with him as it 
had ever been, llis face was quito colourless, and now and thon 
ho lost all sight or sense of where ho was ; yet he never let a word, 
a 'glance, a sigh, oscape him which could have told his deadly 
secret. 

One only, minglod among tho crowds of princes, peers, and 
statesmen by right of long-established footing and familiarity, 
noted tho dark gleam in his eyes as of one who delied fate with 
all the delirious daring of desperation, and know all that was 
suffered, all that was suppressed,—and was content. 

Once their eyes met, with a swaying cloud of perfumed laces, 
and delicate hues, and fair faces, and glittoring ordors, and spark¬ 
ling jewels, parting them for tho breadth of a chamber. It was a 
strange ^fellowship between the betrayer and the betrayed, this 
solitary knowledge of the doom that hung over tho house that was 
now filled with light and melody, and tho music of womente voices, 
and the names of those who controlled nations,—this mutual con¬ 
sciousness alone that as they met now they mot for the last time 
for ever, that when this night should end, with it would end for ever 
the shadowless life that had been here so long. 

To-night was the supreme martyrdom of tho one, tho supreme 
triumph of the other. 

“ Finished at last I ” thought the man who had never let go his 
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vow of vengeance since the summer night long before, in his child¬ 
hood, when I10 had sworn it at his mother’s instance. • “ All the 
toil, all tho lie, all the envy, all the bitterness and tho humiliation, 
finished for me; all the glory, all tho peace, all tho fame, all the 
luxurious ease and tho royal prido and tho world-wide love, 
finished for you. After to-night wo shall chango parts, my proud, 
beautiful, caressed darling of women,—my caroloss Chandos of 
Clarenciettx! Ah ! what a thing is patience ! it sits and woaves 
so long in tho gloom futiloly, but it traps at tho last. There is 
only ono thing wanting,—ii' you would surrender. But you dio 
liko the last Marquis, curse you! you dio game through it all!” 

Imperceptibly, one by one, tho crowd thinned, and left tho rooms 
that had so often and so long seen the most exclusive and tho most 
superb entertainments of tho time; they passed away, seeing 
nothing, dreaming nothing, of tho fate that had fallen on the man 
who thus took his farewell of them, but speaking only, as their 
carriages rolled away, of tho new genius that ho had introduced 
among thorn, and of tho lavish and fantastic royalty of splendour 
with which his Jelcs were alway given. The murmur of tho voicos 
died away, tho strains of tho music ceased, tho low subduod 
laughter sank to silence, tho glittering throngs dispersed; they 
left him—his long-familiar friends, companions, and associates— 
nover again to rally round thrir roi yaillard y never again to bo 
summoned at his bidding. 

lie stood alone,—alono as he must over be henceforth. 

The perfect stillnoss foixOwcd strangely on tho movement and 
melody anti radiance of life that had all died out; a clock struck a 
mournful silvery chime upon tho silence, tho fall of tho water 
splashed in tho fountains ; other sound thoro was none. Tho light 
from a million points fell on tho clustering colours of tho tropic 
flowors, tho drooping fronds of the pale-greon palms, tho fair 
limbs of tho statues, tho deep glow of tho paintings: ho looked 
at those things, and knew that from this hour they would bo his no 
more. 

To-night for the last time they wero his own; when the sun 
should riso, tho fiat would go forth that would scatter them abroad 
to strangers’ hands and enemies’ spoil. Ilonceforth they and ho 
would bo divided,—tho things that ho had gathered and cherished 
would bo scattered broadcast to whoever should chooso to buy, 
—and under tho roof that had known him so long his voice would 
bo unheard, his face unseen, his name forgotten, his place behold 
him no more. 

Far behind him, parted from him by an eternal gulf, lay tholifo 
of his past, which had been ono glad and gorgeous revel, 0110 cloud¬ 
less and unthinking joy, and which ho must now lay down, as tho 
Discrojvned whom the Praetorians summoned laid aside golden 
pomp, and Tyrian purples, and brimming amphorco, and dew-laden 
rose-crowns, and went out, unpitied, and alone, to dio. 

That sweet and cloudless life of his rich past!—to-night he was 
dethroned and driven out from it for over; to-night, a living man, 
he knew all the desolation of death, and in the full glory of his 
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youth was condemned to the anguish and the beggary of im¬ 
poverished and stricken age. 

To-night he was driven out to exile; and behind him closed 
for evor were the barred gates of his lost Eden, 


CHAPTER V. 

THE DEATH OF THE TITAN. 

Tins Duke of Castlomaine sat in his library in his mighty Abboy of 
Warbume, whither he had come by his physician’s counsels. He was 
alone ; for secretaries and chaplains and stewards were no com¬ 
panions for tho superb old Titan of the Regency. His bright blue 
eyes, so fiory and so eloquent still, were looking outward at the tum¬ 
bled mass of rock and moorland and giant forest-breadths that made 
iho grandour of Warburno; his head so stately, though white 
with eighty wintors, was slightly bent; his thoughts wero with 
dead days,—days whon his voice rang through tho House of Poors 
i>r wound its silky way to tho hearts of women,—days when ho 
could riot in the wildest orgies through tho night, and dictate de¬ 
spatches on which the fate of Europe hung, with a clear brain and 
a calm pulse, whon the morning roso,—days when ho had loitered 
laughing over ladies’ supper-tables with half a dozen duels on his 
hands, and looked in the soft eyes of cloistered Spaniards ore lead¬ 
ing his cavalry to tho charge,—days when his framo had been iron 
and his voice magic, when nations wero guided by his will, and 
soft lips had been warm on his own,—days, in one word, of his 
Youth. 

Though in extreme age, the Duke was a greater man yet than 
those of this generation,—more powerful, more fearless, more full 
of fine wit, of stately courtesy, of haughty honour. IIo was of 
another breed, another creed, another age, than ours,—the ago 
when men drank their brandy where we sip our claret, when men 
punished a lie with their sword where we pass it over in prudence, 
whon disgrace was washod out with life where wo bring it in court 
and make money of it, when if their morals wero more openly lax 
their honour was more inexorably stringent, when if their revels 
wore wilder thoir dealing was fairer, and when tho same strongth 
which made their orgies fiercer and thoir blow harder, made their 
eloqucnco loftier, their mottle higher, their wit keener, their 
courage brighter, than our own. And in his extreme grace tho 
Titan was a Titan yet, dwarfing and paling those of weaklier 
stature and of more timorous breed. He sat there looking out at 
tho brown moors, warm with the golden gorse; and he moved in 
surprise as the door opened, with a smile of pleasure lighting his 
eyes. 

“ You ! Has an earthquake swallowed the town ? ” 

Even as the first word was spoken, even as his first glance fell on 
Chandos, he knew vaguely but terribly that some calamity, vaster 
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than his thoughts could compass/ * id fallen here, on the man 
whom he cared for as ho cared foi no other of his race. This was 
the only one of his blood who had his own code, his own creed,— 
the only ono in whoso companionsiu he hea rd tho echoes of a long 
passed age; and ho was proud of him, and. built mighty hopes on 
him,—proud of his eminence, of his brilliance, of his successes, 
proud even of his personal grace and beauty. 

Those who loved him as tho old Duke loved saw a changoon him 
more ghastly than though they had seen his faco sot in tho colour¬ 
less calm of sudden death. 

Chan d os sank down into a seat, and his head fell forward on his 
arms. Tho recklessness of desperation, the fever of utter hope¬ 
lessness, had given him strength to pass through the ordeal of tho 
night beforo : but hero his strongth broke down. Ho knew how 
the prido of tho gallant old man had been centred in him; ho suf¬ 
fered for tho pain that ho must doal, not less than for tho misery 
he bore. 

The Duke’s mellow voice si) 00k huskily:— 

" Toll me in a word! 1 bavo never lovod suspense.” 

Ghandos did not lift his head; his answer came slowly dragged 
out, hoarso and faint from exhaustion, excitation, and long want 
ot food and sleep; for lie had tasted nothing from tho hour Lhat ho 
had learned his fate, and his eyes had never elosod. 

“ I can toll you in ono word:—ruin ! ” 

Tho Duko’s hand trembled, making the diamonds flash and glitter 
on the enamel lid; it had never so trembled when it had shaken 
the dice, though a fortune ho ng on a throw, when it had lifted a 
pistol, though a life hung on tho shot, when it had pointed to a 
serried squaro of Soult’s picked troops, though an army hung on 
tho charge. 

“ Ruin! A wido word. And for whom ?” 

“For mo.” 

“Dow .2” 

. “ Yes ! It will amuse tho world,—for a wcel; at least. A long 
timo for tho absent to bo remembered.” 

A deep oath sprang from tho close-shut lips of tho old Duko; 
his face grow whito as tho hoary silky hair that shaded it, and tho 
diamonds shook and glittered in the tremor of his hand. Rut ho 
loved tho tompor that mado a jdSt e\en of a death-blow; I10 had 
semi much of it in his early day; ho followed tho lead with gallant 
endurance. 

“ ltum fur you ? It is very sudden, is it not ? Tell mo more: 
tell mo more.” 

His Voice was very faint, but it was steady; ho loved the man of 
whom he heard this thing with tho generous lovo of an ago that 
kept all tho warmth and all tho fire of his youth; yet they were 
both of the same school,—they both suppressed all sign of pain as 
shame. He heard; his head—the head of an Agamemnon- 
bowed ; his hand closed convulsively on the Louis Quatorze toy; 
his breathing was quick and loud. Once alone he interrupted the 
recital; it was at Trevenna’s name. 
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“ That vile follow!—I bado you beware of him. IIo hates you. 
Ernest.” 

“ It may bo. I havo almost thought so since—sinco this. And 
yet he owes me much,—moro than you know.” 

“ Who hate us bo remorselessly as those who owo us anything 

“ Then are men devils! ” 

“Most of them. Who doubts it? Did ho ever owo you any 
grudge?” 

“ None,—only benefits.” 

“ They are the less easily forgiven of the two. Had you any 
mistress whom this man loved ?” 

“ Nover, to my knowledge.” 

“ But you may have had, unknown to you. Whatever for, ho 
hates you, haunts you, envies you ruthlessly; hates you if only 
because his hands are large and coarse and yours are long and 
slender! ” 

“ You make him knave and fool in one.” 

“ Tho combination is not rare. But, pardon mo, go on. I will 
hear more patiently.” 

IIo heard very patiently—heard to the end. 

His head sank, his breathing grow fast and laboured, tho veins 
swelled on his still fair broad brow, his giant limbs trembled. It 
was the heaviest blow file had it in its power to deal him. 

“ Groat God ! if Philip Chandos hail foresoon-” 

His voice faltered; his listener strotched out his hand in an 
involuntary supplication. “In mercy spare me that! Do you 
think J havo not remembered him ?” 

“ I meant no reproach. You would havo heard none from your 
father’s lips. IIo loved you well; and though you have boon im¬ 
provident, you havo not lost all. You have been true to your 
houso : you havo saved your honour. Tardon me, Ernest; your 
news has left mo scarcely myself. But—but—must Claroncieux 
go?” 

Where Chandos sat, in tho gloom of the mullioned window, the 
shiver passed over him that had always como there at tho name of 
ais idolized inheritance. He could better havo borne to part from 
wealth, and repute, and the lovo of the world, and the lovo of woman, 
than he could bear to part from Claroncieux. 

“ They say so.” 

“ My God ! and we cannot help you. Warburne is mortgaged 
to its pettiest farm. We—of tho Plantagenot blood—are beggais ! 
I would give my life to aid you, and I have nothing.” 

Tho confession broke from him so low that it barely was abovo 
his breath. It was very terrible to tho great noble to know'that in 
the dire extremity of tho man he loved he could aid him no more 
than though he were the poorost peasant on his lands. 

Chandos looked up ; the unnatural coldness and fixity that had 
set upon tho fairness of his face from the moment this calamity had 
fallen on him softened and changed; his lips trembled; ho rose 
with a sudden impulse, and stooped over the chair, laying his hand 
tenderly on the old man’s. 
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“ Forgive mo that I bring this shame and wretchedness upon 
you. I camo hero that you might loam it from no other first; not 
the least bitter of my memories has been tho griof that I must 
entail on you.” 

The Duke's fingers grasped his hand close, and wrung it hard r 
no roproach, no rebuke, camo from him; ho could not have raised 
his voice moro thau ho could have lifted his arm against Chaudos 
in his suffering. 

“ Do not think of mo; I shall live but little time to suffer any¬ 
thing. Ono question more. She who is to be your wife ?” 

Chandos moved from him into the shadow that was thrown 
darkly across the casement by tho great cedar-boughs without. 

“ She is dead to me .” 

Another oath, loud and doop, rattled in his hearer’s throat. Tho 
haughty patrician could have borne anything sooner than this— 
that ono of his blood should ho forsaken. Still, no recrimination 
escaped him ; ho never said, “J warned you!” Tho grand old 
pagan of a colossal ago, hardened by long combat, and used to tho 
proud supremo dominion of a great chieftainship through such long 
years of war and of state power, was moro merciful to odvorsity 
than tho young and delicato Lily Queon. 

Silence fell between them. 

Tho Duke sat with his whito crest bowod and an unusual dimness 
over tho brightness of his Plantagcnet eyes; and every now and 
then the diamonds iu the box he held shook with a quick tremor 
in tho sunlight. 

“What will you do?” ho asked, suddenly, shading his glance 
with tho enamelled box. 

“ Do !” echoed Chandos, wearily ; it seemed to him that his life 
was ended. “What is tlioro to do? Nothing: excopt—to end 
like tho last Marquis. An axe on Tower JLill was more dignifiod, 
but a dose of laudanum will bo as rapid. It would mako the best 
ending for tho story for tho clubs, and the sales will realize better 
if their interest be heightened by a suicide !” 

The Duko looked hastily up, with that fin sourire with which, 
throughout his career, his Grace of Castlemaine had veiled every 
deep agifation. 

“ Woll, you would have precedent. You would but do what 
Evelyn Chandos did after his master’s death, you remember ? 
Doubtloss it would finish the melodrame well for tho world. Still, 
wore I you, I would not. I am an old soldier, and I confess I do 
not like surrender —to fortune or anything else. Your fathor died 
m tho Commons like a gladiator; I should not like you to die iu 
a ditch like a dog. They would not be moot companion-pictures. 
Besides, I do not wish to soo your gravo: I have seen so many !” 

Calmly, dispassionately, tho old soldier spoke, toying with his 
Bourbon box. None could havo guessed the intonso anxiety 
hidden under that courtly mauner, the yearning emotion concealod 
under that sorene smile. Once only his voice shook; ho had seen 
the graves of so many—of the friends of his youth, of his brothers 
in council, of the comrades who had fought and fallen beside him, 
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of tho women who had lain in his bosom and 6milod in his eyes— 
he had seen so many! 

Chandos knew his meaning,—knew all that was veilod under 
the gracious courtesy, tho gentle smile; those brief and tranquil 
words to him bore an unspeakable eloquence—an eloquence which 
moved him as no insult, no indignity, no adversity, had power to 
move him. 

Where he stood, he bowed low, very lowj till his head was 
stooped and his lips touched the aged noble’s hand. 

“ You are right, rind I thank you. Have no fear; your words 
shall be remembered. Whatever my fate is, Jl will accept it and 
endure it.” 

The Duke looked upward at him. 

“ I am glad,” he said, almost faintly. “ Centre fortune, bon coeur . 
Pardon me if I intrude my counsels: it is the privilege of Nestors 
to prose. You go now. I shall see you again.” 

“ Surely. Before I go, forgive me.” 

The Duke’s eyes, so blue, so fiery still, dwelt on him with a • 
great unuttered tenderness ; and the tones that had used to ring 
like a clarion down the battle-fields were gentle as a woman’s. 

“ I have nothing to forgive. Had you loved and served yourself 
as you have loved and served othors, it would not bo thus with you 
now.” 

Then they parted, never to meet again. 


The old man sat listening to the last echo of his footsteps; then, 
with a slight sigh, ho leaned back in his arm-chair, his hand 
rolaxed its clasp upon the jewelled box, a weariness came over him 
new to his nerve of steel, a mist stole before his eyes, shutting 
from his sight the flickering leaves and tho purple moorlands and 
all tho light and movement of the forest-world. 

The summor light quivered through innumerable boughs, young 
fawns played in the warmth, white clouds drifted over sunny skies, 
and a nest-bird above in the cedar’s branches sang low and softly, 
as though not to break the rest of tho sloeper within. And tho 
Duke still leaned back in his ebony chair, with a slight suiilo about 
his lips, and the diamonds Hashing in the box that was lying at 
his feet. 

The golden day Btolo onward, the shadows lengthened, the birds 
sought their roost, and the young fawns their couches; the peace 
of evening brooded on the earth, all things were at .rest, and so was 
he; for he still sat there, motionless and with the jewels gleaming 
at his feet. * • 

Tho sunset faded, and tho twilight came, the purple hazo upon 
the moorlands deepening to night. Still he sat there, while tho 
shadows stole the brilliance from tho diamonds and softly veiled 
his face, as though in reverence. And when some of his wide 
household, who were so nigh, yet whom he could not lift his hand 
to summon, dared to venture at length unbidden to his presence, 
they found him thus; and a great awe fell on them, and the hush 
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of a breathless dread; for they knew that they wero standing in 
the presence of Death. 

The last of a race of Titans had died, as well became him, in 
silence and alone, without a sign, and with a smile upon his lips. 


CHAPTER VL 

“AND TITE SPOILERS CAME DOWN.” 

It was night at Clarencieux. 

In the Greuzo cabinet, Chandos leaned against the high carved 
marble of the mantel-piece; his chest was bowed as with the 
woight of ago; ho breathed heavily, and with each breath pain; 
his faco was white as tho sculpturo ho rested on, and sot into 
that deadly calm which had never left him when in others’ sight. 
Tho tidings of the Duke’s death had reached him some days, and 
had filled up tho measure of his anguish, adding to it the torturo 
of a passionate regret, of an eternal remorse. He had loved the 
grand old man from whoso foarloss, fiery eyes no glance hut one 
of kindness and of gontlenoss had looked on him from his earliest 
childhood; and ho knew that tho shock of his own ruin had slain 
the mighty slrenglh of tho old noble, if ever grief killed age. 

He stood alone; his hoaxfc seemed numb and dead with misery; 
ho gave no sign of emotion; no tears had over come into his eyes 
since the hour in which his fate foil on him. Tho nights had passed 
pacing sleeploss to and fro his chamber, or heavily drugged to rest 
with opium; tho days had passed almost fasting, and in an apathy 
that awed those about him with a vaguo terror lest his end should 
he in the vacant gloom of madness. Ho was solf-possossed, self- 
controlled ; he answered tranquilly, ho hoard patiently; but there 
was that in this mechanical action, this unnatural serenity, that 
had a moro horrible dread for those who saw him than all tho 
ravings of delirium, all tho passion of grief, could ovor have had. 

The do'or unclosed. John Trevenna entered. 

“ They are all here.” 

Chandos bent his head, and followed him out of tho chamber. 
They who waited were his creditors. 

In a day, with tho rush of hell-hounds let out of leash, and as 
though at a given unanimous signal, his claimants had poured and 
prossed in on him, haying with one tongue for their one quarry,— 
money.* Ho had bidden them all meet here, and they had come 
without ono missing,—a strange gathering for tho halls of Olaron- 
cieux, where kings had used to find their surest shelter, and courts 
had been entertained through Plantagonot and Elizabethan and 
Stuart days. 

They were collected in the great banqueting-hall; a mob of moro 
than a hundred men,—men who had corno down on tho samo 
eiT&nd, in the same temper, sullen yet oager, defiant yet suspicious, 
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savago yet audacious,—men who had no morcy oh a dothrofiod 
royalty, and who had no sight save for tho deficit tboy pushed to 
claim. Still oven on them tho solemn and venerable beauty of 
Liarencioux had a quieting spell. As they had entered, Ihoir voices 
unconsciously had sunk lower, their gait involuntarily had grown 
less swaggering; and as they stood now, counting with greedy 
eyes the worth and magnificence of tho banqueting-room, a silence 
had fallen on them. 

“Peels a’most like a church,” whispored ono, a picturo-dcaler, 
as ho looked down tho vista of the double porphyry columns. 

As ho spoke, Chaudos entered. 

IIo bowed to them with a grave and courteous grace; all had 
thoir hats on, even those bettor bred, from the sense of scorn in 
which they held a debtor, and for the eako of vaunting and of 
claiming their own superiority. Involuntarily, as they saw him, 
thoy uncovered in rospectful silence, the Jew Ignatius, who repre¬ 
sented tho bill-discounting firm, alono remaining the exception. 
Trevonna’s eyo had glanced at him as his hand went to his velvet 
cap, and his arm hail dropped as though paralysed. 

In the stillnoss Chandos advanced up the hall, his eyes resting 
unmoved on tho strange and motley group that filled with their 
uncomely forms, and with almost every typo of European nation¬ 
ality, tho porphyry chamber where king and prince and peer had 
used to sit, lus guests and his boon friends. Tlioro was not a 
muimur, not a whisper, raised; there was that in his look which 
hold tho coarsoat, tho greediest, the most pitiless, silent. 

He stood bo^ido tho sfafuo of his father, and turned towards 
them, lie was at tho nppor end of the porphyry hall, and tho 
multitude faced him in tho glow of the lights that were illumined 
them. 

“ Gentlemen,” lie said, calmly, with a tremor in his voice, though 
it. was faint as alter long illness, “ I Lave but a few words to say 
to you. You ore hero to cnforco your claims. Of any one of those 
claims I was m iguoranco a few days since, but I dispute none of 
them; tho improvidence of my life has left mo no title to do so. 
You will doubt 1110, perhaps, when I say I never knew I owod a 
singlo debt; yet such is the truth.” 

There was a stir among the crowd, restless, pained, yot curious; 
they could not tell the meaning of this, yet they were stirred with 
a singular awe and wonder. One voice, tho picturo-dealer’s, rough 
yot cordial, broke tho silence:— 

“ Wo believe you! damned if wo don’t I You ha’n’t got a face 
what lies! ” 

Chandos bent his head in silent acknowledgment. 

“ Eor tho rest,” ho continued, still with that unchanged tran¬ 
quillity, “ 1 havo but little to add. The amount of your claims on 
me is, in the aggregate, sufficient to wreck fortunes ton times larger 
than mine has been; yet, as I understand, you can be paid in full 
by my entire surrender of all that I possess. This surrender I 
make ; my lawyers will explain its value better than I can do. I 
resign everything unconditionally to you; it has becomo no longer 
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mine, but yours. I believe thero will bo enough to satisfy you to 
the uttermost farthing.” 

The murmur rose deeper and louder in tho hall: the mass of 
men swayed together as though stirred by a universal impulse. 
They had come prepared to bully, to bluster, to demand, to enforce, 
and they were disarmed. Moreover, as ho stood against tho statue, 
they remembered tho famo of Philip Chandos ; tho coarsest among 
them folt a pang of shame that his only son should bo standing thus 
before them now. 

They looked at one another; they could not comprehend this 
man who voluntarily cam0 and laid down all his possessions at their 
foot, and yet in thoir own rough way they understood him; they 
would fain now havo sympathised with him h.id they known how. 
Tho picture-dealer—a rude, broad boar, who was worth near a 
million, and whose claims wore tho largest of any thorp, savo the 
Jew’s—pressed himself forward again, and spoke what all there 
felt, spoke with a genuine emotion in his harsh voice, with a mist 
beloro his sharp and oager eyes:— 

“ fc>ir, you’re a gentleman, and have bohaved liko 0110. We thank 
you, all on us. If we’d a* known, we’d a’ waited,—ay, bloss you, 
we would ; but that a’n’t hero nor thero. Your father was a great 
man, but damned if I don’t think you’re a greater ; and if there’s 
any little matter—any picter’, or that like—that you sot particular 
store on, sa}' the word, and it shall bo kept for you, or I’ll know 
tho reason why.” 

“ Spoke up right well, ''’aleb ! hear, hear!” muttered another; 
and tlio applause was echoed and murmured down tho whole body 
of tho hall, till even tho fashionable tradesmen, who had hoard and 
had looked on supercilious and impassive, were moved l»y it, and 
joined it. 

Chandos bowed his head again. 

“ I thank you for your good will, and for tho belief you give 
me. I will leave you now. My men of businoss will conoludo all 
arrangements with you, and my servants will bring you refresh¬ 
ments hero. For your offer, there is nothing I would claim. 1 
havo said I give up all; but if thero bo any surplus left, I will ask 
Vou to do mo tho favour to sink it in an annuity for ono who has 
been long dependent upon mo, and whoso health can never let him 
be as other men are : I moan tho musician, Guido Lulli.” 

A profound silence followed on his words,—tho silence of supremo 
astonishment. lie might havo taken advantage of thoir offer to ask 
Anything, and he thought only of providing for a foicign cripple ! 

Caleb, tho dealer, broke tho stillness as before, daslnng his hat 
down 0*1 the mosaic with a stormy oath. 

“ I wore that hat afore you;—I’d sooner uncover to you than co 
all the kings. Lulli shall bo took care of; J’ll go bail for that.” 

Chandos turned with that royal grace which had made him tho 
darling of courts, and could never leave him while ho had life, and 
silently stretched out his hand—the delicate patrician hand which 
his foe had hated—to tho rough, uncleanly, hairy palm of the 
dealer. Then, with a bow to tho standing multitude, ho passed 
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out of the porphyry chamber; and they made way for their dob tor 
as men make way for monarchs. 

The Israelite Ignatius smothered a sigh in his patriarchal heard. 

“ Agostino was right. It is worse than murder!” he thought. 

Trevenna ground his teoth, baffled even in the sweetness of his 
utter victory. 

“Curse him! Do what you wilj, you can’t lower him!” ho 
mused. 

Caleb, the dealer, stood curiously looking at and touching with 
a sort of wonder his own tough’broad right hand. 

“ He shook it, he did,” ho murmured; “ and they call him as 
proud as tho devil. He warn’t above taking it. Damn me if it 
shall ever do so much dirty work agon ! ” 


A fow hours later, Trovenna re-entered tho Greuze cabinet. 

Chandos sat alono before the still-opened window; there was 
oven now no light, except the pale radianco of tho moon, in which 
the fair women of tho Drench painter lost life and colour, and 
^miled a deathly 6milo. His head was drooped foiward; his oyes 
'fixed on the moonlit forest and river scenes beyond. In his hand 
was the tubo of a great Eastern narghile, and the smoko that curled 
from it was suffocating in its perfume; it was tho smoko of opium. 
Thus, hour after hour of night or day, in solitude, ho would sit and 
gaze out at tho lands he had lost, and strive to steep his senses and 
nis agony in tho insensibility of tho nicotine. 

Trevenna cailcd him by his namo; he did not raiso his head nor 
give a sign of knowledge; he sat, bent forward, looking dreamily 
out at tho night-w.rid of dow-laden grasses, and mighty forests 
bathed in‘starlight, and dark skies with wreathing mists of whito 
summer vapour, and boyond all, tho silver lino of tho calm soa. 

Trovenna touched him on the shoulder; then he raised his eyes; 
there was m -.horn so senseless, so sightless a look of intolerable 
pain, yot almost utter unconsciousness, wliilo, dilated by tho opiate, 
tho pupils were twice their natural size, that tho man who had 
pursued him might well have thought his pursuit would end in tho 
chambers of a madhouse. 

“ Chandos, can’t you hear me ? ” 

“ Hear ! ” he echoed wearily. “ Shall I never have heard all ? 
What more can there be ? 

' “What more ? Then havo you no heed as to what becomes of 
Clarencieux ? ” 

Traveling saw tho shudder, which always passed over him at tho 
name, shako him from head to foot. 

“ No heed ? I/” 

In the stifled words thcro was a piteous anguish that might havo 
moved his torturer to mercy, were not the man who hates a blood¬ 
hound whom no death-struggles will sate till the last drop of life¬ 
blood has ebbed out. , 

“Well, it must go. Tho mon are in a good mood; you have 
pleased them mightily ; and it’s a great pity when yoU had the 
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offer that you didn’t clinch it, and ask ’em straight off for tho 
Clarenoionx diamonds. I do believe you might have had them* 
Englishmen are such almighty fools when they once got soft and 
sentimental! Still, though they’ve taken such i\ fancy to you, 
they won’t do without their jnonoy. Park Lano must go, and 
Clarencieux must go! ” 

“Why come to tell mo this? You heard me. I gave them 
all.” 

Trevenna shrugged his shotlldcrs. 

“ Tres-cher , you did. It was just as well to give it them 'with a 
good grace, seeing that they would assuredly have taken it. But 
Iho point that concerns Clarcncioux is, how will it go ? It may go 
by private contract, if they’re all of one mind,—which no set of 
Britons ever was yet; if not, it goes by public auction.” 

Chandos drow his breath with a sharp contraction. Despite the 
dull;''hoavy, half-drunk stupor of tho opium, each one of these 
phrases quivered through him with a fearful force. 

“And if it go by public auction, thoy will divide it.” 

“ Divido it i ” 

Tho echoed words were hollow and inarticulate; a fresh misery * 
faced him. lie know that ho and his home must part, that 
strangers must rule in his father’s heritago, and that the place ho 
loved must see his lace no moro ; but ho had never thought that 
his heritago could bo parcelled out and severed among tho spoilors, 
and scattered north and south, cast and west. 

“ Yes,—divided.” 

The certain vulgarity which had always underlaid tho tone of 
Trovonna’s manner, though his scholarly culturo had counter¬ 
balanced it, and his familiarity with good society almost effaced it, 
came out now almost unconsciously to himself, as ho stood on tho 
hearth, with tho careless insolence of a coarso temper to adversity, 
and addressed, willi a roughness ho had never dared to use, tho 
man who now had no power and no titlo in tho homo that had so 
long called him master. 

“ You won't bo consulted, you know; it’s theirs now, and of courso 
they’ll go tho best way to work to mako money by it. We can’t 
lelp that: wish we could! It will bring most so, sold in lots, 
fhe Castle will go with tho Homo Bark, of courso; some million¬ 
aire will buy it, very likely, just as it stands, furtiituro, pictures, 
and all; or clso, they say, it may bo bought by Government for a 
new military hospital. 1 don’t know about that myself; but somd 
eay so. The rest will go in lots; tho forests will fetch no end foi 
timber; those oaks and elms are worth any money for ship-build¬ 
ing and railway carriages. Tho deer-park they’ll turn into a 
sheep-walk, kill the herds, and drain tho land; and all that waste 
part by the sea, so pretty to look at, you know, and worth just 
Nothing at &11 for agriculture, they’ll sell for building purposes. 
AJ1 that rock, and gorso, and moor, and pine-wood, mil tell un- 
:ommonly well in an auctioneer’s periods. The air’s beautiful; the 
Jea runs right up undor the trees. It will take tho public mightily 
is a bathing-placo. I’ll be bound in ten years’ time villas will 
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cover the whole sea-line, and hotels will be cropping up among the 
fits liko ihad. -A company’s sure to dart at it.” 

For hife lifo he £ould not restrain tho merciless jocularity; it was 
so delicious to him to stand there and parcel out by his words the 
magnificent demesne he had longed so savagely to seo sold to tho 
Egyptians and divided amopg tho thieves, as tho sons of Jacob 
longed to tear the many-coloured coat in rags, and sell the favourite 
of Israel into bondage. * 

Chandqs standing where he had risen, heard in silence. 

“ Best thing that can be done with it for you,” went, on Tro- 
vonna,"standing at easo there, with his hands behind his back, and 
in his whole attitude tho insolence of a coarso triumph more logibly 
spoken than he knew. “ There may be a surplus if it sell well, 
and of courso that will come to you. I don’t think thero can bo 
much; but still someihing, ever so little, if it’s only just ns much 
as you used to give for an actress’s bracelet, of courso wo shall bo 
glad if wo can savo for you now. I suspeet the building idea will 
do very profitable; thero are always such a lot of builders loady 
to rush at a new placo ; and when tho villas spring up like mush¬ 
rooms, and tho lodging-houses grow thick, I shouldn’t bo sur¬ 
prised if Clarencieux beats Vontnor. By Jo to! what would tho 
last Marquis havo said if he’d foreseen bricks and mortar invading 
his mighty Druidic woods ? ” 

Still Chandos said nothing; his eyes never left their gaze at 
Trevonna, but thero was rising in them darker and darker that 
look 'tthieh the Hanoverian nobles had seen in the eyes of the last 
Marquis when lie had sent them from his Tower cell, with a single 
syllable, like lashed curs. • 

“ But what I enmo to ask you, my dear Chandos,” pursued his 
tormentor, “was, V* hat will you do ? What is your futuro to be ?” 

Still 110 word of answer. 

•“You must do something,” continued Trovcnna, with a kick to 
the silver a 1 iirons. “You havo not the worth of 0110 of thoso 
fncdogsnow. You chose ‘honour.’ Now, honour don’t give us 
bread and cheese. It’s quite a patrician luxury, and I can assure 
you you’ll never get your salt out of it. Thero a’n’t anything tho 
world pays so badly; you see, there a’u’t any demand for it! 
What’s to bo done ? To be sure, you writo; but now you’re down 
in the world, I’m sadly afraid your books will go down in tho 
world too, and I shouldn’t bo at all surprised if tho critics find 
you immoral. They always do, unless a writer gives ’em good 
dinners; they always shy that stone, unless their hands are filled 
with a claret-jug. Besides, as Scott says, ‘literature’s a good 
crutch, but a sorry staff, 1 unless you cant in it; and I don’t 
supposo you’d ever cant, not if you were living on a loaf in u 
garret?” 

Still there was no answer to him ; only the gleam in his dilated 
eyes grew blacker as Chandos heard. 

“Literature, of courso, you can turn back to,” resumed Tre- 
venna, too appreciative of the satisfaction ho enjoyed, and too 
absorbed in his ingenuity at stretching every pulley, and turning 
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every screw of tlio rack lio liad liis prey stretched on, to noto how 
dangerous a pastime ho had chosen. “But I fear you won’t bo 
much ablo to write at present. Forgivo me if I speak bluntly. I 
mean well. What remains ? You can say with truth, if over any¬ 
body could, ‘ I canuot work, to beg I am ashamed,’ To be sure, 
tho country—tho Cabinet—would givo you soino post, perhaps, out 
of respect to tho great minister’s namo; but, on my life, unloss 
it’s to choose pictures for tho nation, or to presido over a competi¬ 
tive examination of pretty women for tho palm of beauty, I don’t 
know any public offico for which you’vo trained! You’re an Epi¬ 
curean, and there’s no room for Epicureans in theso busy, practical 
days. Your prido, your pococuvantism, your art-fancies, your 
fashionable caprices, wevo thought charming by the world, my 
dear Ernest, while you were rich and wero its idol; hut I am sadly 
afraid, now that you’re a sold-up bankrupt, tho world won’t caro to 
givo you back your very good dinners, and will tell you, like Job’s 
friends, that the best thing you can do to plcaso them is to 4 curso 
God and die.’ ” 

He had gono ono stop too far. As tho lion-tamer amuses him¬ 
self with goading and insulting tho fallen monarch that lies 
chained before him, till he forgets that the desert-blood is still thoro, 
and in incautious insolence tampers and sting's ono momont too 
long, until tho captive king, with a siiigio leap, clears hia barrier 
and breaks his bonds, and avongos his injuries with the old desert- 
might, so Trevenna had played for ono moment too protracted with 
the man ho tortured. With a spring light and long as a deer’s, 
unerring and irresistible as a leopard’s, Chandos throw himself oil 
him, ono hand grasping liis f-houldcr, the other twisted tight in the 
linen at his throat, and silontly, with a resistless force, strong as 
steel to clasp, thrust him downward across tho painted cabmot 
towards tho door, his height above the low square form of Trevenna 
liko a Greek god’s abovo a faun’s. 

“To-night at least this house is mine. If it were not that I 
have benefited you, you should not leave it w r ith your life,—you 
traitor, who sold your friend ! ” 

Tho door closed, barring him out. IIo rose livid with rage, and 
passionately bittor that in ono moment of thoughtless self-indul¬ 
gence he should havo undone tho caution and tho. acunion of so 
many years, and betrayed tho carefully veiled secret of his hate. 
Yet, as ho shook himself, jarred but unbruisod by tho fall on tho 
yielding velvot carpets, ho smiled in a contemptuous triumph, a 
compensative satisfaction: ho had what life could never take from 
liim,—his vengeance. 

“ The, last exereiso of your droits de sciyncur, my beggared Lord 
of Clarencioux,” ho thought, content, though angered at himself. 

“ You won’t find any one put up with your prido now. You are 
bitter; yes, I dare say you aro bitter; but all your misory won’t 
prevent this haughty castle going to tho hammer, and one day or 
other you shall see me in it! When I do come, I’ll light my 
first fire with my Lord Marquis’s Kneller picture, and I’ll build 
my kennels with the pounded dust of Philip Chandos’ blutuo I ’* 
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CHAPTER YH. 

THE FEW WHO WERE FAITHFUL. 

The morning came,—a beautiful summer morning, with its light 
on the sea, and its west wind blowing oyer the limitless blossoms 
of acres on acres of lilies - of-the - valley and of wild dog-roses that 
filled the forest-glades with fragrance and made their dewy couchos 
for the deer and their perfumed shelter for the earth-nesting birds. 
Tho earliost rays glancing in to the painted cabinet found Chandos 
sitting there as ho had sat all the night through; he had never 
stirred: now and then his head had sunk forward on his breast, 
and the sleep of the opiate had fallen on him for an hour, heavy, 
dreamless, merciful, insomuch as it annihilated thought; at all 
other times he sat motionless, save once or twice when ho drank 
off great Hoods of iced water or brimming draughts of brandy, 
looking outward at all he loved so passionately,—at all ho had lost 
for ever. 

With that single roused action towards his traitor, all revival of 
sense or movement seemed to have ebbed out again in him. Ho 
sat dulling his senses to insensibility with the nicotine, but never 
dulling with it the pangs that ate at his heart, as the vulture at 
Prometheus’. 

He never noticed tho rising of tho day, ho never saw tho sun 
grow brighter and higher in tho east; he knew nothing; his eyes 
only fastened with a look that never left them on tho sea and tho 
woodland, and all the forost beauty that had been his so long, that 
never now would bo his own again. Couched at his feet the dog 
Beau Siro lay, stirless through the day and night, lifting his hoad 
now and ihon with a low moan; tho brute was faithful where tho 
hand he had filled with gifts and benefits numberloss as tho sands of 
tho sea had turned against him. 

All was very still. Trevenna, with tho creditors and lawyers, 
had left in the past night; the men whom they placed in charge 
had been enjoined to show the strictest respect for his privacy. 
Tho household were dumb and paralyzed with amazomont and with 
grief; none of them dared venture near him. Nothing roused him 
from his stupor. 

As tho noon was high, and the sunlight without shadow across 
the breadths of grass-land in the hush in which tho song-birds 
ceased, and even tho busy wild pigeons rested on the wing, tho slow 
sullen tramp of the steps of many men came on the stillness, 
echoing dully on the road of the western avenue that swept round 
by tho western wing in which tho Greuze room was. Tho solid, 

measured beating of the many feet did not awake him from his 
apathy of drugged unconsciousness; the noise of tho irregular 
marching of varied steps as they crushed the ground beneath tho 
woven boughs of the arched aisles of beech and chestnut did not 
reach his ear. The men came on to pass round tho castle to th? 
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front; thoy woro mon of all ages and of different ranks, but well- 
nigh all of tho same typo, the typo of the two classes of Old 
England whom she nover hears the name of now 5—the yeomen 
and the peasantry; the fair, florid, bluc-oycd, broad-shouldered, 
bull-dog type of what were once her franklins and her eorlmon, thot 
now—here and thero fast fading out—are still her tenant-farmers 
and her country cotters, still reap hor yollow harvests, and still live* 
in tho green shadow of her woods. 

Thoy came on voiy slowly, their heads bent, their heavy stops 
dragging with a weary, melancholy effort. They camo as they had 
followed the bier cf Philip Chandos, as they would have followed 
the funeral of his son. 

They had learned that a worse thing than doath had fallen on 
Clarencieux. They moved with a certain solemnity and dignity, 
rough and various as tho men were in person and degree; tor ono 
©motion was upon them all, and a profound grief lent its sanctity, 
almost its majesty, to tho wealhor-beaten facos on which tho 
warmth of tho early summer shono down through the leaves, and 
to tho stalwart stature and tho bent frames which woro side by side 
as age aud youth, as the tenant of thousands of acres and tho pea¬ 
sant who lived in a shieling, advanced togothor in a long lino up 
tho doublo avenue. 

At their head, walking alone, was a vory old man of more than 
ciglity-fivo years ; his form gnarled and tough as one of tho oaks 
of tlio deer-forest; bjs white hair on lus shoulders like 0110 of tho 
patriarchs of Israel; his laeo tanned to a ruddy brown, that no 
near approach of death could pale. He leaned heavily on an elm 
staff, and the lines in his still-comely faoo were deep-sot as though 
his own plough had rivon them. 

As they paced near, tho loud swelling noise of thoir marching 
emote dully on tho hushed noontido. At last it reached tho 
car of Chandos; he raisod his head, heavy with tlio opium-fumes, 
and saw them. Ho knew them, every man of them; ho had known 
them from the earliest moment when every creature on tho broad 
lands of Clarcncieux had striven with all tho loving loyalty of 
feudiil affection to do their best to please and to amuso tho goldon- 
haired young child of tho great houso of Clarcncieux. 

“Oh, my God!” ho moaned aloud; “and thoy must suffer 
too! ” 

Not alone could ho bear his burden; not alono could his fato 
6 triko him; it would crush others in bis fall, remove tho land¬ 
mark of the fatherless, drive out the old man from Ids lifo-long hearth, 
6 ond the worn-out peasant from the cottago hearthstono that had 
been his so long, and fell tho green, glad welcomo of tho forests 
that the fathers’ fathers of tho most aged thero had known and 
loved as familiar and venerable things. 

lie had thought of them before, thought of ton of all who must 
euiler through him; of the retainers made homeless in their old 
ngo; of tho tenants given over to hard hands; of the mon who had 
lived on those lands from their birth, like their fathers before 
them, condemned to see their roof-troes sold their sight, 
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and to be driven across the western seas to seek now homes, when 
they had had no other wish save to be laid in peace beside their 
people in tho familiar graves boneath their village spire. Ife had 
thought of them; no pain could make him selfish; but ho had 
never thought of them as ho thought now, when the throe hundred 
south-countrymen who held his fiefs, largo or small, came up in 
the noontide through the western avenue. 

Involuntarily he rose; they saw him, and paused before the 
opened casement on tho broad stretch of turf, all checkered with 
the shadows of the crossed branches. Tho oriels reached nearly to 
the ground; ho was as much in their presence as though they had 
entered the building, and that which they camo to say seemed best 
spokon under tho summer freedom of the 6ky. AVith tho same 
unanimous movement as his creditors, they uncovered to a man, 
standing with as much reverence before the ruined bankrupt as 
they had stood before tho Lord of Clarencieux. Tho sun slione 
clear upon his face, and at what they read there—the change so 
unutterable that a few days had sufficed to work—they were 
silenced with as unspeakable a horror. They knew then that this 
thing of which they had hoard was truo. 

Tho old man who stood at their head advanced slightly. He 
was their spokesman, who had rented and fanned the greonest 
lands of Clarencieux, and had lived under the same broad thatch- 
roof as his ancestors had dwelt under since days beyond their 
memory, when the Chandos had been poors, and had marched with 
their brother barons to win at tho sword’s point tho chartered 
liberties of England. Ho was a bravo and staunch old patriarch, 
holding himself proudly as any Saxon thano, yet loyal to the house 
ho loved, as tho Chandos had been loyal to their Plantagenot kins¬ 
men and to their Stuart kings. 

He—by nanio Harold Golart—stood forward, his white hair 
floating in the soft west wind. 

“ My lord ” (tho owner of Clarcncioux had been their lord to all 
the yeomen on the lands since that unforgotten, unforgiven day 
when the Hanover boor had slaughtered in cold blood their last 
Marquis), “ my lord, is this thing truo Y” 

Harold Gelart could not have put into clear words tho shame and 
misery which he had heard had come to Clarencieux. 

Chandos bowed his head. 

Tho dense throng gathered under tho leafy shadow of the elms 
moved with a shuddering, swaying motion. Against all witness 
thoy had disbelieved it till they should hear its utterance from his 
own lips Its .blow to him was scarcely less than was its blow to 
thorn. \ 

Tho old farmer bent over his elm staff as though tho shock that 
had boon so deadly to him in the juist night, smote him afresh. 

“ Will the lands bo sold 

His voico was hoarse, and panted 6lowly out, and he covered his 
face as he asked it. To him it was such unutterable shame, such 
insupportable disgrace, to speak such words to their beloved and 
honoured favourite. 
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Chandos bowed bis assent once more. 

Speech would not come to him, and none was needod as they 
lookod upon his face. 

They were strangely, terribly still,—that mass of toil-worn, air 
freshened, stalwart men, whoso strongth could have wrecked 
Clarencieux from terrace to turret, had they hated its beauty with 
Trevenna’s hate. What they heard might drive any or all of them 
out to new homos, might consign thorn to now and pitiless dealers, 
might level the homosteads they cherished, and might ruin thorn 
in many fatal and unlooked-for ways. But in this raomont it was 
not of themselves they thought; it was for the great house that 
had fallen,—for the dispossessed lord who stood before them. 

Harold Gclart, tho oldest among them, and elected their am* 
bassador, a man of few words, tough in his mould as any oak thai 
stood tho shock of the sea-storms, yet tender at heart as any sapling 
fresh in its first green leaf, lifted his head, whilo great drops woller* 
slowly out of his aged eyes and down tho sunburnt furrows of hi. 
face. 

“ If it had pleased tho Almighty God to have laid mo in my 
gravo before this day ! ” 

It was tho only moan that escaped tho bravo old yeoman. Tho 
honour of his “lords” had been his honour, their fame his fame; 
loyalty to them had been ono, in his t implo creed, with loyalty to 
his God; and though ho knew not but that tho old moated ivy- 
hidden grango, whero ho . nd his had dwelt so long in peace, might 
bo sold above his bead and new landlords eject him to find a 
fresh rcsting-placo in lii* last years, no syllable would ever have 
escaped him to add a blow to tho misery that had fallen upon Uia- 
rencieux. 

Chandos looked at him, and at tho crowd that gathered so mutely 
undor tho elms; and tho icy, stony rigidity, the almost senseless 
stupor, which had been upon his featuies, changed and softened 
as it had done at tho dead Buko’s words. Ho bad known those 
furrowed, bronzed faces ever since his youngest years; ho had 
seen them gather round him in loyal attachment on every anni¬ 
versary of his birth, at every return to liis home, at eveiy Christmas- 
tide that he had boon among them. They were familiar to him 
as tho vencrablo trees beneath which they stood; and ho know that 
they and ho met for tho last time. 

, “ My friends,” ho said gently, “ the worst that you can hear is 

true. You and I must part,—for ever. I liopo that iny fato may 
not recoil on you; but it is too likely you may suffer through me 
I have heron blind and mad. Forgive mo that I thought too littt. 
of all I owed my heritage.” 

Tho words reached tho farthest that stood on the outskirts of the 
throng, hollow and feoblo though the onco rich music of his tones 
was now. A single sound, liko ono deep, vast sob, shook the crowd 
as they heard. They loved him well for his own sake, for his 
father’s sake, for the sake of his great name and race, that had 
been part and share of thoir own honour for so long. 

Harold Gelart lifted his white head, like tho head of a Saxon 
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franklin, and spoke with tho broad, marked dialect of the southern 
sea-board steeping his words in its accent. '* 

“My lord, wo aren’t here to reproach of you; you have done 
what you will with your own. We are come to tender you our 
loyalty, to say a few words to you, an’ you will.” 

The old patriarch, whoso lifo was spent amidst tho woods and 
holds, whoso rising and going to rest wero with the larks of his 
corn-lands, found words with difficulty. His speech was ever 
laconic, and little abovo a peasant’s; and the most silver-tongued 
orator would havo found utterance hard under such grief as that 
ho choked down now. 

‘ ‘ Speak on,” Raid Chandos, gently still. Ho know that, bitterly 
fas they tortured him, they came there out of lovo for him. 

“ My lord, it is just this,—no more,” said the old man; whilo 
tho broad provincialism of his county-tono gave a rough, imploring 
earnestness, beyond all oratory, to his words. “You tell us tho 
lands must go ; wo havo heard yesternight that a sore and wicked 
thing havo befell you: it don’t need to speak on it, it’s too bitter 
in all our tooth; and them as has wrought it on you, may the 
vengeance of God overtako! ” 

• Cliandos stayed him with a gesture. 

“ No! to pray that wero to call a curso on me. I hut reap tho 
harvest of my own utter madness.” 

Harold Gelart's eyes Hashed with a firo that ago could not wholly 
dim, and ho struck his elm statf down info the turf with mighty 
force. 

“ Whero bo them that never warned you ? Where*be them that 
feasted at your costWhero be them that knew all was rotting 
under you, and ne^er spoko the word that might havo saved you 
in good time ? Where he them ? Let their guilt find them out! ” 

There was a rudo grandeur in tho passionate imprecation, as the 
old man rais^ 1 his head and looked upward at Claroncicux, whero 
tho colossal walls towered abovo him, as though marking tho 
vongcanco pf tho great dead who had reigned there. Then he 
turned his eyes on Chandos. 

“I ask pardon, my lord; I feel dazed-liko with the misery! 
What wo come to say to you is only this. Wo hear a power of 
money is wanted: if the money was forthcoming any other way, 
tho lands would be safe? Wo fancy so; wo don’t know much; 
but wo guess that. Now, we aren’t rich men, none of us; hut 
put together, wo’re worth summat. Wo’vo saved a good bit., most 
of us; and, clubbed together, it wall mako a bigger sum than 
may-be anybody’d think. Now, my lord, w r o don’t mean nw offonco; 
we’vo lived- undof you and yours all our lives, and we love you 
like as if you was our king. Now, w r ill you lot us pay the money ? 
We’ll clear the lands, anyhow; wo’ll clear summat, at least as far 
as it’ll go. Wo’ll givo every penny we can scrapo togethor; and 
wo’ll bless you for using of it, as we used to bless your father’s 
name when, let state and grandeur load him ever so, he never. 
forgot us. Take it as we givo it, right down with all our hearts; 
there a’n’t a man among us but what would go extent, and feed 
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with his dogs, and foddor with his cattlo, to know that ho’d boon 
of ever such a littlest bit of help in saving you and saving Claron- 
cieux! ” 


Harold Gelart paused,—his voice shaken and stiflod; the drops 
streaming unbidden, like a woman’s, down his withered chocks, m 
the passionate carnestnoss his errand lent him. Nover, in all the 
years of his tough, sun-tanned, wind-beaten, healthy, vigorous life, 
had such a weakness been wrung from him. 

From tho yeomen and peasant-throng a murmur earao such as 
that which tno speech of tho dealer had roused in the porphyry 
chamber, but louder, bolder, rough, and bonost, with the simple 
warmth of thoso who gave it. It was tho ratification by every man 
present of tho words and of tho offer of their spokesman. Every 
man there bent his head, as they bent it entering their woodland 
church ; 60, silently, they registered their adhesion to his promise. 

Chandos stood and heard. A strange alteration passod ovor his 
face; all its frozen calm changed; for tho first time sineo tho night 
that ho had learned liis doom, tho blood rushed back in a hot Hush 
over his featuros; ho quivered through nil his frame, as if they 
had struck him some heavy-weighted phj'sical blow. lie was 
silent. 


At his silcnco, tho throng stretching far away under tho elm- 
glades before him, sorgod nearer by one impulso; ovory unit of 
that swaying mass pressed forward to plcdgo his sincerity and tho 
willingness of his gift, and from their throats, to a man, ono shout 
broke: 


“ My lord! tako it,—take it, and buy back tho lands 1 “What is 
ours is your’n!” 

“Ay, ay I ” sworo tho staunch old Gelart, while with his brown, 
horny hand he dashed back tho salt from his lids. “ And only just 
reckoning, too. What was your’n havo been ever freo to us in 
your days and in your forefathers’; no 60ul was ever pressed,'no 
soul ever hungered, no soul ever pined* on theso lands. What in 
ours is your’n.” 

Chandos was silent still. Tho change on his face grow softer;, 
warmer, better, with each moment; tho vacant lethargy of the> 
opiate cleared moro and moro away from his senses; but his head 
was sunk upon his chest, and for tho first time since his ruin had 
been known to him tears gathered in his eyes and fell slowly ono 
by one. The loyalty showed to him, moved .him as insult and as 
anguish had had no power to do; the rain of those bittor tears 
saved him from madness. 


Ho stpod back in tho shadow, so that his face was concealed from 
thorn; tho weakness he could not for tho instant control wrung hir 
prido, and wrung his heart; with the warmor gratitude and emotion 
that their generous fealty brought him was blent tho shameful 
misery that he—the last Chandos of Clarcncieux—should ever stand 
thus before the tenants of his lands. Their love touched him with 
an intense pain that he should ever have tried and proved it thus. 

They mistook his silence, and the movement with which he in¬ 
voluntarily drew back into the gloom of the Greuze chamber, for 
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. offence; and their spokesman, Gelart, pressed nearer, laying hold 
of the oak framework of tho oriel. • 

“ My lord, it sounds bold and coarse, may-be, as I puts it, for 
wo to come bringing our money to you, but it a’n’t meant so ; we 
come out o’ love and loyalty to you,—just out o’ that. Your house 
have been our glory and our friend; wo can’t a-bear to see it fall 
and not to heavo a shoulder to its prop. Leastways, my lord, if 
you’ll just let us save tho lands : we sha’n’t be a-doing it for you; 
wo shall only be let to save ourselves from now masters,—nothing 
more. The charity’ll be to us.” 

Tho old yeoman was rude in speech and tough in fibre, but a 
true inherent delicacy lived in him for all that; he strove, as far 
as his powers could, to put tho service they came to render in the 
guiso of a servico permitted them to aid themselves. 

Chandos camo forward, and took tho old man’s brown hands in 
his, and pressed them silently: words were very hard to him to 
utter then. 

“My friends,” he said, unsteadily, while his voice vibrated on 
the (juiet of tho sunny summer day, “ thank you, I cannot; such 
service as you would render mo is not to bo recompensed by any 
gratitude. If I could tako a debt from any man, I would take 
one from you. But wero I to stoop so low as to rob you of your 
earnings to arrest my ruin, you would be right to deny that I could 
ever be tho son of Philip Chandos.” 

A perplexed, piteous pain cast its shadow over the honest, ruddy 
faces upon which ho looked: some perception of his meaning, some 
sense that could he tako their offer lie would be no longer what tho 
men of his race had ever been, stole on them. They would have 

f iven their lives for him in that hour; and they had some faint 
nowledgo that ho was right,—that his acceptance of what they 
tendered, in all the cordial singleness of their hearts, would stain 
the man thoy came to save, more deeply than his calamity. 

Old Gelart h'ltcd his eyes. 

“ Master, master,” ho whispered, hoarsely, “ it would bo to savo 
Am name, his lands. I think ho’d ’a’ let us do it.” 

The yeoman had been of the samo years with tho great mini¬ 
ster, and had loved and honoured him with all a vassal’s feudal 
strength. 

Chandos shivered at his words. 

“No,” he said, gently,—though in his voico thero was an accent 
that pierced tho hearts of tho listening crowd. “1 have dis¬ 
honoured him enough : as I have sown so I reap: it must bo so. 
Yet, because I refuse you, do not think mo dead to all your love, 
—senseless to aU your fidelity. "VVo shall, never meet again; but 
to my dying day I shall never forget you,—never ccaso to honour 
and "to thank you.” 

A mighty sob, liko tho wrung-out moan of a giant, shook tho 
wholo throng liko one man. They had heard from his own voice 
the fiat of farewell; they had learned from his own lips that the 
doom of Clarencioux was sealed, that thoy and tho race they 
honoured would bo severed for overmore. 
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They looked upon his face in as eternal a parting as the strong, 
bold men who had dwelt upon his lands and fought under kia 
standard, had looked upon the face of the last Marquis wkon 
he had ridden forth to join tho rallying,—ridden forth nevor to 
return. 

And thoy wopt sorely, liko women. 

Tho length of tho summer hours passed, tho shadows of the 
clouds sweeping over the breezy uplands, tho swathes of scythed 
grass, tho golden gorso of the moors sloping to tho sea, and tho 
swelling woods of*tho deer-forests. A fairer day had never dawned 
and elosed on Clarcneieux. Far in the distance a white sail glided 
in the oiling ; the stags couched slumbering under tho umbrageous 
shelter of tho greenwood aisles; the hieoks murmured their 
incessant song of joy, bubbling through tho maiden-hair and be¬ 
neath tho wild-roso boughs: its beauty had never been moro 
beautiful. 

Liko tho youth whom the ancient Mexican world docked with 
roses, and led out in his loveliness in tho light of tho sun, oro tho 
knife of tho priestly slaughterer laid his dead limbs to bo severed 
on tho altar of saeritieo, tho lands stretched smiling in tho 
warmth, unshadowed by tho doom that would dismember and 
destroy them. 

To part from them for ever!—easier to lower tho life best loved 
within the darkness of the grave, easier to lio down in tho fulness 
of youth and die, easier to suffer all that tho world can hold of 
suffering, than to leave t’ o birthright every memory lias hallowod, 
every thought cherished, every childhood’s lovo endeared, every 
pride and honour of manhood centred in, and tho 0110 mad ruin of 
an Esau’s barter lost. 

Tho night was down,—with tho shine of tho stars on the soa, 
and the call of tho deer on tho silence, with tho grand woods bathed 
in dew, and tho moorlands steeped in a hushing quint; and with 
the night ho must pass out from Claroncicux a self-exiled and 
self-beggared man. All through tho day ho had wandered in 
monotonous, almost unconscious action among tho places that ho 
loved; by tho waves where they stretched under endless crests of 
rock, and below beetling walls of pine-topped granite; over tho 
heather, blossoming on leagues on leagues of brown wot sand, 
where the grouse nested and tho sea-swallow skimmed; through 
tho dark, interminable aisles of oaks without a memory that 
could gaugo their hoaiy ago ; through tho rich, wild splendour of 
forost-growth, all melodious with birds and with tho noise of bab¬ 
bling waters; by tho side of lonely lakes belted in with leafy 
screens,''under tho shelter of towering headlands, all clothed with 
fern and pino, and with tho fragrant wealth of linden-flowers and 
tho clinging luxuriance of summer creepers; through them ho 
wandered, almost insensibly, walking mile on milo without a senso 
of bodily fatigue, wearing out physical strength without a know¬ 
ledge oi its loss, beaten, strung, haggard, woll-nigh lifeless, yet 
conscious of nothing save that he looked his last for ever on the 
place of his birt£ and his heritage. 
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It was near midnight when he reached his homo in sheer ex¬ 

haustion. 

Of the flight of time, of tho bodily Buffering that racked his limbs, 
of tho weakness upon him from want of food, ho knew nothing: ho 
only knew that before tho next day dawned he must leave Cla- 
rencieux,—his own no more, but given over to the spoilers. All 
tho familiar things must pass from him, and bo his no more. 
Tho trees that had shed their shado ovor his childish play would 
fall under the axo; the roof undor which kings had sought covert 
from tho men of his blood would know him no longer; strangers 
would sit by tho hearth to which hunted princes had fled, knowing 
they wero safer trusting in tho honour of a Chandos than amidst 
the Guards of their lost throne-room. In tho banqueting-hall, 
where his ancestors had gathered tho chiefs of tho nation, curious 
throngs would rush to stare and barter; the very marble that wor^ 
his father’s semblance would bo sold to whoever would "buy; tho 
very canvas from which his mother’s eyes smiled on him, would 
pass away to hang on dealers’walls. In tho place that had been 
sacred to his raco nono would pauso to recall his namo; in tho 
horitago whero his sovereignty had been absolute, his lightest word 
troasured, his idlest wish fulfilled, he would havo no powor to bid a 
dog bo cared for, no right to arrest a hand that should bo raised to 
tear down with laugh and jibe tho records and tho symbols of tho 
honour of his house. 

Through tho years, however many, that his lifo should stretch to, 
,nevcr again coiild ho lay his head under tho roof that had sheltered 
his childhood’s sleep; never again could his eyes look upon tho 
things beloved so long; never again could his steps come here, 
whero every rood w.*'j hallowed, and whero no raco hut his raco 
had over yet roigneu. 

In that hour, nothing but his oath to tho man who had bado him 
live on and meet bis fate, whatever that fato should be', stood 
botwocn him - :id a self-sought grave. 

Death took tho young, tho fair, tho well-beloved —0 God! bo 
thought, why would it pass him by ? why would it leave him 
breath on his lips, strongthin his limbs, consciousness in his brain, 
when all that was worth living for was dead, when every pulse of 
existence through his veins was but a fresh pang P 

It was long past midnight; all was vciy still. Through tho 
opened casements came tho lulling of tho sea, and the faint, doli- 
cuto murmur of leaves stirring in a windless air, moved only by 
tho woight of their clinging dews or by a night-bird’s wing. All 
in tho vast building slept; all who loved him in tho household bad 
looked their last upon his face,—tho faco that most of them had 
known since the laugh of its childhood had been on it. The moon¬ 
light streamed in, clear and white and cold, through the unclosed 
windows; chambor opening on chamber stretched on and on in the 
spectral silver light; the hush of tho grave rested on the mighty 
balls.where white-crossed Crusaders liad defiled, and houseless 
xnonarchs been sheltered, and revellers feasted in the king’s name 
through many a night of wassail, and his own life of careless, 
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Cloudless pleasure, spent with so lavish a hand its golden moments. 
The quivering ashy gleam of the star-rays poured down the por¬ 
phyry chamber, leaving deep breadths of gloom botween the aisles 
of its columns, touching with a mournful fight the drooping stand¬ 
ards and tho lost coronet of the last Marquis, shod full across Philip 
Chandos’ statue, and loaving in its darkost shadow tho motionless 
form of tho exiled and beggared man by whose madness tho honour 
had departed from their house. 

Standing there beforo them,—those memorials of the doad,—he 
felt as though thoy drovo him out, dishonoured, alien, accursed as 
any parricide. Through him had gone what had boon dearer to 
them than life; through him had perished what thoy had trusted 
to him ; through him their namo must bo tarnished by sneer, by 
scorn, worso yet, by pity; through him their might, their famo, 
their stainless hcritago, woro dragged in tho dust and parted amidst 
thieves. Tho crime of Orestes scorned scarco moro of pnrricido 
than his crimo. 

Had not his o.ith hold him, had not his word, pledged to ono who 
now lay in his fresh grave, hound his arm powerloss, in that hour 
ho would have fallen, hilled by his own hand, boneath bis father’s 
statue, whero the moon touched with its brightest lustre tho proud 
brow of tho marble that stood thcro as though to bear witness 
against the wreck and shame of his ruined race, the desolation of 
his forsaken hearth. 

Tho stillness of the after-midnight was unbroken ; once tho dis¬ 
tant belling of a deer echoed over the park without: other sound 
thero wns none. He seemed alono with tho dead ho had dishonoured, 
—with tho great dead whoso memories ho had shamed and whoso 
treasures ho had sold into bondage. 

IIo looked at those lifeless symbols as though they wero his 
judges and accusers * and a shuddering cry broke from him and 
moaned down the silonco of tho porphyry hall. % 

“ Oh, God! I saved our honour ! ” 

IIo felt as though ho pleaded beforo their judgment-scat,—as 
though ho called on them to bear with him in his agony, to bo 
merciful to him in his misoiy. 

Ho looked once moro at all that ho must leave for evor, then 
turned to pass out from the porphyry chamber. But the tension of 
his strength gave way; weakened by little food, and worn out by 
exhaustion, his limbs shook, his frame reeled; ho swayod aside 
liko a tree under tho blows of an axo, and fell prone across the 
threshold,—the moonlight bathing him where he lay. 

For# hours ho was stretched sonseless there, tho dog—the one 
friend faithful—crouched down by him in a sleepless guard. Tho 
night passed lingeringly; tho flicker of tho gentle leaves, or tho 
soft rush of an owl’s wing, tho only noise that stirred in it without. 
Now and then there was .the sweeping beat of a flight of deer troop¬ 
ing across the sward that echoed from afar; once a nightingale 
sang her love-song with a music of passionate pain. There was no 
noise of life in the great forests without; there was nono hero in 
the moonlit banquetmg-hall. 
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The wind freshened as the day drew near, blowing through the 
vastness of the forsaken chambers down the aisles of the porphyry 
columns: its cooler breath breathed on him and revived him; he 
stirred with a shuddering sigh. His limbs wore stiff and paralysed; 
his blood seemed frozen; the warm air around felt chill as a tomb. 
He rose with difficulty, and draggod himself, like a man crippled 
with age, across the threshold that his steps should never ropass. 
The faint light of the young day was breaking, and shod a colder, 
grayer hue on all its splondour, from which the white majesty of 
the sculpture rose, liko a spcctro keeping silent witness over the 
abandoned solitude. 

Thus, with his head bowed, and in his step the slow, laborious, 
feeble effort of bodily prostration, he passed onward,—onward 
through all that never again could his eyes look upon, save in such 
remembranco as dreams lend to sleep, to mock tho waking of despair, 
—onward through the mighty entrance-hall, in which tho silence 
as of death reigned, where the steel tramp of the soldiers of the king 
had once ro-echoed to its vaulted roof. 

He looked back, in longing as agonised, in thirst as terrible, in 
yearning as speechless in its love as that with which eyes look back¬ 
ward to tho bier in which all that made life worth its living to them 
lies sightless, senseless, and for ever lost. Ho looked back onco,— 
in such a gaze as men upon tho scaffold givo to tho fairness of earth 
and tho brilliance of sunlight that they shall nover gaze upon again. 
Then tho doors closed on him with a hollow, snllon sound ; he waa 
driven out to oxilo, and his place would know him no more. 


CHAPTER VIH. 

TTn; CROWD IN THE COUR DES PRINCES. 

With the day after his last entortainmont, the ruin, so sudden and 
so vast, had beon rumoured on tho town. 

Convulsed with amaze, aghast •with indignation, indignant in in¬ 
credulity, tho world at first refused to believe it; persuaded of its 
truth, it went as nearly mad •with excitement as so languid and 
polite a world could. 

Well as he had entertained tho world, he had never, on the whole, 
so richly banqueted it as now, when it could surfeit itself upon a 
calamity so astounding. It was grateful to all, which no good 
nows could ever claim to be,—the story was so uttorlv undreamt of, 
so perfectly complete, without a flaw to make it less terrible, a 
locmhole to make it loss dark. 

. It burst upon the town liko the bursting of a shell. In its first 
rumour it was utterly discredited. “Absurd ! Had they not been 
at his ball last night ? Had not every one 6een him at the new 
opera ? Ruined ? —preposterous! He could never bo ruined. They 
knew better.” 
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Then, when the truth became indisputable, gossip-mongers quar¬ 
relled for it as a flock of street-sparrows quarrel for u ortunb of 
bread; and the town felt virtuous and outraged. To have been led 
into offering such clouds of incenso, year after year, to a man who 
all the while was on the eve of bankruptcy. Gourmots wero in 
despair,—there would bo no such dinners elsewhere ; and club-wits 
were in paradise,—thoro could be no dearth of a topic. Ladios 
faiDted with grief, and revived to wonder if his Limogos-waro would 
be sold, and-wept their bright eyes dim, to clear them again with 
eager speculation as to tho fate of tho Clarenoioux diamonds; divi¬ 
ded interests reigned together in their hearts: it was agonising, it 
was terrible; no one would over givo the*.:' such fetes, but it was 
possible—all clouds havo their silvor lining—that tho Chandos 
jewels perhaps might coino into tho market! 

Tho Countess do la Vivurol set her delicate teeth as sho heard 
of it. 

“I hate him; I havo my vengeauco. I ought to rejoice,” she 
thought. “ and yet-” And yet in solitude her tears foil. 

“ 1 Lo is ruined? Well, I havo helped to do it,” said Plora do 
rOrmo, with gay self-accusal ion. 

“What a pity ! ” lamented Claire Raliol. “Tho art of opora- 
suppors will perish with him.” 

“Thoro is an overruling Providence,” sighed tho worldly - 
holies; “Ins books are not lit to bo read. Genius ?—yes, no doubt; 
but what is genius without principle ? ” 

“ Died game,” said a v_.uard.smau. ‘ * By George, one saw nothing 
last night.” 

“Always eccentric,” Hided a club-lounger. “A little mad, 
1 think; and, on my word, it’s tho most charitable thing to 
suppose.” 

“Deceived us shamefully, acted most dishonourably,” wept 
Lady Chesterton, to her allies. “ My sister’s peaco is ruined lor 
over; indeed, I fear for hor very life. But wo may bo thankful 
perhaps for oven this terrible blow: it may havo saved more. 
What happiness could she have looked for with a gambler, a liber¬ 
tine, a free-thinker, however brilliant his career?” 

Two or three women—notably one beautiful Roman princess, 
with the splendour of Romo in tier eyes—suffered passionately in 

I ieir solitude, and thought, wearily pushing off their weighty hair 
om their brows, “ / would havo gone with him to his beggary.” 
If or tho rest, tho world talked itself out of breath over its lost 
pder’s fall, and picked tho story of his calamity as a carrion picks 
lg bones of the (load camel. It flavoured their white soups, was 
to choicest olives to their wines, spared them silent moments, let 
to dull seem witty if ho brought a piquant addition to it, and 
xve a lulling morphine to tho pangs of jealous vanity. Tho world 
as perfectly certain, of course, that the assertion of ignorance 
os merely a blind, and that they had been wittingly dupod many 
Bars, a man run through a fine fortune witho< t knowing it ?— 
diculous ! And tne world began also, as Trevexj la prophesied, to 
bd out that “ Lucrece ” was very immoral, / • 
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Thus the babble busied itself over the wreck of u life, denyif 
it ovon that sanctity of solitude which even barbarians havo con¬ 
ceded to calamity, and exposing it far and wide in those pillories 
where no adversity can veil, no misery can hallow, no dignity 
beneath misfortune can avail to shield those onco given over to tho / 
mercy of insatiate tongues. i 

They were shocked, grieved, horrified, most compassionately' 
sympathetic, of courso; but they were quite of opinion that tho 
idol they had followed had been utterly worthless, and began to 
discuss with unanimous vivacity the chances of who would bo most 
likely to secure tho prize of that inimitable genius Dubose. It was 
perhaps regarded as almost the cruollost stroke of tho wholo fearful 
affair when the fact oozed out that tho celebrated chef alleged his 
spirit to he broken, and announced his intention of retiring for the 
rost of his days to a villa at Auteuil, thero to devoto his mind pri¬ 
marily in uninterrupted study, to indito a work which should 
annihilate Brillat-Savarin, and bccomo tho eternal Libro d’Oro of 
gastronomists. 

Tho world, altogether, was harshly treated. There was no scandal 
or eriino in tho story of min,—which omission rendered it curry 
without its cnyonno; and tho great coveted master—Dubose—was 
lost to it. It could have lived without its late idol well enough, but 
it could not bo reconciled to living without his cook. So it said 
ono Do Profundis over tho virtually dead man, and turned to his 
sales, much as it would havo turned from his tomb to his cata¬ 
logues. 

He was ruined, and they had been deceived; it was frightfully 
shocking, of courso; hut me mwhilo tho virtuosi felt curious about 
tho Quercia torra-cottas and tho 1 ‘ragonard medallions, turf-men 
could not but congral ulato each other that tho famous Olaroncieux 
strains would become public property; dilettanti thought of tho 
superb Titians and exquisite Petits Maitros they had envied so 
long; Pall Mall loungers rumoured of his cabinets of cigars, and 
epicures Lmgcd to read tho catalogue of his Comet, his llegcncy, 
and his Imperial growth winos; whilst ladies comforted themselves 
for thoir darling’s loss by projects for securing his Della Bobbin 
ware, his Evangcliarium in conical letters, enriched with crystals 
en cahochon , his Cellini vasos, or his Pompadour cabinets. Ho had 
amused them, no doubt, far moro brilliantly than any other ever 
would do; hut, einoo he was gono, it was as well to console them¬ 
selves with his collections. Ohandos before had entertained hut 
his ordor; now he furnished entertainment for all the world. 

When the palace-gates were opened in the raw grey of tho 
morning, and the Poissardes rushed in, eager, envious, insatiute, 
devouring, filling tho Cour des Princes, what matter to them that 
tho privacy of Versailles had never before been broken save by 
laughter and music, and tho soft fall of women’s steps and the 
glitter of a throng of nobles ?—what matter that Calamity hold the 
throne-room, that a mighty adversity had set its seal of sanctity 
upon tho threshold ? Like the Poissardes in the Cour des Princes, 
the crowds nwhed to enjoy the ruin of the leader of fashion, and 
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gave not one thought to tho fato of tho discrowned. His palaces 
were theirs to wreck and to burn as they would; they pillaged 
with both hands. 

Moreover, as Philippo Egalite, if history bewray him not (which, 
sooth to say, it often does), took a latent pleasure in that rilling of 
his houso, in that dostruotion of his order, and wont up to see the 
crowd thronging through tho dismantled palaco-cliamuors with a 
smile on his lips, and his little cano swinging lightly betweeu his 
fingers, to see tho annihilation of tho Eldest-born, to soo the root- 
* ing up and trampling down of tho Whito Julies, oven liko Mon- 
seigneur d’Orleans, somo thoro were of his own relatives, of his 
own rank, who canio up to watch tho spoliation, and to view tho 
wreckers among tho household treasures of the fallen man, with a 
certain senso of gratification, with a cortain soil-congratulatory 
remembrance that lio had most inconveniently outshone thorn. 

The comet was quenchod in tho blackness of darkness. Weil, on 
tho whole, tho stars felt they showed bolter. 

Then tho papers, too, took up tho tlioino, and embellished it in 
leaders and notes of tho week, and tho Jfi/percritic recanted, and 
found tho tone of “ Imcieco” most unhealthy. 

“ Dieit! how droll an end to hiB royalty ! It is horrible, and 
jet it’s amusing,” said Plora do TOrino, casting herself down, on 
tho day of tho first viow, on ono of tho couches in his own room, 
while strangers stared up at tho painted ceiling, tossed 'over his 
portfolios, appraised the bric-d-broc , wondered at tho Daphno, and 
talked that the Eronch sc Foreign had bought all Iho Old Masters. 
What Demi-Monde said openly, a highor and more delicate Monde 
thought secretly,—a point, of coincidence common betwixt tho two. 

Tho world found it amusing, this discrowning and disrobing of 
its idol. His treasures wero scattered far and wide ; his favourite 
goms wore numbered in lots; his pictures woro borne from barren 
walls to hang uudor othor roofs and in other lands; tho Daphno 
was torn from her roso-hued shrino to pass to a llussian palace; 
•'the Danaid was bought; by an American fur-dealer to goto his 
I mansion in tho Fifth Avonuo ; tho.'plato was bought by tho greac 
' jewellers to bo remeltod; tho Circassian girls wore hired by .a 
Drench duo; tho Park Lane house was lot to strangers,—now 
millionaires of Melbourne-mado fortunos,—who had the painted 
ceiling gilded over, tho winter garden changed into a covered glass 
buildiug for skittles, and the studio turned into a lumber-closet. 

Tho world had followed him, worshipped him, caressed, quoted, 
courted, adored him; but W’hon his catalogues closod, his interest 
for it had passed away. His closest friends were not altogether 
sorry to* have his Titians in their galleries, his clarets in theif 
cellurs, tho Claroncioux breed in their racing establishments, auf 
to feel that ono who had eclipsed them had passed out of sight. 
His ruin was a nine-days’ wonder; then a peeress ran away with 
a famous Tenor, and usurped the attention of society. Women 
taught themselves a pretty blush when that shock ing word “Ducr^ee’ 
was spoken ofj ^ud men laid bets at evens that he had killed 
himself. 



1^2 Chandos. 

The woihl indeed felt that such an on cl for tho tragedy was due 
to it, especially as it had been acutely disappointed in the fate of 
Clarencicux. 


Tho summer days found Trovonna at tho place that was lost for 
over to the great race which had reigned there since tho thrones of 
Ei if us and Boauclerc. Ostensibly he was there in a self-imposed 
devotion to his ruined friond’s interests, keeping watch and ward 
ovor tho spoilers. Indeed, the world altogether gave Trevenna 
credit for behaving very admirably in tho matter,—for showing an 
excellent spirit throughout. Society naturally could not doubt his 
regret for a man with whom he had dined almost every day of his 
life, and bogan to discover that ho was a very sonsible and very 
entertaining porson: ho spoke with so much good feeling, and yet 
with so much just discrimination, of his friend’s self-destruction. 

It was thought, too, very dclicato in him that, after tho first 
shock of tho town, ho withdrew himself as much as possiblo to 
(Jlurcncioux, to avoid hearing tho misfortune discussed, and to 
guard, as lar as bo could, the conduct of the sales from dishonesty. 
Of course ho had no power, as he said; still, if thero were any 
residuo, ho'should too gladly save it for his lost friend, though no 
one know whithor that friend had gone; and, at all events, it was 
as well to koep some noto of the creditors’ proceedings. In truth, 
in all his life Trevenna had never enjoyed himself so thoroughly] 

To lounge through the porphyry chamber, with a bailin' eating 
his luncheon under tho coronet of tho last Marquis, to saunter 
through the portrait-gallery and hear dealers appraise tho Lelys 
and the Lawrences tho Vandykes and tho Jamesones, to ride- 
through tho forests and know thoy would soon bo foiled as bare as 
a plateau, to foci his horse’s hoofs sink into tho roso and lilac 
heather-blooms and think how building lots would soon crush all 
that llowor-fruj ranee out of sight, to look across from tlio deer-park 
oyer the sea aud muse how the mighty herds would bo driven out 
and dispersed, while scaffoldings of bathing-hotels would rise to 
front the waters where now no stop stirred the ospreys aud nc 
sound scared tho silver-gulls,—this was Trevenna’s paradise,—tho 
paradiso ho had sot himself to gain ever since the oath ho had 
sworn in his childish vengeance, standing in tho streets of West¬ 
minster. Jlannibal-iike, ho had sworn in his boyhood to sack tho 
citadel of hid foes; more fortunate than Uaunibal, he had seen his 
Itouio fall. 

All tho cruellest tracos of ruin wore those which brought him 
most closely homo tho unction of his succoss tho writing-tablo 
strewn just us tho pon had last boon thrown down; tho studio, with 
the unlinishod picture on tho oasol; the statues with their 6now- 
whito limbs smutched by the dirty fingers of appraisers; the 
treasures which had boon the gift of monarchs noted down at their 
net value; tho volumos that wore the collections of centuries num¬ 
bered and ticketed in lots; the rose-terraces, with all their luxuriance 
of blossom, their perfect sculpture, their summer sunlight, filled 
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with the gathering of traders, Jows, and brokers:—those wore 
tho things that brought to him tho full realisation of his uttermost 
desires. 

“ We should put the escutcheon up, and paint ‘ Ichabod ’ under 
it: the glory has goue from your houso, my superb aristocrats ! ” 
thought he, as ho lounged down the facade of the building; and, 
but that it would have lookod a strange lament for his ruined friend, 
he could havo enjoyed doing that bit of bulfoonory himself. Like 
many men of strong will and indomitable endurance,—like Crom¬ 
well, and Napoleon, and Frederick,—he had a dash of the broad 
jester in him, a love of comic, farcical bathos; it outers largely 
into many of tho most powerful characters. For sheer school-boy, 
devil-may-care love and zest in the devastation, ho could have 
taken a brush himself and painted “Sic transit” on the white 
pedestal of tho minister’s statue; for ho was very human in his 
Mophistophelism, and jovial, almost, in tho old rich Ilollonic souse 
in his animal spirits. Besides, ho had worn a curb so long; it was 
a delicious sensation to bo utterly lieo and utterly victorious. 

A good many of those into whoso hands Clnroncioux lmd fallen 
had made their camp there for a day or so, whilst the valuation 
was being made. It was given over to many masters; it had none 
in especial. Trevonna took his quarters thoro unmolested, llq 
was, of course, closely allied with the lawyers, familiar for years 
with the agonts ; and he had a pleasant way with him that made 
him welcome even to thoso whom ostensibly ho caino to inspect 
and control. lie occupied tho rooms Chandos had himself 
always usod—that suite of tho Greuze chambers looking out on tho 
deer-park; and as ho stretched his limbs on tho bed, under tho 
costly canopy of silk and lace and golden broideries, he could say 
to himself, what few ever can say, “ I havo accomplished tho dreams 
of my youth.” Ho did not say so, so poetically ; but ho thought, 
with a laugh of sclf-congiatulation,— 

“ Which of us is the victor now !*' ” 

And deeper than that jesting triumph, moro intense in exultation, 
moro exhaustless in sovoroign supremacy, was tho sense in him of 
having struck down for over tho aristocrat lie had hated, and of 
having alone, unaided, sheorly by force of his own masterly intel¬ 
ligence and his own matchless wit, pioneered himself into a roaft 
on which he would distance the patrician ho had so long and sa 
futiloly envied, and mount highor and higher, till ho tilled th& 
void and ascended tho throne from which he had flung down his 
rival. 

Thought of remorso, touch of self-condemnation, thoro were nono 
in him; he had hugged what ho deemed his own wrong till ho had 
teamed to look on treachery as a legitimate shield, and on chicanery 
os a legitimate weapon. Moreover, ho was of a bright, world-wise, 
unerring, unscrupulous strength of naturo, that never succumbed 
to weakness and was never tainted by after-doubt. 

That this nature was also ono that no benefit could soften, no 
gratitude warm, was the most damning thing in tho close-wrought 
steel of its formation. 
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The third day of his stay in the Greuze suite, he sat at dinner 
with the land-steward and one of the late lawyers of the ruined 
house. lie was popular with business men of every class, though 
they sometimes shirked his pungent knowledge of them. 

The confusion that reigned in the building pleased him; he 
would have liked to have seon the wholo stripped and guttod by 
lire, if ho could; he would have watched the leaping flames devour 
Claroncieux as the Homans'watched thorn devour the fairpalaco-walls 
of tho city of tho Barca brood. Tho old servants who carao to him, 
homeless, with tears running down their cheeks, thinking little of 
their own fortunes, but bogging him to toll them if ho know aught 
of their beloved lord; tho weary, dejected faces of tho keepers and 
tho tenants when he mot thorn in the shadowy woods, tho emotion 
with which strong men shook liko womon as they spoko of tho 
master thoy had lost,—all theso touched him not a whit. They 
angered him, bocauso thero was one throno from which ho could not 
oust Chandos—tho hearts of his pooplo; but thoy touched him not 
a second. And in liko manner tho dosolation and confusion of tho 
household pleasod him; and he would rathor have soon a brokor 
cracking a Dottlo of rum at tho obony tables of the banqueting- 
room, than ho would have sat thoro to bo entertained with all the 
sovoroigns of Christendom. Ho had nover enjoyed himsolf more 
than as ho loaned back in tho Louis Quinzo arm-chair that Chandos 
had used to occupy, pulled his smoko into tho fair eyes of tho 
French painter’s women, and ato his cutlet off tho gold plato with 
tho arms of Clarcncioux raised in bas-relief upon it, which would 
soon pass to a millionaire’s ormolu buflot or bo melted down in tho 
silversmith’s smelting-room. 

As ho sat there, tho crash of wheels driven at a gallop ground the 
avonuc-rond boneath the windows; a carriage swept round and 
paused. S.lonco followed. “ Is it Esau coino back to look at his 
lost land ? ” thought Trevenna. 

As tho thought crossed him, tho door of tho Grcuzo cabinet was 
flung open, tho Due d’Orv do strodo in, liis frank luce flushed, his 
chestnut hair—just dashed with a whito thread hero and thoro— 
tossed hack disordered, his hazel eyes aflaino. 

“ Where is Chandos ? ” 

His mollow voico rang out almost in tho fiorconcss of a challenge. 
Ho entered without any of tiio ceremony customarily shown Ins 
rank, and without any of tho formalities of greeting: “ le J\m 
d' Or vale” ns his world callod him, disdained both cereinonios and 
formalities. 

Trovonna roso and received him with that informal indifference 
with which (it was his best and highest point) he received h prince 
as unemhan assedly as ho would have done a swoop. Indeed, thero 
was somothing grand and truo in his intense democratic scorn foi 
titular difforonces, if ho had not stifled his democracy when it 
was expedient, as ho courted his hated aristocrats when it was 
lucrative. 

• ‘ Where is Chandos F” ropoated D’Orvalo, imperiously. 
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Nobody knows, M. loDuo,” returned Trevenna. “I supposo 
you will liavo hoard-” 

Philippe d’Orvalo stopped him with a passionate Parisian oath, 
and struck his right hand on the console by which ho stood, till the 
room rang with the echo. 

“ Heard P Yes, I have heard. The nows roached mo in Russia. 
I havo travelled night and day sinco, without stopping,—though 
till I reached England I believed.the talotho blackest falsehood over 
Bpawnod. You do not know whore he is gono P” 

“Nobody does, I havo said, M. lo Due,” rejoined Trovenna, * 
littlo impatiently. Ho hold tho Picnch princo in profound dorision, 
as a man who, having tho chance to rule half the continent had ho 
chosen, spent all his substance on cafe-singers and posturo-dancers. 
“ Ho is gone, I am sorry to say; and tho world expects him to send 
it a sensational suicide.” 

Tho brown eyes of Due Philippe, so kindly and so full of gaiety 
and mirth at other times, grow full ol ominous wrath ; his colossal 
strength, that stood unimpaired nil tho wild excesses of his life, 
towered in tho light against the violet hangings of the cabinet; ho 
faced Trovenna with a superb disdain, mingled with the impatient 
• grief that his face, mobile as a woman’s and transparent as a chi Id’s, 
bohayed without disguise. 

“ What! what! Did evory ono forsake him in a singlo day?” 

Trovonna shrugged his shoulders. 

“Men aro rats, moii'-eigncur,—scurry towards a full granary, 
and scamper away from a * oiling houso. As for the forsaking, I don’t 
know about that, lie gave a ball ono night, and lot tho town hoar 
next day ho was all-but bankrupt; ho mado a present of every¬ 
thing to his creditors, and disappeared another night, God knows 
whoro. Now, a man who does that don’t please society.” 

If Philippo d’Orvalo had doubted tho fate that had befallen his 
friend, ho could havo doubted no longer when thoso words wore 
spoken, under tho roof of Clarencioux, by tho man Chandos had 
protected, befriended, and benetited. 

Ho shook with rago as ho hoard; tho reckless and dissolute 
prince-llolicmian might havo many vices, but ho had not tho most 
dastardly vice on earth: ho had no desertion for tho fallen. 

“ You wero his debtor, sir; of course you aro but a time-server! ” 
ho said, with tho haughty contempt of tho Vieillo Cour on his fine 
lips, the noblesse spirit waking in him, utterly as it was accused of 
slumbering whilst he drank with buffo-singors, laughed with poli- 
\ chinelle-showmen, danced tho mad Rigolbocho and Cancan at the 
Chatoau, Rouge, and learned their a ryot dc la Halle oyster-foasting 
with blooming Poissardos, in all his hoadlong Paris orgios. “ It is 
true, then, all this accursed history that I hear in every mouth ? ” 

“ Only too true,” said Trovenna, raoro gravoly. Ho would havo 
rather had any eyes upon him than thoso of this devil-may-caro 
and dauntless noblo, this eccontric and haro-brained original, this 
hon enfant of tho Coulisses and tho Ohanmiero, whom Europe had 
pronounced insane for inviting Barbary apes to breakfast; for bo 
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knew how Philippe d’Orvale loved his friend. “ Only too true, 
M. le Due. Chandos has lost everything, and gone, no one knows 
whither; out of England, no doubt. I* was very suddenly that 
the crash came at last,—though, of course, the extravagance of 
years had long led up to it.” 

Philippe d’Orvale swung from him, and turned to the other men 
with the grand disdain with which he would havo turned on to the 
Marseillaise swarming on the Terrasse des Fouillans, had ho lived 
in tho days of the Lilies. 

“You woio all the croatures of his bounty. Can you serve him 
no bettor way than by sitting drinking his wines in his chambers ? 
Could ho not bo gono ono horn- bofore you carrion-crows came to 
pick your least ? Answer mo in a word—What has been done to 
savo him ?” 

•‘To savo him!” echoed Trovenna, whose imperturbable non- 
chalunco and good humour alono loft him able to answer tho suddon 
attack of tho fiery Southern noble, which had paralyzed his com¬ 
panions. “ Everything, M. le Due, that tact and good sonso could 
suggest. But you cannot dam up an avalanche onco on its down¬ 
ward road : no mortal Bkili could arrest his ruin. It was far too 
vast, too complete.” 

Philippo d'Orvdlo scorned as though ho heard nothing ; ho Btood 
thoro in his lloroulcan staturo, with his fiery glaneo Hashing on tho 
men boforo him, his lips drawn into a eloso tight lino undor tin/ 
chestnut shower of his board. Ho only had they sot once before, 
when ho lmd seen a young girl struck and kicked by her owners on 
a winter’s night outside the (juinyHlc, whore he had boen as a 
Pierrot to a barricro hall of ouvriers and grisottos ; and tho man 
who had beaten hor till she moaned where sho lay like a shot fawn, 
lmd been foiled down in tho snow by a single crashing stroke from 
tho arm in wh »se veins ran tho blood of French nobles who had 
charged with (iodofroi do Bouillon, and died with Bayard, and 
fought at lv , undor tho Whito Plume. 

“What is left him?” he asked curtly. Ilia breath eumc short 
and sharply drawn. 

“Nothing, monsoigneur.” 

Trovenna felt liis hate rising against this haughty roysteror, this 
sobered reveller, who camo to challengo tho hopolessness and tho 
completeness of tho devastation he had wrought. lie could not 
rosist tho malicious pleasuvo of standing thoro face to faco with tho 
aristocrat-ally, tho titled boon-companion of tho ruined man, and 
dinning in his ear tho total boggary that had fallen on bis favourite 
and his friend. 

“ Nothing ! Not a shilling!” he repeated, with tho same relish 
with which a hound turns his tongue over his lips after a savoury, 
chirstv plungo of his fangs into tho blood ho is allowed to taste. 

“ ‘ Nothing! ’ Is this place gone ?” 

“ It is going by auction, M. le Due.” 

The curt, caustic complacency of tho answer was not to be 
restrained for all that pmdonco could suggest. 

“ Good God! what ho has suffered !” 
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Tho words broke unconsciously from D’Orvalo’s lips: ho know 
how he had suffered. In tho moment ho almost sufferod as much. 
Due Philippe was rockless, wayward, wasteful of tho goods of the 
earth and the gifts of his brain, was eccentric to the verge of 
insanity, and fooled away his mature years in the follios of u 
Rochester, in the orgies of a Shoridan ; hut ho had a gonerosity as 
wide and a heart as warm as tho strotch of his Southern lauds, ns 
tho light of his Southern suns. For a moment tho grief on him 
had the mastery; then, shaking his hair as a lion shakos its tawny 
mane, he dashed his hand down again on tho marblo breadth of the 
console. 

“ Sold ? By tho heavon above us, never! ” 

Trevenna bov/od with a tinge of ironic imolenco of which ho was 
scarcely aware himself. 

“ It would bo happy if mon.soignour could make his words good ; 
but, unfortunately, creditors are stubborn things. Claroncioux is 
no longer our poor friend’s, but belongs to his claimants. It will 
bo parcelled out by tho auctioneer’s ham in or.” 

“ Never!” 

“ With every respect, M. lo Due, for your very strong negative, I 
fear it is quito impossible that it can take effect. Claroncioux is 
doomed !” 

D’Orville flashed his glanco over him with that mute scorn which 
his grandfather had given to Sanson whon ho sauntored up tho 
stops of tho guillotine as calmly as ho had gono through a minuet 
with Mario Antoinotto c~ Lamballo. 

“ You triumph in your patron’s advoi'iicy, sir. That is but 
inevitable: ovory jackal is content whon tho lion falls ! By tho 
God above us, I tell you Claroncioux shall not bo bartered! ” 

Trevenna shrugged his shouldors. 

“ With every deference, M. le Due, your language, though you 
are a prince, is not polite. With regard to Claroncioux-” 

“ It shall bo mine.” 

Tho words were said as Philippe d’Orviilo could say such whon 
ho choso, with a dignity that none could havo surpassed, with a 
sovereigntv that sat finely on him in its negligent oaso, with a force 
of will which now and then flashed out of his mad caprices and his 
fantastic vagaries, and showod what this man might havo boon had 
ho so willed to lead the world instead of to bo tho hero of a night’s 
wild masking, the king of a scoro of wine-cup rioters. 

“Yours ? Impossible ! ’ ’ 

Trevenna was startled almost into self-betrayal of tho thirst that 
was upon him for the dispersion and destruction of tho lands of 
Clavoncieux,—of tho terror that seized him lest, by .some mischanco, 
any portion of tho bitterness of his fate should be spared to Chandos, 
any fragment of tho home he had been exiled from bo saved from 
ignominy and outrage. 

“Impossible?” echoed Philippe d'Orvulo. “No ono ever says 
the word tome!” 

There was all the superb defiance of the old nobles of Versailles, 
all the disdainful omnipotence of the ancien riyime, in the reply. 
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When he would, he could exert his command as imperiously, as 
intolerantly, as any marshal of Louis Quinze. 

“ Indeed! I fear his creditors will say it.” 

Trevonna could pause neither for the courtesies of custom nor 
the ceremonies to rank; he could have killed, if a glance would 
have slain, this loathed French noble, who, with his soignour’s 
sympathies and his aristocrat’s loyalty to his ordor and his friend, 
camo to arrest the consummation of that unsurpassed edifice of 
vengeance which ho had erected, at such labour and with such 
genius, to crush the might of Olarencioux and lie heavy above a 
suicido’s gravo. 

A fierce oath, passionate as a tornado, broke from under the 
sweeping beard of Due Philippo where ho stood. But that his 
Honour forbade him to strike a man whom his patrician prido 
could not have met and satisfied as his equal, he could have dashed 
Trovonna down on tho hearth ho insulted, with a singlo blow of 
his stalwart right hand. 

“ Say it?” lie repeated. “ By God, then, they shall not. What! 
Parcel his lands out among thioves ? Lot a broker bo master horo 
in his stead ? Foil his homo to somo trader’s new gold ? Never, 
while thero is life left in mo! never, if my own ensiles aro mort¬ 
gaged over my head to get tho money they ask! Whore is your 
country’s graiitudo, that thoy lot his father’s memory go pawn ? 
Whero are all thoso ho benefited, that there is not a voice lifted 
against such shamo ?” 

Trovenna shrugged his shoulders. That this man was a prince 
and a millionaire whom ho bearded ho cared not two straws: he 
only remembered Philippo d’Orvalo as a madman with whoso out¬ 
rageous follies all E11 "ope had rung; ho only rememberod him as 
0110 who clung to t'10 idol tho world had dethroned, and who 
threatened to tear down tho topmost laurel-wreath with which his 
own hand liad crowned his labour of yengeanco. 

“ Monseignerr r d’Orvalo,” ho said, with that malicious banter 
Which Trovenna could no more hold back in his wrath than tho 
leopard in his will hold back his claws, “ if the country spont its 
money on eveiy great man’s extravagant scions, it would have 
some uncommonly uncomfortable legacies. It don’t oven pay its 
own debt; deuco take mo if T can see why it should pay Chandos’ 
because his father once was First Lord of its Treasury, and he has 
seon fit to squander as pretty a property as ever was made ducks 
and drakes of for pictures and dinners and women. As for thoso 
ho benefited,—granted tboy’ro a good many; but if a lot of artists, 
and singors, and dancers, and shabby boys who think themselves 
Shalcspoarcs, and boarded Bohemians who swig bcor whilo they 
boast themselves ltnphaels, wero all t<J club toge.tbor to holp him 
with a shilling subscription, I don’t suppose they’d manage to buy 
back much more than a sholf of his yellow French novola. I’m 
as sorry for him as you can be (you can’t doubt my sincerity; I 
shall nevor got such good dinners); but I candidly confess I don’t 
see, and can’t sco, why, just because he has been a fool and a 
spendthrift, a whole nation of sane people are bound to rush to his 
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lescuo with tlioir purses -wide open. As ho sowed, so ho reaps; 
nobody can complain of that.” 

Due Philippe shook in all his might/ limbs; and as ho looked 
at the speaker planted there lightly, firmly, with his foot apart and 
tha insolenco of triumph irrepressibly spoken in his face and hiif 
attitude, ho could havo leaped forward like a stngbound, and shaken 
all tho life out of him with a singlo gripo. It was with a mighty 
effort that ho kept tlio longing in. 

“If you reap as you sow, M. Trevcnna, you will havo a fine 
harvest of woven homp ! ” ho said, curtly, in tho depths of his brown 
beard, as ho swung with an undisguised loathing from him, and 
turned towards the other mon, who, rnuto with astonishment, and 
out of deforonco for tho rank of tho mad noble who had broken in 
on them thus, stood passive, “ You aro his men of business, are 
you-not?—wrcckors enriched by tbo flotsam and jotsam you savo 
out of his shipwreck ? Listen to me, then. "Whoever they bo, or 
however his creditors hold this place, it shall bo mine. Whatever 

5 >rico they ask, whatever liabilities bo on it, I will givo thorn and 
[ will discharge. Lot them name tho most extravagant their 
extortion can grasp at, it shall not bo chocked; I will moot it. I 
will buy Olaroneioux as it is, from its turrots to its moorlands; 
do you hear ? Not a froo shall bo touched, not a picture bo moved, 
not a stono bo displaced. It shall bo mine. And, hark you hero: 
I offer them their own terms,—all their greed can crave or fancy; 
but toll thorn this, on tho word of Philippe d’Orvalo, that if they do 
not part with it peaceably, if they do not sond their holl-dogs out 
of its places and tako the bidding 1 give thorn, I will so blast their 
names through Europe that their trade and their credit shall bo 
gono for ever, and they shall perish in worse beggary than this that 
they havo caused. Toll them tLat,—Europo can let them know in 
what fashion I keep my oaths,—and with to-morrow mako Claron- 
cioux mino.” 

Tho passionate words quivered out on tho silenco of tho paiiitod 
chamber, furious as a hound’s bay, firm and ringing as an army’s 
sound to assault. Then, without another syllablo, Philippe 
d’Orvalo swung round and strodo out of tho cabinot, his lion eyes 
alight with a terriblo mcnaco, his lion’s mane of hair tossed back, 
lie had said enough. "When onco ho roused from his wild masque¬ 
rades and his headlong Lohemiamsm to use his loonino might 
and to vindicate his princely blood, there was not a man in all 
tho breadth of tho nations that over dared say nay to tho “ Mad 
Duke.” 

Ho saved Clarencioux,—saved it from being sundered in a thou¬ 
sand pieces and givon over to tho spoilers, though ho could not 
save tho honour of its house, tho ruin of its race. Tho world was 
bitterly aggrieved,—it was deprived of bo absorbing a theme, of so 
precious a prize; and Trevenna could have killed him. 

The pyramid of his vengoanco had risen so perfectly, step by 
step, witnout a flaw; it was unbearable to him that tho ono stono 
for its apex should bo wanting, tho one last lino of tho record of 
the triumphs ongravod on it should bo missing. Ho had swopt all 
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I ho herds away, leaving not one; it was unendurable to him. that 
the last coveted ewe-lamb should alone have escaped him. He 
had destroyed Chandos utterly, hopelessly, body and soul, as he 
believed,—slain honour and genius and life in him, without a pause 
in his success. It was intolerable to him that tho last drop should 
not crown the cup, that the green diadom of the Clarencioux woods 
should wreathe its castle untouched, that tho royalties of tho exiled 
race should bo left in sanctified solitudo, in lieu of boing flung out 
to tho crowds and parcelled among the Marseillaise in the desolated 
Courts of tho Princes. 

lie hud longed to see, had it been possible, tho plough pass over 
the lands and tho harrow rake out every- traeo of tho banished race; 
he had longed to see, if he could, tho flamo of tho culturer licking 
up all the beautiful, wild, useless wealth of heather and fern and 
forest lilies; ho had longed to hear tho hammers clang among tho 
woodland stillness, to watch tho oaks crash down under the axe, to 
behold the beauty crushed out under the iron roll and tho timber 
scaffolding of tho now speculators, to know that tho very place and 
name and relics of tho exiled lord were effaced and forgotten. 
Through Philippe d’Orville this last crowning luxury was denied. 

Clarencioux, though ho had driven from it tho last of its race, 
escaped him,—escaped tho indignity, tho oblivion, the desecration, 
he had planned to heap on it; ho had made its hearths desolate, 
hut his arm was hold hack from the final blow with which ho had 
planned to mako them also dishonoured, and to razo their stonos 
as though no fires had over bunmd there,—till shcop should havo 
grazed where kings had feasted, and wheat havo waved where its 
dead rulers had their graves. 

Through Philippo d'Or\ ale it was denied him. 

Thus, some wore f lithful to tho fallen idol: the sun-browned 
men who toiled from dawn to ovening among tho seas of soeding 
grass and tho yellow oceans of tho swelling corn; tho crippled 
dreamer whom his fellows thought an idiot that a child might load; 
tho rockloss wuptuary, tho prince-Bohemian, whom tho world 
called a madman and vested with every vice that libertines can 
frame ; tho dog whom human reason disdains as a bruto without 
speech:—those wero faithful,—thoso only. But they wero many, 
as the world stands. 

Tho two who wero deadliest against him, and chiefest with¬ 
out pity or mercy in his fall, wero the man ho had succoured with 
his friendship and his gold, and tho woman ho had loved and 
honoured. 
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CHAPTER I. 

u FACTLIS DKSCliNSUS AVERNI.” 

It was far past midnight in Paris; a chilly, hitter wintor’s night, 
in tho turn of tlio going year; a night without stars, in which the 
snow drifted slowly down, and tho homeless couched down sliiver- 
ing into a traitorous sleep,—a merciful sloop, from which they 
would wake no more,—an endless sleep, to bo yoarnod for passion¬ 
ately when there can ho no bread for tho parching lips, if breath 
linger in them, no peaco for tho aching eyes, if they wako ng;iin 
to a world of want. 

It was long past midnight in one of the gambling-dons which 
mock tho law in the hidden darkness of their seerot haunts,—tho 
dens which no code will ever suppress, which no legislature will 
ovor prevent. "Whore any vice is demanded, there will ho tho 
supply : let every shape of forbiddaneo bo exorcised as it may, in 
vain. Whorovcr men bo hungered for their own ruin, thoro will 
bo also those who biing their ruin to them. 

This was one of tho worst hells in Paris,—tho worst in Europo. 
Men who dared vonturo nowhere else came horo; mon on whom 
tho grasp of tho law would be laid, woro they seen, camo herb; 
mon who, having exhausted every form of riot and dobauchory, 
had nothing loft except tho gamester’s excitation, camo hero; it 
embraced them all, and finished tho wreck that other ruin had 
begun. Other places allured with colour, with glitter, with enticing 
temptations: this had none of those; it allured with its own deadly 
charm alono, it made its trade terribly naked and avowed; it let 
mon como and stake their lives, and raked tho stako in, and wont 
on without a pause; it was a pandomoniac paradise only for those 
already cursed. 

It was hidden away in one of tho f™lest and most secret nests 
in Paris; its haunt was known to none save its frequenters, and 
nono so frequented it savo those whom somo criminal brand or 
some desperate doom already had marked or claimed. Close at 
hand to it, in an outer chamber, were the hot drinks, the acrid 
wines, the absinthe, and tho opiates that were drunk down by ashen 
lips and burning throats as though they wore water; these alone 
broke tho coascless tenor of tho gambling; these alone shared with 
it the days and nights of those who plunged into tho abyss it 
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opened for them. Often all on through tho dawn, and the noon, 
and tho day, tho flaring gas-jets of its burners would bo kept 
alight: the crowd that filled its room would know nothing oi 
time,—not know even that tho sun had risen. The gay tumult of 
tho summer life of Pans would be waking and shining on all 
around it in tho clear light of tho fresh hours; and still horo whoro 
tho sullen doors barred out all comers the gamesters would play on, 
play on, till they dropped down dead-drunk, or reeled insensible 
with want of food and drugs or nicotines. Tho Morguo had never 
owod so many visitants to any place as it had owod to this; tho 
Bagno had nover received so many desperadoes as it had received 
from hero; tho walls of Bieetro had nover been so filled with 
raving brainless lives, as it had been filled with by tho haunters 
of this don, hidden in tho midst of curling crooked streets an$ 
crowding roofs, liko a viper’s nest under tho swathes of grass. 

These who owned it wero nevor known; tho longest frequenter 
of its room nover know who tho bank was; it was a secrot pro¬ 
found, impenetrable,—guarded as closely as its own oxistonce waa 
guarded from tho million oyes of tho clairvoyant law. No ono know 
that in two or threo superb hotols, with fino carnages, fino dinnors, 
lino linon, with fashionablo wives and blameless reputations, with 
a high namo on tho Bourso and a reception at tho Tuileries, dwelt, 
in pcnco and plenty—tho proprietors. 

Does tho world over guoss how a millionth part of tho money 
that fills it is mado ? Tho world at largo, never ! 

It was far past midnight in tho hell; tho gas-glare foil on the 
painted faces of unsox ed women, and on tho haggard brows of 
mon who had played on horo all through tho day and played on 
through tho night. Tho croupiers wero rolievod at intervals: the 
gamblers novor moved; they liung there till tho sheer physical 
powors of life gavo way, and famino forced thorn from tho tables; 
stirloss and breathless, only at long intervals ronding thomsolvos 
from it to take tho drugs and tho stimulants that soddoned their 
senses, they wovo riveted thoro by ono universal, irresistiblo fasci¬ 
nation. Features of every varied kind wero seen in tho gaudy 
Haro of tho gas; but tboy all wore the samo look,—the thirsty, 
sleopless, intense look of ravonous oxciiemont. It was not tho 
polished serenity of fashionable kursaals, tho impassive languor of 
aristocratic gaming-tables, tho self-destruction, takon with a light 
word, of the salles of Baden, of Homburg, of Monaco; it was 
gambling in all its unreined fevor, in all its naked excitation, 
m all its headlong dolirium, in all “ its arid quest for wealth 
midst ruin.” 

Thore is a vast error in which tho world believes,—that game- 
stors aro movod by tho lust of gain only, by tho desire of greed, by 
tho longings of avarice. It is not so; tho money won, they toss it 
hack without an instant’s panso, to risk its loss at venture. 
Avarice is no part of the delirium which allures them with so 
oxh’austloss a fascination; tho spell that binds them is the hazard . 
Givo a gamester thousands, he cares for the gold only to purchase 
with it that delicious, feverish, intoxicating charm of chance. 
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There is a dolight in ita agony, a sweetness in its insanity, a 
drunken, glorious intensity of sensation in its limitless swing 
between a prince’s treasures and a beggar’s death, which lends 
life a sense never known before,—rarely, indeed, once tasted, over 
abandoned. 

There was scarcely even a sound in tho fatal place. Once now 
nnd then an oath, a blasphemy, or a shuddering gasping breath 
broko the charmed stillness, in which tho click of tho roulotto-ball, 
the rattle of tho dice, or tho rapid monotono of tho croupiers 
reigned otherwiso alone. The room was crowded. Men who had 
grown old and gray and palsied waiting on tho capricos of tho 
colour,—men who had wasted on tho framing of cabals intellects 
that might have rivalled Newton’s or Descartos*,—men who had 
consumed their youth in this madness, and, young yet, looked for 
nothing save a death in a hospital and a pauper’s unownod gravo, 
—men who had flung away high birth, high gifts, high chances, 
and camo hero to wear out the fow Inst hours of dishonoured lives, 
—mon with oyos in which tho -wasted gonius of a mighty mind 
looked wistfully out through tho bloodshot mists of a drunkard’s 
sight,—men who had tho trackers of turf-law or of social law in 
their trail, and, hiding for vory life, know no nest surer than tliis 
foul one,—all these were hero in the tawdry glitter of tho flaring 
gas-jets. And there woro women, too,—somo young, some 
fearfully young,—loveless and rouged, and hacking bitter coughs, 
or laughing ghastly laughs, playing, playing, playing insatiate, 
with the thirsty, eager, c 1 owlish glare aching in thoir paintod oyes 

Among thorn stood Chandos. 

The look which had sot on his face the night that ho had left 
Olnroncioux had novor left it; its glorious beauty survived tho 
ravages of misery, tho gaunt sleeplessness of a gamestor’s days, 
tho wreck of all greater, better, higher things in him. Nothing 
could stamp it out uttorly; but it had something moro fearful 
than any one of tho other faces crowded round them. It survived 
to show all that ho had boon,—to mark moro utterly all ho had 
bocome. 

For he had fallen very low. 

No had met calamity greatly; ho hail been tempted to sell his 
honour for passion’s sake, and ho had ropulsod tho tempi ation; ho 
had boon allured to evado justico, and secure comparative pcaco, 
by acting a lie to tho world ; ho had refused, and had given up all, 
to remain with a stainless honesty and a conscience uncondcmnod. 
IIo had done these thiugs with a suddon power of wiil, a sudden 
6 teel-kuit strength of resolve, that had sprung in tho instant of 
their nGed, giants full-armed, from the voluptuous unhooding 
indolence and indulgence of his lifo. But characters cannot change 
in a day; endurance may bo forged hard in the flamo of adversity, 
but it will give way many a timo first, and melt and writhe and 
bfend and break at last. When all had been done, all ended, all 
sacrificed, all lost, the force which had sustained him had broken. 
down, the utter reaction followed. 

The habits of his lifo had left him with no shield; the temper of 
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his creeds had loft him with no shelter, against tho storm that had 
burst over him. His only knowledge had been how to enjoy; none 
had ever taught him how to suffer. A limitless indulgence had 
been the master of his existence; he had no comprehension of 
calamity. With latont greatness, ho had dominant weakness; aa 
the limbs that lie ever on couches of down are enervated and sinew¬ 
less, so his nature that had basked ever in the warmth and tho 
light of enjoyment, had no stamina to bear the crushing desolation 
that struck all from his hands at one blow. 

In the moment of emergence, of temptation, ho had rison equal 
to it, rison above it, and been great; in tho darkness that followed, 
in the darkness in which he was driven out into exile, stripped, 
mocked, abandoned, left in beggared solitude, to drift to his gravo 
as ho would, ho sank undor tho burden that he bore. A strong 
man might have gone down powerloss under the accumulated 
anguish, the blasted devastation, of such a fate. Ho who had 
known nothing but tho caress of fortune from his birth, ho who 
had all the loathing of pain and of deformity of the Achrcan nature, 
ho who had never folt a dosire unfulfilled, a command unaccom¬ 
plished, ho who had been pliant to frailty, yielding to effeminacy, 
could havo no sustaining forco to enable him to face and to con¬ 
tend with the destruction that smote him to tho earth. All who 
had kissod his feot forsook him as though ho were plaguo-stricken; 
there was little marvel that ho forsook himself. 

Ho seemed to walk liko a blind man through a starless night; 
ho had neither sight nor knowledge: all that was left to him was 
the consciousness of misery, the power to suffer; the power to en¬ 
dure was dead. lie drifted senselessly on, far on evil roads, far 
towards the murder a him of all that ho had once been. Ho lived 
in infinite wretchedness, and tho very memory of all better things 
died out in him. Thcro is no arrest in a downward road. In tho 
way of honour and honesty, and every holier thought and loftier 
effort, life pi 1 ' obstacles breiist high ; but in descent there is no 
barrier, down tho ioc-slopo thoro is no pauso, till tho broken limbs 
aro dashed to pieces in tho black crovasso below. 

In tho sheer instinct for covert in which tho hunted animal un¬ 
consciously finds his lair, ho had made his way to tho safo solitude 
and secrecy of a great city. Ho shunnod oveiy sign, every sight, 
that could recall tho world he had left to him, or him to it. The 
placo of his refuge was known to none; it was hidden among tho 
innumerable roofs of a close quarter; it was quitted only at night 
or in tho carliost gray of the morning, and quitted then only tor 
tho gambling-dens. Thero was not a creature with him or near him 
that ho had known or loVed, save his dog. A burning fovor con¬ 
sumed him nt times; at all others ho was sunk in a lothargy more 
dangorous for his reason than even the oblivion of opium-dreams. 
Tho loss of lands, of wealth, of power, he would have mot with tho 
courago of raco and of manhood; it was the desertion of every 
creaturo ho had aided, of every life he had loved, it was the Judas- 
betrayal of all he had trusted, that had killed all strength and all 
lifo in him , 
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Ho lived in intonse wrotchednoss; the littlo gold ho had on his 
person was not so much as ho had spent on a woman’s bracelet, on 
an hour’s entertainment. The absolute fangs of want might bo 
upon him in a singlo day. He who had feasted emperors moro 
brilliantly than thoy reigned in their own courts, and who had only 
spoken a wish to have it fulfilled as by enchantment, might any 
day want actually bread. Every thing around him, ovory thing 
touched or seen or heard, was such as would have been loathsome 
and unendurable to his voluptuous and fastidious habits a fow 
short weeks beforo : yet these ho was barely conscious of; ho was 
lost in the stupefaction of a misery too great to have any othor 
sense awake in it. Now and then ho would glaiico with a shudder 
round tlio places to which ho wandered; now and then ho would 
turn sickening from tho food offered him; more often all things 
passed him unnoted, and in his eyes thoro came gradually tho lustre¬ 
less dreamy vacancy which prosages tho rupture of Iho reason, tho 
dulling of tho brain. Eur hours ho would lie prostrated. When 
ho rose, it would only ho to drag liis limbs wearily out into tho 
night, and go to tho garning-holls, where intoxication as sure, and 
even yet moro deadly, was to bo found, where alono ho gained such 
gold as butliued to koep life in him, and to givo him a stake to cast 
again. 

Strangely enough, tho temptress favoured him. Hazard of (on 
allures her prey with that merciless mercy, and lills his hands only 
to hold him closer in her coils, llo won enough to keop life in him, 
—such as lifo was now. 

This was tho issue to which his career had como; this was tho 
iiito to which he, who in Lis bright visionary childhood had vow'od 
to rival in his nation’s^tory tlio chivalrous honour of an Arthur’s 
fame, had come; his pndo trampled out, his genius drownod*in 
drugs, his waking hours consumed in tho gambler’s delirium, 
almost all manhood slain in him. The Hebrew’s thought was 
right: his enemy’s work on hiin was worso than murder. It was 
a terriblo abasement, a tumble surrender; it was iiailty, cowardico, 
suicide; but the storm had beaten down oil his onco proud head 
till it hung in a slave’s shame. Existence had grown so hideous to 
him that ho sunk beneath its ceaseless torture, longing alono for 
death. 

Thoso who have from early years been tried in tho fires of afflic¬ 
tion may grow tho sterner, firmer, moro highly tempered for it, liko 
tho wrought steel; but thoso to whom it has boon wholly unknown 
in the suit sensuousness of a joyous lifo, stagger and fall swooning 
at tho first intolerable breath of its blasting furnaco. 

Charidos stood now amidst the crowd about tho play-tables, in 
companionship with much of all that was worst and most desperate 
in Paris. Ho did not know them; ho scarcely knew how vile tho 
character of many round him was. liis license had been the licenso 
of a graceful Catullus ; his sins had been Iho soft bins of an elegant 
♦Sardunapalus; he know nothing of tho .ignominy of great cities; 
ho knew nothing of tho coarse criminality of such as those who 
harboured and gambled here. lie had strayed to its haunt 
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by cbanco; ho returned again and again for the sake of its 
secrecy, its opium-drugged wines, its reckless play. Ho had no 
knowledge ol‘ the companions with whom he was thrown; ho was 
too uttony lost in his own miseiy to note or to loathe them, whilst 
they looked on, half awed, haif curious, at ono whom all Paris 
know by namo and sight, whoso history all know also, as he camo 
among them day after day, night aftor night, with that deathless 
beauty, that inextinguishable grace left in nira, as they were loft 
in the slaughtered body of Alcibiades, to show how royal a blood 
had run in his veins, how mighty, how majestic, how hopeless a 
wreck was there. 

Onco ono of them touched Ins aim,—a young girl, not twenty. 

“ Why aro you hero Y You are as beautiful as a god 1 You are 
not like us—yet.’* 

Ho looked at her with a dull vacancy, and answered nothing, as 
ho filled a glass with brandy. Sho thrust the opiate ho had mixed 
with it back to his hand. 

“ Ilrink enough to kill yourself at once. Don’t livo to bo what 
you will bo. Such as you go to a madhouse.” 

Her words dreamily pierced through the semi-insensibility of his 
brain: ho sot the opiato down undrunk,—for that once. Ho thought 
of tho dead man who had bado him meet liis fato, whatever his fate 
became; but the next moment ho was again at tho gaming-table, 
the noxt moment only its mad tempting was remembered. 

Ho novel* heeded what ho won, what ho lost, though ho know 
that tho very food of tho noxt day hung in tho hazard; ho would 
have blessed tho famine that should have killed him. ."But ho had 
tho gamester’s instinct in him ; tho gamester’s peril alono gave him 
an oblivious intoxica .ion; ho never left it, except when ho wandered 
Gift to somo bloopiiig-placo and llung himself down to sleep, well- 
nigh as lihdossly as tho dead sloop, hours, perhaps days through. 

So months had gone with him. Tho splondid strength and stamina 
of his frame ' esisted tho ravages that wero consuming them; hut 
what was worse than tho body perishod: tho mind decayed, swiftly, 
suroly. 

Tho golden summer, tho ruddy autumn, tho bitterness of early 
winter, had passed; ho noted no change of seasons ; night and day 
wero alike to him; ho only dully wondered how long life would 
curso him by leaving its throb in his heart, tho breath in his lips. 

Ho hud played thirty-six hours now at a stretch, among tho 
painted womon and tho haggard men who filled this pandemonium. 
Ho had played on till ho had lost all,—tho only timo that he had 
over done so ; tho last franc was staked and swept away. Ho stood 
blankly gazing down at tho tables; ho felt that tho means of gain¬ 
ing tho ono intoxication that was precious to him was gone, ho had 
no remcmbranco that it turned him on tho streets a beggar. Tho 
pager throngs, seeing tho card pass without his stako being laid on 
it, pu&hod fiercely, ravenously, to got his noaror place. Ho lot 
them take it, moving as a somnambulist, and mado his way out 
down tho staircaso and through tho low, masked side door that 
alone lent admittance to the gambling-rooms; the face of the house 
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was moroly a fruitoror’s and a tobacconist’s shops. IIo went out 
mechanically ; ho know ho must got moro gold or go without this, 
which had become tho singlo craving necessity oi' life. Whero ? 
Ho who had owned tho aristocracies of wholo nations as his friends, 
and had given to all who asked, as though tho world wore his, had 
not a shilling now to, get him bread. 

He walked on aimlessly, unheeding tho snow which poured down 
on hi& baro head, tho cutting north wind that blow liko an ico-blast. 
It was between threo and four in tho morning; tlicro was scarco 
a soul abroad. In tho quarter where ho was low carriages over 
rolled, and tho thieves and revellers who tilled it wero mostly 
housed in some den or another in tho inclement weather. Tho dog 
followed him closely; otherwiso I10 was almost alono in tho tortuous, 
endless streets, whoso windings ho took without knowing whither 
they led him. Tho bitter rush of tho wind lifted tho masses of 
his hair, tho sleet drovo in his eves, tlio cold chilled him to tho 
bono; bo was adrift in tho streets of l’aris, without a sou to got 
him food or bed,—ho who a low months before bad reigned tboro 
in a splendour passing tho splendour of princes! 

Ho longed for death,—longed as never man yet longed for life. 
Tho unspeakable physical misery alono passed his strength; to the 
nerves that had shrunk from pain, to tho senses that had boon 
f lei‘pod in every pleasure, to tho tastes that had loathed unsightli¬ 
ness* as a torture, to the habits that had boon enervated in all tho 
richness of enjoyment, the wretchedness that was now his portion 
was horrible beyond tho utterance. 1 lo who had never known what 
an hour’s suffering, what a moment’s denial, were, now endured 
cold, and exposure, and need of food, and all tho racking pangs 
of want and fever, liko any houseless beggar starving in tbo uiglifc. 

IIo wandered on and on,—still always in tho same quarter, still 
always keeping, by sheer instinct, far from all that ho had onco 
known,—far from all that bad so lately seen him in tbo magntti- 
conco of bis reign. IIo wandered on, under tho lowering walls of 
pont-up dwellings, through tho driving of tho slowly-falling snow, 
against the cutting breath of tho ico-chill air. A strange faintness 
stolo on him, a strango numbness seized his limbs; ho began to 
loso all sen so of tbo keen blasts that blew against him; tho in¬ 
tensity of cold began to yield place to a dreamy exhaustion and 

E rostration, half weary, half soothing: bo folt sleep stealing on 
im,—deep as death. He bad no wish to resist, no power to over¬ 
come) it; tho languor stolo over all bis frame, his limbs failed him'; 
bo sank down and stretched himself out as on some welcome bed, 
with a heavy sigh, lying there on tho snow-covered ground, with 
tho snow falling on liis closed eyes and tho wind winding among 
bis hair. Tbo dog couched down and pressed its silky warmth 
against bis breast; profound rest 6 tole on him: bo know no moro. 
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CHAPTER, II. 

“WHERE ALL LIFE DIES, DEATH LIVES.” 

There was intense solitudo in tho (lark, cheerless night; Iho snow 
drifted noiseless down; nowand then tho wild winds broko and 
howled with a hollow moan: all elso was very, still,—still as tho 
starless, ink-black skioa that bent above. Ono shadow alono 
moved through tho gloom that a yellow lamp-light hero and there 
only served to make moro impcnotrablo,—a shadow frail, bent, 
dolicato as a woman’s, feeble as that of age,—tho shadow of a 
cripple. 

lie dragged himself along with slow mid painful effort; when 
no passed under ono of tho lamps, its glare t-hoiio on a face fair and 
spiritual, with great dark dreaming eyes, that looked out of. the 
snow-llakos wearily,—the lace of Guido Lulli.* The fragile, help¬ 
less, pain-worn Provencal, who shuddered from cold as a young 
fawn will shudder in it, and who had bn roly till now quitted the 
chamber whero ho wove his melodious fancies and forgot a world 
with which ho could havo no share, was out in tho bitternoss of tho 
winter’s night, on a quest that his fidelity had never slackened in 
through many months of vain foil and fruitless search. Tho search 
was ended now. 

Hit. foot touched tho oiitflung arm of the form that lay prostrate, 
half on tho stone of tho steps on which it had sunk, half on the 
road to whicli the limbs had been stretched in tho strango peace 
and languor which nad come with tho slumber of cold and fasting. 

The snow had fallen faster and heavily in the last few moments ; 
it covered the hands, and was shod whito and thick upon the un¬ 
covered hair aud upturnod brow. A lamp burned just above; its 
flickor, gloving dully through tho raw gray mist, shone on the 
(leath-liko calm of tho features in tho breathless rest of sleep from 
which few ever awaken. Lulli stoopod and looked; then, with a 
great cry, sank down on his knees beside tho senseless form. lie 
knew it in a glance, all changed though it was * his search was 
over. 

Tho dog lifted his head and gave a moaning of recognition, half 
of joy, half of entreaty; but ho would not stir from whore ho 
crouched on his master’s breast, lending with his warm breath and 
his curly hair and his massive strength, such aid and protection as 
lie could against tho blasts of tho storm and tho chills of tho night. 
If any life lingered, ho had savod it. 

Lulli raised his voice in a shout for aid; helpless and weak as 
he was in nil actions for himself, loyalty and gratitude gave him 
'ho strength of giants to savo the man who in his own extremity 
had saved him. 

Thoro was no answor to his call, lie was alone in tho bleaknoss 
and tho darkness of tho wintry dawn, with ono whom ho firmly 
belioved to bo dying '-dying of cold, of exposure, and of want, 
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the man whom but a year before he had known in every luxury 
and overy pleasure that the world could givo,—tho man who hull 
conio to him in tho summer-heats of Spain as the saviour of 
his life and art, who had seemed to him tho very incarnation of 
beauty, of joy of splendid manhood, of proud, rejoicing, perfect 
strength. 

Tho roll of a carriago coming slowly, and muffled on tho whitened 
roads, smote on his ear at last; he raised a louder cry, with nil tho 
power ho could gather. Ho heard a woman’s voice from tho 
interior bid tho coachman stop and wait. In tho dull gleam of 
tho lamp ho could seo tho glitter of jewels Hash as she leaned out; 
her words camo strangely clear to him through the frosty darkness, 
as sho asked, in French,— 

“ What is it ¥** 

“ Ono dying,—and from cold! ” 

••'Dying! Wait while 1 seo,” said tho voice ho had* heard, as 
tho form ho could dimly pcrccivo through tho gloom swayed hum 
tho carriage-stops and camo towards him; a woman who had been, 
who indeed was still, very lovely; a woman whoso youth was 
waning, hut who still was young; a woman in rich costly draperies 
that tho yellow light glittered on, and with tlio blue gleam of 
sapphires abovo her brow. She was IVatiix Lennox. 

A moment, and sho stood besido Lulli, disregarding tho snow¬ 
flakes that drovo against her, and tho icy wind that blew through 
her scarlet cashmeres. Sho was a woman of swift impulse, of warm 

pity. 

“ Is ho dying, you say?” sho asked, with an iniinito gentleness 
in her voice, while sho stooped to look at tho prostrato form. SI10 
started with a loud cry. 

“Chandos!—merciful neaven 1 ” 

Her lips turned very pale. 1 Icr voieo tromblod. 

“ Oh, lloavcn, what a wreck! 1 liavo seen so many, yot no\or 
ono liko this ! ” 

Sho was silent a moment, gazing down at tho senseless features, 
and softly touching, with a caressing hand, tho dead gold of tho 
hair, all wot and whitened by tho driving of tho kiiow. Then sho 
turned with a nervous energy; sho was impetuous and rapid, and 
linn in act. 

“ lie is not dead,” sho said, impatiently ; “ but ho will dio if ho 
stay there. Lift him into my carriago, quick ! We must get him 
warmth and stimulants; my house is so fur oil*, and there is no fit 
place here- 

“My lodging is not distant. Lot him como thcro,” pleaded 
Lulli, pkeously, whilo ho drew tho inanimate hands closer into his 
own, as though afraid ho should bo robbed again of tho ono so long 
lost, so terribly found. 

“Yes, yes; anywhere that is near!” sho answered, rapid.’/, 
while she flung tho scarlet down-lined draperies sho wore about 
the half-dead limbs, and stood, regardless of tho blasts that howled, 
and of the heavy icy mists that descended on the earth liko bheots 
of solid water, as her servants, at her bidding, raised him and laid 
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him gently down upon tho cushions of her carriage. She felt 
nothing of tho searching wind, nothing of tho drenching storm, 
nothing of fho ilakes that wore driven against her delicate skin and 
her masked-hall dress. Her eyes were dim with tears; her lips 
shook; her heart ached. 

“ llow many fallen I have seen ! ” her thoughts ran; “yet nover 
such a fall as his.” 

"When lifo and senso returned to Chandos, ho was stretched 
beforo a wood fire, that shed its ruddy, uncertain light over a 
darkened room; tho dog was licking his hands and murmuring its 
lovo over him wlicro ho lay; and Lesido him, watching him, were 
tho musician and tho richly-lined and delicato form of Beatrix 
Lennox. 

“ Claroncieux?” ho muttered, dreamily. It was tho one loss 
ever at his heart, tho one name ever in his thonghis. 

It struck Ihoso who heard it with a pang; they knov/ how end¬ 
less must ho this longing, how endless this loss. 

Lulli stooped over him, his voico very broken. 

“ Mon seigneur, do you not know me ?” 

Chandos looked at him dreamily, blindly. II is head foil back 
with a sigh of weariness. 

“ No, no; if you had been merciful, you would have l.-t mo die.” 

Tho words told his listeners more unuirnlully, moie utleiJy, than 
any others could have done, how bdicr to him had become the 
burden of tho lifo once so rich and gracious. 

Beatrix Lennox, alia it a woman who had known tho world in 
phases that harden and dull and lill with an ironic mockery for 
most emotions, thosi who do so know it, looked on at him, whore 
ho lay, w ith eyes o ' pathetic pain, dim and aching with unshed 
tears. Sho had seen him but so late in all tlio glory of his kingly 
mapbood, of bis unshadowed youth ! 

Lulli, bis vo*co broken with the weeping that shook him like a 
young child, stooped over him, passionately praying for his recog¬ 
nition. 

“Monseigneur! my master, my friend, my saviour! look at 
me ; you know me ?” 

Tho long-familiar tones readied tho brain, dulleii oy cold and 
want of food. 

Chandos lifted his eyelids, laden still with tho sleep that had 
been so nearly tho sleep of death, and saw Beatrix Lennox. IIo 
remembered them both tfyen, and, in tho old instincts of his cour¬ 
tesy to women, strovo to rise. TVith an effort ho staggered to his feet, 
and loaned heavily against tho high slato shell' abovo tho waim 
wood-piled blazing bcarth. Ho could not speak; tko sight of tlicso 
two faces so well known in his past—that past which seemed 
severed from him as by tho gulf of a lifotimc—brought hack with 
a flood of memories on liis slowly waking thoughts what lio had 
boon, what ho was. They, looking on him and seeing the ruin a 
fow months had wrought, did not know how vast, how terriblo the 
change was in him moro utterly than ho himself. 
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His eyes closed involuntarily with, a shudder, no had buried his 
life in the dens of tho populous city to escape sight of all those onco 
familiar to and with him. That any of thoso should meet liim 
new was torturo almost unbearable to the pride ‘which survived in 
him above all that had sought to shame and stay it. 

“ How do I eomo here?” ho said, feebly, wliilo his gozo wan¬ 
dered towards them witli tho pathetic glance of a man paralyzed, 
who^0 eyes alono can speak. 

“ Tho cold had struck you, and you had fallen,” answered 
Heat fix Lennox, in her voice that fell on him like soothing music. 
“My carriage was near ; wo brought you to M. Lulli’s room. You 
are weak still; tho night was so bitter. Wait and rest before 
you speak.” 

Slio restrained tho tears that choked her utterance ; for, with the 
fact that nature gave her, sho divined how fearful must bo to him 
tlie knowledge that they had found him in his destitution and his 
suilcring,—they, who had been the companions of his glittering 
prosperity, tho one tho recipient of his widest charity, tho other 
the guest of his gayest hours. Sho sought to hido her own know* 
ledge of it as sho could. 

Lulli could exercise no such, self-restraint; he knelt at Ckandos* 
feet, his head bowed iu liis hands, his heart half broken. 

“ Oil, monsoigneur,” lie murmured, passionately, piteously, 
“ how have 1 searched for you! how have 1 grieved for you! I 
Bought you night and clay,—sought you living or dead. Could you 
not have trusted one f 'ould you not have lot one go out with you 
to your oxilo Y” 

C’handos looked down on him. 

“ Forgive mo, Lulli, 1 forgot yon would bo faithful.” 

“ You never forgot! ” cried tlie musician, lifting liis head oagorly, 
while ho Hung back tho silky masses of his dark luiir oil* liis eyes. 
“ You nover forgot mo; you only forgot yourself! You romom- 
bored my needs, you remembered my helplessness, you remem¬ 
bered to savo mo and servo mo to tho lust: all you forgot was how 
I loved you ! ” 

Chanilos stretched out bis hand to him with his old gesture; lie 
could not answer, tho Provencal's fidelity moved him too deeply, 
stirred him too bitterly, in its contrast with the abandonment of 
well-iugh every oilier. 

-Beatrix Lennox drew nearer, and laid her hand sot By on his 
arm. 

“You were very near death an hour ago. Rest now, and take 
whnt I bring you.” 

With*tho skill and tlie speed of her sex, sho brought him with 
hor own hands some food and somo warm and fragrant coffee, 
standing thero in hor masquerado-dress all glittering with Vene¬ 
tian gems and Venetian grace, with tho ruddy wood-tiro light 
upon her, as sho had stood in tho driving down-pour of tlio snow¬ 
storm. Tho hand that held him the food so tenderly had but just 
laid arido tho black’ coquette Venetian mask of her opera-ball; but 
of a surety tho ministration was not less gentle, tho heart that 
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prompted it not less full of divino charity, than if it had jmt cast 
asido tho gray serge of a religious recluse. 

It was tho first food for months from which ho had not turned iu 
loathing; ho took it with a gratitude that, though his eyes alone 
spoke, sank into her memory for ever. She saw, what Lulli did 
not see, that it was the first he had taken for many hours, and 
that long fasting had done its work on him not loss surely than tho 
winter night. 

“ Can lie want bread ?” 6ho thought, with a quiver of horror. 
Heartless though tho world called her, this rcine yaiJlarde of a 
lawless court, she would* havo gono and sold her jewols and 
her cashmeres to bring him gold, had she not known by instinct 
that, though ho might dio of hunger, ho would never take an 
alms. 

“ I owo you a great debt, Mrs. Lonnox,” he said, simply, as hia 
eyes rested on hor, all the light dead in them, a heavy languor 
weighing down their lids, and a haggard darkness circling thorn, 
but with their weariness, a look of infinite thankfulness to hor 
and to tho one man who alono had nevor forsukon and reviled 
his memory. 

“ You owo mo nono.” Tho words wore very low, as sho stood 
swaying to and fro tho gold strings of hor Venetian mask. “I 
owed you some timo ago a far greater ono.” 

“Owed mo?” 

His senses and his momory wore still dim; warmth and, with 
warmth, lilb wore fast ilowing back into his voins, but he felt, 
as ono in a droam; tho faces ho looked on wore so familiar, 
tho place was so strange, he could not disontangle fact from 
fantasy. 

“Yes!” 

She came closer towards him, standing thore in tho reflection of 
the blazing wood, with tho scarlet and black folds of her masquerade- 
dress swooping downward in tho glow, and her haughty, handsome 
face turned to him with an inoxpressiblo sweetness and tenderness 
tremulous upon it. Tho thought woko in him vaguely, even in 
that moment, Had this woman loved him? Sho, swift to read 
unspoken thoughts, guessed it. 

“ l)o not think that,” she said, with a srailo of infinite sadness. 
i I never loved you ; it is very long sinco my heart boat. But I 
would servo you anyhow,—anywhere,—if 1 could. Do you ro- 
membor being witli mo at an opera-suppor at tho Maison Doreo, 
years and years ago ? No! how should you ? It was only 
memorable to me. Some German prince gave the supper,—who I 
forgot now; but there wero women present with whom even I 
abhoiTod association. The jests were very free, the license very 
Unchecked, and I—I had forfeited the right to resent. You alone 
noticed it,—you alone pitiod mo; you went and spoke in a 
whisper to the prince. Ho laughed aloud. 1 Tho Lennox, who is 
she to-—’ You silonced him. ‘ She was at least the daughter of 
a gallant gentleman; that should not be forgotten.* Thou you 
ea rn* to me with your gentle courtesy, and ofibred' to take mo to my 
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carriage. Ah ! I was wrong to say I novor loved you. 1 loved you 
then ! I never forgot it,—I never shall.” 

Chandos looked at her with a great gratitude, and yet a pain 
wellnigh as great; tenderness shown him subdued and touched 
him as it subdues and touches a woman. 

“God knows it was Jrillo enough. If others remembered as 
you do-” 

He paused; no words ovor escaped him that could sound like 
a lament for tho ingratitudo that had forsakon him on ovory side. 

“Ah,” film said, passionately, “ it was no trifle to wc. IT ever I 
can repay it—if it be twenty years bento—I will, let tho payment 
cost what it may.” 

Tho promise was very hurriod and broken in its utteranco for 
tho most fluent and most eloquent woman of her tiino. &ho took 
his hands and bent over them. 

“ If you could let mo servo you ! ” sho murmured, as softly as 
his mother could havo breathed him her farowoll; then, with a 
long, loving gage, sho left him, tho black and scarlet hues of hor 
draperies lost in tho gloom of the fire-shadows. Sho could havo 
stayed with him, stayed with him willingly, to aid, to tond on, to 
assist him with every ministry that love, with which no touch of 
passion blent, could givo; but sho know him to bo very proud; 
sho saw that pride was not dead, but lived in passionato pain 
beneath calamity; she felt that tho fewer eyes tlicro woro upon him 
now, tho better could ho boar tho knowlodgo that they had found 
• him, a homeless wandei dying in tho stroots of Pans. So, true 
to her unselfish instinct, and guided by a tendornoss higher than 
compassion, sho left him,—sho whom the world called an adven¬ 
turess, without pity and without conscience. 

As sho passed from tho chamber, ho sank down wearily und 
faintly, his head bowed on his breast, bis limbs stretched out in 
racking misery from cold and stiffness in tho heat of tho leaping 
flames. He, who in his superb completeness of strength and of 
health had never known what tho illness of a day was, suffered 
now every ill of mind and body,—suffered almost more in the, 
moment, when the roviving warmth and tho stimulant of tho 
choicer food gave him tho power of vivid consciousness, than ho 
had done in tho stupor of his opium-drugged senses. Yet no 
word, scarcely any sign, escaped him of what ho suffered; thorn 
was too proud an instinct in him still. Lulli watched him silently; 
tho dog nestled close in the light of tho hearth. For many moments 
thoro was not a sound in tho chamber; 6hccr physical aching pain 
woro Chandos down, seeming to load him with tho woight of iron 
chains,'to burn him with tho scorch of fire. lie wished—ho 
wished to God—that they had loft him in that dreamless slumber 
upon tho snow to die, with no moro knowlodgo of tho life ho 
quitted than tho frozen stag that stretches out its stiffened limbs 
upon some desolate moor-sido. 

Gradually, slowly, bodily exhaustion conquered;' tho pangs that 
rackod his frame were soothed to comparative peaco by tho after¬ 
action of the opiates he had so long takou; the warmth of the 
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heart!) lulled him to rost; his eyes closed, his breathing grew 
gontlor and moro oven; ho stretched himself out -with a weary sigh, 
is ho had dono in the darkness of the streets, and ho slept at last 
jls ho had novor slept sinco tho night ho learned tho story of his 
ruin,—slept for hour on hour, with scarce a breath that stirred tho 
rtillnoss of his repose or could bo heard upon tho silenco. That 
rtloep saved him from tho fato which tho girl in tho gaming-den 
had foroseon for him if he lived. 

Whon he awoke tho sun was high in the western skies; it was 
far after noon. Lulli sat beside him, watching with a patience no 
length of vigil could exhaust; tho dog lay asleep ; the ruddy glow 
of tho groat fire on tho hearth was dying down, 1 bough its intenso 
boat still filled tho clinmbor. Ilis oyes, as they unclosed, met 
Lulli’s resting on him with that unwearied spaniel look which had 
scarco ever relaxed its watch over that reposo which so resembled 
death. 

“Is it you, Guido?” ho asked, faintly. “Ah, yes, I remem¬ 
ber. And you have been waiting by mo tliovo so many hours ! ” 

Tho Provencal etrovo to smilo, though tho tears stood thick in 
lii.s oyes. 

“ Monsoigneur, I would novor weary of that.” 

“ I know. Thoro are few liko you.” 

“ Monsoigneur, if nil those whom you onco served wero liko /no, 
thoro would bo many throngs.” 

Chandos nnswored nothing; ho raised himself on his lift arm, 
and lay on tho hearth, gazing nt ihe flicker of tho crimson flame, 
at tho fall of tho gray noiseless ash. 

Tho deadliest pang to Richard PI ant a genet, in all tho bitterness 
of his discrowned fortunes, was when liis hound, who loved him, 
who carossod him, who had been fed from his hand, and had slept 
by his pillow, wont from him to fawn on llolingbroko. “ 11 vuvs 
miora> it m'Shiyuera” said tho forsaken king, — a whole history of 
infidelity in the brief pathetic words. Tho deadliest pang of his lost 
royalties to Cuandos lay in the abandonment of all, save this poor 
cripple, whom ho had loved and saved, and who had caressed him 
in tho days of his purple and his power. 

“ You can toll mo,” ho said suddenly,—his voice was very 
hushed, and camo with effort through his lips,—“ what is the fato 
of—of ” 

“ CiaronciouxP” 

ITo bent his head. 

Tho musician looked nt him eagerly. 

“Did you not know? Monsoigneur d’Orvfrlo has bought tho 
wholo.” 

Chandos looked up, a flush of breathless gratitude, of incredulous 
relief, banishing for tho momont all tho broken, aged, colourless 
pain from, his faco. 

“ Is it true ? Philippo d’Orvfilo ? ” 

“Would I cheat you? True as that wo live. Ho forced them 
to surrender it to him,—bought it untouched, undespoilod.” 

* Thwik God! ” . 
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Ho coyored his face with his hands, and for tho only timo in all 
his advorsity, save tho moinont when old Harold Gelart had spoken 
under tho olms of the western terrace, great, storm-drops forced 
tkomsolvos through his closed lids and liis clonched fingors, and foil 
one by one, like tho rain before a tempest. 

.Far more to him than any mercy to himself was the mercy which 
had saved Claroncioux from sacrilogo, and barter, and destruc¬ 
tion. 

“ Monsoignour d’Orvalo has it,” pursued tho swift sweot voico of 
tho rrovenyal. “ Not a tree will bo touched, not a thing bo dis¬ 
placed. Ho sent for mo, and bade mo livo thoro; but I could not: 
it would have brokon my heart. Ho nns sought for you every¬ 
where ; ho has longed to lind you; ho would havo you return to* it 
as though it wero your own still.” 

Chamlos shivorod where ho sat. 

“77 I ;im dead to it for ever.” 

Ho could not havo borne to look upon tho purple dislanco of its 
woods, ho could not havo homo to stand bosido tho far-olf course 
of tho mere river that tlowod towards it,—ho who hud forfoitod his 
birthright. 

Lulli was silent; his eyes wetched over, with a dog-liko lovo, 
tho form of Ohandos, whoro ho lay at longth in tho dying glow of 
tho ilames, his face hidden, his frame shakon now and then with an 
iiroprcssioio shudder. An unuttorablo thanksgiving was in his 
heart for tho fato which had spared his homo and Ins lands from 
thoshamo and ruin of 'Ussolntion; yot the knowlodgo that another 
dwelt thoro, that another had bought his horitago for over, brought 
inhim, as it had novel* come before, tho full realisation of his own 
eternal exile. 

He raisod his head after many moments, and strove to steady hia 
voice. 

“ Thank him from inn; ho will know how J thank him. I usod 
to foel how triio, how generous, his heart was, how nob'lo a 
friend ho would ever bo. Tell him ho is merciful beyond men’s 
mercy—” 

“ Ion will tell him?” asked Lulli, softly: “ you will sco himP 
lie loves you so well.” 

Chandos gavo an irrepressible gesture of pain. 

“ Not yet; not yet,” lin said, hurriedly. “ I doubt if ovor-” 

Tho words weto unfinished; in his own soul lio felt as though 
never could ho force himself to look on tho friends and companions 
of that lost life which seemed to lie so liir behind him in a limitlesH 
distance, (load and past for over. Nor in himself (Lid ho think that 
ho would long live,—long bear this bunion of hopeless wretched¬ 
ness,—long onduro this existence which was unceasingly upon 
the'verge of madness or of (loath. 

"What hail he now ? Tho food that he ato hero might be the last 
ever to pass his lips. Ho had not a farthing wherewith to,buy 
bread evon for his (log. 

Lulli looked at lnm wistfully, and stooped forward nearer, a 
kindling light on his face. 
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“ Monscigneur, hear mo! When I was dying, you saved me; 
when I was in beggary, you gave me food and shelter; when 
I was poor, and friendless, and alone, you were tho world to me. 
You found me in misery, and pitied me; and for the art that 
is my life and my soul you gained me hearing and you gave mo 
fame. Through you I am no more poor; they talk of me, my 
Ariadne has boon hoard through all the width of Europe, and they 
have paid her beauty with their gold, though that was never m\ 
thought with her. Listen! Pay my debt to you I never can; I 
love to owe it and to cherish it. But in some little sense I may 
sorve you; in some degree you can make me happy by lotting me 
ask you to remombor it. Stay with me; lot me toil for you, labour 
for you, wait on you, gather tho gold they offer me for you. It 
will bo such joy to mo! Without the sound of your voice, I am 
like a blind man lost in this wide world; if you will only wait 
with me, you can give mo back strongth, power, ambition, every¬ 
thing, and I shall love the coins that I hate now* if you will let mo 
glean them all for you, lot mo do for you in somo littlo kind all 
that you did for mo whon I was a homcloss cripplo, dying, with all 
tho music that was in mo killed and silenced by my hungor and 
my povorty.” 

His voico roso in his impassioned ontreaty, till it thrilled through 
tho still chambor liko ono of his own melodies; ho would have slavod, 
have starvod, have killed him self, to have sayod or served tho man 
who had hod pity on his youth. 

Chandos heard, and tho words moved him deeply as tho words of 
tho old yeoman had done. Jlo never lifted his head, but ho stretched 
out his right hand silently, and giaspod tho frail, norvous, trans¬ 
parent hand of tho musician in a closo clasp. 

“What you wish cannot bo,” ho said, huskily. “I should bo 
lost to shame indeed! But from my heart I bless you for your 
fidelity—for your love.” 

“Cannot bo''' Why not? In my neod you aided mo,” ploaded 
Lulli, his wilful ej T es pleading more fervently than his words, 
lie know too littlo of tho world to know why, in his own sight, 
Chandos would liavo folt himself shamed beyond all humiliation 
had he listened to his prayer. 

The blood flushed his listener’s forehead with a pang of tho old 
pride of his proud raco; ho could not tell this guileless, generous, 
dovotod creature that ho would sooner dio like a dog, dio of famine 
in tho streets, than live on upon tho aims of his debtor. 

“ It cannot bo,” ho said, gontly. “ Do not ask it, Lulli. If you 
havo fame and comfort, I am more than rewarded by you.” 

The Prove^al’s faco darkened mournfully; the whole of many 
months had been passed in a vain quest for his lost master, in an 
unweariod, though, as it had 6eemed, hopeless search, through 
which his solo sustaining thought had been to find his solitary 
friend and to repay in some faint measure all the gifts he owed. 

Chandos roso slowly from where he leaned upon the hearth; his 
' limbs woro still stiff and weak, though the profound repose of 
long-unbroken sleep had restored him something of strength, 
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and the life-giving warmth in which he had rested had lessoned 
the pain in hia brow and eyes and the oppressive weight on his 
lungs. 

“>Stay with me! oh, for pity’s sake, stay with mo!” pleaded 
Lulli, passionately. So willingly would ho have given up every¬ 
thing on earth to bo allowed to starve for the only living creature 
who had ever pitied him. 

Chandos gave a faint sign of dissent, ho know not what I10 
should do, he knew not whether in tho next day and night ho 
might not perish of the same exposure and want ho had been now 
rescued from, but his highest instincts were not dead in him; ho 
would not linger hero, though for ono moment physical weakliest 
and all the long habit of physical indulgence camo upon him witli 
a fearful longing to lio down and rost without eifbrt in tho 
soothing heat of the hearth, to stay in the lulling peace and sholtol 
of tho quiet chamber. 

►Sorious illnoss was on him, as woll as tho inertia of fover and of 
languor. For tho moment ho felt it boyond his strength to puss 
out mto tho bleak biting wind, to face tho homeless night, to accept 
tho liito that drove him out into tho wilderness of tho groat city, 
with 11O110 to give him rest, with nothing to buy him food, llo 
longed to turn back, and bo down and dio in tho dreamy comfort of 
that calming fire-glow. 

l>ut he moved away, only pausing ono momont to droop his head 
to Jiulli’s oar. 

“Tell me, what of her 9 " 

Tho musician turned shuddoring away. 

“ Do not ask mo ! do not ask mo !” 

Chandos staggered slightly. 

“Is she dead ? ” 

“Would to llouvon sho wore!” said Lulii, wiili a forco that 
thrilled for tho moment witli tho fierce vengeance of tho South. 
The gontlo dreamer, who would havo pardoned tho cruellest wrongs 
done to himself, could hate and could avongo where those ho loved 
wero wronged. 

“ Hush ! I have loved her. What of her ? I can bear all now.’’ 

“ SI10 is Lord Clydoswore’s wilb.” 

Chandos swayed forward as though about to f J*. 

“ 0 Grod ! his wifo ! ” 

Tho words broko from him liko a wrung-out cry; in that 
momont ho remembered nothing save tho passion whorowith ho 
had loved her, savo tho beauty which was given to another. lie 
inado his way with a blind swaying movement towards tho door; 
ho had no sense now except that he must bo alono,—alono to boar 
this crowning bitterness which had befallen him. 

“Wait!—wait!” cried Lulli, imploringly. “Oh, Heaven, 
why would you havo me tell you ? Wait! You will come back to 
mo?” 

Chandos put him asido gently, though he had no consciousness 
of what he did. 

“ Yes, I will como back,” he answered mechanically, without 
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tho sonso of what he promised, as ho made his way out once more 
into tho bitter winter air. 

Ho had forgotten all, except that the ono who should now have 
lain in his arms—his wife—had gone, so soon, to the love and the 
embrace of another I 


CHAPTER III. 

IN THE NET OF THE llETIAKIUS. 

Lullt looked for him in vain. Ho never returned. It was not 
that ho hroko wittingly his promise; ho nover know that ho had 
made it. 

Ho dragged his limbs, how ho could not have rememborod, to 
tho only homo ho owned now,—a pent, dark, dreary chamber in 
one of tho million houses of tho crowded streets. There ho lay pros- 
trato many days, many nights, with no watcher bosido him save 
tho dog, except once in sovoral hours, whon tho woman of tho house 
carno and filled afresh tho flagon of water that ho drank from 
oagorly, and looked at him with a pitying wonder, rather for his 
beauty than for his dangeT, and wont away and left him ; for sho 
only knew him as a beggared gamestor, and would huvo turned 
him, half lifeless, wholly senseless into tho streots, had it not 
been that, woman like, sho was moved to compassion by tho physi¬ 
cal graces that no ruin could kill in him, and that touched her to 
pity as ho lay unconscious Ihoro. 

“As handsome ns a fallen angel! ” sho would mutt or to herself, 
while, though but i n old, bout, savage, avaricious crone, she would 
just touch softly with her yellow horny hand tho gold locks that 
women had med to crown with roses. “ An aristociat ! an aristo¬ 
crat ! Mort de l)iru ! how many of them I havo soon dio elf like 
murrained c tile from their gaming-holls ! ” # 

So, just for tho Bako of his fair hair and his beautiful month, 
liko tho mouth of a Greek god, sho tendod him enough to keep life 
in him liko a dickering ilamo; for tho rest, ho lay alono in tin# 
midst of tho pooplcd city, where ho had onco reigned supremo, 
dying in his solitudo for aught that any know or cared. The winter 
stars shono clear through frosty nights, and looked in on him 
pvostrato there, with his head fallen back, and his oyes without 
light or sense, and his chest rising heavily and wearily with auguish 
in every breath tho inflamed lungs drew ; while tho dog watched 
besido him, mooning now and again its piteous wail, or covering 
with its caresses tho douched hands and tho contracted brow* 
Winter dawns broko chill and gray; winter days rolled darkly on; 
winter nights passed with riotous storm or frost so crystal clear, 
through whick tho cold moon shono liko a shield of stool; ho lay 
there in his loneliness as though in Iris grave, forgotten, and with¬ 
out a friend in tho midst of thousands who had feasted at his tables, 
in tho heart of palaces wliero his word had been as law. Yet the 
life in him would not die. • 
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It survived through all; it rocovorod without aid, without suc- 
v#ur, without other comfort than was given him by the warmth of 
mo animal’s nestling body and tho cooling draught of the icy 
water. Whilst he lay thoro, one only, beside tho old brown 
writherod crone who tondod his wants in tho few intervals of hor 
laily toil, camo and watched him. 0 *io only of all those who had 
mown him and boon succoured by him discovered tho wretched- 
loss of that last retreat, and stood beside tho bed whoro ho was 
dretched. Hate is swifter of foot and surer of chaso than love, and 
,vill remember and search, untiling, when love has grown weary 
11 id laggard. 

One only camo and mounted tho narrow, dark, rickety stairs, and 
altered the room whoro thoro was no single thing of solace »r of 
norcy oxcopt when tho clear pale light of tho stars shone down 
Vom above tho endless roofs; one only stood brsido tho pallet 
.vlioro th0 man whom all Europo had caressed and honoured had 
io watcher but a stun mg dog. Trevonnn. stood there looking on 
iis work, and was content with if. EJiilippo d’Owalo had bailed 
bun of his vengeanco on tho senseless stones of Clare iioieux, but 
none could take from him his vengeanco on tho living man whom 
his patient hate had slain more mercilessly than by a swift and 
single death-stab. 

All tho years of subtle dissimulation, of corking envy, of long¬ 
ing thirst to destroy tho peace and tho brilliance of tho life ho 
pursued, of gifts accepted with greed because they wore the moans 
of conquest, hut loathed and cursed and adding by cadi 0110 a .stone 
to tho load of his hatred—all these were over and over recompensed 
now, here, in this darkened, poverty -baled parrot in the city ot 
Jkiris, where his prey, in torture and in famine, lay insensible be¬ 
neath Ins gaze. 

Of all tho women wiio had listened to Chanting’ lovo-words and 
toyed with tho brightness of his hair, there was not one who now 
hold a stoup of water to his lips. Of all the hands that ho had 
tilled with gold, there was not 0110 now to touch with pitying caress 
tho brow all bent and dark with pain. Of all tho months to winch 
ho had given food, thoro was* not one now to murmur a gentle 
W'ord over liis misery. Of all tho throngs whom ho had hidden 
beneath his roof, of all tho lives I10 had made prosperous and 
iovous, of all tho friends who had laughed with him liirougii tin* 
long luxuriant summer day of his existence, there w as not one new 
wiio a,-Eed wiiethor ho worn living or dead. Thoro was hut his 
enemy, who looked on him and rejoiced. 

Every unconscious sigh that broke from him, everv movement 
of his ftjvered aching limbs, every breath drawn through hi** 
agonized lungs, every contraction that knit his burning forehead 
in his eulfenug, every look of dull bightle.-s suffering from the 
blind and sleepless eyes, his foo watched, and was content. 

Quanrt j’emieltais mon pain a 1’oiseau ilu rivage, 

L'ontle wjmblait me dire, “ ftqmre! aux mauvais jour*, 

Dieu tc rendra too pain.” Dieu me le doit toujoun! 
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wrote the poet Moreau, dying in his youth of lack of the food dogs 
rejected. Cbandos had thrown his bread on many waters, giviim 
to all who asked, to all who were heavy-laden, to all who lived in 
darkness and in want. It was unrecomponsed and owing to him 
still. lie needed it now, but none repaid it. Thcro only remained 
with him his foo, who brought him the hyssop and the aloe 
whon ho died for a drop of tho cloar living rivers of tho land ho 
had left. 

“Water!—water!” ho murmured, unceasingly, where ho was 
strptchod in his delirious stupor. Trevonna poured some absinthe, 
and touched his lips with it. lie shuddered, all unconscious as ho 
was, and turned with a heavy gasping sigh from tho loathsome 
drink, so bitter, so abhorrent to thefovor-burnt, dry lips that longed 
to steep thomselvos for ever in the cool flow of sweet, fresh wators. 
Trevonna smiled. 

**Beau seignour!” ho said, softly, to himself, “ I have drunk 
bitterness long; it is your turn now.” 

Ho lay insensible, dofoncoloss; tho width of his chest was bare, 
and the loud, panting, inflamed beatings of his heart could bo 
soon where it throhbod liko the passionato, aching heart of a 
mured eagle. Trovenna laid his hand on it, and his eye glanced 
to a knife that lay on the deal board on which his pitcher of drink 
was sot. 

“ How easy! ” ho thought. “ But I havo done hotter. I have 
killed him; but I liavo never broken a law. A stub there would bo 
mercy to him ; ho shall nevor get it from me.” 

Chandos’ arm moved whoro it hung over tho bed, soeking 
instinctively, all dead to what passod or what looked on him though 
ho was, Iho place whence ho was used to tako the cup of water which 
tho worn,m of tho house set by him. For the sake of his beauty, 
sho had boon pitiful in the last hour, and had sliced in it a few 
cijts of orango. His hand wandorod in a pathetic uncertainty, 
seeking, as a blind man’s seeks, tho only thing ho had life left m 
him to long ior. Trevonna moved tho table from his reach, and 
emptied out upon tho floor tho orango-water. 

The thirst, parched and dolirious as the thirst of mon in tho 
desert, consumed his victim with an intolerable torment; his mouth 
was whito and dry as dust, his forehead red with the heated blood, 
his eyes wido open with a torrible sonsoless stare: thrown back 
thoro, with his haro chost grand as the chest of a Torso, and tho 
luxurianco of his hair tangled and tossed and lustreless, yet 
retaining tho beauty with which nature had created him deathless 
to the last, ho lay like a- young gladiator flung down in the sand 
of tho arona by the clinging serpentine coils of the Ketiarius. 
Indistinct, disconnected words broke now and then from his lips, 
in the wanderings of thoughts that in the misery of that thirst 
stretched for away into dim memories of his past,—to the forest 
freshness of English brooks, to the deep still blue of Austrian 
lakes, to the sweet music of waters falling through innumerable 
leaves down the steep hoight of many-coloured stone, of the grand 
breadth of Euphrates rolling beneath its palms, of the silver- 
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sheeted Danube) lying in tho deep shadows of its woods, of the 
stilly murmur of winding waters in tho Italian spring-tido leaf, 
flowing lazily and softly boneath the green wild arums, and tho 
tawny bed 3 of osiers, and the wreathing boughs of Banksia roses, 
and tho gentle fragrance of tho young vino’s flowor-buds. Thoy 
wore on his lips over, in longing, fugitivo, brokon momories,— 
those scenos and hours of his past, thoso thoughts of the earth’s 
fair freshness that was dead and lost to him. 

Trevenna stood still and listened to tho unconscious, unbidden 
suffering that longed for all that it was exiled from, that spoke m 
thoso broken words of all the glorios of romombered hours, all 
tho freedom of tho forests and tho sons, whilo life was wrung 
and death ombittered by that one poor piteous want,—ono draught 
of tho water that beggars might drink from every brook that bub¬ 
bled. Ilo listened; ho could have listened for ovor. 

IIo thought of the night when ho had ground tho Paris swoct- 
mcats into tho mud of the gutter, and registered his childish vow ; 
ho had kept it to tho lottor. IJappior than Shyloek, ho had cut tho 
pieco of his vongoanco from tho living heart* of his victim, with 
none to stay his hand. 

Tho gray chilly twilight of a winter’s day filled tho attic; tho 
light of tho first faint moon-ray glistonod on tho baro walls and 
tho naked floor; tho noise, tho stonch, tho noxious rocking air of 
tho alley below could reach but litllo hero; only an oath, or a 
laugh more ghastly than tho oath, piorcod tho stillness of this 
chamber in tho roof, whilo through it 3 broken casein on t tho tido of 
tho icy night-'wind pourod bitterly in on tho uncovered chest, on 
the fevered limbs, on tho darkened aching brow. 

Thoro was no pang of conscience in tho watcher thoro,—no 
memoiy of tho friendship that had trusted, of tho loyalty that had 
saved him,—no thought of his own fraud, of his own baseness, 
lie only remembered what this man had boon in the spolndour of 
his promiso, in tho gladness of his youth, in tho brillianco of bis 
ronown, and looked at him lying thus, and was content. "VVhou 
the not had wound its coils, and tho strangled limbs were power¬ 
less, and the strength reeled and fell under its twisting, writhing 
meshos down into tho sand, the Betiariushad no pity, but he looked 
upward to whoro tho shouts of “ Euge! ” and tho turned-down 
hands decreed with him no mercy to tho vanquished, and he 
plunged in again and again tho fangs of his indent, seeking the 
inat life-blood. So it was now with Trevenna. His net had been 
deftly flung, and had brought his adversary down, blinded and 
paralyzed; but ho would nover have wearied of stabbing again and 
again, while there was life to foel. 

Ho turned reluctantly away: he could have lingered there whilst 
there was a pang to watch, a sigh to count. He heard the footfall 
of the old Auvergnat woman heavily treading over the bare boards. 
She touched his arm,—a hideous, brown, wnnklcd, shrivelled being 
of nigh eighty years, with avarice in her black glance, and a hor¬ 
rible old age upon hor. 

“ You know him ? ” she asked. 
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11 I know a little of him,” he answered, indifferently. “ You had 
bettor not keep him hero longer than you can help; he may get you 
into troublo.” 

llo roused her fears and hor selfishness, that even this miserably 
hand might be withhold from easing the suffering they looked on. 
Tho Auvergnat looked at him in torror. 

“ With tho polieo P” 

Trevenna nodded and shrugged his shoulders. The old creature, 
steeped in Paris vico and dovOured with Paris avarice, sot her teeth 
hard. 

“ By tho Mother of God! I would have turned him in tho streets 
days ago if he wore not as beautil'ul as a marhlo Christ.” 

Trevenna laughed,—a loud, coarso, jeering laugh. 

“ llis beauty ! You old crone, what can that bo to you ? If you 
wero twenty, now-;—” 

She turned on him hor darkling and evil glance. 

“ Women are fools to their tombs. I cannot hurt him; J. should 
son his faco for over.” 

Trevenna shrugged his shoulders. 

“ If you wish to sorvo him, got him lot into somo pauper mad- 
houso. It is tho only thing you can do for him.” 

She shuddered a dissent. 

Tlioy would shear all that in a madhouse! ” she said, drawing 
through her hard withered hands tho silken fairness of liis hair. 
“ When I was young, I would h.ivo given my life to kiss that gold, 
—when I was young! ” 

Tho words muttered half sullenly, half longingly, on her lips, 
llio momory made her touch gontly, almost tenderly, tho locks that 
lay in hor horny palm. Slio felt for him,—almost, in a waj r , 
slio loved him,—tl is hattcrod, evil, savago old creaturo of Paris: 
but slio would strip tho linen from his limbs to thiovo and soil, for 
all that. 

“Send him thore all tho same,” said Trevenna. “It is the 
only place that will sholtor him now; except one, to bo sure,—tho 
Morguo! ” 

And with tlieso last words to rankle and foster, and ripen if they 
should, in tho soul of tho old beldam who had all to lose, nothing 
to gain, by tho life of ono whom sho had robbed Of every thing, 
Trevenna went lightly down the high crazy staircase ihat passed 
through so many storios to the basement; thero was a more 
intensely victorious glance in his oyes, a smile of tenfold success on 
his mouth. 

And ho wont out into tho night, leaving tho man who had rescued 
him from his prison to perish of thirst, or of famuio, or of fovor,— 
to die in tho stroots, or to live like a chained beast in a mad¬ 
house,—whichever should chance to bo tho fruit and tho end of his 
history. 

Troyenna never laughed more merrily at tho vaudeville of the 
Bouffes, never ato his salad with keener relish at tho Cafe Riche, 
novel’ looked on at Mabille with more good-tempered indulgence 
for the follies which had no attraction for himself, than ho did that 
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night. Once he laughed aloud, so gaily, so* long, that a friend 
near asked what the jest was. llo laughed again. 

“ I am thinking of Bolisarius begging an obolo; and of ITenrylV. 
hunted and naked, and dead of starvation, at Spiros! ” 

His friend stared, and thought the wino was in his head. But 
it was not; ho was only drunk with success. 

The doom of his proy, however, then at least, was not tho mad- 
liouso or tho grave. Ho roso from his bod at length, tho superb 
framo with which nature had dowered him resisting all tho stress 
nnd peril that had sought to undermine it. ILo wondered wcm'ily 
why ho could not dio. 

Tho woman who had brought him drink and tondod him now and 
then, for tho sake of thoso lips liko the Sun-God’s, of those limbs 
liko tho Antique, had robbed him of tho litllo ho had loft while ho 
lay insensible. Sho said, whon ho could hoar, that sho had boon at 
great cost for his illness : ho bcliovcd her; ho could not tell (hut 
her pitcher of wator had been tho sole thing set by his side. 

Having lost what ho had lost, moreover, what could tho few 
things stolon now bo to him ‘t 

Thus, whon ho roso at last and staggered out from tho wretched 
dwelling whoro ho had not a coin lcit to koop oven its roof abovo 
lus head, ho was literally beggared,—hoggared almost as utterly as 
any unknown corpso that lay waiting burial in tlio dead-houao by 
the Memo. 

£inco tho far-gono Gorman days, whon an emperor vainly beggod 
bread at tho Church ho had endowed, and dragged himself to a 
vault to dio unsopulchrcd, there had hardly boon a fall more vast, 
rnoro sudden, from tho lioight of power to tho dopths of poverty. 

IIo wont feebly out into tho early night, that by a chance was 
clear, starlit, and mild. Beau Siro looked up at him and moaned; 
a piteous hunger gazed out from tho dog’s oyos : ho was famished; 
ho had woll-nigli starved through all tho days and nights that he 
had kept guard by his master. Ho had not a sou lcit him to buy 
tho animal food. 

ITo shuddered as ho mot tho wistful, uncomplaining, hungry eyes, 
—110 who had never behold pairi savo to relievo or to release it! 

Ho almost reeled through tho first street that his sb-ps turned 
into ; illness had mortally weakened him, and his head swam with 
tho booming noiso of tho traflic, and with tho stencil of tho crowds. 
Tho rotriovor followed him feobly: famine was telling on its 
strength; and, liko its master, used to all luxury and to all deli 
caries for so long, it was untrained to want: its eyes were growing 
dim and ravenous. 

Chandfls sank down almost unconsciously on some stone steps (./ 
tho narrow thoroughfare ho had wandered into, and diew tho dog 
to him with its fond head nestled in his breast; ho could not bear 
tho mute appeal of thoso longing, piteous eyes. The crowds swept 
past him,—rich and poor, chiefly tho latter, for it was in a densely* 
peopled and ancient quarter, but all bent fa 9 t on their own onamiSv 
Two or threo turned their heads back over their shoulders to look 

him, with his arm resting on tho shoulders of the animal that 
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pressed so closely to him; none did more. They wore the hurried 
pleasure-seekers and the toiling labourers of a great city; they 
could have no heed of one misery amidst so vast a canker of uni¬ 
versal want and greed. 

Tho throngs passed him liko a throng of phantoms; he thought, 
as ho sat there, of tho thousand nights when ho had driven through 
Paris with all tho rank, with all the brilliance, of tho Court of 8 t. 
Cloud around him, with no name more famous, with no presonce 
more courted, at Tuilorios or Faubourg, than his own. 

hi’ow ho must lot his dog hunger for a broken loaf! 

Whoro he sat, tho lamp-light Hashed on tho collar tho retriever 
wore,—a hundsomo toy of silver, with his arms embossed upon it,— 
a relic of his long-lost life. Ilis hand wandered to tho padlock 
fastening it: how many hours it recalled to him, that burnished 
glittering ornament whoro it gleamed under tho dog’s black curls ! 
—hours of fresh autumn mornings among tho woods of Claroncieux; 
of breezy Scottieh days, with the splash of tho cool brown water, 
and the Hush of a snow-white swan, and the balmy honey-smell of 
tho heather; of glowing deep-hued Eastern sunsots, where tho 
roods of tho Nilo trembled in tho after-glow, or tho curling flight 
of tho dosert-hawk soared upward alxno the ruins of tho temples 
of Jupiter Ammon;—hours when tho days and tho nights wore 
all too brief for tho glad luxurianeo of tho “ lifo ho was gifted and 
filled with.” 

Then ho unfastened tho collsi, and roso and crossed the street 
to a small dark houso when* he saw that things woro pawned,— 
a minor, obscure Mont do Piete. lie entered and laid tho tov 
down. 

“ Tako it ,* 1 ho bo id, faintly, yet with a new, strango ficrconess in 
tho words,—the fi* -rconoss that comes with tho gnawing of want; 
“ take it, and givo me food for tho dog.” 

Tho owner of tho wretched place starod at him, and balanced tho 
collar thoughtfully in his hands, amazed at tho richness and tho 
workmanship of the thing offered him. 

“ It is of value,—of great valuo,” ho muttered. 

“ Give mo food for him, and tako it.” 

Tho words were very low, but there was something of menace 
in thorn. Tho man, old and, though avaricious, not dishonest, for 
his trade, glanced half frightened at thoir speaker, and, keeping 
the collar m his hand, stooped undor his dirty countor, and (bow 
out a plato of his own supper,—good food enough, though coarse, 
and heaped up in abundance. Tho retriever devoured it as only 
starvation can dovour. 

Tho pawnbroker watched him with a half-stupid wonder, then 
took tliroo napoleons from his desk and pushed them towards 
Chandos. 

“ Your silver thing is worth more than your dog’s meat. Tako 
those.” 

The collar was worth thirty, as he knew well; he voluntarily 
gave three. He thought himself stupendously honost; so he was, 
as tho world goes. 
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Chandos drew back with nn involuntary goshiro of repulsion. 
Want had not killed in him yot tho impulses of his blood ; then, 
as the colour faded, leaving him deadly pale, ho stretched out his 
hand and took it. It would keep life in him for another week. 

*• I thank you,” ho said, simply, as ho bowed with his old courtly 
graco to tho man who -with wido-opon oyos watched him with a 
lascinated amazo. 

“ Mon Dieu /” murmured tho pawnbroker, as he turned to leave 
the place,—“ mon Dim ! how strango a man! He wants food for 
a dog, and he bows like a king. 'Well, I gave him three, I gave 
him three; I almost wish I had given him moro.” 

Still, oven as it was, he felt by that voluntary gift of thTeo ho 
had boon virtuous enough. Thoro aro many in higher trades than 
ho who considor that to abstain for a little part from all tho cheat¬ 
ing thoy have it in their power to do, is to attain a high degree of 
Mxdal and commercial honesty. 

Chandos turned to pass from tho place. In tho entranco stood 
Trevcnna. 

Well clothed in (link warm .soul-*.kins that hung lightly on him, 
with his ruddy colour brighter, 11 is white tooth whiter, and his koon, 
frank oyos bluer in tho winter air and glancing gaslight, ho stood 
in an easy comfort, in a traveller’s carelessness; and on his mouth 
was a lurking smile,—a smile of irrepressible amusement, of ironio 
triumph. Ilo had watched Chandos many a time in tho gambling* 
lu'U, 111 tho midnight streets, in tho opium-drunkenness, before lio 
had stood and looked at him whero ho lay insensible on what 
seemed his death-bed. Ho had seldom lost sight of him; ho had 
hcon tho only 0110 who remembered him; forhafois more enduring 
than any lovo. But now only for tho first timo Chandos know that 
his gazo was on him, —now when the hazard of accident had made his 
bitterest enemy pauso at tho door of tho pawnshop and look 011 at 
tho barter of the silver toy. 

And not in tho tirst instant when Chandos turned and saw him 
could ho wholly hide tho caustic mockery, tho victorious success, 
with which ho had watched this last depth of hopeless misery into 
which the man ho had pursued had fallen ; not in that moment of 
Mipromo domination over his fallen friend could ho resist tho 
unpulso that beset tho single woakhoss lurking in his bright, bold 
naturo,—tlio weakness of an insatiable and woinnn-liko avidity of 
luite. 

Ho stretched out his hand with his old ready, pleasant smilo; 
tho palm was filled with somo ton or dozon sovereigns and a few 
crisp bank-notes just won at tho whist-tablos of tho Jockey Club. 

“ Tref-cher! when wo last mot, you used mo rather roughly 
hccauso I offended you with a bit of common sense; tho direst 
insult to you men of genius. But let bygones bo bygones. Tako 
what you want, Chandos ; you did the same for mo onco. Tako 
’em all: do, now. You won’t bolievo how, from my soul, I pity you 
l’nwnod tho dog’s collar?—oh, tho deuce! Is it so bad as that? 
You look as if you wanted food yourself; why didn’t you writ© to 
urn v I’m a poor man, as you know; but still a five-pound note- M 

VI 
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Uo knew so well howto piorco with the cruellest strokes the most 
sonsitive nerves of the naturo ho had studiod so long and so minutely. 
Tho words might have passed on a stranger’s car as kindly meant, 1 
though coarsoly phrased; ho know how more bitter than all taunts, 
moro unbearable than all outrage, would they ba to the man who 
Blood bofore him. 

He was not prepared for their effect. 

Chandos looked at him a moment in silence, then dashed his 
hand down with his own clenched fist in a sudden blow that scat- 
toned in the mud the coins and notes. 

“ Take caro 1 or you shall havo the same on your jibing lips.” 

The menace was, low-breathod, but it thrilled with a fierce in¬ 
tensity of suppressed passion. Trevonna had not calculated or 
remembered tho change lhat wretchedness and desporation 
work in tho gentlest natures; ho had never thought how tho 
softest and most pliant temper, goaded by indignity and altered 
by circumstance, will turn at last ferocious, liko a wild boar at 
bay. 

lie stooped, amazod and for tho instant speechless, and picked up 
the scattered money from tho doorstop and tho street (Trevenna 
never wasted anything; it was one of tho secrets of his success); 
then he looked up with tho insolence of superiority, tho coarseness 
of triumph, that ho could no moro havo spared to tho man before 
him than the hound will spare tho stag ho has pulled down the 
' gripe of his fangs, tho wrench of his jaws. 

“ On my honour, monsoignenr. wo can't stand that stylo now, 
you know. You’ve lost your head, that’s wlmt it is, with gaming, 
and drinking, and going to tho bad. I'm deuced sorry for you, on 
my word I am-” 

Chandos 1 s hand fell with a swaying weight upon his shoulder and 
forced him back off tho stop, off tho stones. Under tho goad of his 
foo’s insults, under tho taunting pity of tho man ho had saved and 
enriched, all f ho weakness of illness, all tho dizziness of exhaustion 
seemed to le»Vu him ; ho felt as though the force of lions flowed 
back into his veins. 

“ Como out—into some lonely placo,” he muttered in Trovonna’s 
oar. “ Como quiotly, or l shall find strength to kill you still.” 

Trevonna turned passively down a solitary, gloomy, unlighted 
court of a dreary uninhabited fifteenth-contury hotel, not far from 
tho Tourolio do la Heine lsaboau, in the ancient lluo du Temple, 
where tho darling of Paris was struck down by tho assassins of his 
foe of Burgundy. 

Chandos had never released his grasp upon his shoulder; he 
forced him slowly on and backward into tho darknoss of the stono- 
pavod court. Once alone there, in that gaunt black silence, "ho 
released him. 

“ Now tell me why you hate me.” 

The words were distinctly uttered, and wore not loud; yet for 
tho moment of their uttorance, as he had done once before, Trovcnna 
felt very near his death. But he was a bold man; he did not 
quail; ho laughed audaciously. 
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Why do I hate you P What a question! In tho first place, 
you caivt know I do.” 

Chandos took a step nearer to him. 

“No lies ! Why do you triumph in my ruin P How have I ever 
wronged you ? ” 

Trovenna laughed again ; his temper was up for once, his savage 
hatred had got tho better of him, his caution was forgotten in tho 
irresistible delight of flinging off tho disguiso ho had worn so long, 
and taunting and cursing his fallen antagonist openly whilo ho was 
powerless; even as yonder, under tho House of tho Imago of Ofir 
J.ady, tho boar of Burgundy had commanded tho “ coup dt massue ’* 
to tho fair lifeless body that his bruto envy had slaughtered in its 
youth. 

“ I have no title to aspire; 

Yet if you sink, I soein tho higher,* 


ho chanted, with a malicious humour. “ That couplet is true to 
(tho coro. Triumph ? I don’t triumph. I only offer to lend you a 
fivo-pound note; and you look doucodly as if you wanted it. Of 
courso thoro’s something droll in such a fall as yours. I can’t help 
that. To think of all you^used to bo and all you are! The soe-saw 
of Fortune was never half so strikingly illustrated since tho days of 
Crocus,” 

There was very little light whoro they stood, none save such as 
tho winter moon shed, but there was enough for him to soo tho 
faco above him, and tho words stoppod abruptly oven on his fear¬ 
less lips. 

lie knew that for far less provocation than this blood had been 
tfhed a million timos sinco tho days of Cain. 

“Answer mo,” said Chandos,—and there was a menaco in tho 
patient words more doadly than lies in passion ; “ answer mo. Why 
do you hato mo as devils hate P ” 

“ Can’t say how devils hato ! Don’t boliovo in ’em,” said Tro- 
v»nna, flippantly. His audacious and insolent temper was dared 
and roused ; though he had died for it, ho would not havo aban¬ 
doned his victory. “No moro do you. They all say now ‘ Lucreeo' 
is a deistical work; a season lator, it will bo atheistical. Trust 
public opinion to run all down-hill when onco it takes the turn. What 
if I do hato you P I’m not singular. No cud of men hato you, mon 

t cait. Chandos! ” 

■Something of tho fierce concentrated passion faded from tho face 
n which the white moon shono; a groat weariness of pain came 
thero. 

“ Hate Ifce P” ho ro-cchoed, dreamily. “ I never wronged any 
man, to my own knowledge. Why should men hate me P Why 
should you?” 

Trovenna shrugged his shoulders, and shook his sealskins with a 
careless laugh. 

“ Why ? Why, hato’s sown broadcast, like so much thistle¬ 
down. Why ? Perhaps you robbed me of my mistress, or I envied 
yours. Perhaps you beat mo onco at ecarte. Perhaps you only 
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provoked mo with your d—d languor of aristocratic hauteur; that 
did a deal of mischief for you with a good many. Perhaps you in¬ 
censed me with the very cursed grace of your generosities, with the 
very royal nonchalance of your liberalities; that annoyed more 
than you wot of, too. Hate ? Why, what is thero to wonder at in 
i hat 't If I loved you, now, you might think it out of tlio com¬ 
mon ! ” 

And vet, were lovo won by friendship, loyalty, and gifts, how 
had ho bought this man’s I The memory rose in him where he 
stood, with the goading banter of Trevenna’s monies on his ear ; yet 
thero was too grand a fibre in his nature, too proud a chivalry in 
his blood, for him to smito his torturer with the past of forgotten 
benefits,—for him to appeal against ingralitudo with tho rebuke, 
“ I fervid you, ! ” 

“ You hato mo! ” he said, slowly. 4t Ton ! ” 

It was tho only utterance of roproach that passed his lips; in it 
a world was spokon. Though every othor living thing had forsaken 
him, ho would have sworn that this man would have boon faithful 
as tho dog besido him. Tho robuko, slight us it was, struck such 
lingering conscionco as Trovenna retained, and, with that sense of 
momentary shamo, btung afresh all his greedy triumph, his 
jooring exultation, his untiring mockery, into their pitiless cx- 
erciso. 


“ Well, if I do ? What if I do ? You'Jl call mo a hound that 
bites tho hand that fed him. Basin i monsoignour; thero aro somo 
gilts and caresses we can’t forgive so soon as wo could forgivo a 
kick and a curse. Human nature! You loved human nature; 


don’t you lovo it now % i You were an aristocrat, ana I hated aris¬ 
tocrats. A la lavtmic with overy ono of ’em. Not but what I’m 
sorry for you,—doncod sorry for you. I’ll tiy to got you a place, 
if you’ll toll mo what you’ll fill. Thoro aro lots of things thoy’ll 
.give you; tho world heavtily pities you, you know, though you 
v>ere so imprudent. Besides, if anybody over haled you, my poor 
Chandos, vLay can afford to forget it now. You can’t sink lowor,— 
a cleaned-out gamester, a sotted opium-drinker, a beggar in tho 
stroots!” 


Tho last words had scarco left his tongue in their insolence ot 
assumed compassion, in their vindictiveness of victorious jibe, 
whon Chandos dashed his hand back on his lips, smiting them to 
silence, tho sole answer that ho gavo his traitor. His face had 
changed terribly as ho stood and heard; tho instinct of vengeance, 
tho instinct to kill, had wakoned in him ; for tho moment a very 
hell of evimo was in him. 

Trovonna’s laughing, sanguine, sun-tanned features turned livid, 
and sot fixed as in a vice; tho blow stirred black blood in him. 
Lightly as a loopard, and as savagely, ho sprang forward on tho 
man ho hated. For one instant, in tho grey gloom of the old 
lonely court, thero was a closo-locked struggle; wrong and hate 
found thoir last issue in tho shoor animal blood-thirst, tho wild- 
brute, untamed instincts that live latent in all men ; tho next, the 
unequal contost ended. Just, risen from his sick-bed, weak with 
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long fasting and past illness, fovor-worn, and already blind and 
dizzy with the single exortion of the crashing blow that he had 
dealt, Chandos roelod over under the fresh strength and supplo 
science of his adversary, and swayed back heavily on tho grass- 
grown stones of tho desolato court. Tho dog, who had wandorod 
away for a moment, sprang back with a lion’s bound and a lion’s 
buy as his master foil, rushed at Trcvonna, buried doep fangs in 
his clothes and flesh, tore him with mad fury off Chandos, and 
stood guard over tho sonsoloss and prostrate form;—none could 
hsivo put a hand on it now, and lived. 

Chandos lay tlioro as ho had dono in the frozen night when 
Guido Lulli had found him, utterly still, utterly senseless. 11 is 
lace was turned upward, and the moon shone on it with a white, 
cold, clear light. 

His 100 looked at him, standing much as in tho dim centuries of 
tho Moyon Ago, a littlo farther under tho shadow of tho tower of 
fair Queen Isabcau, John of Burgundy had once looked 011 in tho 
ovil night at tho stono-dead body of the man his jealous, covetous 
lust of ambitious envy had pin sued and hunted down to the death. 

Ho had his victory, so sweet to him that ho never felt tho blood 
pour from his shoulder, where tho retriever had soizod him and 
•Iragged him olf. 

“ How easy 1o kill him now!” he thought. “Bah! only fools 
break laws. Ho will bo dead soon enough; ho is worse than dead 
now; ho can stiffrr. I wish priests’ tale9 wore tmo, and souls 
could live. I wish his fathor’s could have power to see him as ho 
lios—see tho wreck of him and the ruin.” 

Tlioro was a hard, ravenous, gloating longing in tho thought 
that stretched out beyond tho gravo. Not content with its work 
on earth, ho looked lingeringly, enjoyingly, reluctant to pass away ; 
but it was raro that caution with him could bo conquered by 
passion or dosiro, and ho know that if ho waited a moment more 
the dog would be at his throat. Ho looked once more with a smile 
"-a smile of full success—then wont out from the still quadrangle, 
leaving the chill moonlight to settle in a broad unbroken space 
where Chandos lay. 

That black shade of tho old Hue du Tomplo had seen many 
murdors since the night when Louis d’Orleans was follod down 
there as he rode from his tryst with Isabeau; but it had never seen 
fouler murder than that which John Trevonna had done, though 
he had hold back his hand from tho shedding of blood, from the 
breaking of law. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

“anr shall not have dominion over yoh. m 

The square court, surrounded with its four blank granite moss- 
grown walls, with tho round pointed towers looming darkly up 
towards tho sky, was wholly forsaken; it was three parts in ruin, 
no one wandered thero save once or twice in the length of the 
night, whon tho beat of the patrol’s stop sounded through it, 
waking its hollow echoes. It was as still as when, in the meduevul 
ages, which saw its stones raised, tho monks of its brotherhood had 
ilitted ghostlike through its shadows; the palo moon only looked 
down on it, her spectral swathos of light falling across tho leaden 
gloom of tho damp, lichen-coverod pavement. 

How long ho lay thero honovcr knew; hurled back, but swaying 
over from faintness rather than from injury, ho had fallen 111 a 
dead swoon, his hoad striking tho stones with a dull sound that 
ochood through the silence. Tho fresh night-air revived him, 
blowing over his forehead and his oyes. Ho had beon struck down 
heavily, iiung in wrestling by a merciless hand; but there was 
little sense of pain on him as ho woko to tho knowledge of where 
I10 was and of what had chanced; his bodily weakness had prevented 
the strugglo and tho rosistanco th.it might havo boon, fatal to him. 
Ho looked up ut tho moon shining so far abovo, so clear, so bright, 
so tranquil; life seemed to havo laded far away from him, and to 
havo left him in tho calmness of tho gru\o. 

Ho rose with difficulty—his limbs felt powoilcss and broken— 
and ho staggered to an old stono bench hard by, whoro a shattered 
fountain-spout sh wly lot fall a stream of water that ebbed away, 
glistening and shallow, in tho starlight over tho squares of the 
pavomont. Ilo stooped and drank eagerly from it—it was cold and 
pure—then ank down on tho bench. Tho dog gathered itsoll 
close against him; there was no sound of tho world without, sa\0 
tho dull roar of tho distant night-traffic and tho striking of church- 
clocks upon tho stillness: they seemed alono in tho heart of I'arm 
—God-forgotten, man-forsakon, in tho midst of the peopled woild. 

I11 tho solornu night, tho opium-mists, the brandy-drugged 
stupor, tho delirium of exhaustion, 60 long on him, passed away ; 
tho thoughts of his mind grow clearer, for tho first hour since liw 
day of Ins rum. An intense agony was on'him,—tho deep, still, 
iearless agony of absolute despair. Yet ho socmed to Jpok on tho 
ruin of his life as from a burial-place from which I10 wcvild never 
rise; to look on and seo tho world that know him no more, Dio 
love that had abandoned, the friendship that had betrayed him, as 
one dead, whoso sense and soul returned to behold all that he had 
cherished revile his memory and forgot his loss. He had no feeling 
of present oxistonco; all he knew was that in the world of men ho 
had no place, that in the hearts of tho vast multitude of earth ho 
had no remembrance, that he had perished for ever ir»to oblivion 
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when the stroke had smitten him down. There, in the stillness 
and solemnity of night, all things seemed manifest to him; apart 
Ilona all that he had once known, he seemed to gaze on it and hear 
its pitiless courso pass on, as a man lying pnralvzod watches and 
listens, having no more part or share with the humanity around 
him than though his shroud had covered him, having no hand to 
raise if cheek be smitten, having no arm to lift if a fool mock 
his misory, having no lips to spoak if a lio inako foul mirth of his 
name; lifoless, and yet among the living; slain, and yet alivo to 
suitor. 

This is how it soemed to him that ho was now. Breath was i\ 
him,—I hat was all ho claimed of life; in every other thing ho was 
a corpse; felled into a grave, whonco he hoard the jibing laughtor 
of those who jested at his fall, the restless feet of those who passed 
o:i and bade him bo forgot, tho stones Hung dowu on him oy the 
hands ho had filled with gifts, tho kissos that wore wolcomod by 
the cheek his kiss had warmed! Ho was dead; and as the dead h/ 
was abandoned and forgotton. 

The beauty that hud been his was givon to tho embrace of another; 
the caress that had boon on his lips now burnod as softly on tho 
mouth of his spoiler ; tho roof that had sheltered him from his 
birth up covered tho sleep and tho revel of strangers ; tho treasures 
that had ownod him mastor, and been gathored by him from north 
to south, oast to west, were scatterod broadcast ovor the earth ; tho 
world that ho liad led know him no more, and nover namod his 
nomo; tho women who had smiled in his oyes, and wound Ihoir 
wreathing arms about bis neck, lot thoir bright hair brush tho 
bosoms and their pulses thrill to tho whispors of nowly-woood 
lovers; tho men whom ho bad sorvod followed tho light of rising 
suns, and gave no heed to tho eternal night that had fullon for 
him: all that ho had loved, all that ho had owned, all that ho had 
lost, was gono to make tho joy of other hearts: his fato was tho 
fate of tho dead. 

He was forgotten in his misery, as slaughtered kings aro for¬ 
gotten in their sealed sepulchres; and his sceptre was not oven 
broken, in pity and honour lor his name, abovo his grave, but 
passed to tho hands of tlioso who dethroned him, bringing them his 
"wealth, his crown, his treasuries, his lioges. 

Of all ihat ho had possessed, of all ho had reigned oyer, I10 
could claim nothing,—not oven a heart that had loved him. 

Ho knew the widtji and tho depth of his desolation as Ao had 
never known it. Tho man whom ho had fod as uttorly as ho had 
fed tho dog at his foot, when he had boon starving and homeless 
and frisejmess, tho man whom ho liad lilted from a foroign prison 
and sorvod as few servo thoir own flesh and blood, tho man who 
had boon his guest, his debtor, his suppliant for tho vory bread and 
wine of his table, had turnod against him, had doserted him, had 
cursed him with a foe’s hate; no other thing could have told 
him how uttorly ho had sunk, how utterly had the world forsaken 
him. 

This man had flung his scorn at him, an* 1 had reviled him with a 
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traitor’s pitiless mockery; he know it was the last depth of Li*, 
fall, tho last and the most infamous witness of his degradation,— 
as tho Flautagonot had known it, when tho hound that had been 
reared by his hand went from him to fawn on tho conqueror. 

In tho state to which his mind had sunk, in tho world-wido 
wreck that ho saw around him, tho strangeness of Trevenna’s 
hatred struck him little ; ho did not muso, as earlier ho would havo 
dono, on what could bo tho secret and the spring of this coarse, 
merciless passion of enmity in one to whom his gifts had been us 
many as the sands of the sea, and whom ho had served nioro truly 
than ho had served himself. Tie accepted it with tho hopoloss 
apathy that comes with despair : all left him, all changed with lus 
changed fate, all condemned him whoro all had caressed him: it 
seemed but of a pieeo with the rest that tho greatest of dcblois 
should bring him as payment the blackest of ingratitude. 

Jn one sen so only did tho full bitterness and t ha mo of Trevenna’^ 
taunts strike homo to him : they showed him how low ho must have 
sunk that this man could daro revile him. It was less loathing of 
his foe that rose in him than it was loathing of himself; it was less 
hatred of his hot layer’s inlainy than it was hatred of his own abase¬ 
ment. Ilo shuddered as ho thought what adversity already had 
made him; he dared not think what a brief wliilo more might 
make him. 

A low nights moio of tho life ho had led, and ho would have been 
dead at tho Morgue, or raving in .1 madhouse. Tho lengthened 
sleep that had preceded tho congestion of tho lungs which cold and 
lack of food produced, had saved him ; had slillod tho fever in Id's 
blood, and freed his reason from the half-drunk phantoms in which 
it had lost itself, and boon broken and blinded for so long, lie 
ruso from his wrotci’od bed but tho shadow of what lie bad once 
boon ; but the look vas gone from his eyes which had made tho fille 
tic jim ill tno gaming-den thrust tho opium to him, a id 1ml him 
not live to bo what ho must be. 

Her word* came back to him now whoro lie ».it, tho mono, cool 
night, llivougu which tho stars alone looked, stilling tho not of his 
mind with tho senso of their own eternal calm. “ What ho must 
bo ! ” He knew well enough what that was. 

A little while more of such a life as ho had led since tho day of 
his ruin, of tlioso hideous orgies, of that drunken stupor, of that 
liorriblo and ghastly union of poverty and iutoxieation, of despair 
ami vice, and tho lowest creaturo that crawled through tho mid¬ 
night snows to devour tho stray relics of dial that tho curs had loft 
would bo as high a9 ho; a little more, and every hotter thing would 
bo crushod out in him, and tho vilest den would spurn ]pw from 
it to dio in tho rivor-slimo liko a choked dog. 

Had I10 cm braced dishonour, and accepted tho rescue that a lio 
would liavo lout him, this misery in its groatest share had never 
boon upon him. Ho would have como mthor with riches about 
him , and tho loveliness ho had worshipped would have been his 
own beyond tho touch of any rival’s hand. Choosing to cleave to 
the old creeds of his race, and passing, without a backward glanco, 
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iuto tho paths of honour and of justice, it was thus with him now. 
Verily, virtuo must bo hor own reward, as in tho Socratic creed; 
for she will bring no other dowor than pcaco of conseienco in hor 
gift to whosoever weds her. “ I have loved justice, and fled from 
iniquity ; wlioroforo hero I die in oxilo,” said Hildebrand upon his 
doath-bed. They will be tho closing words of most livos that havo 
loll owed truth. 

What could ho bo ? "What could the future, if ho liwd for one, 
hold for him ? Misory, privation, abandonment, solitude, tho 
ceaseless thirst of vain desires, tho unonding void of eternal losses, 
tho luiuuting knowlodgo of all ho might havo been. Those wore 
what faced him; those wero what alono awaited him. If ho lived 
on, lie could but look for these, and for Vwrso yet,—ho to whoso 
boauty-steeped souses every passing pain had boon unknown, every 
sight of deformity been veiled! II o thought of tho old sacred legend 
of Herodotus,—how, when the Argive mother prayed at the temple 
of Juno in Argos for the highest blessing that mortals can attain to 
ho bestowed on Cleobis and llito, lior prayer was granted : her sons 
fell asleep to wako no more. Ho know now its terrible truth, its 
eternal moaning,—ho who had thought ten thousand times tho 
>pan of his rich and shadowless life would bo too brief a spaco to 
•-poml on earth! Death;—it would not come to him; and ho 
longed for if as a man in a desert land, shipwrecked amidst tho 
burning wealth of colour and tho cruol wantonness of beauty round 
him, longs for water as ho perishes of thirst. 

Still yot, oven yet, a pulse of lifo stirred that he could not with 
his own hand slay; it was tho power of tho genius in him. Dulled, 
drugged, stilled, paralyzed, beneath the weight of infinite wretched¬ 
ness, the frozen apathy of despair, tho lover of vice, tho pangs of 
famine, it was not dead, and tho taunts of his lbn had stung tho 
pride sleeping with it into fresh existence. The insult of his debtor 
and his traitor had been tho crowning agony of his pus.-don ; byt it 
brought back life in him, as tho plunge of tho siiigoon’s stool will 
bring it back and cut tho coids of death by the very force and 
suddenness of its stab. 

A gentler hand could not havo saved him or anested him; tho 
ULpitying and brutal thrusts of his adversary roused him ere it 
Win yet too late. 

There, in tho silence, in tho solitude, with tho dark walls blood¬ 
ing abovo him, and tho cold winter’s moon looking down, some¬ 
thing of tho grandeur of resistance, something of tho culm of 
endurance, came on him. Should this man sco him die in a 
bagnio ? point to him as ono so womanish weak that tho first strobe 
of caTctinily had slain him ? mock him as a madman, who, having 
squandered his birthright, flung his manhood and his mind and his 
soul away with it Y 

Ho had been gifted with such a genius as was in Aleihindes when 
he listened in love to the golden words of his master, or hoard the 
shouts of the peoplo givo him to triumph as his chariot-wheels 
crushed the wild thyme they threw. Should ho perish, liko Alci- 
biades, in the arms of a courtesan, lost to all that earlier and holier 
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t.imo P A greater inheritance than that which he had squandered 
had been given him in his intellect; a greater suicide than that of 
the body would bo tho suicide that now was destroying the mind 
with which nature had dowered him. 

freedom was loft him, and intellect,—the two first treasures of 
life; whilst tho powers of his brain were still his, and his liberty, 
tho poot would‘have said,— 

“Then first of tho mighty, thaDk God that thou art.” 

There are libertios sweeter than love; there aro goals higher than 
happiness. 

Some iuomory of thorn stirred in him there, with tho noiseless 
flow of the lingering water at his foot, and above tho quiet of tho 
stars; tho thoughts of his youth camo back to him, and his heart 
ached with their longing. 

Out of tho salt dopths of their calamity mon had gathered tho 
heroisms of their future ; out of the desert of thoir exile thoy had 
learned tho power to return as conquerors. Tho greater things 
within him awakened from thoir lethargy ; tho innate strength so 
long untried, so long lullod to dreamy indolence and rest, uncoilod 
from its prostration; the forco that, would resist and, it might bo, 
survive, slowly camo upou him, with tho taunts of his foe. It was 
possible that thoro was that still in him which might bo grander 
and truer to tho ambitions of his imaginative childhood under 
adversity, than in 1 ho voluptuous sweetness of his rich and careless 
life. It was possible, if—if lie could onco moot tho fato ho shud¬ 
dered from, onco look at the bitterness of the lilo that waitod for 
him, and enter on its uesolato and arid waste without going back 
to the closod gates o' his forfeited paradise to stretch his limbs 
within thoir shudow onco more ore ho died. 

TJioro is more courage needed oftentimes to accept tho onward 
How of existence, bitter as tho wators of Marah, black and narrow 
as tho channel of Jordan, than thoro is over noeded to bow down 
tho neck to tho swoop of tho death-angel’s sword. 

ILo roso slowly and looked upw r ard; tho hours had fled, tho city 
was sleeping, tho busy feet of tho crowds were silent, and tho husli 
of an inlenso rest was on tho world around him. Beneath it vico 
might yet riot and misery still moan; but it was towards dawn, 
and tho noiseless peace was uubrokon; the trembling rays of moon¬ 
light shivered on tho water’s surface, and far above, shining from 
11 io do op, blue-black, fathomless vault, tho lustro of tho stars 
burned through tho brilliancy of winter air,—a myriad worlds 
uncounted and unknown. Men had abandoned and hope ibfsaken 
him; on tho earth ho had no placo, and in human love no memory; 
but thoro, under thoir solemu light, their own tranquillity encom¬ 
passed him; 6olitudo lost its dosolntion in tho oternity and tho 
immensity of that limitless space, of that unknown deity. 

A lifotimo sutTored hero,—what was it P tho span of a single day 
in those bright worlds boyond tho Bun. In face of that changeless 
and endless calm, the burdon of so brief a labour might well be 
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borne; sufficient if through travail tho faintest shadow of likonoss 
unto truth wore gained. To many in their suffering that unalter- 
ublo and eternal serenity of naturo is pitiless, is unondurablo; they 
Jind no morcy in it, no sholter, and no aid; to him it was divino 
as consolation, divine with the majesty of God. Above tho fret 
mid vice and wretchedness of earth it brooded so still, so cold; it 
stretched so boundless and so doathless out into the intinito realms 
vt ,si)aco !—from it there soomod to breathe tho prom iso of a futuro 
•when men should live “ scepfroloss, freo, uncircuinscribed from 
it there soomed to steal tho bidding, “ Let tho world abandon you, 
tul to yourself be true.” 

Though ho had lost all, thcro woro with him still tho dreams of 
his youth; tho world forsook him, and tho width of tho oarth 
>1 retched beforo him,—adoseit laid waste, barren and pitiless as 
‘.tone, through which he must pass, wearily and in solitude, to live 
.nd to dio alone ; yet ho arose with bis dead strength revived, with 
ilio calm of a passionless endurance fallen on him. 

lie accepted tho desolation of his life, for tho suko of all beyond 
life, greater than life, which looked down on him from tho silence 
ui the night 


BOOK TILK FIFTH. 


CHAPTER I. 




It was sunset in Venice,—that supremo moment when tho magi¬ 
cal Hush of baht transfigures all, and wai.ilmei . w'nw' c\ei bavo 
Jung ached with the* greyne^s and tho glam oi northwaid cities 
guzo and think themselves in heaven. Tho still watms of tho 
lagunes, the marbles and the porphyry and the jamerol the mighty 
palaces, the soft grey of tho rums all covered with (l mg: green and 
the glowing blossoms of creepers, tho bidden uninooks where 
Bonn? woman’s head le uied out of an arched casenn ul, like a droain 
of tho Dandolo timo when tho .Adriaticswaimed with the n turning 
galleys laden -with Byzantine spoil, the dim, mystic, maje.dio walls 
that towered abovo tlio gliding surface of tho eternal w:if< r, onco 
alivo with ilowers, and music, and tho gleam of golden tresses, und 
11lo laughter of careless revellers in the Venice of Goldoni, in tho 
Vonico of the Past;—o very where the sunset glowed with tho marvel 
of its colour, with the wonder of its warmth. 
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Then a moment, and it was gono. Night foil with tho hushed 
shadowy stillness that belongs to Venice alone; and in the plaeo 
of tho not and luxuriance of colour thero was the tremulous dark¬ 
ness of the young night, with the beat of an oar on the water, the 
scent of unclosing carnation-buds, tho whito gleam of moonlight, 
aud tho odour of lilies-of-tho-vallOy blossoming in the dark arch¬ 
way of somo mosaic-lined window. 

One massive and ancient house towered up amidst many another 
palace,—a majostic, molanchoiy placo, with shafts of black marble 
mul columns of porphyry, and deep sea-piles that tho canal bathed 
into a hundred umbor tints. Long ago some of the greatest of the 
oligarchy had held there their highest state; now it was scarcely 
habited, left to decay, and lost in gloom,—a sepulchre of dead 
"lories, while tho insolonco of foreign mirth and the shamo of 
foroign arms outraged tho captivo and widowod beauty of tho Adri¬ 
atic spouse. It was lonely and unspeakably desolate; with the 
gliding shoot of tho still water beneath its walls, and tho long 
Korabro lines of forsaken palaces stretching beyond it on eithor side, 
and facing it in the splendour of tho oarly moon. Yot it was infi¬ 
nitely iinprossivo, infinitely grand, standing there with its mediaeval 
sculptures touched with rays of starlight, and its costly marbles 
washed by tho ebbing of tho tido. 

At one of its lofty, narrow casements a man leaned out into tho 
fragrant spring-tido air; I10 had risen from close studies in tho 
chamber wit.hm—vast in spaco as a king’s ilirono-room, barren in 
garniture as a contadina’s hut—to watch the fading of tho sun, tho 
sudden loss of all tho wealth of colour in tho grey hues of evening; 
and ho lingorod still, now that tho night had wholly fallen. In 
that stillness, in that soft lapping of tho wator, in that glisten in 
1 ho distance of tho silvery luguno, in that scarcely-stirring wind 
' lillod with tho breath of opening blossoms, there was a lulling 
charm,—thoro was tho ocho of n long-lost youth. 

His faco was of a groat beauty ; though many years had passed 
ovor it, timo <_. aid touch and could dim it but bttlo; but in tho 
oyo 9 thoro was the exile’s weariness and tho deep thought of tho 
scholar; on tho mouth thoro was that look which comes of bitter 
pain borno, of strong victories wrung from calumny and poverty 
and hard dofianco,—such a look us Dunto might have worn, yet less 
harsh, though not less mournful, than the Florentine’s. He looked 
down on tho deep and sleeping shadows, on the gliding darkness oi 
tho caual below; tho sweetness of tho young night, tho Adriatic 
fragrance of tho sca-waftod air, brought him a thousand memories 
across tho desert of long years. 

Through his mind lloated such thoughts as wearied Cleon ;•<- 

u Indeed, to know is something, and to prove 
How all this beauty might be enjoy’d is more; 

But, knowing naught, to enjoy is something too. 

Yon rower with the moulded muscles there, 

Lowering the sail, is nearer it than I.” 

Thero had boon a time whon every breath of life had been for him 
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enjoyment, rich as tho god's life of Dionysus. In moments such 
as these ho longed for that doad time, as the poet Ovid, in tho ice 
and winter storms and snow-bound forests of his Danubian exile, 
longed for the golden sunlight, for tho purplo pomp, for tho glad 
idolatry of tho vino-crowned land that knew his plaeo no more. 

“ Am I any ncaror tho ambitions of my youth than L was twenty 
years ago ?—am I as near ? ” ho thought. In tho voluptuous lm-u 
and fragranco of tho Venotian night his years seemed cold and 
fruitless and heavy-laden. 

Whore ho stood, in tho dark arch of tho window, tho me&suicd 
music of oars beat tho water; beneath tho walls several gondola* 
gilded; on tho silenco rose, cliaunted by tho mellow voices of young 
Venetians, a hymn of liberty. They might pay to their tyrants 
well-nigh with life for its singing; yot that knowledge gavo no 
tremor to tho, cadenco that rang so bold and so clear in tho still¬ 
ness. l’assionato, yot unspeakably sad, rich as the world of colour 
that had just passed from tho world, but melancholy as the broath- 
less stillness of tho calm lagunes, tliu ode of freedom was hung by 
tho lips of those who knew themselves slaves,—young, fresh voices, 
tho voices of youth and ol‘ vivid ambition, yet touched to a deeper 
meaning and vibrating with a hopeless desire; for they wore tho 
voiceH also of forbidden hope, and of thoughts held in build and 
enchained. It was the “ lo tnuuipho ” of liberty,— 

“Tiiou huntress bwiftcr than the Moon! thou terror 
Oi tho world’s wolves! thou bearer of the quiver, 

Whose sun-like shafts pieico teinpcsl-tov>ut eiror 
As light may pierce the clouds; ” 

but also it was the lament of Leopardi,—tin* lament most weary, 
most utterly desolate, of all upon earth,—the lament of men whoso 
hearts ache for lofty aims and lioblo fields, and whoso lives are 
donied all purpose and all clfort,—of men whoso country is in 
thraldom. 

Tho chuunt ceased; all the many and melodious tones which had 
risen on the uight and swelled louder and sweeter down the canal, 
till the boatmen far off heard the coho and gavo it back, were sud¬ 
denly silenced, as a choir of song-birds will cease at noontide, in 
tho prow of the foremost vessel a young Venetian rose, tho gleam of 
iiis auburn hair and tho kindling light on his face like some old 
painter’s Gabriel or Michael yonder in tho gloom of tho ancient 
churches, lie lifted his eyes lo the arch of the casement where ho 
stood up in tho white, tremulous lustre of tho moon. 

“3Tou have striven for the freedom of thought and for the liberty 
of judgment/' ho said, simply. “ Venice, who bus lost them both, 
loves you for that which you have loved, and gives you thus tho 
only homage sho now dares.” 

Without pause, without a word more, tho rowers bent above 
their oars, tho gondolas floated down the dark surface, tho young 
impassioned faces of tho singers turned backward with a fond and 
reverent farewell as their vessels swept into tho shadows, so deep 
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so rayloss, underneath the walls of tho abandoned palaces: it was 
all they had to give, that song of freedom in a fettered land. 

Tie to whom thoy gave it thought it moro than tho gift of crowns 
laid at his feet. It touched him strangely with its suddenness, 
with its meaning,—this gratitude rendered to him by the young, 
puro, patriot-voices of those who might pay tho cost of that night’s 
uttoranco with tho pain of captivo’s bondage or of exile’s banish¬ 
ment. It was more worth to him than any diadem with which tho 
world could lgivo anointed him,—this recognition of what he sought, 
this knowledge of why ho laboured. 

It camo to him ns answer and rebuko to tho thoughts which had 
been with him as that unbidden music rose upon the night. To 
enjoy was much; but to souk truth and labour for freedom might 
bo moro. 

“ Ono fottorof tradition loosened, ono web of suporstition broken, 
one ray of light lot in on darkness, ono principlo of liberty secured, 
aro worth tho living for,” ho mused. “ Famo !—it is tho flower of 
a day, that dies wlion tho noxt sun rises. I 3 ut to do something, 
however little, to freo men from their chains, to aid something, 
however faintly, the rights of reason and of truth, to ho unvan- 
quisliecl through all and against all, thoso may bring ono noarerthe 
puro ambitions of yonth. Happiness dies as ago conies to us; it 
sets for over, with file nuns of early years: yet perhaps we may 
keep a higher thing beside whieh it holds hut a, brief loyalty, if to 
ourscl\es we can rest truo, if for tho iibeity of tho world wo can do 
anything.” 

For ho was one of those win* to tho eiiiiso of freedom and of truth 
bring tho wi a.lth of the ir ieielloct and tho years of their life, and 
receive but little roqu'hii save a sullen reverence wrung from an 
.unwilling world, and hie railing bitterness of tho crowds who abhor 
light and hug or’or and tradition close. His words stirred with 
shame tlie hearts of nations steeped in lust and lethargy and tho 
greed of gold ; n» d they awoko to hoot and hiss tho ono who dared 
rouse them from thoir torpor or arrest them in their inonoy-chang- 
iug. Tlis thoughts sank down into tho unworn hearts of youth, 
and they shook themselves freo from tho ashes of superstition and 
tho chains of creeds; and tho priests of superstition cursed him. 
Ilis uttoranco probed tho surface of tho world, and, piercing its 
panoply ol* wordy falsehood, brought to it tho clear, keen light ot 
scepticism and truth ; and tho world was weary of him, it slept so 
much moro soundly boneoth tho veil and in tho darkness. He loved 
men with a pity and a toloranco no trial could exhaust; ho would 
have lod them, if ho could, to tho search and to tlie knowledge ol 
other things than their gold-thirst and thoir paradise of lies; and 
thoy turned back to tlicir treasuries of money, to their granaries of 
hypocrisies, and would have nono of him. Their cars were wilfully 
donf, their eyes were wilfully blind, thoir foot loved the trodden 
paths, thoir hands woro busy grasping their neighbours’ goods ; 
they wonderod at and they reviled him; thoy would not follow to 
tho’ mountain air ho bn do thorn breatho; they stayed in tho mud, 
Becking n coin. IIo w r as alone. Tho world gave him fame grudg- 
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ingly, reluctantly, because it could not withhold it longer; but it 
left him alone and condemned becauso he saw no holiness in the 
shrine of gold, and no right divine in the tyranny of trad‘ ‘lion. 

1 to was alone; eaglos that love the high light-penetrated air, 
that has no mist and clog of earth-born dpst, must ever dwoll in 
solitudo. Yet now and then there carno to him, ns there had como 
from the voices of fettered men to-night, an echo of his own 
thoughts, a recognition of his own labours, and those sulliccd to 
him. 

They who labour justly for tlio sheer sake of truth find no*pre¬ 
sent reward : will they hereafter find it ? A weary question;—one 
to which men nover yet have gained an answer. 


CHAPTER. II. 

TN TltlUMTTI. 

The stars, as they shone on Venice, shone likewise farther north¬ 
ward on one of the mighty, labyrinthino, ink-black cities of labour. 
Tho heavy pall of smoko loomed over the forests of roof, of chim¬ 
neys, of factories, of churches ; tho bolls of the latter wero chiming 
with incessant, joyous, pealing clangour, bulls that rung a chime 
called of (Jod every seventh day in tho midst of the worship of 
Mammon, bells put up in many a steeple, iron offerings to Deity 
by iron hands that wrung tho last bitter drop out of poverty, and 
clammed *tlio last starveling of labour, and bought redemption 
cheaply by a sop to a parish priest. 

Tho bells were rhyming wildly, with no pretence, happily, that 
it was in the honour of Godhead now,—tossing upward through tho 
weight of murky air wave ori wave of changing sound, of riotous 
triumph, of passionate, miilhful, random, uncouth music liko the 
harmony of Thor’s great hammers. Under tho soa of iron-echoing 
noise vast crowds pressed tumultuous, in a grim triumph liko that 
of the metal melodies. Their hard, koen, indomitable faces were 
sharp-set as tho knives they made, were massive as tho iron they 
worked; and on them was tho flush and tho pride of victory. Jt 
was on tho night of a groat election, an election that had followed 
in Lenten tirno on a sudden and unlooked-for dissolution,—an 
appeal to tho country as agitating as it had been unforeseen; and 
they had brought to tho foro their champion, their idol, tho most 
famous.of all his party. In this vast city of Darsharnpton there 
was but ono name and but ono sovereignty,—his. Tho people had 
crowned him; and who should dare to discrown P 

In ono of tho chambers of a magnificent hotel, ho stood in tho 
dusky red glow of the sunset that burned through the smoko-laden 
atmosphero and fell about his feet as though it too wero eager to 
seek him out and smile on him,—this man, omnipotent in all ho 
undertook. A crowd of friends woro about him, breathloss in con¬ 
gratulation on what wa 3 but a repeated triumph, waiting in 
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dolighted warmth of welcome on one in whom they saw a deity 
more potont than all the gods of Semitic or Achman creeds,—the 
doily of a supremo Success. Throngs had been about him from 
earliest days,—throngs of frionds, of llattorcrs, of mon who believed 
in him honestly and would have fought for him to the death had 
need boon,—of men who bolioved in nothing except the divinity of 
success, and followed that idolatrously in him because they saw his 
acumen never fail, his fortune never change. The city would give 
linn its banquet to-night; his party brought him devoted gratitude 
a nd ecstatic pride, tho country bestowod on himscarco loss adinira- 
t ion; young men looked to linn as their leader, elder looked to him to 
reap the harvest of tho seed they had sown in the future; tho aris¬ 
tocracy droaded, tho plutocracy bribed, tho multitude adored him. 
1 Le was a great man already ; lator on ho would ho a greater,— 
popular beyond all conception, triumphant in whatever ho essayed. 

The shouts and tlio cheers of tho populaco swelled louder and 
louder; tho clamour was hoarse, Titanic, almost terrible in its im¬ 
perative power, as tho voico of thoPeoplo always is when once it 
thunders through tho land,—imperative for murder as imporativo 
for broad, mighty and resistloss aliko in both. Jloro it rose with 
ono accord, with one word,—his own name. They had brought 
him in,—those men with their horny, supple hands, and their black¬ 
ened, resoluto brows, and their limbs like tho limbs of tho old lier- 
sarkors, those mon of tlio Black Country, who grasped so doggedly 
at truths sharp as steel, yet grasped but at half-truths, and, so 
blinded, reached but hatred of an Order when they thought] they 
grasped at liberty for Mankind. Tlio shouts swelled louder and 
louder, more and more full of peremptory demand; tlioy had 
brought him thraiid], or thought they had, and clamoured for 
their idol. 

IIo humoured them over, as a lion-tamer humours his cubs, that 
ho. may cut tho claws and grind smooth tho teeth and make tho 
brave beast lie down passive as a spaniel at his hock, and turn to 
profit tho world’8 terror whon ho shows how docilely ho guides the 
wild, tawny, desert-king, that at his bidding would loap forth and 
tear and slay. 

Ho went out on tho balcony, and the din of tho acclamations 
rolled up to tho red evening skies liko thunder. In tlio largo square 
bofore the building, and in the transverse streets that crossed ai d 
mot, tho donso multitudes were gathered, wave on wavo of human 
life, surging in in swift succession, and stretching far and wide 
away boyond tho sight, liko a stormy and restless sea. Their dark 
faces, swarthy and Begrimed, shrewd and stem, were turned up • 
ward to tho balcony with au eager prido and pleasuro, -while from 
the brawny chests of the iron-workers that tremendous welcome 
rang. Tho sun shone more burnished red in tho crimson, heavy 
west, and, slanting in broad, glowing, dusky streams of light 
athwart tho misty gloom, fell on that ocean of upraised faces, and 
across the eyes of the man they honoured,—eyes so keen, so mirth¬ 
ful, so unerring, so full of sagacious life, of triumphant victory. 

“ Ho is the man for tho Future,” said ono stalwart worker, with 
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the breath of the furnace-blasts and the blackness of the iron- 
foundry upon him, yet who read Bentham, and Fom-ier, and Mill. 

One, less book-wise and more world-wise, pierced nearer to the 
secret of success, to the root of popularity, as he answered, 

“ He’s more : he's the man for the Present.” 

“ And tho man for the People! ” shoutod a third, behind thorn. 
Tho words were caught up and echoed on all sidos, till they ran 
through the packed thousands liko eloctric fluid, till from tho whole 
of tho swaying gigantic mass tho words broke unanimously, rising 
high abovo the pealing of the bolls and the strife of tho streets, 
hurling his namo out in that grim, passionate, furious love of a 
multitude) which has ever in it something, and wellnigh as much, 
of menace as of caress. 

ILo nodded to them with a pleaMint, f.imili u* smile,—such a smile 
ns a boy gives to his favourite and unruly dogs ; then ho stood more 
forward against tho iron scrollwork of tho balcony, looking down 
011 that, movement bonoath him, and spoke. 

Not for the first timo hero, in Parshampton, by many, tho ring¬ 
ing, metallic, clarion-roll of tho voice they knew so woll stilled 
them like magic, thrilled thorn as hounds thrill at tho notes of a 
horn, and held them in chock as tho horn holds tho pack. Ho 
spoko as only those can spenk who have boon long trained to tho 
public arena, who havo studied ovory technicality of their science 
and every weakness of their audienco, who havo brought to it not 
only tho talent of nativo skill, but tho polish of long usage, the 
power of assured practice. lie spoke well,—lcoon, trenchant, 
vigorous, humorous oratory, English to tho backbone, coarse in 
its pungency, withal, horo, ns it could ho scholarly elsowhore, 
striking to tho heart of its subject as surely and as straightly as 
tho arrow of Tell to tho core of tho applo. There was a breath¬ 
less silenco while ho spoko, tho trumpet-like tonos of his ring¬ 
ing voice penetrating without effort to the farthermost of tho 
listening throngs, the Swiil-liko humour and wit shaking sar¬ 
donic laughter from the brawny chests of his hearers, tho biting 
and incisive reasoning drawn in by them as eagerly as town- 
ducted lungs draw in tho salt, fresh breezes of tho sea. lie was 
their master, though they thought themselves Ins electors and 
creators ; and he played at will on them, as a strong, skilled hand 
plays on a stringed instrument, moving it to what eadonco he 
chooses. They listened in devotod silence, only broken by tumul¬ 
tuous cheering, or by tho hoarse, gaunt laughter that was ominous 
as any curses raisod against what they hated. IIo spoke long, 
thougn so succinctly, so pungently, that tho minutes of his speech 
seemed moments; then ceased, while tho red sun-glow still strayed 
to his foot, and tho chimes of tho bolls swung wild delight, and tho 
shouts of the populace toeming below deafened tho air with his 
name. 

ITo laughed to himself os ho bowed many timos his thanks and 
his farewell, then sauntered from tho balcony into tho lighted ami 
crowded room, glancing back at th$t shifting sea of upraised, 
earnest, hard-lined faces in tho dusky heat of tne fading sun. 



“D—d rascals, every one of you, my friends/’ he thought, “ 01 
out-and-out-fools; God knows which. Rave about oppression and 
tho wrongs of Capital to Labour, while you send your children to 
sweat, at fivo years old, in furnacos, and threaten to kill your 
brothor if ho don’t join yonr trade-union and striko when he’s told: 
clamour for tho rights of man, and worry yonr brains after political 
economics, while you think all the ‘ rights ’ centro in scribbling 
your name in a poll-book and talking mild sedition in a lap-room! 
Oh, you precious fools ! how we uso you, and how wo laugh 
at you! ” 

For he was not evon wholly truo to thoso who wero bo true to 
him; and ho had no belief evon in their thorough, heartfelt earnest¬ 
ness, erring from imperfect vision, and distorted from imperfect 
education, but sincere and true in its widest errors. 

Thoy thought they had made him what ho was; he knew that 
thoy wero his tools, his wax, his weapons. 

lie glanced back once on to tho vast, oscillating crowd in tho 
roddeniug angry sunset mist, and tho laugh of a consummated 
victory, the insolenco of a secure triumph, wero in tho backward 
flash of his oyos, mingled, too, with a certain proud powor, a cer¬ 
tain oxultation of self-achieved distinction. Jlis namo was still 
echoing to tho Bkies from tho lungs of tho closo-packod throngs. 

“Who dare sneor at that namo now ?” he thought; and thoro 
was in that thought tho glow which Themistocles felt whou they 
who had exiled him as a nameless thing of tho people, to wrostlo 
with tho base-born in tho Ring of Cynosarges, welcomed him in 
tho city of the Yiolot Crown as the victor of Salainis, tho slayer 
of Rorsiu. 

Then ho wont within from tho stormy clangour and tho scarlet 
flush of evening, and was feasted through that night by tho men 
of the mighty town nobles who hated him bearing tlioir part in 
his honour, livers of wine flowing to his toast, tho crowds of tho 
streets knowing no thome but his presont and hisfuturo, tho nation 
on tho morrow saying, as tho city said to-night, “lie is a great 
man; ho will no a still greater.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

“ rftIMAVEUA ! GIOVENTU DELL* AKSO ! ” 

Down at tho foot of tlio mountain-slopes reaching to Vallombrosa, 
hidden away in tho deep belt of tlio choatmit-forosta, was a little 
Tuscan village. Sheltered high above by tho pines of tho hills, 
and veiled from evory glanco by tho thick masses of tho chestnut- 
leaves, no strango foot ever scarcely wandered to it. It was out 
of thu routo of travellers; it had slumbered hero for ages: it had 
bt,on hero when Milton looked on tho Vul d’Arno; it had been 
h* ro when Totila thundered at the gates of ltomo ; it had boon hero 
when Plautus caught in tlio colour of his words tho luugktor, tho 
ninth, tho tavein-\vif, tho girls d fibre allure, tho wino-brawls, and 
the Ihicohan feast -> of tho Latin life; it had been boro through all 
changes, but it had never changed, liolike, it Lad boon sacked 
by Cmaar, lazed by Thuodoiio, vi-ded by Slilicho, plundered by tho 
Pranks of Call; but it was still tho same, surviving all ruin, and 
covered in tho .spring-tune with so dou&o a leafy shade that tho 
grey tint of its stone, tiio rod brown of its few roofs, showed no 
more than tho oriole’s nost through tho boughs. Tho purple plums 
of tlio olives ripened ami were gathered, tho rod osiers changed to 
tender green, tlio grapes were garnered with the vintage-tide, tho 
cattle came down the hill-sides when tho suu sank low, the chest¬ 
nuts turned to ruddy brown and broke their husks and foil upon 
tho moss; a.few lives wero born, a few lives were buried. Tlioso 
woio all tho changes known there, tho changes of tho night and 
day, of the seasons of tho year, and of tho coming of lifo and of 
death. Tho light of tho after-glow shouo on it, the scorch of tho 
later summer parched its holds and woods, tho snows of winter lay 
upon its hill-top and gieamed between tho darkness of its pines* 
tlio breath of the spring breathed tho tlower-glory over its laud, 
and uncurled tho while spiral blossom of its arums in tho water- 
bed ; but through wars and rumours of wars, through tho Cam¬ 
paign of Italy as through tho wars of the Groat Captain, through 
tho ravages of the Cinque Cento as through tho raids of tho Goths 
and the Gauls, tho littlo woodland nook of Fontano Amoroso 
remained unaltered, as though tho foot of Dionysus when it had 
pressed its sward had bidden its blossoms keep an eternal bloom, 
and the Dryads and tho Satyrs, driven from every other ancient 
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haunt, still lived beneath tho green fronds of its trailing plants, 
and laughed amidst tho bronzed gold of its autumn vines. 

It was in the “mozza nottod* Aprile,” beloved of painters, 
hymned of poets, whioh makes of all the Southern land one fresh 
and laughing garden. "Upward yonder, highor still on the hills, 
there was some little ehillness lingering still, and tho air blew keener 
through the aisles of pines; but here, midway in tho sloping of rich 
mossy greensward, deoply sheltered by its beeches and chestnuts 
and by the slopes of its fir-woods, the delicious spring of Italy was 
in its fairest, with tho purplo orchid glowing in the noon, and tho 
delifiate wind-flower fanned by tho breeze, and tho young buds of 
the vino opening in tho clear and perfect light. A few miles from 
tho clustering dwellings of Fontana was a grovo of beech-trees, 
always, save at tho height of: 10011, dark as twilight; for tho branches 
were dense, and the trees towered massive and many. Yot in the 
heart of them was a nook lit for tho couch of a Naiad,—lit to have 
had laid down in it tho fair lifeless limbs of Adonis. In tho ehado of 
tho leaves tho moss and grass wore over fresh; the sun-tan of midsum- 
mor never brought drought there; anemones and violets, and all wild 
ilowers that bloom in Tuscan woods, iillod it with odour .and colour, 
and through it wollcd tho bright clear water of a broken fountain, 
bo old that underneath its moss might still bo traced tho half-offaccd 
Latin inscription. Ly it perhaps Virgil onco had learnod, or 
Claudian rhymed his epic; at its spring the beautiful evil lips o) 
Antonina might have drunk, or, lv’ng b< sido thorn, Lucretius might 
have thought of tho Etrurian shades, looking far down into those 
deep, rayless aisles of beech, sublime and sad as his own genius. 
Where tho water rippled, losing itself umong tho mosses and the 
orchids, a glory of sunlight camo, touching to silver the wing of a 
wood-pigeon poised .o drink, lending a warmer blush to tho white 
wild rose as the rilling boo hummed far down in its violated chalice, 
and shedding its lipo gold on tho hair of a young girl loaning 
motionless thei o. 

Tho birds, 'earless of her prcsoucc, paused in their flight to glance 
at her; tho nightingales, thinking it night in the beech-shadows 
yonder, sung her thoir softest songs; the butterflies alighted on 
the ilowers nor hands hold ; they know her well, thoy loved her : 
they wero her only playmates in tho long Italian day. Arum lili< . 
and tho palo-groon blossoms of tho ivy, and anemones glowin.* 
crimson, and tho emerald coils of moss, wero in a loose sheaf on lu i 
lap; sho Bat in a day-dream, watching tho mystical How of ils«- 
wator as though its patient music could sing her the hymn of in 1 
futuro. 

Sho was very young, but on her beauty was tho Tuscan 1 glow ; 
and sbo hud already tho tall, slender, yielding, voluptuous form of 
tho South. In tho hair, like a chestnut that has tho tleck of the 
sunlight upon it, in tho deep eyes with their blue-black lustre and 
tlioir dreamy passionate lids, in tho lips so soft, so proud, so mourn¬ 
ful, in tho brow, broad and thoughtful like an antique, in tho bnl- 
liunco and tho light upon tho face, wero all the Southern types: 
it was only in the fairness of tho skin that something uioie Northern 
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might have been fancied; in all else it was the rich and sunlit love¬ 
liness of Italy. 

Her hand rested on tho stone that bore the Latin words, all 
covered now with tho wild growth of ivy; hor gazo rested on tlio 
water sparkling so bright in sunshine hero, flowing so dark 
boneath tho grasses there; tho sheaf of woodland wealth rested 
hstlossly ou her lap. Sho leaned there, in hor childhood’s caro- 
lessness, in the classic solitude, against tho black shados of tho 
bcoch-woods that closed her in as in a temple, and only lot tho 
ilood of sun pour down across tho ruined Homan fountain ami tho 
countless flowers at her feet. 

She was fair as Sappho while yet love was unknown and a child’s 
laughter amidst tho roses of Ionia was only hushed now and then 
by vague and prescient dicams ; she was fair as Hcloisu while yot 
only tho grand serenity of the (iivek scroll lay opened before hor 
eyes and no voice bi'^ido her had taught a loro more fatal and a 
mystery moro mournful than Iho wise words of Hellas. 

She was very lovely, motionless here wlioro no sound camo o\- 
rept the lolling of the water and the gliding noise of a bird’s wing, 
where Iho tender green blossoming vines hung coiled ubovo hor 
head, and wlioro tho deep bronze <>l the beech-belt diew round her 
the gloom of tho night. 

Whom sho leaned thus, one passing through tho d< nsonons of 
that gloom saw hor, unseen himself, and paused; ho thought of 
I’rosei [tine among tho iloweis ere tho cruelty of fate fell on hor. 
Tho young life and tho gra^s-grown rum, tho aisle ot colour and 
sunlight, and tho mass of 01 closing shade, with a pieiino and a 
poem in one,—tho gladness of a (jicck idyl, with tho mystic daik- 
ncss of a Northern Sug:i. 

Once lio would liavo lingered thoro, draw'll tho ivy-wronfliH from 
tho liaii<Is, wooed tlio eyes from their musing gazo, paused beside 
her m tlio leafy peace,—mice, in tlio days of lu.s youth. Now ’ ho 
looked an instant, thought how fair sho was, and passed onward 
down Ins lonely path far into tho benehon shadows. 


CHAPTER IL 

CA8TAT.LV. 

Suddenly, without a warning, tlio radiance of tho late 'day 
clouded. Betoro tho mules could patter along tho stony roads, 
before tho contadino could reach homeward as they came from 
antique Pelago, before tho workers could leave tho oIjvo- fields and 
vineyards, before tho mihLoyed oxen of tho Aponnino could bo 
drivon through tho rank hill-gross, without warning, tho mighty 
clouds gathered, tho night fell, tho fires ran down the heavens, tho 
storm broke. 

Through it, as best he might, be who had an hour or two before 
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passed through the moss-grown path of the beech-woods, made hia 
backward way. It was now peril to life and limb to bo out in its 
fury; the molon-plants were tom up by their roots, the twisted 
olives writhed into tenfold contortion, the peaceful bubbling waters 
turned into angry torrents, the young trees were uprooted and 
hurled down the steep descents; the darkness was impenetrable, 
except when the lightning lit the whole land in its glare, and the 
rushing of stones and of Doughs and of saplings, as the winds tore 
them up and whirled them on its blast, roared with a thunder only 
droWhod in the peals that shook from hill to hill and echoed 
through tho solitudes of the forest. 

He could not even toll his road; ho had lost its certainty in the 
blackness around. Unknown to himself, ho had wandered hack 
onco more into tho beech-glades, and was lost in their impenetrable 
shades, instead of holding on his upward road along tho hill-side 
through tho pines. As lie wont, feeling his way slowly through 
tho dense hot gloom, I10 trod on somo fallen thing that his foot 
crushed ere ho tolt it. Ho stopped and stooped to it.; I10 thought 
it might ho somo frightened hare or somo lingo bird struck in the 
storm and entangled in tho yielding, clinging moss. Tho darkness 
was dark as that of a moonless midnight; he had no sense to guide 
him but tho senso of touch. Tho grasses and tho tlowers, nil 
bruised and beaten, met his hand; then, as it moved farther, it 
wandered to tho loose trail of some .Moating hair, and passed over 
tho warmth of human lips and (he outline of a woman’s cheek and 
bosom. Ho thought of the Tuscan child whom ho had seen in tho 
sunset light. 

Tho heavy tresses lay in his hand; ho could not tell whether she 
woro living or dead. she was so still in tho darkness. lie passed 
his hand gently over her brow, sho did not movo; ho spoke, she 
did not hear; ho drew her loosened dress over her uncovered chest, 
sho did not feel his touch. There was warmth from tho lips on his 
palm, thoro „as a faint pulsation in tho heart as ho sought for its 
throb; that was all. Elso sho lay, as one dead, at his foot, in 
the blackness of tho driving storm, in tho din of tho echoing 
thunder. 

Tho firo flashed from tlio cleft skies ; tho blazo of an intolerable 
light poured down. In it he saw her, and the broken stone of tho 
Latin ruins, with tho water gliding into its deep, still pool. Ho 
paused a moment, leaning over her with tho thick wealth of tho 
hair lying in his hand; ho could not leave her, and succour there 
was none. With little thought, save such an impulse of pity as 
that in which a man might raiso a fawn his shot had struck, or a 
song-bird his foot had trodden on, ho stooped and raised her in his 
arms. Her head fell back, her limbs wero powerless, she lay 
passive and unconscious in his hold; forsaken here, sho must 
perish; death was abroad in evory blast, in every flash. He 
hesitated no more, but leaned her brow against his breast, and, 
thus weighted, wont on his toilsomo and perilous way through the 
beech-glades. Ho know his road now; that was muoh: and ho 
was not very far from his own home. Ho forced his passage 
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slowly ami with difficulty through tho denseness of the woods. It 
was a tedious and dangerous toil. But still as ho wont ho sheltered 
her, and ho pierced his road at length through tho aisles of tho 
b^och-wilderness till ho camo into tho broken arches of what had 
onoo been stately Iloman courts. So far noar his rofugo, ho paused 
a second to tako rest; tho vivid lightnings filled tho arcado with 
their glow, tho peal of the storm rolled abovo; he leaned against n 
marble shaft and looked down on his burden. Her head rested 
on his breast as peacefully as though she slept upon her mother’s 
heart; tho long dark lashes swept her check; her lips wero slightly 
parted with a wanner breath. There was a touching sanctity in 
tho unconscious rest, a plaintivo appeal in U10 extreme youth and 
in its (leatli-like calm. 

“ Poor child ! ” I10 thought, “ sho may live to wish sho had boon 
abandoned thero to dio in tho peace of her childhood.” 

In other years his lips would have called back tho sleeping life 
with a caress; now ho looked on her with a passionless pity, gontlo 
ber.ui'O profoundly sad, sad because sho had so much youth, and 
th.it youth was a woman’s. 

Then ho wont onward through tho shattered arches that were 
canopied and covered with impenetrable i\y and leathery grasses 
tinted to overy hue in tho Hashings of the light, and entered by a 
lew side-door tho first court of a Latin villa half in ruins, crossed 
the court, and passed into tho lir.-t chamber. It was long and 
lofty, and had in it tho decay of greatness; fragments of a perfect 
>Hi!p<uro wore upon tho walls, a fresco in hues fair as though 
p. inted but yesterday covered tho ceiling, tho pavemont was of 
mosaic marbles; theso wero all of its old classic glorios that time 
hrnl left untouched : for the rest, it was an artist’s studio, a student’s 
.library, strewn with papers ami with books, with hero and thero a 
cast or bronzo; at tho far end a lectern with a vellum manuscript 
open upon its wings, and in tho midst an Etruscan lump swinging 
from on high and shedding a subdued silvery light and a soil 
perfumo 011 the gloom. Hero I10 brought her, and laid her gently 
down upon tho cushions of a couch. Sho know nothing of what 
was dono with her. IIo wont to a flask of Montcpulciano standing 
m-.tr, poured somo of thowino out, and touched her lips with it. 
s he diank a little, by more instinct; tho warmth vovived her ; her 
lids trembled, then unclosed, and her eyes looked out with a 
dreamy, bewildered sightlessness. 

“ 'What is it ? Where am I 

“ Have no fear, my child; you are safe now. I found you in 
tho .storm, and brought you here.” 

Her glance met his; consciousness camo to her. 

“ You saved my life, eccclicnza! How can I thank you ? ” 

“ By telling mo you arc unhurt.” 

Sho'looked at him with thitt awed wistfulnoss, that earnest won¬ 
dering gratitude, of a child. 

lie touched the bright masses of her hair, moving them back 
from her brow—sho was so young; ho caTessod hor with his hand 
as ho would a wounded bird. 
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“ I fear you are in pain ? There is a bruise on your temple; 
and you were senseless when I found you. Do you suffer now ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! not much. You brought mo from the forest? How 
good! how merciful! ” 

She stooped her head with the supple grace of the South, and 
kissed his hand with tho reverent supplication and thanksgiving of 
a young slavo to her owner. He drew it from her quickly. 

“ My child, do not pay mo such homago for a more common 
charity. What creaturo with the heart of a man could have left 
you to perish alone P The blow must have struck you down sense¬ 
less. Was it from a bough do you think P ” 

She shuddered with tho memory. 

“ 1 cannot recollect. Tho storm camo up from tho back of the 
woods before 1 saw or thought of it; it burst suddenly, and as 1 
wont something struck mo down; whether it was the Hush or 
a fallen branch, 1 can remember nothing since, till I awoke— 
hero.** 

She lifted herself a little, and glanced round tho chamber with 
tho startled wonder still in her eyes, as of one who wakes from a 
doep sleep in a strange scene; her glance came back to him, and 
dwelt on him with a venerating marvel and admiration : she knew 
his face well, though until that day ho had never seen hers. Her 
swooping lashes were weighted and glisloiiing with tears as she 
looked—sweet, sudden tears of an infinite gratitude for her rescue, 
aud to him by whom sho had been saved. Sho was very fair in 
that moment. 

Hor hair, all loosened by the wind, fell backward and over her 
shoulders, like a * howor of molten gold; tho warmth of tho 
chamber, and the surprise of hor waking thoughts, gavo a glow 
liko a wild roso to hor cheeks. Some of tho ivy-coils that she had 
dropped in hor haste to rise and iloo from tho storm had caught in 
the gay col'»ui and tho wliito broideries of her simple picturesque 
dross : an artist would havo given a year of bis life to have 
painted her as sho was then, in tho shadowy cliiar’-oscuro of the 
lamplight, in the marble waste of tho far-stretching, half-ruined 
chamber. 

A dim fugitive memory wandered before him with the glance 01 
her eyes,—a likeness that ho could not traco, yet that pursued 
him, roso before him with tho earnest, haunting beauty of her 
face. Far down in his past it lay; he could not disinter it,—be 
could not give it namo or substance,—but its shadow dickered 
before him. »Sho was liko something remembered, liko something 
recovered. 

“ You are tired and exhausted ; lio still,” ho said, as sho strove 
to rise. “ They shall bring you food; I need some myself; and 
in an hour the storm may lull, perhaps. May I ask who it is that 
my roof has tho honour to shelter P” r 

She looked at him still with that wistful wondering homage; 
she was shy with him, and tho languagoof courtesy was unfamiliar 
to hor; it was very new to her to be addressed so. 

4 ‘ What is your name, poverina f ” he asked her. 
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“They call me Castalia.’* 

“ Castalia!—a fair and classic name I And what else ? 9 

“Nothing else, eecellonza.” 

Her -voice was very low; her head sank, the tears glittered 
rhicklv on the length of her lashes. In the answer she liud told 
lain all the history sho had. 

lio was silent a momont, rogrotful that he had pained her; his 
voice wa 9 very tender as ho spoke again. 

And your mother—is sho living r'” 

Sho shook her head. 

lio looked at her with a deep pity, this child with tho brilliauco 
of Southern suns about her, and a lato so lot.* ly and so blighted at 
the outset. 

• lie asked her no moro; but, as a Tuscan woman answered Iu’h 
summons and brought into tho chamber a tray of fruits, and 
macaroni, and trutUes, with some flasks of Italian and Kliino 
wines, ho served her with his own hands as assiduously, as reve¬ 
rently, as any would sorvo a queen. And as tho rest and tho 
food revived her moro and moro, and moro and moro restored 
the animation to her lips, the lustro to her eyes, she M'emcd, m tho 
antique classic Doric charm of tho silent chamber, like some gem 
of tho old Venetian masters set in tho white coldness of the marble 
walls—like some lustrous, gold-leaved, Italian ilower, sprung in 
its bud from tho grey solomuity, the sublime decay, of lioirum 
rums. 

Ho woudored whence sho caino and what sho was—this Tuscan 
cl lid with tho grace of a daughter of tho Antonines, who was 
without a immo; and once more the meoiury which had. haunted 
him roso again, not to be grasped, but lost in tho ma r /:y shades 
of a far-distant past. 

The storm was at its hoight, tlioro seemed little chanco of its 
abatement; tho mighty din of its thunder rolled like the roar of a 
hundred battles, and tho moaning and trembling of all tho beech 
and chestnut woods woro heard on tho stillness. Sho shuddered as 
sho listened. 

“ Ah ! I should havo boon lying dead in all that terror now, but 
for your pity ! ” 

“ Do not Ihiuk of it,” ho answered soothingly. “ Let tho storm 
rage as it will, you aro safe hero with me. Toll mn, where is it 
you live h” 

She looked at him with an intenso sadness, very stiango upon 
tho glow and glory of her youth; and, though the flush glow 
hottcr*in her face, it was nroud and still in its pain. 

“ lllustrissimo,” she said, softly, for there was a brcatliloss awo 
of him upon her, mingled touchingly with a spaniel-like trust, 
“ you ought to know whom your house shelters ; it is only just. I 
have no name; I have no history. My mother died when 1 was a 
lew months old; she came a stranger, and tho village knew nothing 
of her, only this—sho was not wedded. Tho Padre Giulio and his 
mother adopted mo; they havo been very good. Tho name they 
found on me was Castalia. I have nothing moro to tell.” 
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Tho simplicity of the words lent thorn but tho deeper sadness, 
the restrained pain, tho half-haughty, half-appealing shame, with 
which slio spoko them, gavo them but tho stronger pathos. They 
touched her listener greatly. 

“ Thank you for your confidence, my fair child,” he answered 
her, with a pitying tendorncss in his voice—she was so young to 
bo already touched with life’s suffering and tho world’s reproach 
“ You do not know your history; there is room, then, to hopo it a 
bright one.” 

Sho shook her head. 

“Illustrissimo, how? It began in shame; it will end in a 
convent.” 

‘ ‘ A convent ? Bettor tho tomb! ” 

Ho snoko on an impulse. To cago her to that living death of* 
tho voil soomed barbarous as to shut away in darkness, till it died, 
ono of tho goldon-wingod oviolcs that fluttered through tho length 
of a spring day bolow tho slopos of Yallambrosa. 

“Yos! bettor a thousand times! In tho gravo ono sleeps un¬ 
conscious! But, forgivo mo, eccellenza; I weary you. Let mo go.” 

“Go! witli tho storm at that hoight ? You would go to your 
destruction. No living thing could pass from hero to Fontane in 
such a night. Wait a while; it may lull jnesontly. And givo mo 
no titlos of defcronco; 1 can claim none.” 

“You must ho a gicat lord ?” bho said, softly and hositatingly. 

11 o smiled wearily. 

“ My greatnobs—if I over truly had any—departed from mo long 
ago. I am no noble. 1 am Iiltlo richer than your peasants of 
Fontane.” 

Sho glanced round tho chambor. To hor, after tho hare sim¬ 
plicity of tho Fontane hamlet, tho frescoes, tho sculpture, the 
mosaics, though they worn but tho relics of Latin ruins, made it 
seem a palace; then her glistening meditative oyes dwelt on him. 

“ You aiv lord of yourself, at least P ” sho said, lingeringly, with 
the naif expression of a child. 

“I have but a rebellious subject, then,” ho answered, with a 
tinge of sadnoas that did not escapo her. “But, povadna , you 
look feverish and tired. I have been thoughtless for you. Aro U'i. 

• * Q)) * 

in pain r 

Sho smiled at him—a smilo of infinite paticnco and sweet no? \ 
that brought back in his thoughts onco moro a inomory ho couM 
not follow. 

“ Not much: it is nothing.” 

She would not confess that, in truth, an intolerable pain ached 
through hor bruised temples, and that an utter exhaustion wa-i 
stealing fast upon her. 

“Lio still, then,” he said, bonding ovor hor; “tho tempest is at 
its worst now. Tako no heed of mo, but sleop, if you can.” 

Sho thanked him, and obeyed him; sho watched him with a 
reverent, wondering homago; sho revered him already like a king, 
like a deity. 

Shb had passod all her young years in the chestnut-shadow.* 
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■beneath Vallombrosa, anil sho hail far too much innocence, far too 
much faith, to think of harm that coulil bo done her in this soli¬ 
tude, to feel anything but a sublime, devoted trust in tno stranger 
■who had saved her life. Moroover, the weariness that was grow¬ 
ing on her, tho sloop that weighed down her eyelids, the reaction 
from the shock and peril of the night, loft her little sonso save of 
a lulling peace that surrounded her, of a voice that soothed her 
like music, of a wish to bo silent and still, and keep unbrokon this 
soft charm. 

lie left her, and went to tho lectom at the farther end o£ tho 
room, whore tho vellum scroll lay, a disputed manuscript of 
Uoothius. On the wiilo stone hoarth some pine-logs woro burn¬ 
ing, for tho evenings wero chilly, though thu days wore bo warm; 
tho aromatic odour of tho lamp filled the room with a swoot, faint 
incense; tho shadows wero deep in all tho farther parts of tho 
hall, only about tho hearth was tho ruddy, ilickoring glow of tho 
pines; all elso was in gloom. 

Tho hours passed uncounted; tho thunder had somewhat lulled, 
but tho winds woro a hurricane, and tho drenching downpour of 
rain scoured tho land and howled through tho pine and tho bcoch 
woods. It wus a night which broke tho mountain firs like saplings, 
and wronchnd up tho groy writhing olives by tho roots, and laid 
tho young birds stone dead by tho score. No human thing could 
venture out in it and bo sure of life. Tho twelfth hour struck 
from tho campanilo as tho lull of a moment succeeded to tho 
roar of the storm; he lifted his head from whoro ho bent over tho 
lectom, and looked at tho young companion chance hud so strangely 
brought there. In tho glow of the embers she lay, in hor delicate, 
richly-hucd beauty, a child in hor imioconco and her tranquil rest, 
far more than a child in hor graco and hor charm,—a thing of 
light, and life, and colour, and youth, in tho cold, classic solitudo of 
tho lonely and half-ruined hall, whoso cruckod mosaic had boon worn 
by tho passing of so many banished foot that had troddon through 
their brief day, and had glided onward down into thoir tombs, lie 
watched her with an indefmablo pity, with a fugitive, intangible 
remembrance pursuing him; her brief story was so mournful, and 
tho memory that piumicil him was so strong, though he could find 
it no eluo, and would givo it no substance. As a chord of music, 
as a flower blooming in a desert placo, as a sound of hnrvost-churit 
or spring-bird’s singing, will bear us back to long-gone hours, so 
tho sight of her bore his thoughts backward to years that were 
pealed for ever,—thoughts that thronged on him, many, and em¬ 
bittered by thoir own dead sweetness, as tho thought of all that ho 
will never again seo tomes 011 tho exile with the mere scent of 
faded leaves brought to him from tho summer woodlands that hear 
his step no more. 

In them ho was lost, as ho leaned against the broad bronzo 
wings of the lectern-eagle,'with his eyes on tho ring of ruddy 
colour that circled her like a halo. The storm shook abovo tho 
low, flat roof of the Latin villa, breaking on it as with tho forco of 
a waterspout. He roused himself and wont near l or. 
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“ She cannot go out in such a night as this,” he thought. 

She slept still, softljr as a child, a proud, resigned sadness, like 
tho memory of her stained birth and lonely fate, on her face. Ho 
was loath to break her rest, yot ho know that to lot her sleep on 
here would be to let the coarse tongues of tho mountain peasants 
touch oven her defenceless childhood. IIo stooped and passed hia 
hand lightly over her brow. At tho touch, slight as it was, sho 
wakened instantly; the blue-black lustre of her eyes startled into 
consciousness, the flush on her cheek bright as tho scarlot japoniea 
blossoms. Sho started up, ashamed. 

“ Oh, eccellenza, forgivo mo ! I have been asleep! ” 

“Naturally, after your danger and your fatigue. It was the 
best restorativo you could have. It is midnight now, and tho storm 
is scarce lessened-” 

“Midnight? Tho Padro will be so wretched! What will h- 
think ? Let mo go; pray let me go.” 

“ Impossible; you would go to your certain death. I could not 
venturo mj^solf in such a night; you hear tho hurricane ? You 
must romain with mo.” 

“With you?” 

“ Surely: I would not lot a dog loavo my roof in such weather 
ns this is. Besides, you aro milos higher on tho slope hero than 
Pontano; tho return to flio villago would bo impossible for those 
far hardier than you.” 

tfho lookod at him with a wondering awo ; ho seemed to hor such 
an omporor as Marcus Antoninus, who had laid down his pomp 
and como to dwoll a while like other men. Tho dcop-blue, weary, 
brilliant eyes that gazed on hor made her think of tho serene, 
imperial eyes of Augustus. 

“I am a total si ranger to you, it is truo,” he said, gontly, mis¬ 
interpreting her silenco ; “ hut you aro not afraid to remain iu my 
hoi iso ? I am only hero for a villrt/intnra, and tho place is desolate 
enough, bjt il will at least givo you shelter.” 

“Afraid? Afraid of you? Wliat could I fear? You saved 
inv lifo; it is yours to commaud. All is—I cannot thank you 
01 tough.” 

Tho words wero very touching in their liquid Tuscan, in their 
eompleto innocence, and in their perfect trust. 

“You have nothing to thank mo for; a mule-driver or a cliar- 
eoal-burnor must have dono for you what I did,” ho answered hor, 
his voico unconsciously softening. “And now go to rest; you 
want it. 1 will sond the women to you, and they shall remain in 
your chamber; for you are not well enough to bo left alone.” 

“Ah, oecollenza, how good you aro!” sho muimured. A few 
vears older, and she would liavo been grateful to him in silence, 
bottor knowing tho wotivo of his words. “ But indoed I am 
strong now; wo, bolow Yallombrosa, liavo tho strength of tho 
mountain air, and—shall I not troublo'you with staying bore ? ” 

“Par from it: you bring your own welcome, like the birds 
that come and sing undor our windows. Good-night, and sleep 
well.” 
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He hold hia hand out to hor; sho was but a child to him, and a 
child who had boon sheltered on his breast through tho driving of 
the storm. Sho stooped with tho exquisite softness of movement 
of Southern women, and touched tho hand lie gave hor, lightly and 
xeverently, with hor lips. 

“ I would thank you, eccollenza, but 1 cannot.’* 

Sho did thank him, howovor, hotter than by all words, with that 
hesitating touch of her young lips, with thut upward glance of her 
eyes, languid with bleep and. fatigue, yot lustrous as tho Tuscan 
civics by night,—eyes that eeomed to him to havo some story of his 
psiftt in their depths. * 

Then ho summoned tho women to hor, peasants who dwelt in 
the villa, and she loft him. 

lie. having surrendered to her, though sho knew nothing of it, 
tho only liabitablo chamber that tho half-ruined villa afforded, 
stretched himself in tho warmth of tho pine logs on tho wolf-skins 
strewn before it. Sho had brought back to him, why or whence h*» 
could not tell, momorics that ho would willingly let die,—memories 
that, through the length of weary years, burned still into his heart 
with unutteiablo longing, with intolerable pain. 

In tho loueliness of tlio old classic hull, in tho leaping light of 
llm pmo llames, throngs of shadowy shapes arose aiouml him,— 
tho shapes of his past, summoned by tho light of a child’s smile. 

She, meanwhilo, lay wakoful, yot dream), gazing out at tho 
uul'iimiliai chamber and tho swaying figure of tho peasant woman 
keeping watch o\er her, and nodding in her sleep. Her thoughts 
weio steeped in all tho wonders of legendary love, and sho fancied 
'(•mo enchantment had boon wrought m hor since, out of that 
awful foiest darkness, she had been brought to this charmed still¬ 
ness, m which only one remembranco was with lior, tho reinem- 
brancn of tho musing, lustrous, weary eyes that, hml looked so 
gontly on her, of the voice that had soothed her terror and her pain 
with an accent softer than sho hud ever hoard. She thought’ of 
him, and thought, as one oilier had onco dono before, that ho was 
like tho Pool-king of Israel, but having known tho biUmnoss of 
abdication, having known tho ingratitude of the people. Then her 
musing became a dream, and, with a smile upon Imr lips, sho slept 
under a stianger’s roof till tho tempe&t had passed uw.»y and tho 
dawn was bright. 

As sho awoke, tho morning had risen. Tho sun broke in full 
glory over a splendid muss of purple cloud and tumbled storm- 
mist that glowed in magnificent colour beneath tho nowly-iison 
rays. The earth laughed again even amidst her rum,—hei ruin of 
crushed olive-buds, and upiooted saplings, and trees rent asunder, 
and nests flung down, with tho young buds killed, und tho mother* 
flying with piteous cries over tho wreck; but tho wheat-sprouts 
were too low to bo harmed; tho vines, though they trailed and 
hung helplessly under the .dead weight of rain-drops, were still 
only in blossom; tho watercourses made the wilder, merrier music, 
filled to overflowing, and laying in swathes tho rank grasses of 
their beds; the mules began to patter over the broken paths, pick- 
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ing their careful way over the dislodged holders of rocks and the 
deep channels of brimming brooks. Beneath Yallombrosa the 
morning was fair and sun-lightened again, deadly though tho 
tempest had been over-night, and rough work of destruction 
though it had wrought. With tho sun she rose; her youth, like 
tho youth of the spring and the earth, the brighter for tho storm 
and tho dangor gone by. There was tho llush of waking childhood 
and of past sleep upon her cheeks, and her eyes had the gladness 
of a wondering droam in them, as she found her way, marvelling 
if she dreamed a fairy-talo, down somo broken marble steps and 
out into the air. 


CIIAPTEE m. 

“ GIOVENTfr ! PllEMAVEItA DELLA VITA ! ” 

The full light poured into tho open loggia beforo tho half-ruined 
courts and halls of tho Latin villa. Within, tho one spacious 
chamber, with its frescoes and the mosaics, its books and scrolls, 
was bare enough. But tho world of blossoming spring, of 
morning mists, of lavish foliage that opened out before it, made 
amplo amends for any povorty and docay of tho interior; and it 
was porfoct for a vilify iulura , thi * desei ted place that ltoman pomp 
had once filled in Augustan days. 

In this loggia, reading, her host sat,—a man no longor young, 
though as yet tliero was no silver amidst tho fair and golden length 
of his hair; a man of a grave grace, of a serene, meditative dignity 
of look and of movement that had in it something that was very 
weary, yet something not less grand, not less royal: ho might 
have beon a king in purples rather than what he was,—an exile, 
and poor. 

Tho book was opon upon his kneo, but his eyes were not upon it 
for tho moment; thoy were resting on the gardens without,— 
gardens wild, forsaken, uncullurod, but only tho moro beautiful 
for that. What ho watched in them was the passago of tho young 
Tuscan flitting through them with tho freedom of a chamois m her 
step, and all the languor of a dow-ladon flower in hor loveliness. 

Sixteen years beyond the Apenninos bring womanhood; thoy 
had brought it to hor in tho lovolinoss nature had dowered her 
with, but in all elso sho was young as a child,—she had nover 
wandered from tho chestnut shadows of hor villago, hod but dimly 
heard of anothor vast world boyond tho booch-woods, had known 
no friends but tho birds who sang to her, no pleasures but to watch 
a blue-warbler shake his bright wings in the myrtles, or to look 
deep down into tho heart of a passion-flower and build a thousand 
fancies from its mystic burning hues.*- Sho was a child with the 
beauty of a woman ; there could be no greater peril for her. 

He thought so as he saw her in this deserted garden. Art had 
no handling with her; the pure liill-air had made her all she was; 
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and eho had tho unconsciousness of somo rich-plumngcd bird, now 
floating softly through tho sunlight, now pausing on tho wing, 
now alighting to drop down in happy rest in a couch of feathery 


grasses. 

Ho gazed at her as she wandered through them, that oxquisito 
8 aso in her stop which many a royal woman has not, which a 
c>utadina mayliavo balancing on her dark imporiul head a pannier 
i,t water-melons. Tho lizards did not hurry from hor, but watched 
her with curious eyes; tho timid hares let hor stoop and stroke 
them; tho old owls blinking in the ivy lot her lift licr hand and 
touch their crests; tho wood-doves flow about her and ja cked tho 
buds from tho boughs she held up to them. Sho bent oyer tho 
black swollen water, and saw hor own rotloctmu laurel-crowned as 
tho branches mot abovo her head; she gathered tbo lilies of tho 
\ alley, tho buds of TJanksia roses, and the young green ivy-blos¬ 
soms, and crowned herself with them till tho wreath was too heavy 
and bliook all her glistening hair downward in a shower of gold, 
like a picture of Mora. Then, lastly, siio bank to rest, on a grey 
mck of iulleu tculpturo, tho crown of flowers still above her brow ; 
and after tho glad, thoughtless pastime of a child, the proud and 
profound sadness that usuully in reposo wus on hor luce succeeded 
it with a charm not tho less groat because so sudden. 

Jl was hko the sudden fall of ovoning over the brilliance and tho 
glow of her own Tuscan landscape. 

Ashe saw it, ho left tiro loggia and wont, towards l»«»r. Sho did 
nut lie; r his step till lie had ajiproaclied h**r close; then slu* sprang 
■ up with tho swiftness of a fawn, and with words of gratitude made 


only softer by tho awo of him whn h lent hor its delicate coyness. 

“1 have been watching you for tho last half-hour, (’a.-laha,” ho 
-*dd, gently. “ J am glad you could find such companions in my 
lowers and my birds; tlioro is little else l»uro tit for your bright 
nmth.” 


Sho put her Lands up hurriedly to remove tho dew-bideu wreath* 
d bud and blossom ; she had forgotten it till Lis speech brought u 
•ack to hor thoughts, iio put out his own hand and stayed her. 

‘"Not for worlds! J wished a Titian lived to paint you! you 
look like a young priestess of Mom. lhit, tell mo, what spell luvo 
yon that tames tho lizards, and stills tho hares, and brings all tho 
hints to your hand r” 

IShe luted to him her musing eloquent eyes, grave as a child*& 
vilion ho pauses to think. 

"Ido not know, cccollenza, unless—it may bo because I love 
them so well.” 

His faco giow a shado darker and yot softer : her words readied 
ho fond bolief of his own j'outh. 

“ You think lovo begets and secures love ? I thought so onco.” 

“And was it not so I" ” 

“No; but—that knowledgo eliould not kill lovo in us ; tkcro ip 
nuch that is worth it, if then/bo much that is not. Because a 
'ipor turns and Btings you, it would bo wild vengeance to wring 
•ho wood-pigeon’s nock.*’ 
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He spoko half to his own thoughts, half to her; she regarded 
him with a reverent, grateful, wondering gaze; in her little beech- 
forest nest of Eontane she had never seen anything like him. Shu 
who had known but one bent old priest, and brown, brawny 
muleteers and vintagers from whom she shrank as the white sea- 
swallow shrinks from the hard beak and cruel pursuit of tlio 
kestrel, thought almost he must be more than mortal. 

“I ought to leave you, ’lustrissimo?” she 6aid, hesitatingly. 
“ I have troubled you so long,” 

“ Do you wish to leave me 1"” 

.“Wish? oh, no!” 

“Well, do not leave mo yet, then. Como within, and lot mo 
soo, though no Titian, if I can paint you with your crown of 
flowers. Your Padro Curato will feel no anxiety ; I sent a nu-a- 
songor to him to say you wore hero.” 

The gravost contrition stolo over hor face; sho looked penitent as 
a chidden child. 

“ Oh, Tnstrissimo! I had forgotten him. How ungrateful, when 
ho is so good! llow selfish one grows when one is happy ! ” 

“ Then are you happy with 1110 ? ” 

“Eccellenzu,” sho said, under hor breath, “it seems to mo that 
I have been happier than in all (ho years of my life.” 

The reply pleased him. IIo hud always loved to see happiness 
about him, 

“ I am glad it should bo so. And do not beliovo that happiness 
makes us selfish; it is a treason to the sweotest gift of life. It i> 
when it has deserted us that it grows hard to keop all the better 
things in us from dying in the blight. Men shut out happiw*^ 
from their schomos for the world’s virtue ; thoy might as woll soik 
to bring flowers '0 bloom without the sun.” 

He spoke uga’11 rather to his own thoughts than to her ; but '-l.u 
understood him. This young Tuscan, lost amidst the chestnut- 
beneath Yallombrosa, hud in her the lioart of a Heloiso, the nun! 
of a llypa f !a, though both were in their childhood yet. 

“ Extellonza,” she said, hesitatingly, “ that is true. Tf wo k< < !• 
light from a plant, it will grow up warped. When they couth •. 
do thoy ovor ask if what they condemn had a chance to behold the 
light ? Perhaps—perhaps if my mother had been happy sho would 
not have been evil, as they call her ? ” 

The colour burned hotly in her faco, but her eyos wore raised in 
wistful entreaty to him; it was but very vaguoly that she under¬ 
stood tho shamo that she was mado to feel was on her birth, bat 
vory dimly that sho comprehended some vast indistinct error with 
which hor dead mother was charged. 

Tho question touched him witli groat pity. 

“ Vaoerina” ho said, caressingly, “ do not weary your young life 
with those subtleties. You do not kuow that error lies at all upon 
vour mother’s history; who cun, since you say that history is wholly 
unknown,—even to hor vory name f It may bo that the thing tin 1 
world—your little woodland world, at least—blames in her,, was 
some unrecognised martyrdom, some untold unselfishness. At on 
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events, bo she what she will, you are stainless and blameless; all 
you need seek is to bo so for ever.’* 

She looked at him with passionate feeling. 

“I thank you, occellenza, more for thoso noble words than for 
the life that you saved me.” 

The brief answor was very eloquent,—eloquent of her nature and 
of her gratitude. He said no more, but lea her within to the old 
hall, only fit for a summer residence for an artist, or a scholar 
f-ufliciently content with its classic charm and forest wildness to 
boar its scant accommodation. An easel stood beforo the open 
colonnade facing the gardens ; ho paused before it, and glanced at 
her. A lovolier theme never lured any painter’s brush, with the 
fn'sh crown of lilies and roso-buds and light-"roen blossoms of ivy 
slinking their dow upon the gold-tlaked show or of hor hair. lfi> 
looked at her, then ho threw aside the colours ho had taken up. 

“Twenty years ago I could have given your picture thcro,” ho 
said, half wearily. “ Now I have not tho noart to paint you, my 
fair child. I have not tho great inspiration,—youth.” 

Twenty years ago he would have found no hour more beguiling 
than that spring morning with tho young Tuscan, bringing the 
bloom of hor beauty and of her crown of flowers out on the can¬ 
vas ; now it only recalled to him all ho had lost. 

A shadow stole over her eyes; he saw it, and turned hack to tho 
eo <•!. 

“Are you disappointed ? ” 

She looked beseechingly in his face. 

“ I never saw any paintings except thoso in our little chapel.” 

“No? Well, then, I will try and give you your desire.” 

lie took tho brushes up ugoin, and, standing beforo tho easel, 
sketched her as she leaned against ono of tho pillars of tho colon¬ 
nade, tho rich glow and warmth other young face but tho brighter 
f<*r tho whiteness of tho lilies and tho deep green of tho loavos that 
circled her hair. ITo had both tho skill and the habit of Art; and 
tho impassioned brilliance of hor beauty, with tho coronal of blos¬ 
soms weighting hor forehead with the weight of all diadoms, ro»o 
gradually under his hand out of tho sea of brown opaque gloom on 
which it was painted. Tho hours passed, and tho picture grow; it 
beguiled him for tho time of heavier cares, and won him out of 
deeper thoughts; yet over and again, as he lifted his eves and 
glanced at her, the weariness which hod mad© him turn irom tho 
t:wk came over him again. lie thought of so many golden hours, 
when faces as fair had bloomed to fresh life thus on his canvas, and 
tho glory of his youth had been with him to lend its sweetness to 
the oy<v?, and toach tho language of lovo to tho bps, of thoso ho 
painted. Tho soft labour only recalled to him so many days that 
wore dead. 

The noontide was intensely still, tho heat of tho sun quivered 
down through the open arohos of tho colonnade; tho picture grew 
clearer and richer beneath hiS hand, and tho blossoms faded whoro 
they crowned her hair, Siio unlwinod thorn, aud touched thoip 
U'ournfully. 
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“ Ah, eccollenza, they are all dying! ” 

He smiled, not without sadness, too, though it was for deeper 
things than the flowers. 

“ Never mind; you have had their sweetness. Be content with 
that. Nothing endures.” 

“But it is hotter never to have had them than to see them 
withered! ” 

“ 1 doubt that. If wo should have boon spared much pain, we 
should also have missed rnuoh joy.” 

His thoughts were with other things, though he spoke still in the 
figure of tho flowers. Ho had seen his own crowns wither and 
fall and bo trodden under foot, yot it was better to have worn 
th,em. She looked at him in silence, roverently, wonderingly; she 
inused on what his history could be; sho thought him a king in 
exile. So, in a sense, ho was. 

There was an infinito shyness of him in her that gavo her ten¬ 
fold more charm, it was so imiocent and so full of religious vene¬ 
ration. He seemed to her liko tho archangels of her Church, 
so full of majesty, so full of pity. Sho thought with him of all 
the grand, serene, lonely lives that sho had read of in the Latin 
legends. 

Ilo rose, and turned tho easel to her. 

“ Castalia, do what oven wiso men never do; see yourself as you 

aw." 

{Sho camo forward, and looked, as tlio sun fell full on tho work of 
a few hours, and her countenance changed as by magic ; a breath¬ 
less surprise was on her lips, a scarlot ilush upon her cheeks, tho 
light of an immeasurable admiration and amazo beamed in bor eyes. 
{She stood ent rance I at the likeness of herself, as, with its diadem 
of blossoms, it ga sod out at her from tho brown shadows of tho 
background. 

Well ? ” ho asked her, smiling. 

Sho turned to him bewildered and besoeching. 

“ Oh 1 Tustrissimo, can it bo ? Am I as boautiful as that f” 

“ Hid tho liver and tho fountain never tell you so beforo ? ” 

Her head drooped, tho colour in her cneek deepened; her 
innocent delight had had no thought of vanity, but at his words 
sho romembered what sho looked on was—herself. 

“ And yot it is boautiful! ” sho murmured, very low, as though 
in apology. “ And if 1 bo really liko it-” 

“What then?” 

A prouder glory flashed into hor face ; sho lifted her head with 
tho royalty of a daughter of emperors, mingled with a great soft¬ 
ness of regard. 

“ Then, I think, if I could onco see tho great world I might reign 
tliero, and I might win some love, and not bo scorned as peasants 
ecorn mo here.” 

Ho paused a moment; the words touched him to compassion. 

“ Would it not bo so, eccellenza ? ” 

“ Yes,” ho answered, slowly; “ doubtless it would. But do not 
wish it, if you be wise. Your diadems would not be so pure as tfcu 
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one that lies withorod there; your brows would soon ache under 
them, and for the lovo-” 

“ Ah! ” she said, softly, whilst the 
with tears as she spoke with tho pat] 
child, “ I long to be loyod ! All the 
mothers, who look brighter when they see them near; but 1 am 
all alone. I have boon alone so long !” 

Tho words had an intense and touching piteousnoss in them; a 
harder nature than her listener’s was would havo boon moved by 
them. How could he find tho cruelty to tell her that tho chances 
were as a million to one that the only love sho would ovor meet in 
tins world beyond tho pine woods to which rho vaguely looked as 
tho rodresscr of her wrongs, would bo one loss merciful to her even 
than the bitterness and loneliness which now visited on her inno¬ 
cence and her youth tho unproven error of her dead mother ? 
Twenty years before ho would havo hoard her with littlo thought, 
save to let liis lips linger on tho brow whence tho faded ivy-buds 
had fallen, and murmur to her tho tendornoss which liorunawukencd 
heart longed for, as an imprisoned bird longs for tho shelter of 
summer loaves and tho whispers of summer rivers; now such a 
thought as this was distant from him us tho wide unknown world 
was lar from her. 

But pity her ho did, profoundly. This nomoloss, motherless 
child, with her radiant grace aud her proud instincts, was us deso¬ 
late as any chamois-lawn lost on tho hills and driven as an alien 
from every herd with which it seeks w refuge. 

“You will havo love, some day, pvucrina” ho said, gently, “and 
as much as you wall; you will hardly lift such oyos as tlioso to ask 
for it in vain.** 

.Sho sighed, and her head sank lower, wliilo sho lookod still at 
tho painted likeness of herself. Sho was unaware of any tribute 
to her beauty in his words; she thought ho meant that some, oho 
day, would pity her. 

“ Ah,” sho answered, wearily, “ where is the worth of lovo, if 
with it is scorn ? ” 

Tho thoughtless taunts and tho careless jests which among tho 
peasantry had been cast at her from her birth up as a foundling— 
rather in tho mothers’ jealousy of her face and tho children's ro- 
sciiliuont of her lovo of solitude, than from any cruelty or any real 
contempt—had sunk deeply into her nature, rousing rebellion and 
disdain woll-nigh as much us they caused sorrow and a vaguo sense 
I of shame. 

Ilo saw how great a shipwreck might bo made of her opening 
life, oven from tho very purest aud loftiest things in nor, if 
Ibis outlawry banned her long—if this passion of mingled de¬ 
fiance and h umili ation wore fostered by neglect. Ho spoko on 
that. 

” Scorn! Why dwell on scorn ? It is unworthy of you. It is 
•} "word that may bring a pang to thoso who merit it by their own 
ill deeds; it need havo no sting for any other. Keep your life 
high and blameless, and you will afford to treat scorn with scorn.” 


glow faded, and horoyos filled 
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She did not reply to him with words, but she flashed on him 
with an answering glance the night-like lustre of her eyes, in an 
eloquence, in a comprehension, m a promise, that accepted his 
meaning far more deeply and more vividly than by speech. • He 
saw that she might be lea by a cord of silk—that she would not bt 
driven by a scourge. 

He stood a few moments in the shadow of the colonnade, later, 
when she had left him, looking at the painting that had grown out 
of the deep, sombre hackwork by the work of his own hand, the 
head alone luminous, from the veil of gloom around it, with its 
spiritual radiance, crowned by that wealth of flowers; ho looked, 
then turned it aside towards tho wall, so that the richness of colour 
no longer smiled out of tho opaque shadows, and went within to 
his solitude. That faco, gazing out from tho darkness under tho 
diadem of woven blossoms, seemed like the Dhantom of his own 
dead youth. 


CHAPTER IV. 

11 8EIGNEUU! -AYEZ riTIE." 

Never in tho rich days of the Cinque Cento, or the Dandolo ago. 
when tho cities of Italy were filled with pomp and mirth and 
music, when tho mighty palaces were wreathed with flowers that 
lout their bright blush to tho white stone and glowed over tho bine* 
marbles, when tin dark arches framed hair, liko tho gold arras thai 
draped tho balc< nies, and lips ripe as tho scarlet heart of tho ro.^e 
that glowed in thoir bosom, was any beauty rarer or moro lustrous 
than that of tho young Tuscan who had grown up under tho 
forest-sLnd.ws below Vullomhrosa, scarco moro tended, not moro 
heeded, than one of the passion-flowers that bursts into its glorioii' 
bud unseen by any eyes abovo tho broken stone of some ruiuid 
altar of Pan. Though her years were so low that tho fulnoss oi 
hor beauty might yet bo scarcely reached, she had alroady tho 
splendour of a Titian picturo on her, the superb grace, wild as a 
doer, proud as tho daughter of Crcsars, that hero and there still 
lingors, as though to verify tradition, in tho women of Cam pa gn a 
or of Apennine. 

The loneliness of her childhood, the consciousness of a ban placed 
on lior, the haughty instincts which had wakened in self-defence 
against the shafts of scorn, the solitary and meditativo life whah 
tie had led, had lent hor a certain patrician prido, a certain 
thoughtful shadow; a wistful pain sometimes gazed out of her eyes: 
a lofty rebellion sometimes broke through tho dreaming gladness of 
her smilo. She was happy, because she was young, becauso sho 
was sinless, because sho had tho innocence winch finds its joy in 
tho caross of a bird, in tho radiance cf a sunset, in the mero DitJath 
und consciousness of existence; but sho had the pang of woundod 
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pride, tho burden of n scarco-comprohonded shnrao, and tho vague, 
witter, impassioned longing of a mind too ardent nud too daring 
for its sphere; and these gave their character to hor faco, their 
hues to her youth; theso made hor far more than a moro child, 
however lovely, can he. She was liko Heloiso ero hor master hud 
become her lover, and whilo her eyes, as they gazed on the Greek 
scroll or tho vellum Evangoliarium, were brilliant with tho light of 
aspiration and dark with the thoughts of a poet, but had never yet 
drooped, heavy with tho languor and burning with tho knowledge 
of love. • 

From the aged priest she had learned all his scholarly lore that 
plunged deep into tho life of tho past, and drank (loop of Latin 
and Hellenic culture; he had loved tho rugged roads of wisdom, 
the unfathomed sea-depths of knowledge, the buriod treasures of 
cloister folios and of crabbed copia —she had loved thorn too. With 
no other in tho obscure hill-side, to which fate had condemned 
him, to givo him sympathy or understanding in theso things, tho 
stern old man had taken oagor pleasuro in steeping with them tho 
virgin soil of a young and thirsty mind. In tho bare, grey, narrow 
chamber of his dwelling, with its single lancet window through 
which crept tho mellow sunlight from the cloudless skies, tho fair 
head of the child Custalia, with its weight of burnished tresses, 
had bent above lire huge tomes and tho century-worn manuscriptum 
for hour on hour, liko Heloiso in the coll of tlio eanoiiry. She had 
a passionate lovo of thoso studies : and, whilst they tilled her mind 
with great and impersonal thoughts, they did much to console her 
lor hor fato, and much to enrich hor intelligence far beyond her 
years and her sex. They, urd the beauties of tho earth and tho 
seasons, wore her 60I0 pleasures. Tho priest’s mother, under 
whose roof she lived, was nearly ninety years, docrepit and hurfdi, 
who, well as sho loved her foundling in her heart, could bo no aid or 
associate to hor. With tho peasantry, the pooplo who maligned 
her unknown parent, sho would havo no converse in their (lower- 
feasts and their vintago celebrations. Sho lived alone with tho 
learning of dead ages and tho frajrranco of a forest-world. 

Some, such ail isolation would have maddened or ruined; Cus¬ 
talia, with a singular vividness of imagination, and a proud patieneo 
beneath tho passionate warmth of her nature, had received through 
it a higher character than any other and happier life could havo 
dovelopeiL 

Sho was a poem, with her slight, sad, all-eloquent story, that 
needed no detail to fill it up; with her touching desolation of cir¬ 
cumstance and of destiny, and her brilliant j'outh that in its 
elasticity and its euthusiasm broke asido all barriers of doom and 
pain and found its careless joy God-givon from a song-bird’s carol, 
from a cloister-scribe’s story, from tho tossing of a sou of greer* 
rushes in the wind, from tho dreams of an outer world, unknown 
nn< l glorified in fancy into paAdiso. Sho was a poem in tho spring- 
time of her life and in tho spring-time of tho year. 

The smile of women’s eyes had no beckoning light for him, tho 
Whispor of women’s nlluromont no sorcery for his oar; ho had boon 
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a voluptuary in an earlier time, but he had passed through bitter¬ 
ness and poverty, and sensuous charms had ceased to hold him. 
Yot there was enough of the poet lingering in him to make him 
vaguely feel spme memories of youth and some tenderness of pity 
ariso as ho looked on the bright head that he had painted with its 
diadem of flowers, on the opening life that ho had found in this 
bccch-wood nest. Had chance not thrown her on him, he would 
never have sought her; brought to his protection, to his compassion, 
sho won her way to him as some forest-fawn whom he should have 
found wounded and beaten in the storm might have come to his 
hand in after-days, and been caressed for the sake of its past peril 
and its present gratitude. 

He had sought the seclusion of the old Latin villa for the isola¬ 
tion which he, a writer and a thinker of whom the world spoke, 
often preferred to the lifo of cities, under groy Alpine shadows, in 
still Danubian woods, by olive-crested Southern soas, or amidst the 
Moorish ruins of a Granadine landscape. Wealth he had none; 
hut as each young year awoke in its renaissance, he liked to have 
around him the richness of colour and fragranco, the beauty of tho 
earth’s dower, that needed no purchase, but could be mado his own 
by each who loved it well enough to understand its meaning. 

In .the monastic twilight and silence of the old classic hall, tho 
painting with the crown of flowers glowed brightly and vividly liko 
a living thing from out the gloom ; and with the deep studies and 
the solitary thoughts which had heretofore usurped him, the memoiy 
and the presence of this fair child mingled,—not without a charm, 
a charm which had in it something of recollection. Tho remem¬ 
brance was fugitive, and he could never bring it clearly before his 
knowledge; but it was there, and strong enough to make him seek 
more of her histoiy. The search was futile: there was no more to 
know; her mother had died, inute and nameless, and whence shu 
came there was no record—there was not even a suggestion—to 
show or to hint. Ono thing alone was cortain; her mother had 
worn no marriage-ring, and the only word marked on the child's 
linen was the single ono Castalia. 

The woman had been of great beauty, the peasants said, though 
worn and haggard, with eyes that burned like flame, and a terrible 
wandering look; but she had been utterly exhausted when she 
had reached Fontane, and had lain almost speechless/until in the 
middle of the hot, heavy, tempestuous night sho had looked with a 
glanco that all could read from the face of the priest to tho sleeping 
form of the child, and then had sighed wearily and restlessly, ami 
died. 

The blank in the history mado it hut the more mournful, tho 
moro suggestive. An exceeding pity*moved in him, as he heard, 
for tho life ushered in in such abandoned desolation, and for which 
thero seemed no haven open save the cloister,—a fate as barbarous 
for her radiant and impassioned loveliness, which not even tho 
melancholy of her fate could dim, as to wring the glad throat of. a 
long-bird in the full rush of its forest melody. With him at least 
she was happy,—she who had never known what happiness was, 
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except such forms of it as the sweet, irropressible intoxication of 
the mere sense of existence which youth gives, and the joys that a 
vivid imagination and a passionato, pootic temperament confer. In 
his presence she was happy, and ho could not rofuso it to her. Few 
days passed without his seeing her, in tho beech-grovo where he 
had first glanced at her by tho broken fountain, in tho pine*woods 
sloping up toward Vallombrosa, in the desertod gurdons or in tho 
ruined hall of his own Latin villa. lie had no thought in it navo 
that of compassion, oven whilst her lustrous eyes vaguely recalled 
him his past; and in the untutored thoughts that had fed in thoso 
hill-solitudes on the legacies of tho Hellenic schools and tho litera¬ 
ture of the Renaissanco, ho found the wakening intelloctof a Coriunn. 
Love had long been killed in him; it was a thing of his youth, 
uever, he believed, like that youth, to revive, and no touch of passion 
mingled with tho pity she aroused in him; but that pity was inlinitely 
gontlo, and to her the most precious mercy that hor iifo had known. 

In her home, silence and austerity reigned with tho stern sim¬ 
plicity of the primitive Church. From the peasants she mot with 
at best a good-natured insolence that was to hor instinctively im¬ 
perial nature worse than all neglect; from him alono she met with 
what ennobled her iu her own sight, and filled her towards him 
■with a passionato gratitude and veneration that, was only not love 
because no knowledge of love had dawnod on her, and because an 
absolute submission and awe were mingled with it. To hor ho was 
the incarnation of all sublime lives that sho had dreamed of over 
tho histories of Plutarch, aud Tacitus, aud Claud inn, of Augustin, 
and Hildebrand, and Basil; to her ho was as an omporor to his lieges, 
av an archangel to his devotees ; all grand and gracious tilings to 
her seemed blended in him, and all lofty aud royal lives of poet, 
saint, or king with which hor memory was stored soomed to her mot 
in his. It was not love that she boro him ; it was something in¬ 
finitely more unconscious and more idealized: it was an absolute 
adoration. 

She did not know why the hours wero a dead worthless space 
unless they brought her to his presence, why the mere distant sound 
of his voice filled her heart with a jov'intenso as pain, why any 
suffering he had bidden her would havo been sweeter than any 
gladness, why the forest-world about her wore a light it had never 
had boforoshe did not know; sho only knew that all the earth 
soomed changed and transfigured. Ho was not blind to it; it 
touched him, it beguiled him, it ploased him; it was very long 
since any thing had loved him and boen the happier for his smile ; 
it was very long since these softer, slighter things had come into his 
life, and they had a certain charm for him. 

There had been a time when all women’s eyes had gained a 
brighter light at his approach, though that time iay far away in a 
deserted land; yet in some faint measure it revived for him, as he 
saw the silent welcome, morfe eloquent than oil words, of this young 
Tuscan’s glance; and to him she was but a beautiful child, to bo 
caressed, without deeper thought. 

“ Eccellenza!” she said, hesitatingly, one day that he 5ttk -mused 
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by her bosido hor favourite haunt by the Homan fountain in the 
black bolt of tho beoch-woods, “you tell me that I havo talent; 
you say that inv voice, when I sing the Latin chants that you love 
best, is music the world would lovo too. Would they do nothing 
for me in the world P” 

That “ world” was so vague, so far off, so dim, so glorious to her! 
She could not have told what she thought lay beyond those chest¬ 
nut-belts that she had never passed; but her ideal of the unknown 
land was divine as Dante’s of the City of God. 

lie answered'her slowly: he knew the fate to which her defence¬ 
less and nameless beauty would thoro be doomod; but ho could not 
lind the heart to break her fair illusion. 

“ They might,—they would; but you are bettor and safer hero 
in your mountain shelter.” 

A quick sigh escaped her. 

“Oh, no!” 

“ NoP How can you toll that? You do not know what would 
await you. Be happy while you may, Castalia; the world would 
crush you!” 

She looked at him wistfully, while a grander power and aspira¬ 
tion than tho mero longing of a child for “ fresh fields and pastures 
new ” gleamed in eyes that in a little while would burn with 
passion as they now glanced with light. 

“ It is only the weak who are crushed. They could not scorn mu 
for my birth and loneliness if 1 forced them to say, ‘ See ! fate w:is 
harsh to hor; but God gavo her genius and endmanco, and she 
conquered!’ ” 

Tho words and tho tone moved him deeply: the fearless youth, 
with its faith, its fervour, its courage, its sublimo blindness of belief, 
recalled to him hie own. 

“Ah, Castalia!” ho answerod gently, “but the world loves best 
to dwarf God and to deny genius. And gonius in a woman! Cyril’s 
envy stones Hypatia, and casts hor boauty to tho howling crowds.” 

Her head drooped, but the look of resolve, though shadowed, did 
not pass off her face. 

“ Perhaps! Yet better Hypatia’s glory won with hor death, thou 
a long, obscure, ignoble, useloss life! You say, bo happy here, 
Tustrissimo: happy! when all my future is the convent P” 

It was a great terror to her, that monastic doom to which the 
priest inexorably condemned her future;—other provision he could 
make none for her. She was so full of vivid, luxuriant, abundant, 
glowing life. Life was to her an unread poem of such magical en¬ 
chantment, an ungathored ilower of such sorceress-charmand 
nothing opened to her except that living; tomb! 

He gavo an involuntary gesture of pain. 

“ God forbid ! Some fairer fate will come to you than that. To 
condomn you to a convent-cell! it would be as brutal as the cap¬ 
tivity of Ileloise.” 

A brooding weariness passed over the beauty of hot face. * 

“ But Hfcloiso was happier than I should be. She had been loved 
once Ylo na 
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Thor© was no thought in her aa she spoke, save the longing for 
tenderness over denied lior, aud an instinctivo comprehension of 
the passion and the sacrilico of raracleto. 

Where he leaned against a beech-atom abovo her, his hand 
touched her hair lingeringly and tenderly, as it had dono whou ho 
had brought her through tho storm,—like a touch to a fluttering 
bird. 

“You would love like Heloiso ? ” 

Sho drew a deep, soft breath; sho was always awed with tho 
despair and the beauty, half mystic, wholly sublimated to hqj*, of 
that otermil tale. 

“ All, who would not P That alone is love ! * Quand l’ompereur 
cut voulu m’honorcr du nom de son dpouso, j’aurais mioux anner 
ctro appeleo ta maitresse ! * ” 

The words of Heloise on her innocent lips, which utterod them 
with no thought save of their devotion and their fidelity,—their 
choice of slavery to her lover rather than of imperial pomp wit h 
any other,—had an eloquence and a temptation greater than sho 
knew. 

Ho sighed almost unconsciously; it was the lovo of which ho 
had dreamt in his youth,—dreamt, and never found. 

“ Oastalia! you mako mo wish wo had met earlier! ” 

“Earlier! Why ? ” 

“No matter! What is it you aro loading thore?” 

Sho lifted him the book; an Italian translation of an English 
romance,—“ Lucrcce.” 

A shadow, weary and heavy, camo on his faco as he glanced 
tnrough tho pages. 

“ \ou know it ? ” sho asked him. 

“ Yos, I know it.” 

44 1 lovo it so well! It was left hero by chance years ago, by somo 
travellers going through to Yallombrosa. It is bouutiful! . It 
moves mo as the winds do whon they mako thoir music through 
the woods, and seem as though they called on men to coaso from 
evil and remember God.” 

Tho words, fantastic, yet very eloquent, while her eyes grow 
humid, and the colour on her cheek grow warm as tho scarlet heart 
of a pomegranate, were perhaps tho truest homage tho work had 
over known, 

Jiu cioaod tho book and gave it back. 

“ Sinco you fool it bo, you give tho author hia best reward.” 

“ But you must think it great, too ? ” 

4 ‘ No; it is very imperfect. , No one know that bettor than ho 
who wroto it.” 

“ It is perfect to me. And who was he,—its writer P 

“ You see his name thero.' 

“Yes, his name; but his fate—” 

“Was, they say, a very common one. It was the fato of Icarus, 
who thought himself a winged god, and fell broken to earth.” 

44 He never fell ignobly,” she said, below her breath. “ lie 
•trove to riso too high, perhaps; and those who wero earth-bound 
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envied him, and shot him down as hunters shoot an eagle; but 
whoever wrote that book would only gather strength from anv 
fell.” 

Ho answered her nothing. 

The spring deepened into early summer; he had been soven 
weeks in the Latin villa since the day he had found her in the 
storm, and he saw her often. He was beguiled with her, and tho 
thoughts of her cultured fancy, all untinged by the world’s taint 
as they were, had^ a certain charm for the scholar, not less than hor 

I iorsonal loveliness had a charm for one who had been, as the world 
lold, a libertine. But either passion was dead in him, or hot de- 
fenceleasness lent her sanctity in his sight; for do warmer word or 

f iance than that of a pitying and pure tenderness ever came from 
irn to teach her either his power or hers. 

She knew nothing of his history, not even his name; to the 
peasantry he was simply “ tho stranger.” Ho was sojourning here 
for the villegiatura, and into his solitude none had ventured until 
sho had been taken there by the hazards of tho mountain weather. 
Muse on what could be his history she often did, but to question 
him on it sho would no more have thought of than, in the old 
legends of her v Church, those whom angels visited thought of press¬ 
ing curiously upon their reverenced guest. She followed other 
words of Hfcloiee, “En toi je ne cherchai que toi, rien de toi que 
toi-m£me.” It was he who was the idol of her thoughts ; what 
he was, whence he came, she never sought to know. Tho king- 
ship of tho earth would not have seemed to her an empire too 
superb for him to have forsaken. Sho would have believed what¬ 
ever he should have told her of himself—save evil. As it was, ho 
told her nothing; and ho spoko her language and tho dead Latin, 
which was equally familiar to her, so that he might have been a 
Tuscan by birth, or, as her fancy—imaginative to extravagance— 
sometimes could have almost conceived, have lived in those i*ge 8 of 
Augustan Rome or Gracchan Revolution of which he loved best to 
converse. 

Utterly at his mercy she was; of peril to her from him sho had 
no conception,—what he had commanded she would have obeyed 
implicitly; of her own danger she was profoundly ignorant; and 
that ho could have erred she would have no more believed than tho 
simple fanatics of her native beech-woods would have believed in 
the error of the saints and seraphs to whom they prayed. The 
very difference in their years, wido as it was, lent an addit ionul 
charm to their intercourse, and even an additional danger, since it 
lent it also an apparent and fallacious security. 

Later on that same day, returning through the forest tabove 
Fontane to the ruined villa, whero he lived in the ascetio simplicity 
of a man whose only riches lie in his own intellect and in the 
books that he can gatner round him, he saw her again, as the sudden 
break in the wall of leaves and the sudden descent of the rocky 
pathway brought him to a grey antique broken bridge that spanned 
what was now little save a dry water-course, orchid-filled, with A 
narrow, glimmering, brown brook under the Cowers. She was 
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leaning over the parapet, resting her arm on a basket of fruit. 
There was the indolent, reposeful grace of her southern blood in 
the attitude, but there was also something of depression; and 
while a joyous light flashed into her eyes, he saw that they had 
been dim with tears. He paused beside her. 

“ Castalia! what has vexed you ? ” 

“ An idle thing, e^cellenza.” 

“ Nothing is idle if it have power to wound you. Toll mo.” 

A proud pain, that was half of it scorn for itself and half the im¬ 
patience to repay scorn, was on her face as she raised it. 

“It is my folly to be wounded! But as two contadine passed 
mo a while ago, they thrust out their lips with a smilo that was 
wicked, and looked at mo. * Like mother, like child! ’ And I 
know that they meant disdain at mo and at her; and my heart 
ached because I could not revenge. Rovonge is guilt, the Padro 
Giulio says; it may be, but when they mock at her, it would bo 
very sweet to me.” 

The strength of vengeance gloamod for a moment over the soft¬ 
ness of hor youth; he saw how easily the noblo nature here might 
bo driven to desperation and to guilt. If the lash of scorn fell on 
hor, it would never chasten, but it would goad and madden into 
rebellion, perhaps into recklessness. 

“ Poverina /” he said, caressingly, “evil be to those who cause 
you one moment’s pain. Does so much coarseness and cruelty 
exist oven in your primitive valley ? But do not hoed thorn, Cas¬ 
talia; theso women are beneath your regrot; and, remember, 
calumny can only lower us when it- has power to make us what it 
calls us.” 

Her glance gave him eloquent and grateful comprehension. 

“ Oh, Tustrissimo ! it is not their scorn that 1 hoed ; it is only— 
I am afraid that it may bring me yours. And death would bo 
more merciful to mo ! ” 

The words touched him deeply,—more deeply than ho showed ; 
for ho sought to turn her thoughts from herself, as ho took her 
hands in his own, and looked down into the splendour of her eyes. 

“ Castalia, never fear that. I honour you for what you are, my 
cliild. Your mother’s error—if error it were—can never rest upon 
you; and the world is often eoroly at fault in its judgments. It 
condones its thieves, and condemns its martyrs. But you are rash 
to attach so much value to my opinion. You do not know who i 
am,—whence I come,—what my history may bo.” 

“ But I know you. Had I sought to know more, would you not 
have thought mo unworthy of so much ? Tho fable of Psycho is 
so true; where doubt has onco come, faith is dishonoured.” 

He smiled at the fable sho chose, and her insight into human 
nature. 

“ Right. I think Eros was justified in taking wing and in never 
returning; but still there js such a thing as prudence. How can 
vou tell that some guilt docs not rest on me ?—that I come here 
because I am a marked and disgraced man P—that I may be utterly 
unlike all you believe me ? ” 
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She looked at him proudly and yet 6adly. 

“ Eccollcnza, thoso who boar guilt do not look as you look; and, 
whatever you bo, you aro great." 

“ No ! 1 told you I am a fallen Caesar, and dropped my purples 
long ago.** 

“ But his purples aro tho least part of Caesar’s greatness.” 

“ Not in the world’s estimate. Come, let mo see you home¬ 
ward.” 

He raised tho load of yellow gourds and luscious summer fruits, 
glowing amidst loaves and wild flowers, as ho spoke; she tried to 
take it from him. 

‘ ‘ Oh, illustrissimo I do not do that! You must not carry a burden. 1 * 

“I have carried many,” he said, half with a smile. She looked 
at him still, with that reverent, wistful look; sho wondered whut 
ho had been. 

‘ ‘ You have P But they must have been the weight of royalties, 
then. Give me the fruit! Pray do not take it for me ! ” 

“Castalia, an emperor is bound to servo a woman. We havo 
that lingering chivalry among us, at least.” 

Tho rocky road wound down under beech-boughs, and over 
greon turf, and into tho twilight of dense woods, till the aerial 
campanile of Fontana rose in its delicate hoight like a frozen 
fountain out of tho nest of leaves. Tho Tuscan sunset, in all its 
glow, was just on earth and sky as they entered tho valley whero 
the whito spire and tho masses of chestnut-wood stood out against 
the intonso bluo of tho early summer lioavens. 

“ Colcridgo cried, ‘ 0 God, how glorious it is to live ! ’ ” ho said, 
ratlior to himself than to her, as they came into tho roseate 
radiance, “ltcnan asks, ‘0 God, when will it bo worth while 
to live r * In nature wo echo tho poot; in the world wo ocho the 
thinkor.” 

Tho light was gone, tho twilight fall on, as ho left her at the 
littlo chalet ■" hero tho charity of tho Church sholtorod her. Ho 
drow her to him with an involuntary action of tenderness. 

“ Castalia, good-night! ” 

Ilor eyes looked up to his in tho shadows heavily flung around 
them by tho bending Doughs. The infinite beauty of her face had 
never boon more fair; almost unconsciously, something of the 
softness of dead years revived in him; he stooped his head, and his 
lips touched tho flushed warmth of her cheek in farewell. The kiss 
startled her childhood from its rest for ever; with it the knowledge 
of lovo came to her. 

A sudden consciousness, a sudden alarm, quivered through, her; 
her heart beat liko a caught bird, in a swoetness and joy that mado 
her afraid at their terriblo strength and made her tremble before 
him as though criminal with some great guilt; she stood like an 
antelope that in its wild, shy grace only tempts the hunter the 
more: what she felt had a strange awe for her, and as strange a 
rapture. Though given only in a compassionate tenderness, the 
caress had taught the moaning of passion; her colour burned, her 
eyes sank under his. 
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At that instant the tread of a, heavy step was hoard on tho 
silence: she fled instinctively, fleet as a fawn, into tho dcononing 
shadow of tho arched and open door; he turned away and went 
hack up the woodland road to his own dwolling. Fronting him, in 
a faint ray of dying light that slanted through the wall of chestnut 
and of cypress, tho old priest stood, his grave, austoro features 
rugged as the riven rock. 

“ Give me a word with you,” ho said, simply. 

He whom he checked in his path looked up and paused ; ho had 
scarcely seen, and as scarcely thought of, tho self-appointed guardian 
of Castalia. 

“ A word with mo ? Assuredly.” 

Tho priest looked at him with searching eyes, in which there was 
still a great sadnoss and a great appeal. 

“ Whoever you bo,” he said, briefly, “whether groat, as I doom 
by your bearing, or no, I speak to you not as to one owning 
authority, nor as one holding myself God’s command, but simply 
as man speaks to man.” 

“Say on.” 

“ Then I say, have you thought what it is you do now ? ” 

“ Do ? I fail to understand you.” 

“ I will make my meaning plainer, then. Do you mean to ruin 
that young lifo P” 

“(Sod forbid!” 

“ Then do you know that they speak evil of hor on your score ? 
T>o yen know that, through you, they say tho shame of hor mother 
is heis ‘i ” 

“ They lie, then—utterly T Teach your flock moro charity to 
youth and innocenco, holy father. And let mo ptiaH; I cannot wait 
for this catechism.” 

“I thank you for that denial; T did not need it; hor oyes aro 
too clear beneath mine. Yet allow mo a few words more. y*m 
giro her no love, probably; but you aro already far mom h«»* 
religion than tho creed I have taught her from infancy. How will 
you uso your power over her P ” 

Ho was silent; his thoughts were little with tho speaker; ho was 
thinking of the lips that had trembled beneath his own. 

“You may lead her where you will; I confess it you ! You, a 
stranger, who saw her first but a few weeks ago, ha^e a fierce to 
mould and sway her that I never won—1 who havo reared her and 
succoured her well-nigh from her birth,” said tho Italian, with a 
bitterness in which was a yearning pain. “ It may bo that 1 havo 
scorned harsh to her; it may bo that I havo missed my way—that, 
while I strove overmuch to shield hor from her mother’s error, 1 
forgot to woo her trust and her hoart—I forgot that a child, and a 
Woman-child above all, needs lovo and needs indulgence. It may 
be that I erred. Be it so or not, you can commaud her; and I call 
no moro stay hor from yoifr sorcery than I can check the winds. 
.Yet you say you would not blight her lifo; you speak as though 
you had pity on hor. You say you loavo her innocence sacred, 
out will you, then, rob her of peace ? You say you will not load 
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her to dishonour: will you not spare her also the bitterness of a 
knowledge that must destroy the virginity of the heart ? You say 
the slanderers lie: will you not, then, be wholly merciful, and 
leave her ere she learns to love you too well ? You can make he; 
the plaything of an hour; but it will only be at the price of hex 
whole future.” 

lie stood silent still while the oid priest 6poke. lie had not 
thought of cost to her. 

“ Your lips touched hers to-night,” pursued the Tuscan. “ Tho 
woman who has once felt BhamG under a caress has already lost 
half her purity. You gave her in that a memory which will* burn 
into her heart with humiliation every time that she thinks of you. 
You may mean her no injury now; but you are one who has lived 
long, doubtless, in the pleasures of tho world: how will it end if 
you remain near her ? ” 

He raised his eyes, where they stood in the early evening ligV 
falling so faintly through the parting in the barrier of cypress, and 
looked full at the Italian. 

“You plead with me for her; to what fato do you condemn her 
yourself? Tho cloister? Have you over thought what it is to 
bury her in that tomb which cannot claim even the repose of tlio 
graves of tho dead ?—to bar her out from light and laughtor and 
melody and joy ?—to chain her loveliness where no kiss shall ever 
moet her own, no heart beat on hers, no eyos soo her smile, no 
lover seek her embrace? Have you ever thought what you will 
do when you soul down such luxuriant life as hers to beat, and 
struggle, and desire, and pine, and wither, and perish alone ? 
Yours is tho cruelty—not mine! ” 

The Tuscan’s furrowed cheek grew palor; ho was too deep a 
scholar to bo a fanatical churchman, ana in his close, stern, rugged 
soul he ohorirdicd Custalia tenderly. 

‘•‘I mean no cruelty,—Christ knows. But I have no other 
shelter for bur, and there at least eho would have innocence.” 

“ Innoconco forced and untempted ! what is it better than sin 5 
Let her tako her chance in tho width of the world, lot her oven 
know trial and poverty and temptation, lot her bo a wanderer am? 
a beggar, if sho must; hut leave her the free air, and tho forest 
liberty, and the human love that is her right, and the possibility at 
least of joy! ” 

Tho Italian sighed wearily. 

“ I strive for the best; and my cruelty is not as yours. I would 
savo her at least from actual pain; you—if you do her no worse 
thing—will bind on her a passion and a regret that will consume 
her to her grave. I know her nature; ana though sho has the 
innocence, she has not the inconstancy, of a child: she will not 
for<jet. There is but one way to spare nor: leave her.” 

He was silent a while longer, as th§ priest’s words ceased, and 
there was no sound save the falling or a water-course rushing 
downward through the gloom and through the leaves. 

“I will leave her,” ho said, at last, “if you in turn give me 
your word never to force her life into a convent.” 
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*• I promise.** 

" So be it. I will make her no farewell; let her think me heart¬ 
less of her, if she will; so she will best forget.’* 

Thon he went upward alone through the evening shadows, along 
the slope of the hills, to the loneliness of the Latin villa. In the 
gloom of the deserted hall tho picture of the diadomof tiowora alono 
gleamed radiant as a ray of tho moonlight fell across it. Ho paubod 
before tho painting, and a sudden pity stole on him. 

Tho promise that he had given had a certain pain for him. It 
was not love that ho felt for ner. There had been too great a dark¬ 
ness on his life for tho softness of that passion easily to revive ; but 
he had found a pleasure in once more, after lengthened solitude, 
being the subject of that sweet, reverent adoration; and she had 
inspired him with an unspeakublo compassion for her fate, which 
could not let him muse without anxiety upon that fate’s inevitable 
future. There had been a time whon tho lavishness of his gifts 
and tho influence of his word could have lifted her into happiness 
as oasily as a flower is transplanted into sunlight from tho shade; 
but that time was far away. lie felt tho hardest pang of povort.y 
to thoso'of genorous nature : ho had nothing to give. 

Ho had offered tho promise, and ho would rodoom it boenuso who 
was mothorloss and defenceless, and therefore sacred to him ; but 
ho stood and looked at tho flower-crowned painting with a pung of 
regret. 

“ It is a harsh mercy that ho asks of mo,” he thought; “ and yet 
what ejso should be tho end? Lovo is 110 toy for mo now; and she 
is worthier of a happier fate than to bo tho passing fancy, tho con¬ 
solation of an hour, to a worn and wraried life.” 

On the morrow, ero tho sun was high, he was far from Vallorn- 
brosa. 


BOOK THE SEVENTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

“DO WELL UNTO THYSELF, AND MEN WILL 8PEAK GOOD OF 

THEE.” 

The Member for Darshampton sat at breakfast iu his house in 
town,—a fino mansion, whose rental was two thousand a year, yet 
in whose unostentatious and solid comfort there was the impress of 
Bterling wealth, but not a trace of parvenu aiTogauce or ill taste. 

Ho sat at breakfast in his dining-room; a long, low room, hung 
with crimson and with a fetf? fine pictures; at the farther end was 
a white bust on a pillar of jaspar: it was the bust of a long-dead 
statesman, Philip Chandof. The Member for Darshampton was 
taking his breakfast, surroimded with a sea of morning papers; ha 
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had already done two hours* hard work with his secretary, dictating 
annotating, reading reports, computing statistics, conning over 
prScia. Leisure, indeed, was a thing no never knew;.untiring, 
clastic, indefatigable, unsparing, he was an admirable -man of busi¬ 
ness, and overy moment of his day was consumed in a labour seem¬ 
ingly borne as lightly as it was in reality thoroughly done, whatever 
its nature. 

Public life was his natural sphere ; to it he brought a brain ever 
vigilant, an energy over unconquerable, t- facility that might have 
been almost too facilo had it not be©A corrected by a keen and 
vigorous patience that would never slur over anything, and that 
soarched out the minutest points of every subject. Yet the enor¬ 
mous variety, and the intensity of application that characterised 
his work, told in no sort of way on his health: ho felt well, 
looked well, slept well; h© never found any tax on his strength 
touch him, more than, if he had been made of oak or granito; ho 
never knew what pain or what weariness was. Ilo reaped now the 
recompense of the training, the temperance, and the entire freedom 
from all license in vice that he had imposed on him self so severely 
throughout his early manhood. His eyes were as bright, his skin 
as clear, his tooth as white, his smile as merry, as twenty years 
before; John Trevonna was unchanged,—unchanged in form and 
feature, in manner and in mind. In the first, tho man was too 
healthily framed to alter much with time; in the lattor, ho was 
too integrally original, and boro too thorough and marked an idio¬ 
syncrasy to alter whilo ho had life. Ho cut his imjiress on tho 
world anout him, ho did not take his mould from it: mon\>f this 
type change littlo. Moreover, Trevonna had Success: it is a fine r 
tonic than any the Pharmacopoeia holds, specially for tlioso who, 
like him, aro too wise to let it bo also a stimulant that intoxicates 
or an opiate that drugs thorn. 

He had success of tho richost and the fullost. Slowly won, but 
surely, ho had mounted his cautious and victorious way to those 
hoights thu' long ago had been a goal of w'hich men w'ould have 
called him a madman over to dream, and had netted together tho 
innumerable threads of his policios and his efforts, till ho had 
woven them into a ropo-1 adder strong enough and long enough to 
reach the power he had covoted from earliest boyhood. His rise 
had, in appearance, been gradual, yot it had been rapid in fruits 
und in attainment; and thoro were few men living of whom so 
much was thought in the present, from whom so much was ex¬ 
pected in the future. The sedulous training ho had pursuod so 
patiently had brought its own reward: none went to tno political 
arena more finely prepared for it: none had more completely 
gained a footing and a power there. 

The first words he had uttered in the House had told them his 
quality, had told them that no ordinary man had come among 
them to represent that little borough, of tho south-western sea¬ 
board ; but he had been careful, and he had been wise. He had 
not alarmed them with a sudden burst of talent; ho had been con¬ 
tent to run a waiting race for tho lint/ and to bide his time. Ho 
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hod let his influence grow; ho had been noted oarliost rather for 
his ndmiroblo common sense and his practical working powers, than 
for anything more brilliant; and gradually as his critical audience, 
who regarded him a9 an outsider and an ailvonturor, became cogni¬ 
zant of his value, he allowed the true resources and the real capa¬ 
bilities of his mind to bo discovered. Fcstiua lentc was his motto, 
and he had followed it with a pationco the more marvellous in ono 
whose quick, energetic, prompt, caustic temper always urged him 
to instant action and ironic retort. 

Now he had his reward; his weight was immense, his popularity 
with tho large and wealthy and liberal mass of the country, extreme. 
Ministers dreaded him, chiefs of his own party recognised in him 
tho first of all their auxiliaries; Government, would have bought 
his silence with any placo; the touches novor wero so crowded as 
on a night when ono of his watchod-for and trenchant speeches 
rang through tho drowsy air of tho Lower Chamber like tlio clear 
stirring notes of a trumpet. Ho was rich; his commercial specu¬ 
lations, made with that unerring acumen which distinguished him, 
had prospered and multiplied a thousandfold; all ho undertook 
succeeded. Those who had anoorod him down had bocomo com¬ 
pelled to court and conciliate him; great orders who had dubbed 
him nobody, and shut him with scorn outsido thoir palo, not/ 
h arned to dread him as their direst opponent. Houses whero ho 
had used to enter on sulferanco now received him as an honoured 
guest; statesmen who had onco blackballed him at clubs now 
would hnvo given any splomlid bribe ho would havo takon to still 
liis defianco or to secure his alliance. Against prestige, prejudice, 
poverty, tho sneor of tho world, tho antagonism of the nobility, tho 
uttermost disadvantages and difficulties of position, Trevonna hail 
fought his way into a foremost rank, and compelled his foes to 
acknowledge and to dread tho man whom they had laughed down 
as an insignificant farceur > a nameless club-lounger. 

His conquest was grand; tho indomitable courage that he had 
brought to it, tbo exnaustless onduranco with which ho had sus¬ 
tained defeat and humiliation, the untiring resolve with which he 
had kept one aim in view so long, and beaten down tho barriers of 
class and custom, are tho most magnificent qualities of human lifo. 
The work was great, and greatly done. Tho man who vanquishes 
tho opprobrium of adverse orders and tho opposition of adverse 
circumstances, is a soldier as staunch as tho Barca brood of Car¬ 
thage ; but—the weapons with which tho fight had been fought 
here were foul as an assassin’s, and tho root, liko tho goal of the 
struggle, was envy. A man may rise with an admirable porso- 
vorance and dauntlcssness; but the hatchets with which ho carves 
his way up the steep shelving ice-slope may nevertheless bo blood¬ 
stained steel and stolen goods. We are too apt, in our wonder and 
our applause at the height to which ho has attained against all 
°dds, to forget to note whether his steps up the incline nave been 
rioan and justly taken.. 

Trevenna’s frankness, his bonhomie , his logical brain, his racy 
eloquence, his practical working powers, his taking candour, with 
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which, ho avowod himself of the middle classes, claiming no rights 
of birth, his cheerful and unerring good sense, with which ho 
would alike treat a political question by examining its business 
utility, and disarm a social sneer by disclaiming all pretensions to 
rank or to dignity, charmed the world in general, paralyzod his 
aristocratic foes, and pioneered his way wherever he would, giving 
him a wide and sure hold on the classes to whose sympathies ho 
made his direct appeal. The fine intrigues by which power had 
been secretly won to him ; the merciless knowledge with which ho 
coerced those whoso histories he held in a tyranny none the loss 
irresistible because tacit; the paths in which his finesses had wnTa¬ 
ilored to gather his hold on so many; tho sinks out of which his 
wealth had been taken, as gold is found in the sewers; the mani¬ 
fold infamies into which his bright skill had dived, to issue from them 
with a terrible omnipotence; the notwork of inimitablo chicaneries, 
ever wisely to windward of the law, with which ho had overspread , 
tho world ho had vanquished; the commercial gambling in which 
lie had filled his treasuries by a fluke, and doubled and quad¬ 
rupled gains gotten by lies; tho hearty, ironic, good-humoured, 
rascally contempt in which ho held all mankind, and disbolioved in 
all honosty,—theso wero unknown, unguessed, alike by the peoplo 
who believed in him, by tho aristocracies who hated him, by the 
party who adored him, and by tho world on which he had, against 
odds so vast, graven the impross of his daring and splendid talent. 

AVheu tho white block of marble shines so solid and so costly, 
who romembors that it was once made up of docaying shells and 
rotting bouos and millions of dying insoct-lives, pressed to ashen 
ere tho rare stone was ? 

Trovonna’s success was, like the bricks of tho ancient temples 
comonted with t no blood of quivering hearts; but it was all the 
firmer for that, and none tho less victorious. Now, where he sut 
in, his dining-room, ho glancod down tho leaders of his own espociul 
organ, a journal that evor sounded “ Io triumpho” beforo him,— 
glanced amusedly ovor tho closing words of tho column devoted to 
the praise of “ tho most promising statosman we possess,—th” 
assured chiof of the future,—tho great orator by whom Darshamp- 
ton is so nobly represented.” 

“ Of unflagging energy,” pursued his claqueur of the Communist, 

“ of tho highest political probity, of a fixity of principle never to 
bo turned from its goal by the gilded bait of office, of talents most 
\orsatilo, yet which novor interfere with his devotion to the 
smallest business detail or mercantile interest, essontially .English 
in creed, bias, aud temper, preferring solid excellence to thq flashy 
fascination of superficial attainment, and signalized by cordial and 
earnest sympathies with tho wishes and the rights of the masses, it 
is to Mr. Trevenna that all thoughtful and advanced minds must 
inevitably look for progress and assistance in the future of our 
nation. The laws, tno liberties, the domestic virtues of the hearth 
and home, the independence abroad, and the prosperity of internal 
interests, the maintenance of Teligion and morality, the security of 
the birthright of freedom to tho poorest life that breathes,—all that 
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are so notably dear to every Englishman aro equally precious to 
him; and their preservation from all foreign taint und alien tyranny 
is the object alike of his public and privuto earoer. Conquest does 
not rccommond itself to him as peace and charity do; and iho 
clash of arms is jarring on his ear when heard instead of (ho 
whirr of a myriad looms, bread-winning and broad-givmg. Thu 
welfare of the vast industrial classes of Croat lkiUiu is at his 
heart before all else; and to tho away which ho exerts over the 
Senate, oven -when its members bo most strongly adverse to him. 
we may apply tho trite lines of iho ‘ -Encid,’ * lioc tibi erunt urtos,* 

•. &<*.” 

So tho Communist. Trcvoima laughed: tho lion had *oo much 
nicy humour in him not to enjoy tho rHieim of Jus jackal's lino 

peroration. 

“ Very well, my good fellow,” ho thought, condescendingly. 

44 Laid on a trillo too (hick, perhaps; and you will cal) the Com¬ 
mons a ‘ Senate,’ and nothing will cure you of trotting out your bit 
nfx.hool Latin, whether it quite lit s or not; still, it does very vs oil. 

4 Virtues of tho hearth ami homo;’ ah ! nothing brings down llm 
House like that. Wo’ro as blaekguuid a nation us unv going iu 
vn o; but wo do love to amble out with a period about domestic bosh. 
My puffs were neater wlion I wrote ’em myself; no gale blows you so 
bravely along n3 the breeze you prick youisolf out of tho wind-b.ig. 
Who should know so well us yo&rxolf ull your most tolling hits, 
your titbits of excellence, your charming niceties of virtue 't The 
pull perfect is tho putf personal—adioitlv masked. Mi ivy on us ! 

1 do believe Uudibras is right, and th j cheated enjoy being cheated. 
If l told my dearly beloved masses, now, ‘You’re a lot of unedu¬ 
cated donkeys,—but you'io my best stepping-stones, and so I 
make you lio down und I get into your saddles,’ they’d be disgusted 
to-nioirow. I talk liberties, moderated Socialism, philanthropy, 
und moralities; I wear the Jionnet Hougo discreetly weighted down 
with a tine tassel of British prudence, and they believe in me’! 
Can’t, either, quito, surely Y And yet I don’t know; there isn’t 
anything so easily taken in as a wholo country. Nine-tenths of a 
nation are such fools,—that’s where it is; of cour&o tho other tenth 
part do what they like with them.” 

With which reflection on the aggregate of whom he was an 
honored representative, Trevonna ato a royuun uu via dc Made re. 
His delight in the infinite jest of tho world was unchanged; ho 
: enjoyed with an unction never sated the wholo of tho vast bur¬ 
lesque to which he played the triumphant part of Arlocchmo: liis 
heart was as light as a boy’s, and his humour as savory as Pal staff's. 
Having*worn the robes of respectability of a grave and roverowl 
signior, all day long before tho people, ho would como homo and 
toss them off with as mischievous a gleo at tho perfection with 
which ho had playod his part, as in earlier days ho had tossed aside 
his domino and mask after teasing tho life out of everybody at u 

I masquerade. 

Hu ate his kidney, glancing over somo other journals that echoed 
tho Communist with a more or less dulcrent wording, and bumo Op- 
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position ones that flattorod him equally woll by damning him so verj 
strongly that nothing but an acuto dread of him could mako them 
so bitter. Of the two, porhaps theso pleased him tho be9t. Intense 
abuse may be, on the whole, a surer testimony to your power than 
intense praise; and, moreover, he was of that naturo which is ne\er 
so vigorously happy as when it has something to combat. He wa-. 
made of splendidly tough stuff, this man who had been so long 
looked down upon as a mere town-chatterbox and diner-out; an5 
he throve on every added effort which endeavoured to displace him, 
and only grew tho more firmly rooted for it. Breakfast done, ami 
a first-rate cigar or two smoked, he rose, nodded to the white bimt 
at the end of the chamber with mischief in his eyes, as though it 
wore a living thing (ho liked to soo that bit of statuary thero, as 
soldiers like to soo their enemy’s standards droop on tneir mesa- 
room walls, in witness of hard-fought and successful war), and went 
out to his busy day. He toiled none tho less than he had done) 
when self-educating himself for tho tribuneship he now fillod; I 10 
was not a whit less punctual, arduous, and methodical than ho had 
been whon he had ground logic and financo and laws of exchange, 
while the world thought him an idle Jldneur; every thing ho under¬ 
took was done with a conscientious thoroughness, none tho less 
complete because its far-sighted motive was ultimate aggrandize¬ 
ment. Lot him havo risen as high as ho would, ho would never 
havo spared himself: he loved woik for itc, own pleasure, a 9 a man 
lovos swimming. 

Ilis party was out of office at this time,—had been so for somo 
two or threo years; whenever they should come in again, ho knew 
they could not holp but offer lum a seat in the Cabinet; well 
many of them detested him, they dared not risk his enmity or hm 
opposition. To got them into offico onco moro, therefore, and write 
himself the Bight Hon. John Trevenna, he laboured assiduously, 
and for tho opposite faction with a terrible ability. Ho had s* 
weakened, undermined, countormined,impugned, ridiculed, arraign • 
od, and stripped bare their policies, that it was generally belio\fil 
they would bo compelled before long to try an appeal to tho country. 
They had no one strong enough in debate, though they had several 
brilliant speakors, to oppose the sledge-hammer forco of his close 
arguments and tho weight of his keen logic, that lolled their de¬ 
fences with its sharp pole-axe. 

Ho accorded now two hours after breakfast to correspondence and 
such matters; then ho gave audience to a Darahampton deputation, 
who came in sturdily sullen, but were received with such chatty 
familiarity, such pleasant good nature, that they went out agam 
docile and enchanted, and never had time to remember till they 
were half-way homo that they had extracted no pledgo from him 
and received not ono single definite answer; then he saw some score 
or more of ditforont visitors, breathless with political anxiety or 
brimming with political rumours; a private interview with a foreign 
ambassador, andaconiidential/ele-d-tefe withagre&t lord of his party, 
followed; then he sauntered into one or two of the Pall-Mall chibs, 
fis full of news, wit, and good humour as when ho had mado bu 
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repartees to got his dinners; then lio drovo down to show at a 
couple of garden-partios at a French prince’s and a Scotch duchess’s, 
vivacious, full of fun, charming tho ladies as “ so droll, so original! ” 
and playing lawn-billiards as if he had not another stake in the 
world; then he went to the Houso for a couple of hours and 
launched a short speech that told liko a rifle-shot; then he went to 
a dinner-party at a groat chief’s of his party; and thence to an 
Embassy-ball. 

There were wars and rumours of war political pending; thore was 
agitation in the great aristocratic ranks of opposition; there wore 
excitement and*intrigue in tho whole of the world of state-craft. 
It. was a crisis, as the grander dames murmured with emphasis, and 
no liked to show those nobles, these heroditary statesmen, thoso 
women who had onco scarcely bowed to him as a “ rank outsider,” 
that ho could take the emergency with all tho sang-froid imaginable, 
gossip as ploasantly as though no import hung on tho night, and 
chatter with a duchess about Tuileries tittle-tattle till ho wascallod 
away and carried forcibly oil' by a whip who wus in tho height of 
haste and trepidation. 

“ lio will cut some work out for you,” had the old duke once said 
of him; and Trovonna mado good his words. Ilia party hated 
alliance with him, but they no moro darod alienate him than they 
dared havo called him in Darshampton what they called him in 
secret,—a domagoguo. Of a truth ho was no domngogue ; ho was 
far too wise and far too cultured. Tlo was simply a sagacious, 
audacious, astute, and unerring politician, willing to load tho people 
as far as it was his interest to do so, but not one step farther, if 
they starved by the thousand. 

Many lords had come down to hour tho Debate; tho Ladies’ and 
Strangers’ Gallorios wero full, tho crowds outside tho IIouso packed 
< lose m expectation ; it was known that tho Into of partios ninged 
• luofly on this night’s issuo. With a grey paletot over his evening 
dress, ho Baunterod to his place, imperturbable, nonchalant, looking 
as bright and as keen as though ho wero just going up to the 
wickets at erickot. All eyes wore on him ; ho was used to that bj 
this time, and liked nothing bettor. lie loved to know that hia 
brisk, elastic step, and his good-humoured, easy bearing, woro as 
woli known hero as tho haughty grace of Philip (Jhaudos once had 
been. The ambition of his life contred in tho turn of tho night,; 
the hopes of his party controd in himsolf. It was his to attack, and, 
if possible, to defoat, tho Government., and all tho resources of liis 
intellect had been brought to meet the iioed; yet, as he took liis 
w'at, he B wa8 as genial, ns bright, as light-hearted, as though he 
K’ere a school-boy, and wus bo without a shade of affectation in it. 
He had the qualities of a very great man in him, and he loved tho 
atmosphere of conflict. 

His famous rival’s speech closed: it had been brilliant, persuasive, 
subtle, launching an unpopular measure with consummate skill, 
and fascinating, if it failed to convince, all auditors. It was no 
facile task to reply to and refute him. Trevonna rose, one hand 
tightly laid on the rail, the other in the breast of his coat; on hia 
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lips was his pleasant, frank smile: the Opposition had learned to 
dread its meaning. The House was profoundly hushed as his voice, 
perfectly moderated, but resonant, telling and clarion-like, pierced 
the silence. Ho know well how to hold its ear. . 

Ho was a master of the groat art of banter. It is a marvellous ' 
force: it kills sanctity, unveils sophistry, travesties wisdom, cuts, 
through the finost shield, and turns the noblest impulses to hopeless 
ridicule. He was a master of it; with it he rent his antagonist’s 
nrgumonts like gauze, stripped his metaphors naked, pilloried his 
logic and his rhetoric, his linanco and his economics, and left tho ' 
residue of his ornate eloquence a skeloton and a iaughing-stock. 
Ho did this matchlessly, and did not do it too’ much: he knew the 
temper of his audiouce, and never transgressed its laws of courtesy. 
He carried it with him as by magic, and from his lighter weapons 
ho passod on, and took up tho terseness of roasoning, the closeness 
of logic, tho mathematical oxactitudo, the shrewd, practical com¬ 
mon senso, without which no speaker will ever thoroughly gain tho 
confidence and hornago of tho English Commons. It might not bo 
tho silver eloquence of a Demosthones, but it was tho oratory suited 
above all to lus thomo and to his place,—classic, moreover, even 
whilst it was businoss-liko and restrained, as befitting a gathering 
of gentlemen, evon whilst, most audacious, most pungent, most 
merciless in raillery and attack. 

Tho llouso cheered him in riotous excitement as ho sat down, 
and tho supremo triumph of a triumphant life was given him. IIis 
speech did a rare tiling in >St. Stephen's: it influenced tho votc.^: 
tho Government was defeated hopelessly on a great issue, and 
could have no choice but to resign. 

There was the grandeur, if there were tho insolence, of supraw 
success, self-won, in Trevonna’s eyes aiul in his thoughts, as J.e 
went out in tho lateness of tho night with the cheers which lrid 
ratifiod his victory still seeming to echo in his ear. llo looked, m 
his carri. O o rolled through tho gaslights, down tho darkling stye* 
of ‘Westminster, and thought of tho night ho had stood there u* a 
boy and trodden out the luscious Paris bonbons of a young child* 
gift. What ho had dono since tlion ! 

“ Beaux seigneurs I what of tho outsider now?” ho mused, v.ith 
his victorious smilo on liis mouth. “ In a week’s time I shall be 
called tho Bight Hon. John Treyenna ; and they dread iuo mi 
bitterly they will daro to refuso mo no place in tho Cabinet that 1 
choose to command.” 

“ Tho ministry will go out. Sit down, and don’t yawn: there 
is no end to do,” ho said, curtly, to his secretary, as he throw oif 
liis paletot and entered liis library. It was nigh four in tho morn¬ 
ing ; but his indefatigable elasticity and energy knew no fatigue. 
As though just fresh, to tho work, ho plunged into correspondence 
that no precis-writing could have mado terser and no diplomatist 
kavo surpassed for masterly euilaco-honesty and secret reticence. 
A splendid campaign had been finished; a* splendid camper 11 
was to be commenced. Tho army of attack had been h’i 
triumphant; the army of occupation was to be headed in tin 
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future. There would bo others higher than ho in the titular dig¬ 
nities of office, but tliero would bo none higher in virtual power. 

“ Do well unto thyself, and tho world will speak well of 1 boo.” 
It was raro indeed that ever now there was found one bold enough 
to murmur against tho wealthy speculator, tho popular favourite, 
tho astute politician, tho audacious and sagacious winner of all 
life’s choicest prizos, the bitter word that had long ago boon cast 
ut him,—“ adventurer.” 

Others forgot that old timo; he did not. Ho lovod to remember 
every jot of it. Ho loved to remember tho vow he had sworn in 
tho midnight streets in his childhood, llo loved to remember 
every privation endured, overy smart felt, overy insolence taken in 
silence, every long lonely night spent in bard toil and pitiless 
.-tndy, while tho merry world laughed around in ils pleasures and 
\icos. IIo loved to count up how much ho had conquered, and to 
pay back jibes of twenty years ago, treasured up and waiting their 
\engcanco ; ho lovecl to mako men who had turned their backs on 
him then bow before him now, and to glanco downward on tho 
\ust doclino up which he hail mounted, and to think how tho sun*- 
nesa of his foot and tho keenness of his oyo hud brought him 
against all difficulty to tho tablo-lands where ho now stood secure. 
All ho forgot were—benefits. 

With theso triumphal thoughts did remorse over mingle? Did 
lie ever remember the cost to other lives at which so much of his 
victory had boon gained? Did ho over give a Hush of shame when 
ho recollected how ho had rewarded evil for good, mid bitten 
through with tiger-fangs tho haul which had loaded lnm with 
gifts, and betrayed and robbed and driven down to ruin tho most 
loyal friend that ever give him fearless laith? Never once! 
Amidst tho pecans of success conscience has small clianco to bo 
heard, and tho temper of Treveinia was proof against all such 
weaknoss. Ho would have said that ho knew neither lbrin of ilk 
digestion,—neithor dyspepsia nor repentance. 


CHAPTER IT. 

THE Till!ONE OF 1IIE EXILE. 

1 r was in the boudoir of tho great house of Lilliesford, where a 
political coterio wove its silken meshes for men’s souls and official 
places. Very beautiful women wero seen in it somotimos, but 
tlu*y»wcre rarely tho gay young sovereigns; they wero rather tho 
older and more stately leaders of tho world political. Por of these 
latter was tho Countess of Clydesinoro. 

She sat there now, in tho darkest depths of tho shadow, her 
head slightly bent, no lig^t on the rich brown wealth of her hair 
or tho sculpturo-like perfection of her features. She was a woman 
whom her own great world revered: no levity ever touched her 
name, no coquetry' ever lowered her dignity. Ambitious she was, 
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though she scarce knew what for,—rather for the simple sake and 
swoetnoss of power and of prerogative than anything else. If her 
heart remained cold as ice to tho man whose name she graced and 
whoso childron she had borne,—if her young sons never saw any 
smile in her oyes, but shrank from her in their infancy, chilled 
und afruid,—her world did not know this, and, had it known, 
would have thought it no breach of tho social code. Wo lay 
blame to society because it judges from tho surface:—idle blame ; 
how else can it judge ? 

She was a stainless wife, of a lofty purity of life; if in her soul 
she hated with a hate intense as passion tho man to whom she had 
bound captive her beauty,—if when she looked on the childron sho 
had brought him sho pressed her lips tight to hold back a curse 
on them because he was their father,—who could toll this ? Nono, 
—save tho husband who had heard another name than his own 
murmured wearily in tho dreams of her bridal sloop,—save tho 
young boys who glanced at her with timid, troubled eyes, and 
wondered why, when, for duty or for appearance, she had* touched 
tlioir chocks with a kiss, sho thrust them away with an involuntary 
revulsion as thoy saw her thrust a tiresome dog. 

Now Lady Clydcsmoro leaned back, musing of the prospects of 
her party. Sho roigned for reigning’s sake ; showovo for woaving’s 
sake ; sho was ambitious because her nature could not chooso but 
bo so ; sho intrigued because sho was woaiy of hor lifo and forgot 
herself a little tlio quickest iu these cabals. It was neither for hor 
husband nor her sons that she laboured: if tho raising of her 
baud could have made the ono a king, she would not for his sake 
have raised it; if by lifting it tho others could havo died out of her 
sight and out of her memory and sunk into their graves, it would 
have been lifted os eagerly, as pitilessly, as ever itoman matrons 
gave the sign for tho slaughter in tho arena. But tho acquisition 
of privilege and tho vanity of hor own splendid dominion wero tho 
passions of h*T character: sho had sickened long ago of tho reign 
of her beauiy; tho domain of intollectuul and political pro-emi- 
ncnce remained to her, and sho had occupied it and usurped it. 

Tho threo ladies with hor woro talking now of ono who had also 
won his way to that closely-fenced and closely-crowded table-rock 
of political.strife. 

“It could not have been formed without him,” said one fair 
politician. 

“ Oh, no,” assented a yot warmer partisan. “He could make 
his own tonus.” 

“llo was moderate to bo content with the Colonial,” murmured 
the Lady of Lilliadbril. 

“ The Board of Trado might have done P ” suggested tho first. 

“Certainly not; he would not have taken it,” negatived the 
second, Lady LorSnavant, with a certain contempt. 41 The Foreign 
seals now—'* 

“Oh, no,” dissented her adversary; “we should have twenty 
wars on our hands in as many weeks with his brusque, brief 
despatches. Thoy would be very Napoleonic; but ho would Bay 
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to the Pope, ‘ You belong to the past: off with you! 1 and would 
write to Prance, ‘ Wo hato you, and you hate us: why minco the 
niattor ? * He would not be conducivo to European harmony.” 

Lady Dorenavant gave a lazy gesture of dissent. 

“ Is that all you know of him Y In the Foreign Offico, or any- 
whoro else, he would always do just tho thing that nooded to og 
done, and no more. Ho can keep Darshampton in good humour; 
it is more unmanageable, on tho whole, than Europe.” 

“I agree with you,” murmured a third fair Choyrouso of politics. 
“I believe he would hold tho Foreign portfolio and hold it well, 
lie would keep peace; but there would bo no fog in his corres¬ 
pondence, and no beating about tho bush. What ho had to say 
would bo said briefly, firmly, and with infinite tact. Tho only pity 
is—he was nobody.’ 

“Every one has forgotten that by now,” said Lady Clydosmorc, 
with a curl of disdain on her thoughtful lips, that was followod by 
a darker and more bitter shadow where sho sat in tho shelter of tho 
cur led tropic lcavos. 

“No: itisnovor forgotten and novor forgiven,” said tho last 
speaker, with dolioato disdain ; for sho was a very keen wit, a very 
truthful temper, and despised hor own party now and then not a 
little. “But, you know as well as 1, wo can’t afford to appear to 
remember it. He is so much to us.” 

“I do not seo tlioro is anything to bo forgotten,” said Lady 
Dorenavant, who piquod herself on being positively “ 1 ted ” in 
her political tastes in theory, but who would nevertheless never 
have set foot again in any hou»o in which lire order of precedence 
had been violated in going down to dinner and the heraldic dignities 
of her houso been offended in any iota of ceromonial. “That is 
fciieh a miserable monopoly, such an old-world optimism, to udhero 
so much to lineago. For my own part, I never forget that tho 
greatest men of all nations have sprung from tho peoplo. Life 
m too earnest, truth too broad, for these insignificant class-dis¬ 
tinctions.” 

“ Quite so, dear,” yawned her pretty, inconsequent antagonist. 
“Wo all say that nowadays. But why aren’t you truo to your 
theory ? Why don’t you lot Adiuo many poor Langdou ? ” 

“That is absurd!” said tho socialist peeress—a littlo nettled; for 
no one likes to bo twitted with turning theories into action. “ No¬ 
body is talking of marriage: wo ore speaking of men who attain 
power without tho hereditary right to it. I confess, I admire 
self-made men; there is such a rugged grandeur about the mcro 
idea of all they have contested with and conquered.” 

Which was a beautiful absence of all prejudice on her ladyship’s 
part, slightly nullified in its weight by tho fact that sho had a 
month beforo half broken her daughter’s heart, and spent all her 
most bitter and deadly courtliness of insolence and opprobrium on 
that daughter’s lover—a great artist, who had had tho presumption 
to think that his fine celobrity and his gallant love might mato 
him with the young azure-eyed aristocrat, and in return uad been 
•toned and pierced with a groat lady’s polished insults. 
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“ Besides,” she pursued, now on her favourite theme, “ you can¬ 
not call him a solf-made man: he was always among us, always at 
the best houses, entered Parliament at .a very good age, has always 
known everybody and been seen-everywhere. I remember his fir&t 
speech so well! It was short—he had too much tact to detain tho 
benches long—but so pithy, so trenchant, so precise to the purposo, 
bo admirably uttered] I remember saying to poor Sir Janms 
that very night, * See if I am riot right; we shall have a recruit 
woll worth studying and retaining there.’ And he did 6ee I was 
right.” . . 

Sho nestled herself among her soft cushions with complacent 
remembrance; sho had been the first to discern tho faint beams of 
tho rising sun. 

“ "What that man has done since then! ” murmured the Countess 
of Clydesmoro, rather to herself unconsciously than to her com¬ 
panions. 

At that instant a hand thrust aside tho sacred velvet curtain 
before tho open folding-doors, that rarely was drawn aside savo by 
tho fow privileged comers who were made freo of the guild: tho 
subject of their words and thoughts entered tho boudoir. He was 
just then a guest for an autumnal week at Lilliosford. 

Lady Clydesmoro did not look up; a slight gloom camo over her 
faeo, and the abrupt rapidity of entrance jarred her nerves. Lady 
DorSnavant smiled a bland wolcomo. 

“ Ah, Mr. Trovenna, you coino to enliven us! ” 

" You havo faith in my powers of enlivening P Well, so have I, 
I think. I actually onco contrived to make a royal dinner only 
half as dull as a sermon! ” 

“ What specific havo you against dulnoss ? ” 

“ Don’t know,’’ answored tho popular politician, shrugging bi- 
shoulders and hitting, as ho usually did, tho truth,—“ oxcept. it 
may be that I novel- feel a dull dog myself.” 

“ But th r ’i that’s just it: how is it you don't ? ” 

“ Ah! that is just it. Can’t say. Natural constitution, I sup¬ 
pose, and a good digestion; good conscienco, if you liko it better 
that sounds more protty and poetic. Though really, as a pmctiiV. 
fact, I believe it’s a good deal easier to cany a murder comfortably 
on one’s soul than a Lord Mayor’s dinner comfortably on ouch 
chest.” 

“ You speak as if you havo tried both,” said the languid, dis¬ 
dainful voieo of hia hostoss from tho shadow. 

“ So I havo. I’ve eaten Corporation turtle, and I’vo murders! 
many a little Bill—hopeloss little Bills that scarcely saw the light 
before I strunglcd them. But I can’t sav their slaughter w.h 
heavy to bear, whatever the debate upon tnern might bo. Lady 
Dorenavant, wliat are you reading ? Anything good P” 

“An old acquaintance of yours,” she said, handing him the 
book. 

Ho had road it, but ho turned the leavos over as though ho hail 
not, lifting hi9 eyebrows where ho lay back luxuriously coiled UJ 
the depths of a couch. 
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«* All! Chandos! Friglitons people dreadfully, doosn’t it ? Sort 
of Buddhism—ehP sublimated Cartesiamam, intended for the 
thirtieth century or thereabouts? Makes a science of history, 
and gives a sinecure to Deity! Believes in other worlds, but 
►mashes Providence as a used-up Dens ex machind ; utterly con¬ 
temns the body, and isn’t very clear about the soul. Tliut’s tho 
stylo, isn’t it?” 

Tho grand dark eyes of Lady Clydesmoro loomed on him from 
her corner in the shadow. 

“ You travesty what you have not read,” sho said, slowly and 
curtly. “ The book is a great book.” 

“ Sorry to hoar it! It won’t bring him a shilling, then. As for 
writing all those heterodox before-j our-iimo speculations and 
philosophies, it’s the sheerest madness, if you want to livo by what 
you write, as of course he doos. If youre an unfrocked priest, 
now, or a curato without a chanco of promotion, it’s all very well 
lo do it: you have a piquanco about you from having stoned your 
own gods; and if you can’t bo a success, it’s just us well to go in 
lor tho other side tvto corde, and como out in full bloom a martyr¬ 
dom. But just to write a 4 great book,’ and look to posterity to 
juward you—mercy alive! I’d as soon sow corn in tho sea, or try 
to got a ladder to tho stars ! ” 

“ I can behove you,” said tho voico of his hostess, with that 
veiled bitterness still in it; “no t» no would accuse you of doing 
unytking without tho certainty of present reward.” 

lie laughed with tho charming good humour with which ho 
always won over the most sullen and angry mob, soonor or lator, 
to Ins side. 

“ No: 1 don’t 1 go in for the angels.’ Too unsubstantial and too 
solemn for mo. Wheio’s tho uso of working for posterity ? A 
comet may liavo sont tho earth fizzing into space before it's fifty 
years older. Besides, I’ve an English projudico that real, sensible, 
practical work deserves its reward and gets it. 1 think in tho long 
run all tilings bring in their net vuluo. It’s only tho mortified 
vanity of those who cany bad goods to inarkot that makes thorn 
start tho hypothesis that thoy’ro unsaleable because they aro too 
superior.’* 

“ They may bo right somotimos, if they say—bocauso they aro 
too true to bo welcome,” said the Countess of (Jlydosmore, in that 
►low, languid, yot almost acrid tone with which sho had spoken 
throughout from her distant nook of shadow. 

“ Oh, yes,” ho laughed, carelessly toying with the hook ho still 
hclfl. “ Chandos, hero, tells a good deal too much truth ; they’d 
lorgivo him his unorthodoxy soonor than they’d forgivo him Ins 
accuracy. All men aro candid when they’re in extremis and have 
nothing loft to lose,—bankrupts, beggurs, moribunds, authors in 
the Index, and thieves in tho Old Bailey! ” 

“You are complimentary to authors.” 

. “ Never liked them,” returned tho successful politician. “ The y 

are so unpractical. If they write fiction, it’s puppets; if histoi y, 
it’s prejudice; if philosophy, it’s cobwebs; if science, it’s marcs’ 
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nests: let them take what thoy will, it must be more or less moon, 
aliiue. Now, if I ever wrote a book-” 

“ What should it bo ? ” asked his fair partisan. 

“Well, it should be what everybody should like,—a true con. 
temporary Chronique Scandalcuse> such as his secret police summed 
up to Louis Quinzo, every day, of the doings of Paris. How it 
would sell!—specially with a tag of religion to finish, and a fine 
blue-light of repentance burning for the British public at the end 
of every wickedness! It would sell by millions where this book, 
that mv Lady Clydesmore says is a ‘ great book,’ sells by tens.” 

The languid grandea damea laughed softly; it was tho fashion to 
admire and to quote all he said as “ so infinitely humorous,” “ so 
admirably original! ” Yet beneath tho art-bloom on her chock 
Lady Dorenavant felt herself turn pale. There was a family secret 
of a terrible shame to her house, that had been buried, as they had 
thought, fivo fathoms deep, whero nono could disinter it; and John 
Trovonna had found it out, and had lot thorn learn that ho had 
done so. All the weight of her vast influence, of her political 
favour, had boon thrown into tho scale many years gono by to pur¬ 
chase silenco: yet she had novor felt socuro that her bribe, magnifi- 
cont and mighty in profit though it was, had avuiled. Thoro is no 
sign and seal to those bargains, and the tacit bond may any day bo 
broken by tho stronger sido. 

“ A religious ‘ tag! ’ What a word! ” smiled a radiant blomlo. 
“ I thought you were never irreverent now ? ” 

‘ ‘ Never,” he responded, promptly. ‘ ‘ It novor docs to bo unortho¬ 
dox in a country whero the Church is a popular prejudice-1 beg 

pardon; I moant bulwark. I had my unr<'generated days, I know, 
when I didn’t go to church; but I hadn’t heard grace said before 
dinnor by an arch oishop thon; that does more than anything, I 
think, towards correcting one’s soul, if it’s a little adverso tendency 
towards cooling the soup. You don’t talk Pantheism or Positivism 
when you’ve once stayed with a Primate. But I didn’t come to 
chatter: I yontured into this sanctum sanctorum to show you those.” 

With which he unfolded some afternoon letters ho had in his 
hand, and, lounging comfortably in that velvot nest, by tho side of 
tho priostess of his own especial party, wont deep with hor into 
their various contents and their news political,—as deep, at least, 
as he chose to go. lie always satisfied his confidantes that they 
know as much as ho did; but he always spread tho surface: ho 
novor showed tho whole. There is not an art so delicate and bo full 
of use as that art of apparent frankness: it conciliated the very 
women who had been liis deadliest foes, and, while thoy imagjncH 
themselves his allies, they became at his fancy his dupes. They 
wore his scouts, his slmrpshootors, his skirmishers, his spies, those 
dainty, haughty, high-bred patrician chatolaines; thoy fetched and 
carried, they parried and bribed, for him: they played into his 
hands, and they worked out his will; and they never knew it, but 
all the while thought themselves condescending with a 6Uperb 
grace and tact to secure a serviceablo recruit, and guessed no more 
the remorseless and vulgar uses to which ho turned them than the 
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sun guesses the uso that photography makes of his glory when it 
turns his rays into detectives and brings thorn as witness in law- 
courts. 

He stayed thero somo twenty minutes; the Doudoirwns not 
seldom a cabinet council-room in the recesses, and all tlio ladies in 
it now were for him and were with him. Ho never sought women, 
—not a whit; they must como to him, must need him, and must 
serve him; but ho knew how to turn to account hotter than any 
maD living all their armoury of slender, invinciblo, damascened 
weapons,—the better because no glanco of lustrous eyes e\*’r had 
power to quicken his pulso one beat, becauso tho softest voice that 
over wooed liis ear novel* had charm to lull his wisdom for a second. 
Love was a trumpery nonsense that never could enter tho virilo 
sagacity of Trovcnna’s mind. And now, when I 10 had dono with 
tho ladies, ho went to play rackets with tlio young Lord Lillicsford, 
tho eldest son of tho house. 

He knew how to do this sort of thing,—how to enter with infinite 
gleo into a boy’s sports, jet how never to risk losing tho faith lm 
had impressed men with in his unerring acumen and practical 
talents. Every one felt tlio contagion of tho bright, vivacious, 
untiling good humour which could make a leai'ing politician love 
a lark like an Etonian, and it was not assumed with him. 11 o was 
essentially full of animal spirits, and novor had to simulate them 
by any hazard. Tt was ono of tho chief secrets of his social success : 
men who might Lave feared him or mistrusted him whilst, they 
were with him in tho political field lost their awo or their distrust, 
and could not choose but warm to him, when thoy saw him taking 
a blind fence “ like a good ’un,” lolling mischievous stories in a 
smoking-room, or heartily snowballing public-school lads on tho 
terraces of somo famous house. 

“ Look at him phivmg \wih that hoy! "What a capital follow ho 
is! Goes iu for it, by Gcorgo, as if ho hadn’t anything else to live 
for! ” said a peer, Lord Dallorstono, as ho watched tho scionco with 
which Trevcnna caught tho ball on his rackot. ITo had ceased to 
bo “ Charlie,” and hud left far behind him tho troubles of bis F. O. 
days of dandyism and “ dead money;” but ho hud never forgotten 
Trcvenna*8 aid, and did him in ropayment many a public service 
with most loyal gratitude. The popular favourite had always had 
the knack of 60 throwing his crumbs upon tho waters that they 
returned to him in whole quarterns of wheaton bread. 

Lady Olydesmore gave a careless glance at tho gamo, then turned 
away with an imperceptible shudder. Tho haughty grace of her 
young son, 60 like her own, had caught her eyes, and she held him 
in a bitter aversion for his father’s sako. 

She would have condemned with all the icy severity of a patrician 
matron the errors of a too ardent passion, the devoted self-abandon¬ 
ment of an uncalculatinc love; but sho placed i?o check on tho 
silont, unsoon indulgonco of an intense abhorronco, that made lior 
husband feel like a whipped hound under the lash of her unuttered 
scorn, an* 1 hor children shrink from tho frozen apathy of her fair 
thee. 
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'* Thoro are serious complications,” said the Earl, musingly, aftot 
a lengthened conversation with his guest, in a ride which had suc¬ 
ceeded to the rackets. His party did not altogether relish union 
with the Darshampton representative, hut they were glad of his 
alliance and dared not brook his opposition. 

“I don’t see anything that need disturb us,” said Trevenna, 
carelessly. IIo made no solemn mysteries of his political views: 
ho always showed his cards frankly,—as frankly as tho Greek 
shows them to tho watching tjaISrie when he knows tho marks upon 
tho backs of them are only to he traced by bis own eyo. “ On tho 
contrary, when tho House meets, wo shall havo a good working 
majority that, woll handled, should keep us in for years. If them 
bo no internal dissensions among us, thero can bo positively nothing 
that can unseat us for sessions, unless very unlooked-for contin¬ 
gencies arise. You know wo’ve such a good cry :—wo’re all for 
tho people! ” 

lio laughed a little as ho said it. To Trevenna’s acute mind, 
thoro was always a good bit of absurdity in tho political dance of 
his buraitini , and while housed his marionettes with all tho gravity 
needful, ho could not help being tickled at tho gaping national 
audicnco which bulioved in them and never spied out the strings. 

“Their interests, indeed, are always first at my heart,” said tho 
Earl, who was in tho ministry himself, was a strict Churchman, and 
was considered a great philanthropist. “ Tho country trusts no ono 
hotter than yourself: in real truth, thore are few, if any, to whom 
it owes more.” 

“ You do mo much honour by such an opinion,” bowed Trevenna, 
who managed tho noble lord as ho liked. “It is my highest am¬ 
bition to servo tho nation to tho host of my insignificant powers, 
but moan while I am quite content to yield thecas to men of your 
rank and weight.” 

“ Sensible iollow,” thought tho lord; “so moderate! Who can 
be so blind ns to accuse him of Socialism ?” 

“ Pro me is more my cry than pro patria. I’m a selfish man,” 
laughed Trevenna, with that confossion of egotism which sounded 
bo charmingly frank. “ I don’t pretend to bo among the ‘ idealists.’ 
Apropos, have you road that new book by Chandos f* Tho Countese 
thinks vory highly of it.” * 

Tho Earl reddenod: he had never ceased to be jealous of tho 
man he had supplanted,—of the man he know his wife still loved. 

“ I never read his books,” he said, frigidly. “ His influence is 
widely fatal. I am happy to think your acquaintance with him 
has been long at an end.” 

“ Oh, we wero old comrades in my wild and unconverted days. 
I should never have dropped him, indeed, for old acquaintance’ 
Bako; but years ago—time of his crash—he behaved ungratefully 
to me, very badly, on my word!—after I’d been slaving my life 
out for him, too. I’m not a sensitive man,—never was; but that 
cut mo up a good deal.” 

“ Ah ! I am not surprised to hear it. It is singular that great 
genius is almost always companioned*with so much depravity! ” 
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Trevenna laughed. 

“Thank God, he didn’t give me genius,—only talent. Talent 
wears well, genius wears itself out; talent drives a snug brougham 
m fact, genius drives a sun-chariot iu fancy ; talent keeps to earth 
and fattens there, genius soars to tho empyrean to got picked by 
every kite that flies. Talent’s tho port and tho venison, genius tho 
seltzer and souffles, of life. Tho man who has talent sails success¬ 
fully on tho top of tho wave; tho man with genius beats himself to 
pieces, fifty to one, on tho tirst rock ahead. Ah ! there’s our very 
man of genius’s lost Claroncieux. Just see the tops of tho lower*. 
Would you mind riding over Y ** 

Tho Earl gave a hurried though blaud dissent. 

“ Pardon me: pray ride there if you wish , but I have promised 
to visit a tenant w r ho is, I sadly fear, dying. AVo uio close to his 
farm now. Call for mo as you come back. Tho poor man begged 
to see me; and there are high and holy duties which one must not 
neglect, even when they are irksome.” 

“ High and holy fiddlesticks, my friend! You’re a very po;,r 
hypocrite, but you’re a very good card,’” thought Trevemia, as they 
parted. Lord Clydesmoro, with his irreproachable moral character, 
great wealth, and solid standing in public life, was one of Ins pi izo 

{ Mippets in tho ballot that ho mudo all his fantoccini dunco, while 
10 turned tho handle of tho barrel-organ to what tune he would. 

Trevenim’s hatred was class-hatred. Could ho have followed tho 
bent of his mind, ho would havo had as little scruplo and as much 
zest in tho sweeping away of tho Optimatcs as Marius had in their 
slaughter. He would have held b.tck his hand from their exter¬ 
mination as little as did the ruthless old plebeian, Luting them us 
Marius haled the men who had worn the golden uiuulot and tho 
purple robe whilst ho was following tho ploughshare over the 
heavy clods of tho tillage. This animosity was strong in Trevennu; 
nothing could cool it, nothing soften it; success m noway changed 
it, for in success ho saw that theso, his horn foes us ho thought 
them, dreaded him, hut detested him. Tho bitterness was oddly 
woven in with the brightness and tho vigour of his naturo, other¬ 
wise too healthy and too well balanced to cherish passion ; but it 
was deathless with him. 

Still, ho was too acute a man to lot this appear in his public or 
private life: he appreciated too ably tho temper of his times and 
his country' to allow this wholesale enmity to bo betrayed. Trovennu 
would havo enjoyed to bo the loader of a groat revolution ; but ho 
had no ambition to remain a popular demagoguo in an anti-revo¬ 
lutionary nation. Ho considered it very unpraeticul and unpro¬ 
fitable, and, while ho cared not one whit for all tho creeds and 
principles in tho world, he cared very heartily for the solid 
advantages and Vho real power that ho sot himself to win. Tho 
pure impersonal longing of a Vergniaud or a Buzot, the sublime 
devotion of a Washington or a Hampden, were utterly incompre¬ 
hensible to him. Trevenna was too thoroughly English to have 
a* touch of “ idealism,” and not to measure all things, principles 
included, by the pocket. Had he flung himself headlong into ths 
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cause of tho pooplo, and into the service of a republican code, he 
would havo been a far better and more honest man than ho wus; 
but he would not havo been so clever, and ho would not, assuredly, 
have been so successful. Ho know what he was about too woll to 
tie himself to a principle; tho only principle he ever consistently 
followed was his own interest. He was a man who could toll tho 
temper of the hour he lived in to a miracle, and adapt himself to 
it with a marvellous tact and advantage. They who do this nre 
not the highest order of public men, but they are invariably tlm 
most successful and most popular. If a genuino loyalty to any 
creed could once havo fairly taken hold on him, it would havo gono 
far to redeem him ; but it could not. His hate wa9 strong against 
an order, certainly ; but his solitary creed was a very simple ono,— 
his own self-advancement. 

He rode now by himself, on a ride that he usually took whenever 
he was staying at Lilliesford : he rode towards Clarencioux. A few 
miles of fair speed brought him within sight of tho magnificence of 
the building, with tho glow of tho sun on its innumerable windows, 
and the upward-stretching masses of tho rising woods at its back. 
It was grand, historic, inexpressibly beautiful in tho decline of tho 
day, with tho golden haze over its dark sweep of endloss woodland, 
and the rush of water beneath the twilight of tho boughs, tho only 
sound on the air. A stranger coming thus upon it would ha\o 
paused involuntarily at the solemnity of its splondour of sea and 
land, of hill and vale: Trevcnna checked his horse, and gazed at 
it with a smilo. 

“ ‘The glory has departed, and his place shall know him no 
more,’ ” he muttered. “ How scriptural I grow ! Ah! he’s go:i<? 
for ever ! And T could buy that now; I will buy it, too, just t<» 
cut the forests lown, and turn the pictures to the wall, and boihI 
the last marquis’s coronet to the smolting-Bhop. He is gono for 
ever, and I como here as a Cabinet minister. Vongeanco is a good 
htadeira : it gets mellower by keeping. There is nothing on earth 
so sweet, except its twin—Succoss ! ” 

Seventeen years had gono by since he had first taken his von 
geance; but whenever, in the full and rapid whirl of his busy life, 
ho had time to romomber and to look back, it was sweeter than of 
old, even to him,—deeper, richer, fuller of flavour, as it were, liko 
the wine with which he compared it. 

A labourer noar him was working at a sunken fence in the deer • 
forest. The man looked at him, knowing his face. / 

Trevenna, always communicative and always good-naturedM 
familiar with the working-classes,—it was a part or his stock-iw- 
trade,—nodded to him. * \ 

“ Fine day, my good fellow. Have you an easy time of it 
these lands ? ” 

“ Main and easy, sir,” answered the man, thrusting his spade 
into tho soil with his heel, and standing at leisure 1 for a talk. 
•"* Thero’s naught to complain of hereabouts.” 

u Glad to hear it,” said Trevenna; though he thought to him¬ 
self, “ If everybody gave your answer, where the deuce would all 
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politics and nnr trade be ? ” “So you’re all content, are you, under 
the L’rouch Due ? ” 

The hedger and ditchor took his spado up with somo clods of 
earth on it, turned them thoughtfully, ns though there wove con¬ 
solation in tho net, patted them, and looked up again. “The 
duke’s a good master, and a ireo giver,—I ain’t u-saying a void 
agon lirm; but --” 

“ But what? What olso tho dickens enn you want, my man ?" 

Tiio labourer lowered his voice, aud uncovered his head. “Sir, 
wo want him.” 

“ Him ? Whom?” 

“ Him as we have lost this many year, sir,” said tho man, gravely 
and gontly, leaning his arms on his spado. “Wo ha’n’t a - forgo G 
him,—wo ha’n’t. Not none on us.” 

“Indeed, my good fellow,” laughed Trovonna, with a petulant 
anger in him that tho exiled man .should bo remembered even by 
this labourer in tho deer-forest, “you are uncommonly loyal for 
nothing. Ho thought doucod littlo about you.” 

“That’s as may bo, .sir. IIo was a gay gentleman, and had 
many things to plcaso him, nnd that like; but lie wnsngood master 
to tho poor, and wo was proud on him, wo was; that's just it,— 
proud on him,” continued tlio hedgor and ditcher, with 11 steady 
resolve and a wistful regret commingled. “ Wo won’t wo his I1U0 
again ; and tho country-side ha’n’t boon tho humosinco howuHfook 
from us. Old Harold (ielart, ho died ten year and more ago ; but, 
his death-word was for him ns wo lost. ‘Bring him back!’ lm 
« ues; ‘ bring him back!’ and ho locks wild-liko as ho says if, nnd 
dins.” 

Tho speaker stooped and thrust his spado afresh into tho lich. 
damp earth; ho felt a choking in his throat. Trovunmi dug tho 
f-pur into his horso’s flank, and urged him forward. Jl incensed 
him that ho could not hurl down Ohamlos from tins lost throne lot L 
him,—tho hearts and the memories of his people. 

The labouror looked up once more, touching his hat with an eager 
anxiety. “ I beg pardon, sir, but—you was his fiicnd, you uei<» : 
mn’t you tell mo ? A’n’t there no hopo we’ll over liavo him buck." ’ 

Trovonna laughed, and threw him down a half-crown. 

“ Not tho faintest, my man. When you see those towers walk 
out and sit in tho soa!—not till then, lloggured gentlemen don : 
got out of beggary quite so easily.” 

And ho rode on at a hand-gallop. 

“ Mercy 1 what fools these clods are! ” ho thought. “ Tlow they 
remember! Seventeen years ! \V 'ay, in tho world, thorn, it’s time 
ktiough for us to recast Europe, an 1 knock down kings, and puli up 
mhl religions aud plant new ones, and bury whole generations and 
forget ’em again, and cry, ‘Lo Hoi est mort! Vivo lo Koi!’ lifty 
tunes over; and hero aro these dolts under their forests sleep tho 
fears away in idiocy, and dre^m of a prodigal and a bankrupt whom 
they liaven’t eeoa for half a lifotima. 

•It incensed him that there should remain to the disinherited evon 
each shadowy remnant of his forfeited royalty as ling- red in the 

f 
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remembrance of these peasantry. He could not forgive the throne 
that the exile still held in the hearts of his lost people. 

One other, as well as he, thought of Chandos in that moment. 
The mistress of Lilliesford sat alone in her writing-cabinet, and on 
tho chillness of her faco there was the mournful agitation which 
trembles on the cold surface of wutors when the dead float below 
thorn. Tho dead woro rising now beneath her icy calm,—dead 
words, dead days, dead love. In her hand, just taken out of a 
secret drawer, wore some faded letters,—tender notes, short and 
graceful, such as are written by those who love, in days when they 
meet wellnigh every hour. 

Tho wifo whom t ho world quoted for hor haughty honour, her un¬ 
blemished name, tho chasto purity of her proud life, looked 011 them 
till her head droopod, and her eyes grow dim with a thirsty pam. 
and her lips quivered as she gazed. She hud forsaken him; but 
sho know now that blio had erred to him. She would have given 
her life now to have felt his kiss once moro upon hor lips. 

Though tho traffic had been sanctioned by tho Church, sho had 
boon in no sense superior to any courtesan who sells hor beauty 
for men’s gold, when she hud sold her own in barter for tbo rank slio 
hold, for tho things of wealth that were about her, for tho posses¬ 
sions of a husband sho ecornod and hated. And in that moment of 
weakness she would have given them all back for one hour of tlm 
love that sho had lost. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ TIE WHO ( ENDUKES CONQUERS.” 

Under tho deop leaves of Fontainebleau, in tho heart of the forost 
in the golden pomp of early autumn, when only a fow trees wuiv 
bronzed with tho reddoning flush of the waning summer, there 
stood an antiquo wooden building, half lodge, half chalet, all 
covered with tho quaint floral and faun carvings of tho Mo yen 
4 k.go, and buried away beneath dense oak-boughs and the dark 
spreading fans of sea-pines. It wus ohl, dark, fantastic, lonely; 
yet from under its low-peaked roof mu. .c was floating out like a 
Mass of Palestrina’s from within a chamber dark and tranquil as an 
oratory. 

The musicians woro seated in tho glow of a western afternoon 
sun, that shone all amber and crimson and mellow through the 
open, painted panes. They were strangely dissimilar, yet bound 
together by one lovo,—their Axt. Tho first was a grand old 
Roman, liko a picturo of Bassano; the second a South German, with 
a fair, delicate head, spiritualized and attenuated as Schiller’s; a 
third was a little, nut-brown, withered, silent creature, ugly and 
uncouth as Caliban; tbo loader was a cripplo, with whose name the 
World had come to associate tho most poetic and ethereal harmonics 
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that ever rebuked the lusts and the greed of its passions and oaros. 
They wore often together, these four brothers in art, and no 
jealousies ever stirred amidst them, though they all served tho 
same mistress; threo of them implicitly loved and implicitly 
followed tho fourth, though he never askod or thought of mastery, 
but was still humblo in his groat powers ns a child, still thought 
tho best that he could reach so poor bosido lus dreams of excellence. 
The world treasured his works, and paid lavishly with its gold for 
tho suiallost fragment of his creations, tho slightest ami briefest of 
his poems of sound: but this brought him no vanity, no »solf- 
adoration. He worshipped his art too patiently, too perfectly, 
ever to think himself more than a poor ii • rproter. at his utter¬ 
most, of all tho beauty that ho knew was m her. irh.mvs makes 
many men drunkas with eating of the lotus-lily ; success only made 
Guido Lulli scorn himself that ho could not toll moil better all tho 
sublime things his art taught him. I 

Their music tilled the chamber with its glory, and that glory 
(lushed his face and lit his evos as it had always power to do, as 
the world had now soon it in tho momonts of his triumphs, until it 
had learned to know that tho feoblo visionary whom it called a fool 
was higher and holier than it in all its stirring strength and wealth, 
llo rousod to life tho heating of its purer heart; ho led it towards 
God bettor than any priost or creed. But. I10 hold himsolf through¬ 
out but an unworthy priest of tho mighty hierarchy of molody : 
ho held himsolf hut. a feoblo oxponont of all tlm glory, unsoon of 
men, that with his dreams was opened to him. Tuny thought and 
called him groat: ho know himsolf uuwiso and faint of utterance 
as a young child. 

Against the casement loaned one whom tho Hebrew lad Agostino 
had likened in his youth to David of Israel in tho fulness of 
royalty, when the smile of women and tho sun of J’ulcstine hud 
their fairest light for tho gohlou-haired, goldon-crowned king; 
whom the young Tuscan Castalia hud likoned now to David when 
his royalty still was with him, but when tho treachery of men had 
euton into his soul, and tho heat and burden of battle darkened his 
sight, and tho shadows of night lengthened long in his path. 

Chandos camo here as men in the old monastic days came, war¬ 
worn and combat-wearied, into the hush, and tho majesty, and the 
subdued colour-glow of tho abbey sanctuarios, to leavo their arms 
and their foes without for a while and forgotten, and to lie down 
to rest for a brief hour on the peaceful altars whoro in tho tulonco 
they remembered God. 

He # was changed,—utterly changed; not so much in his fuco or 
his form; tho beauty with which nature had dowered him so 
lavishly could not perish, except with death it-elf; and though tho 
hnllianco, tho carelessness, tho gay and cloudless light which h.nl 
made painters paint him as tho Sun-god were gone, tho grave and 
so rone melancholy, t^o doc]! and weary thought, which wero upon 
hm features now shadowed them indeed, but gave them a yet 
higher, a yet grander cast: it bad the power of Lucretius; it had 
the weariness of Milton. Dead in him for ever, lost never again 
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to bo recovered, were the brightness, tho splendour, the radiant 
and fearless lustro, of his early years: they had boon killed,— 
killed by a merciloss hand,—and could no more revive than tho 
slaughtered can revive in their tombs. Yet not wholly had 
calamity conquered him; and from tho black depths into which 
misery had thrust him to die like a drowned dog, ho had risen with 
a force of resistance that in some sense had wrung a victory from 
the fate that sought to crush him. 

In tho old court of tho Rue du Temple ho had accepted adversity, 
and^lived for tho sake of tho honour of his fathers, of the dignity 
of his manhood, of tho heritage of his genius. From that hour, 
though ho had longed as the tortured long for death many a time, 
ho had never swerved from the path ho had taken; in the arid, 
lifeless, burning desert-waste around him he had gone on, reso¬ 
lute and unbeaten, wresting from its very loneliness and barren¬ 
ness tho desert-gifts of strength and silence. His nature was one 
to loathe tho burden of existence unless existence were with every 
broath enjoyment; yet when every breath was pain ho boro with 
it as men whose tempers were far stronger and more braced by 
training might never havo found ability to do,—boro with it for 
the sake of the loftier things, tho prouder powers, that would not 
die in him, and that naught except dishonour or his own will 
could slay. 

Tho little gold given for tho silver collar had sufficed to keep 
lifo in him a few clays; when those were ended, ho had gone to 
the house at which the French editions of his works had been pro¬ 
duced, and asked tho chiefs of it simply for w’ork. Tho heads of 
/he firm, touched to more pity than they dared expross, gave w'hu f 
ho sought,—classical work, which, though but tho labours of 
routine and of compilation, still brought his thoughts hack per¬ 
force to tho Greek studios that had over been hi3 best-beloved 
treasuries of meditation and of knowledge. Ho laboured for hi- 
bare subsistence,—for his day’s maintenance; but tho exertion 
brought its reward. It gave him time to breathe, to think, to 
collect his efforts and his energies; for his intellect seemed dead, 
and his thoughts numb. He wondered if it wero true that tLo 
world had told him so brief a tiino ago that he had genius 
Genius !—his very brain seemed dull as lead, hot as flame. Yet 
ho took tho sheor laborious, mechanical work, and ho bent him¬ 
self to it; he bound bis mind to the hard mental labour as a 
galley-slave is chained to his oar; and he who had never known 
an hour’s toil, spent day alter day, month after month, in the 
thankless, unremitting mental travail. It brought its recom¬ 
pense : his mind through it regained its balance, his reason it* 
tono; tho compulsory exertion did for him what nothing else 
could. It took him by degrees back into that impersonal lifo 
which is tho surost consolation tho world holds; it revived tho 
lost tastes, it reopened tho deep scholarship, that even in his 
gayest years had been one of his best-loved* pursuits; it led him 
to take refuge in those vast questions beside which the griefs and 
joys of life alike are dwarfed,—those resources of the intollod 
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which are the best companion and the truost friend of ono who 
lias once known them and loved them. In his past eoroor ho had 
nover exerted all the powers that nature had gifted him with; the 
very facility of his talents had prevented it, and brilliant trifles 
had rathor been their fruit than anything wider or weightier. 
Now in tho treasuries of study and in tho soiaco of composition 
ho alike found a career and a hopo, an ambition and a conso¬ 
lation. 

Tho ruin that had stripped him of all olso taught him to fathom 
the depths of his own attainments. lie had in him tho gifts of a 
Goethe; but it was only undor adversity that theso reached their 
stature and bore their fruit. 

When the world had forgotten for somo yoars, or, if it ever 
romembored him, thought ho had killed himself, it learnod this 
suddenly and with amazement. His namo once more bocamo 
public,—nover popular, but something much higher. Ho was 
condemned, roviled, wondered at, callod many hitter names ; but 
his thoughts wero heard, and had their harvest. Aristocratic as 
his tastes were, and proud though ho had been termed, ho had 
always had much that was democratic in his opinions ; for ho had 
ever measured men by their minds, not their stations; such 
freedom was in his works, and thoy had dono that for which tho 
song of tho Venetian youths had lliankod him. Against much 
antagonism, and slowly iu tho eourso of time, ho won fame. 
Hichcs ho novor tnado; ho was poor still; but ho was nearer the 
fulfilment of tho promise of his tnildhood now, when the chief 
sum of tho world was against him, than in tho days of his pro¬ 
sperity, whon tho whole world lay at his feet. Happiness he had 
not; it could be with no man who had such losses over in his 
memory as his; but some poaco camo to him ; a groat and a pure 
ambition was his companion and his consoler, and a grander 
element was wovon in his character than fair lortuno would have 
ever brought to light. England ho never saw. Tho intercession 
of his relations or his acquaintance might with case havo procured 
him affluent sinecures; but ho would have hold it degradation 
deep as shame to havo takon thorn. P»y his own folly his ruin had 
boon wrought; by his own labour alone would he repel it are*, 
endeavour to repair it. Ho accepted povorty, and lived in oxilo, 
associating with many of tho greatest thinkers of Europe; but 
into the palo of tho fashionable world ho had once led ho nover 
wundorod, and in tho palaces in which ho had once been the idol 
of all oyos ho was never seen. Tho friends of that past time know 
of him indeed by the intellectual renown that he had won, but it 
was yory rarely that thoy looked upon his face. Cynic he could 
not grow; ho did not enrso tho world because to him it had boon 
base; he believed in noble livos and staunch fidelities though 
treachery had trepanned anil love abandoned him Tho bitterness 
of Timon could nav^ no lodging with him; but an unspoakablo 
Weariness often came on him. 

He had lost so much; and one loss—that of Olaroncicux—gnawed 
I ®ver at his heart with an unceasing pang. There woro times wher 
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lie longed for hiij perished happiness with the passion with which 
an exile Jongs for the light of his native sun. 

lie listened now to tho molodies that filled the chamber. Lulli’s 
was tho solo life which had been faithful to him, save that of the 
dog, buried now under Sicilian orange-boughs, in the grave to 
winch old ago had banished it, but lamented and remembered 
with more justice than many a human friend is regretted and 
mourned. Tho music, a now opera-overturo of tho Provencal’s, 
closed with its noblest harmonies, reeling through tho air hke a 
young liacchus ivy-crowned. Then it stayed suddenly, tho hands 
that drew out its charmed sounds pausing as moved by one 
impulse ; three of them bowed their heads. 

“ It will ho great,” they said, reverently, adding no other word, 
and went their way silently and left tho chamber. Guido Lulli 
was alono with his guest. Tho victorious radianco, the sovereignty 
In his own realms, that had bocn on him as he called out to 
existence tho supremacy of his own creations, faded into tlio 
hesitating, doubling hope of a child who seeks tho praiso of a voico 
ho lovos. 

“ And you, Monseigneur ? ” ho said, appealingly. “ Can you say, 
too, it will bo great? ” 

“ You ask me, Lulli ? Tho world has long told you, and truly, 
that you can givo it nothing that is not so. You surpass your- 
solfhoro; it will ho noblo music,—nobler even than anything of 
yours.” 

Tho eyes of tho cripple beninod. Tho world had long crowned 
him with tho Dclpluca Icunts , yet ho si ill eamo with tlio humility 
of a child to receive the laurel he lo\cd best in tho words of his 
old master. 

“Tho woild may have told mo, monscigncur, but that were 
nothing unless you spoke also. "What would tlio world have over 
known or heeded of mo without your aid? Known of me , do I 
say ? It lo not that I lieod; it is my works. I shall pass away, 
but they will endure; my body will go to corruption, but tb'V 
will hnvo immortality. 1 thank God and you, not the world, 
that what is great in mo will not perish with what is -weak and 
vile.” 

41 1 understand you ; others might not,” answered Chandos, as 
ho looked at tbo delicate kindling face of tho onlj' man who hud 
given him back fidelity and gratitude,—a face that time had 
changed in so litilo, save in tho whilo threads that gleamed among 
tho dark masses of hair. “Men prostituto their genius now, as 
tho courtesan her beauty; they think little—think nothing—of 
impersonal things. Hypocrisy pays; they supply it.. Were 
blasphemy tho better investment, they would trade in it. You 
ore fortunate in one tiling; you speak in a language that cannot 
be oavillod at or misunderstood.” 

' ‘ Hut deaf ears were turned to it till, through you, the disbe¬ 
lievers listened.” • 

“ Hush I Let the dead bury their dead. I do not look back; I 
wifih that no ono should.” 
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“ But I cannot forget! Such debts as mino are not scored out.” 

11 In your nature. Yet I served many more than I served you. 
You are the only one who remembers it.” 

lie spoke without bitterness; but the words wore the more pro¬ 
foundly sad because thoro wa 9 no taint of acrid feeling iu them. 
Lidli glanced at him with an anxious reverence. 

“ You served so many ! yes; and they wore curs who toro down 
one by whom they had been fed,—one whom they had fawnod on 
for a word of notice! The vilest of them all, what is ho now P 
High in honour among mon.” 

A darkness passed over his listener's face, a gloom liko night, 
yet a disdain as strong as it was silent,—such a look as might coraw 
upon the face of a man who saw ono whom ho know assassin uml 
traitor courted and adorod by the pooplos. 

“Ah! give him your scorn now. Ono day you shall givo him 
your vengeance ! ” cried the musician, with that passionate desire 
of revenge which he could never, undor any wrongs, liavo known 
on his own behalf, but which ho had felt for Valeria, and which ho 
felt for Chandos. 

Chandoa’ head drooped slightly whero ho sat, and into his eyes 
carao the shadows of a thousund bittor memories. 

“ l’orhaps,” he said, under his broath. 

The ovil tempted him; if over it passed into his hands, its widest 
exercise could ho no more than justice. In his dark hours there 
were times when no other thing looked worth tho living for, or 
worth the seeking, except this,—vongeanco upon his traitor. 

Lulli guzed at him regretfully and with solf-roproach; ho hud 
not meant to stir those deep-closed poisonous pools of dcudly recol¬ 
lection ; ho had not meant to recall a past that was, by a command 
ho obeyed with the docile obedience of a dog, never named botwoen 
them. Ili3 music was, to tho man ho honoured, as tho music of 
tho young Israelite was to tho soul of tho great stricken king whom 
men forsook and God abandonod. His conscience and his lovo alike 
smote him for having jarred on theso forbidden chords, and wrought 
harm instead of bringing consolation. 

Ho leaned forward, and his voice was infinitely sweet. 

“ Forgive me. You havo loved truth, and served men through 
all, despite all; it is not to you that, X should talk of such a tiger’s 
lust as vengeance, though veugcanco there wore righteous. If they 
had not driven you from your paradise, would you ovor havo been 
your greatest P If you had not been forced from your rose-gardens 
out into tho wasto of the desert, would you ever havo known your 
strength P Till you ceased to onjoy, you wero ignorant how to 
cndifro.” 

Tho words were true. Tho bread of bitterness is tho food on 
which mon grow to their fullest stature; tho waters of bitterness aro 
tho debatable ford through which they reach tho shores of wisdom; 
tho ashes boldly grasped and eaten without faltering aro tho prico 
that must be paid fol* the golden fruit of knowledge. The swimmer 
cannot tell his strength till he has gone through tho wild force o£ 
opposing waves; tho great man cannot tell tho might of his hand 
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and tho power of his resistance till ho has wrestled with the an go, 
of adversity, and held it close till it has blessed him. 

Still, tho thought will arise, Is the knowledge worth its purchase 0 
Is it not better to lio softly in the light of laughing suns than to 
pass through tho blackness of tho salt soa-storm out of pity for 
men who will rovilo tho pursuit of a phantom goal, that may ho 
but a mirage when all is over ? 

This thought was with him now. 

“ God knows! ” ho said. “ Do not speak against my golden 
days; they were very dear to mo. I think I was a better man in 
them than I have over been in my oxile. A happy life—a hie 
that knows and gives happiness as tho sunlight; it cannot last on 
earth, maybe, but it is life as no other is, while it does.” 

Lulli was silent. The yearning regret that unconsciously escaped 
in tho reply piercod him to tho heart, even though he, to whom 
existence had been ono long spell of physical pain, and to whom 
all strongtli and joy wore unknown, could but dimly feel all that 
the man who spoko to him looked back to with so passionato a 
longing. 

“ Tho revellers in Floroneo,” ho murmured, softly, “ had delight 
and gladness, and rnado of lilo an unbrokon festa, while Danto win 
in exile. Who thinks of them now ?—evon of thoir names V Hut 
on his door is written, ‘ Uni nacqui il divino Pootu.* ” 

Chandos rose with a smilo—a smile in which thoro was a weari¬ 
ness beyond words. 

44 A tardy and an empty recomponso ! Whilo they writo on hi- 
door to-day, roviling those who were blind in his generation, tiny 
repeat in thoir own times tho blindness, and tho persecution to 
free thought, by which tho poet and tho thinker suffered then ami 
suffer still.” 

Throughout tho yoars which bad gono by sinco the fall of )n- 
high estate, i;o lamontation, no recrimination, had over boon henul 
1 o pass hi.- 1 lips. When the tidings floated to him of success piled 
on success that his enemy and his traitor achieved, he listened in 
.silence, too proud to condemn what was beneath envy and beyond 
vengeance. Mon Bought oftentimes to make him speak of the past 
and speak of Trovonna; they never succeeded. Ilo held his peace, 
keeping pationco with a forco of control which amazed and bewil¬ 
dered those who had known him as an offeminato, sol {-indulged 
voluptuary, and had looked from him for a suicide’s story, or, at 
host, for a bittor upbraiding of tho curse of fate. They never heard 
a word from him cither of regret at his own ruin or of anger at his 
debtor’s success. Ilo endured in as absolute a silonce as ever an 
Indian endured when bound to the pyre. To two ouly, two who 
alone remained to him out of tho throngs who had once thought no 
honour higher than to claim his friendship, did he over Bpoak either 
of his fate or of his foe; and to them he spoke but reluctantly. 
Thov wore Lulli and l’hilippo d’Orvale." 

The lustro of the descending sun waB bright through all the. 
forest-glades as ho left the musician’s house now, and went alone 
through the great aisles of oak and elm. Tho love of the earth’* 
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freshness and fragrance and beauty would never die in him; he 
hail too much oi Shelley’s nature. The bloaknoss of poverty, tho 
narrow rigidity of want, tho colourlossnoss of life without tho glow 
of passion, the warmth of pleasure, tho vividness of sensuous 
charms and sensuous delights, the richness of luxury, and tho 
power of possession, all theso, which ho had known in their depri¬ 
vation and their misory, had not alterod this in him; and tho chief 
solace of his life had been the consolation that ho had boon ablo by 
his tomporament to find in the antique tranquillity of tho cities of 
Italy, in tho solomn roposoof mighty Alps, in tho intense splonclour 
of Oriental landscape. Tho aitist and tho poet were too closoly 
blent in him for him ever to cease to heed those things; and vet 
thoro wero times when there was in thorn lor him an anguish that 
seemed to pass his strength, llo had onco looked on thorn with 
such careloss eyes of sunlit joy, with tho warmth of their suns on 
woman’s ebooks, and tho laughter of idle summor-day lovo on their 
air! Thoro are many natures, steel-knit, Puritan, austoro, narrow 
m limit and in sight, whn h never know what it is to onjoy, and 
never are conscious of their loss; but to his, anil to characters liko 
his, life without this divine power of enjoyment dilfers in little— 
dillors in nothing of value—from death. 

Now, as ho wont through tho woodland shades, with tho 
(hci'kcrcd light across tho moss of the paths, his heart went back 
to tho Inno of his youth, tho tuno when no other doubt had rested 
•m him in such forest-luxuriance than to ask,— 

u Oh, which were host, to roam or ro-t ? 

The land’s lap or tho wauV* breast i 
To sloop on acIIow millot-'hoavcd, 

Or swim in lucid shadows just 

l*'ltiding wain lily ka\i , » v 

Which life were best oil summer eves?* 

• 

It might be true, as tho French cripple had said, that ho was 
greater now than ho had boon then—that in conflict ho hud gained, 
uud had becomo that which ho would never have dono or been in 
tho abundance, tho indolence, tho shadowless content, and tho royal 
dominion-of his epicurean years. Put for himself—in many mo¬ 
ments, at tho least—tho vanity in all things, in wisdom as in riches, 
that Ecclesiastes laments, smote him hard; and ho would havo 
given tho fame of a Plato, of an Antoninus, of a Panto, of a 
Shokspeare, to liavo back one day of that glorious and golden time! 

The sun had wollnigh set; here, in the darkness of tho oak- 
crl.idos, there was littlo but a dusky, rudilv glow, litlul and flaino- 
hke. IIo passed slowly onward ; his head was uncovered, for tho 
>Tir was sultry, and such breeze as arose was welcome; hero and 
thoro a stray lingering sunbeam touched tho fairness of his hair; 
otherwise tho depth of tho forest-shadow was on his face, that 
wore over now, 1 though it was serene in repose and its smile was 
infinitely sweet, tho weariness and tho dignity of pain silontly 
homo, which long ago had hushed with their royalty of resolve and 
of buffering the hungry crowd gathered in tho porphyry chamber* 
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An artist, hidden among the thickness of the loaves, sketching, 
looked up as his step, crushed the grasses—a swift, slight, breath¬ 
less look; then, as though ho saw some ghost of a dead ago, the 
painter shivered, and let fall his brushes, and cowered down into 
the gloom of the tall ferns with the shrinking horror of a frightened 
hare. 

“ Ah, Christ! ” he murmured, in Spanish, “ how weary he looks 
of his exile I Misery has not embittered him. He must havo a 
rare nature. If I had found strength to tell him all that night 
in the street, how would it havo been now ? It could not havo 
been worse with us ; and it was an Iscariot’s sin only to know,—to 
share! ” 

Chandos passed onward, not seeing him thcro beneath tho shelter 
of the spreading ferns; his thoughts woro sunk far in the past. 
Ho had met his fate with a tranquil endurance, with tho proud and 
uncomplaining temper of his race, which had in all centuries risen 
out of tho softness of voluptuous indulgence to encounter misfor¬ 
tune grandly; but not tho less was liie very joyless to him, and 
tho bitterness of its vain toil oftentimes pursued and mocked him. 
As he wont, on tho silence rang tho clear mellow notes of a hunting- 
horn, and the echo of a horse’s feet; into the open green plateau 
immediately below tbo rising ground on which ho was, a horse¬ 
man dashed rapidly/and reined up, looking about him,—a court 
guest, by the court hunting-dress ho wore, with its scarlet and 
green and gold, and its gold-hand led forest-knil'o. 

“ nola! has the Palacq party passed ? ” 

As he glanced up, tho words died on tho speaker’s lips; for tho 
first time their eyes met since tho night in tho ltuo du Temple. In 
the rod, faint, lovering light, under tho donso shade of the oak- 
boughs, with tho twilight of the autumn-bronzed leaves filing 
heavily down between them, Trovcnna saw him wliero ho stood <>n 
tho slope, with the black wall of foliago behind liim, and a singly 
faint ray of the doclining sun shed full across his eyes, that weru 
filling dark as night with tho sudden upleaping of silent passion*, 
of thronging memories, of unavenged and unextinguished wrong*. 

When they had last met, tho murderous hand of his traitor had 
Hung him down on tho blood-stained stones of tho old monastic 
court, and had left him to perish as ho might in (he heart of tho 
sleeping city, in tho cold of the winter’s night. When they had 
last mot, John Trovcnna had cursed him where he lay sense¬ 
less, and had wished his father’s soul could know his ruin, and 
had believed no more that the life ho had destroyed would evoi 
again bo raised among living men, and gather strength to vanquish 
and endure, than if ho had struck to its heart with a knife and 
Hung the corpse out to the river. 

For the first momont there was no inemoiy on either save that 
memory, and Trovomia’s faco paled and lost its healthful glow. H° 
had known that his prey had survived to boar calamity and exilo 
and follow tho guidance of a pure and impersonal ambition ; thp 
world had ofbeh spokon each other’s names on their ears; but they 
had novor mot until now—now when tho form of Chandos 
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before him in the reddened sullen glow of the dim forest-aisles 
like a resurrection from. tbo grave. And, in the iirst moment, nil 
his intensity of hate revived in its ancient lust, burning in lum 
none the loss, but the more, because it had wreaked its worst to 
ninety. He hated to think Cliundos lived; ho hated to know ho 
had not sunk, body and mind, into debauchery and insanity; ho 
hated the very beaut)’ that ho knew so well of old, because years 
and pain would not destroy it I 

Then tho insolence, the mockery, tho audacious greedy exultation 
of Ins triumph governed him alone; tho pndo at t-uceess and 
Mipromacy made him fool drunk with tho joy of his victory, lie 
bowed to his saddle with a contemptuous rov^vuco. 

“Ah, bean sire / it is many years since w: met. Wo said oneo 
we’d soo which made tho best thing of life, you, tho visionary, or 
1, tho materialist. I think J'vo won, far and away, eh 'r Tho iablo 
-ays iron pots and china pots can’t swim down tho stream together; 
\our dainty patrician kmg’s-pattern Sevres soon smashed ami 
'wamped among tho bulrushes; my nameless, ugly, buttered two- 
ponny tin pipkin got clear of all shoals, and camo suio into port, 
you see. 1 was your palaco jester once: wliat do you think of my 
success now y ” 

I'handos, raised abovo him by tho rocky slope on which ho stood, 
looked (low’ll and gazed at him lull in tho eyes: lor tho instant, 
Trcvcnna would have quailed less if a dagger liad been at Ins 
i hi out. Neither ska mo nor conscience smote him; but for tho 
iM>tunt some touch of droud, some throb of wha‘. was wellnigli 
lf.ir, camo to bun. as tho vomo ilia! laid used to be so familiar on 
In* ear, and that had been unheard through so many yours of 
alienee, fell oil his ear in tho hu>li of tho forest, clear, low, cold us 
ice, with tho quiver of a mighty passion in it. 

“I think it great as your infamy, great as your treachory; 
greater it cannot be.” 

Trovenna laughed: his savago mirth, his taunting buffoonery, 
nis unreined, exulting malice of triumph, were all let loose by 
tho scorn that cut him like a scourgo, and which ho hated because 
ho knew that, however high ho rose, however proud his rank, how¬ 
ever unassailable his station, this one man knew all that ho had 
°ueo been, knew -whose hand had first raised him, knew that ho 
was tho vilest ingrate that ever sold his friend. 

“Whew!” ho cried; “you are as haughty as over. IIow do 
they stand that, now you’re only a heterodox author with a dubious 
reputation ? You are bitter on mo: well, 1 can forgive that. 
Tisn’J; pleasant, 1 dare say, to have sparkled like a firework and 
thon gone out into darkness,—a failure ! But you’d ten years of 
it, you know; and it’s my turn now. I’m a Bight Hon. and a 
millionaire; I’m a Cabinet minister, and I’m staying at court. I 
mean to die in the Lords, if 1 don’t die in tho Lord ; and I’m only 
waiting for the ‘ mad dukd’s * death to go and buy Clarencieux. 
When I retire into the Peers’ Paradise, I’ll take my title aftor 
it—John Trevenna, Baron Clarencieux! Won’t it sound well, eh ?’* 

With a single leap, light, resistless, unerring as in hie earliest 
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yoars, Cbandoa leaped down the slope on which he stood, his fat* 
darkly flushed, his lips sot straight and storn in the shadowy fiery 
autumn light; with tho swiftness and force of a panther’s spring 
ho throw himself on Trevonna, swaying him back off his saddlej 
and out of his stirrups to tho ground, while the horse, lot loose 
from tho weight of its ridor, tossed its head impatient in tho air 
and galloped alono down the glade. 

“You make me vile as yourself! Dare to own or to taint 
Clarencieux, and—as wo both live—I will kill you! ” 

Tho words wero low broathed in his foe’s oar as he bore him 
backwards, but tho more deadly in meaning and in menace for 
that; then ho shook Trovonna from him and left him, and plunged 
down into tho dark thick depths of tho leaves. He knew if ho 
stayed to look on at his debtor tho mere brute instincts, tho sheer 
Cain-liko passions, which siumbor in all, would conquer him and 
force him on to some madness or somo crime. Tho voice of his 
tomptor and botrayer had como back on him across the wide waeto 
of spent and dcsort years, and bad brought tho passions and tho 
sliamo and tho despair of his conquerod ruin frosh on him, as though 
known but yostorday. 

“ Oh, God !” he thought, “ what have I vanquished, what havo 
I learned? This man makos mo a brute like himself; one trial, 
and my croeds and my pationce and my strength broak like reeds!” 

For Trevonna had boon tho bane, tho temptation, the tyrant, tho 
poisoner, of all his life, and was so still. Through his foe even the 
puro and lofty hopes which had alono sustained him wero brokon ami 

1 K)llutod. This man had fame and success in a world that applauded 
lim! What was renown worth, since it wont to such as tin* 
mockor ?—a crown of rotten rushes, an empty -bladder blown bjr 
lying lips, a mcod to the ono who dupes a blind world best, a prize 
that goes to tho stump-orator, to the spangled mountebank, to tho 
blatant charlatan, to the trained posture-maker of political and in¬ 
tellectual life! What avail was it to labour for mankind, when this 
ingrate was thoir elected loader, their accepted representative? What 
worth to toil for liberty and tolerance, when the one whom humanity 
crowned was tho ablest trickster, the adroitest mime, the cheat who 
could host hide the false ace in his sleeve by a face of laughing 
candour and a fraud of forged honesty ? 

Trovonna had robbed him of all; Trevenna had wellnigh robbwl 
him now of the only solace that his life had left. The success oi 
his traitor made him doubt truth itself. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“QUI A OFFENSfi NB TARDONNE JAMAIS.** 

M Curse him I Whon he lay in that garret dying, who could drear 
he would evor rise again, unless it were to go to a madhouse ?' 
mused Trevenna before the lire in his dressing-room in tho palace 



p “ (Jui a offense ne pardonne jamais.*' ^01 

Ho had boon slightly bruisod, but not hurt; and ho had told tho 
court party, whom ho had found and rejoined as soon ns ho hud 
culled his horse to him, that an oak-bough had struck and blinded 
him, so that he had fallen out of his saddle. As ho sat now, smok¬ 
ing, with his costly velvets wrapped around him, with all the 
eleganco and luxury of a palace in tho suito of chambers allotted 
him as an English minister aud a guest of tho first eirclo of autumn 
visitors, there wero something of irritation and impatience oven 
amidst his triumphant reilcctions. He could not resent tho force 
used to him, for he was too wise to lot the world know of Ihut 
i'orost-meeting; and ho hated to think that his intricate nets <had 
had a single loose mesh, by which his prey had escaped tho ruin of 
mind and body that he had made suro would accompany tho ruin 
of peace and pride and fair fortuno; ho hated to think that while 
Chandos lived thero would live ono who knew him as ho was, knew 
what he had been, knew tho treacheries by which his vise had been 
consummated, knew the stains that darkened tho gloss and the 
oymmetry of the splendid superstructure of his success. 

They had never mot until now; and ho hated to foci that the 
sting of his victim’s scorn had power to pierco him ; ho hated to 
tool that a ruined exilo could quote against him tho time when ho 
—tho millionaire, the minister, the court guest, tho national favourite 
—hud been a debtor in gaming-prisons, an adventuicr without a 

BOU. 

“ And yet I don’t know,” ho mused on, whilo a smilo carno about 
his mouth, and he gave a kick to tho ruddy embers of tho tiro. “I’m 
not sorry ho lives, either: if ho were dead ho wouldn’t suffer, and if 
he were dead he v’ouldn’f sco me riso! No ! I liko him to live. 
He’d have missed all tho bitterness of it if ho’d gono in his gravo 
then. How I sting him with every step I get 1 How bis heart 
burns when ho reads my narao in tho Cabinet! How it must wring 
and goad and taunt and madden him when ho knows I’m in Ins 
palaces, and have got his prosperity, and have won my w r ay to the 
proudest position a man can hold in England. No ! I’m glad ho 
lives. Gad I I’ll ask him to Clarencieux, one clay.” 

And he laughed to himself. This was part and parcel of tho 
man’s jovial malicious, farcical, racy temper; and tho sweetest 
morsel in all his triumphs was that each step and each crown of 
them was—a revenge. 

41 Mercy! what a fool he’s been!” he thought. “ Cared for no¬ 
thing, while he had the power, but pleasure and revelry, and making 
love to women, and playing Lorenzo tho Magnificent, and now 
*olaces himself in his poverty with turning metaphysical questions 
.nsidaout, and brodunt sur la toils d'uruiynte , as they say here, and 
taring for the future of the world, and working out tho scientific 
laws of history ! Mercy ! as if it mattered to us whether tho world 
»:oes smash when we’ve no more to do with it! However, I don’t 
understand him ; never did. A man who could care so little for 
money as he did never coulcf bo quite sane. Even now ho’s such a 
t?ol; he’s never said to me the ono thing bemigb*“*y,—that I was 
bis debtor,” 
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To dream that thero might be a generosity too proud to quota 
past services against a present traitor utterly escaped Trovenn a: hu 
was far too practical to have glimpso of such a temper ; he only 
thought the man a fool, a wonderful fool, who forooro to taunt S 
him, with the stone that lay so ready to his hand, in the reproach, | 
“ I served you.” • * j 

“ No; I’m glad he lives. It would be Hamlet with the part of ' 
Hamlet left out, if ho didn’t exist to watch my triumph 1” he mimed, 
clenching the matter in his own mind, and getting up to sumnior. 
his valot and (lresa for dinner. His momentary bitterness was all 
gone. Here he was, the guost of a sovereign, with a name that had 
fame in tho Old and New Worlds, riches as much as he n\?ed('«i 
them, a future brilliant as his present, an ambition without limit, 
and a station that enemies and friends alike must envy. He win 
content, very richly content, as ho sauntored down to join the 
Palace circle, distinguished as tho most eloquent, the most pene¬ 
trating, tho most liberal, and tho most promising statesman of the 
English Cabinet, his opinion sought by princes and diplomatists 
bis words heard as words of gold breathed from tho lips of one who 
would probably govern in tho highest rank of all in the future, hr 
views studied with interest, as thoso of the favourite of a great peo]>l*\ 
even his mero badinage graciously sought by f/rnnde* dames who 
once denied him cards to their recoptions. Tho high orders detested 
him still, it is true; but they feared him, and they courted him. 
They thought they propitiated him by such concessions. Never 
was error wider. Ho used them, and—despised them. 

“ M. Trovenn a, permit me congratulations on your lato mag¬ 
nificent coup d’etat,” smiled tho Comtosso dela Vivarol, who, und-r 
a now dynasty, reigned in the court, a power now, as she had earlier 
been a beauty. 

Ho bowed his thanks. 

“You do me much honour, madame. I trust we have tho aid ' I 
your favouring sympathies?” 

“ Personally, yes; scarcely your phrty. You are all so docoro’. i 
and so dull in your Parliament. Whoever turns tho handle, t;»« 
organ plays tho same tunes.” , 

“ And you would like an infusion of tho fa ira ? Well, T should 
not object to it myself; but I shouldn’t dare to introduce it. l"w 
Very prudent!” 

“ Indeed! You go rather far, too, at Darshampton-” 

Trevenna shook his head. 

“ Darshampton! They will tell you there that I am devoted t* 
tho oivil and religious institutions of the nation. Why, I ha\ v 
built a church! It cost me a deal in painted windows; but y<> u 
don’t know what it has done for mo in reputation. It’s made tw<> 
spiritual lords believe in mo, and given me postirhe as a ‘ safe man 
in perpetuity. Roally, for a good public effect, I think nothing i 3 
bettor than a church. Mon think you have such a thorough con¬ 
viction of orthodox truth, if you adoro tho Lord in stucco and oak- 
cawing!” 

La Vivarol laughed. 



Qui a offense ne pardonne jamais." 30^ 

14 You were not so orthodox once P” 

4, No; but I am now. I go to church every Sunday,—specially 
when I’m down at Parshampton. To bo unorthodox is like walk¬ 
ing out on a midsummer day in your shirt-sleeves. It‘s refreshing 
to tako your coat off, and it’s very silly to carry a lot of sheep’s 
wool that you pant under; but all tbo sanio.no man who Mires 
what his neighbours say walks abroad in his waistcout. Orthodoxy 
and broadcloth aro i'allacios u hi mode: if you air yourself in heresy 
and a blouso, tho parsons and tailors, who see their trades in danger, 
y. ill get a writ of lunacy out against you.” 

“You aro a clover man, M. Trevcnna! You know liow* to 
lii.mago your world. But does it never tiro you, that incessant 
promenade in such unimpeachable broadclol:. P ” 

Tivvonna mot her eyes with a gleaming mischief in his own. 
lie attempted no concealment with her; tho keen wit of the an — 
toi r.ilie politician would, ho know, have pierced it in an in Muni : 
and sho, who had once bidden him amtnudre d s'iffarer t alone 
never let him forgot that she had known him when ho was on hiif- 
fei.mci) and obscure, 

44 Tiro?” lie said now; “no ,tiovoi ! Who tiros on tho stage, 
so long as they clap him, and so long as it pays P It is your dh- 
f-.itiMiod, unappreciated men that may tiro of their sonpe rnaiyn ; 
nobody tires of the turtle-soup of success.” 

“ Then you don’t helmvu in iuuicil'* P ” 

“Not for strong digestions.” 

“ lVrhaps you aro right; and there is no absinthe that produce 1 * 
incessant appotito so well as intense If-love.” 

Trovenna laughed good-humoured 1 y; ho acknowledged the im¬ 
plication. * * 

“ Ah, madame, you know I ijovor donied that T was soltish. 
Why should 1? If 0110 don’t lovo one’s self, who will ? And, I 
confess, I liko presont success. Immortality is terribly dull work , 
a hideous statue, that gets black as soot in 110 time; funeral ser¬ 
mons that inako you out a Yial of Revelation, and discuss tho pro¬ 
babilities of your being in the regions of Satan ; a bust that slants 
you off at tho shoulders, trims you round with a stono scallop, and 
sticks youup on a bracket; a tombstone for tbo canes of tho curinu- 
to poko at; an occasional attention in tho way of withered immor¬ 
telles or biographical Billingsgate, and a partial preservation shared 
in common with mummies, auks’ eggs, snakes in bottles, and defor¬ 
mities in spirits of wiuo— that's posthumous farno. I must say I 
don’t see much fun in it.” 

Tho Comtesse smiled a gracious amusement over her fan. 

“ You have different views from your old friend.” 

“Who? Chandos? Poor fellow! ho was always eccentric; 
lived in the empyrean, and had ideas that may bo practicable in 
the millennium, mit certainly won’t bo so before. 4 Grroat wits to 
madness,* &c. After having squandered all that made life endur¬ 
able, he consoles hipiself, I believe with tho belief that people will 
rtad him when he’s dead. What a quoor consolation I Stendalil 
thought tho same taiiig ; wbo*opeii3 his books now ? ” 
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“Though you despise immortality, M. Trevenna, it seems y 
can still grudgo it,” said La Vivarol, with that quick, ponetruti\c 
wit which could bo barbed as an arrow. 

Trevenna folt angry with himself for having been trapped into 
tho words. 

“I grudge him nothing,matlame,” he laughed, good-humouredly, 

“ least of all a mummy -like embalming by posterity’s bibliomaniac^. 
Indeed, now I am come in office, I shall try and induce him ti. 
accopt something more substantial. I bclievo he’s as poor as Job, I 
though he’s still as proud as Lucifer.” 

VHe had somewhat of Job’s fortune in his friends,” said the 
Comtesse, with a smile, as she turned to others. 

“What does she still feel for him ?—love, or hato? I can under¬ 
stand most things.” thought Trevenna, “ hut hang mo if I can ever 
understand love,—past or present. It’s a Jack-in-the-box, always 
limping up when you think it’s screwed down. It’s like dan.lc- 
lon-seods for lightness, blowing away with a breath, and yet it’s 
like nettles for obstinacy; there’s no knowing when it’s plucked 
up. A confounded thing, certainly.” 

Liko a wiso man, ho had taken care to have nothing to do with 
the confounded thing, and, in consequence, digested all his dinner* 
and never muddled auy of his alfairs. 


CHAPTER V. 

11 NE OIEHCITER QTj’UN REGARD, QU’UNE FLEUR, QU’UN 80LF.IL 

lx the deep gloom of an antique, forsaken, world-forgotten town 
of Italy, silent, grass-grown, unspeakably desolate, with tho brown 
shadows of its ancient houses, and hero and there tho noiseless gin! 
irtg form of monk or nun flitting across tho deserted spaces, a head, 
like a Guido Aurora in its youth, liko a Guido Magdalen in its sud 
ness, leaned out from the archway of a bridgo-parnpot, with 1)'>= 
fair warmth of tho check and tho chestnut light of the hair lying 
wearily on the pillow of tho rough-hewn stone. Fallen so, half 

unconsciously, to rest, the girl’s form leaned against tho butt- 

of the old river-way that spanned tawny shallow waters o' 
versed by some olive-laden canal-boat, whoso striped sai’ 
lazily in the sun ; her brow was sunk on her hand; h*- , . , ^ 

of a passionate pain, watched tho monotonous ebb j 

stream ; her whole figuro expressed an intenso futig; hy, A “ <l ' ‘ 
face, with all its brooding, tired suffering, thei ^dows; but ><>• 
patient and unalterable resolve. ; It: 8 t mude 

“ So endless!—so endless ! ” eho murmured to/W^ 3 * **5®. 111 • 
waters. “ Surely God will have pity soon! ” I think nothing - 
There was only, in answer, tho charfgeless, a -borough 
river far below,—the silence that seems so bitter- 111 dtucc0 aud 
in their youth, and who think some Divine 
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whisper consolation,—the silenco eternal, in which later thoy find 
man must live and must die. 

A bent, browned, weather-worn fruit-seller, with a burden of 
melons and gourds and tigs fresh from the troe, traversing tho steep 
iuclino of the bridge, paused and .looked at hor. Sho was very 
poor, and she was old; but she had a tender soul under a rough 
rind. Sho touched the girl’s fevor-flushed cheek with tho cool 
fragrance of a bough of syringn, and spoke very gently in her 
broad, mollow peasant-dialect:— 

“ Poverina , thou art tired. Take some fruit.” 

Sho started, and looked up; but there was almost apathy irt the 
smile with which sho shook her head,—it was so listloss in its 
melancholy. 

“ You are very kind; but I want nothing.” 

“ That is not true,” said tho old contadina. “ Thou art in want 
of much; thou art too weary for thy youth. Whero are thy 
friends ? ” 

“ 1 have none! ” 

“None? Mother of God! and so young! Thou art Booking 
8omo one?” 

A deep flush passed over her face; she bent her head in assent. 

“ Ah ! thou seekost those who lovo thoo ? ” 

“ No,” she said, simply. “ I only seek to find one ; and whon 1 
have found him, and heard his voice onco more— to die.” 

Sho spoko rathorto her own thoughts than to tho peasant. Tho 
old woman’s deep-bet eyes gi o\v veiy gontlo, and her lips muttered, 
m wrath, 

“Clio—e—o! Is it so with thoo? and so young! The 
Madonna’s vengoance fall on him, then, -whoever ho be, for having 
caused thee such early shamo! ” 

Tho words acted like a spell; sho lifted herself from tho drooping 
languor of her rest, and flashed on tho peasant from tho superb 
darkness of her eyes an imperious challenge of rebuke gild umufto 
Who tho speaker was she forgot; she only romembored tho sonso 
that had been spoken, 

“Shamo? I have no shamo! My only glorv is to have seen 
and known the noblost lifo on earth. Tho only hope I livo for is 
that I may be worthy to hear his words onco more. Vengeance on 
him ? God’s love be with him always! ” 

She passed onward with a sovereign’s grace, moving like one in 
a dream; though the passion of her words had risen to so Huddon 
and vivid a defence, sno seemed to have little consciousness oi 
what sho did, whither sho went. Then, as though a pang of self- 
reproach moved hor, she turned swiftly and came back, and stooped 
over the aged contadina, raising tho fallen fruit with a self-accusa¬ 
tive gentloness, beseeching even while it still was so proud, 
i “i'orgive me! You meant kindness; and you did not know. 
f- was ungrateful and ungontlo ; but I am vory tired.” 

: Her lashes were heavy with tears, and a sigh of intenso cxnaus- 
|ion escaped her. The peasant, touched to tho quick, ioicui the 
freshest fruits into her bauds. 


X 
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“ I thougnt nothing of it. I only pitied thee.” 

“ Pity is for those who ask alms, or stoop to shame: do not give 
it to me.” ° 

“ But art thou all alone P” 

“ Yos; all alone.” 

“ Christ l and with thy beauty! Ah! insult will come to thco, 
though thou art like a princess in exile; insult will come, if thou 
art alone in the wide world with such a face and such a form ad 
thine.” 

On her face arose a look of endurance and of resistance far 
beyond her years. 

“ InBult never comes except to those who welcome it. Farewell ? 
and believe mo from my heart gratoful, if I have seomed not to be 
so enough.” 

And she wont on her way, with tho mellow light of a setting sun 
on hor meditative brow, and the shadow of tho grey parapet cast 
forward on her path. The fruit-sellor looked after hor wistfully, 
perplexed and regretful. 

“ Tho saints keep her! ” she muttered over her tawny gourds 
and luscious figs. “She will need their* caro bad enough bolero 
she has found out what tho world is for such as she. Holy 
Mary l whoever left her alone like that must have had a heait 
of stone.” 

The girl passed onward ovor the rise and descent of the old 
pointed bridge; there was tho flush of fever on her check, tho 
exhaustion of bodily fatigue in her stop ; but her oyes looked far 
forward with a brave light, resolute while it was so visionary, and her 
lips had as much of resolve as of pain on them. In ono hand swung 
a pannier full of lato summer flowers, woven with coils of scarh. 
creepers, and w.th the broad bronzed leaves of vino, in such taste 
as only tho love and the fancy of an artist-mind could wcavo theui, 
in the other she hold, closely clasped, the bough of blossoming 
syringa and a book well \fc>rn, that she pressed against her bosom 
as sho 7 mt, as though it wero some living and beloved thing. 
There was nn extreme pathos, such as had touched the peasant 
woman, in the union of her excessivo youth and her perfect loneli¬ 
ness ; thoro was something yet higher and yet more pathetic ii« 
the blending in hor of the faith and ignorance of childhood that 
wanders out into the width of tho worla as into some wonder-land 
of Faery, and the unwearying, undaunted resolution of a pilgrim 
who goes forth as the pilgrims of Christendom went eastward to 
look on their Jerusalem once, and die content. 

The bridge led down across the river into a wide square, so still, 
so deserted, so mediaeval, with its vast, abandoned palaces, and its 
marvellous church, beauty, with only eomo friar’s shadow or some 
heavily-weighted mule crossing it in the light of the Italiun sunset. 
In.the low loggia of one of the palaces, altered to a posting-hoUBO. 
a group was standing, idly looking at the grass-grown waste, whilst 
their horses wero changing. They wero a gay, rich, titled set of 
indolent voyagers who wero travelling to Borne from Paris. They 
saw her as she came beneath the balcony, with the book against 
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[ier bosom, and tho abundance of the flowers drooping downward 
a rings and wreaths of colour as she boro them. Murmurs of 
idmiration at her loveliness broke irresistibly evon from tho world- 
,ated men. and women who leaned tlioro, tired and impationt of 
3Von a few minutes’ dulness. 

“ The old traditions of Italia, tho ideal of Titian himself! ” said 
Dne of them. ** Bellmima, will you not spare us ouo of your 
lilies?” 

She paused, and glanced at the womon of tho group. 

“ Those ladies can have them, if Ihoy wish.” 

14 But must not I, my exquisite young flower-pricstcss ? ” 
laughed her first questioner. • 

Siie let her grave luminous eyes dwell calmly on him. 

“ No, signoro.” 

Ono of the women loaned down, amused at hor companion’s 
rebuff and mortification; tho loggia was m> low that, slio could 
touch tho flowers, and she drew out ouo of tho clusters of late 
lilies. 

“ My fair child, do you sell thoso P ” 

11 I hayo dono, signora.” 

“ Then you will sell them to mo,” said tho oilier, as she dropped 
into the baskot a littlo gold piece and took up tho blossoms. A 
hand as soft as her own put back tho inonoy into her palm. 

“ I have sold them for what they are worth—a low seudi; I give 
thorn to you gladly, and I do not take alms from uny.” 

They looked at lior in wonder; tho dignity of hor utterance, tho 
purity of hor accent, tho royal ease in her uttitudo, amazed thorn. 
An Italian child, selling flowers jor hor bread, spoko with tho 
decision and tho serenity of a princo.-:^. 

“ But you will let mo oiler it you as a gift, will you not P ” 

She shook hor head. 

“ Would you tako gold as a gift yourself, signora ? ” 

Tho great lady reddened over so slightly ; tho words spoken in 
all simplicity pricked her. J t was rumoured by her world tlial 
empires and governments had on occasion bought her siionco or 
her alliance by magnificent bribes. 

” rardieu , my loveliest living Titian! ” lauged tho French 
Marquis who had first addressed her, “Madame la Coiritesso does 
not sell flowers in the street, I fancy.” 

Her eyes swept over him with a tranquil, meditative disdain. 

“There is but one rule for honour,” she said, briefly; “and 
tank gives no title for insolence.” 

“ Fairly hit! ” laughed tho groat lady, who had recovered her 
momentary irritation. “ My beautiful child, will you tell mo your 
name, at tho least ? ” 

“ It is Castalia ” 

Whore she stood before the loggia, with a troubled Heriou«Tie ,,, s 
in tho gaze of hor brilliant eyes (for the tone of tlm Marquis had 
J<m«ed more anger than his inero words), hor hand moved the 
b'Mik against her heart. “ If J wore to ask those P ” she mused. 
4 B is only tho nobles who will ove* tell me; it is only thev who 
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can be his frionds. I have never found courage to speak of Lira 
yot; but, until I do, I cannot know.” 

“ Castalia! ” echoed the aristocrat. “A fair name, indood,— 
as fair as you and your llowers. You will not let mo repay you 
for your lilies ; is thoro nothing you can let me do for you ? ” 
Castalia looked at her musingly; the words were gontlo, hut 
there was something that failed to reassure her. Sho stood befoio 
the half-insolent admiration of the men, the supercilious admira¬ 
tion of the women, of this titled and aristocratic group, with 
complete a dignity and indiffercnco as though she wero a young 
patrician who received them; but sho felt no instinct of regard or 
of trust to any ono of them. Still sho drew nearer the loggia, ami 
held out tlio hook reluctantly to her questioner; her eyes iilW 
with an earnest, terrible*, longiug wistfulness ; the words were only 
wrenched out with a great pang. 

“ Signora, yes: can you toll mo whero he is p” 

Ilcr hand pointed to the name on tlio title-page, and her voim 
shook with the intensity of anxious entreaty over the last two 
woi ds. 


Tho Countess glanced at the volume, then let it fall with amaze, 
as sho gazed at tlio pleading, aching eyes that looked up to hers. 

“ Ohandos ! Mon Iheu ! what is it to you ?” 

“You know him?” Thoro was the tremulous thirstincss <i 
long-drferred, long-despairing hopo in the question, but there win 
also something of tlio pas.^ionuh; jealousy of love. 

Tho ari.stoeiat looked at her with searching, surprised, insolent 
ryes, in which some singei and more irony glittered, while slio 
turned over tho loaves ol tlio hook. 


“it is ‘ liUeiru' 1* ” slio murmured,— “ ‘ Luercco !’ ” In t: 


moment her tl oughts went backward over so many years to 
many buried hours, to so many forgotten things, to so many ly 
gone scones. Tlio hook camo to her like a voico of tho past. 


“ You know him !” 


“ m 1 interest has ho for you ?” 

Tho lady had recovered her momentary amazement, and th** 
smile with which sho spoko thrilled with tiro and struck like i-v 
the heart of Castalia, though that heart was too guileless to kn *w 
all tho smilo meant. But the anguish of a hopeless and emlle-** 
search was stronger on her than the son^e of insult; her eyes fill* >1 
with a beseeching misery, like a wounded animal’s, and her liamX 
as sho drew hack tho volume, were crushed on it in a gostuio of 
agonised supplication. 

“You know his name, at least? /.I.' tell me, for the love cf 
pity, where ho is gone !” # 

The aristocrat turned away with a negligent cold contempt. 

“Your friend wandeis all over the world ; if you want to dis¬ 
cover him, you have a very puor chance, and ono 1 am scaiecly 
disposed to aid.” 

“ Chandos, now he has turned philosopher, retains pretty much 
tho same tastes ho had as a poet, 1 support ?” she murmured, witj* 
a ! mile, to ono of her femalo facials. “ The girl 2 j very beautiful 
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certainly; but how shameless to ask us ! It is scarcely creditable 
to an author who writes such eloquent periods ou Humanity to 
leave her to stsirvo by selling lilies ! ” 

The slight, scornful laugh caught Castalia’s ear. as the cold word « 
of the first phrases had stung all her pride and killed all hope 
within her; a groat darkness had come over her face ; but her face 
was whito and set, and her lips were prey'd together to hold 111 
the words that roso to them. She turned away without another 
entreaty; not oven to learn of him would sho suppheifo there. 
The Marquis, witli a light leap, cleared tho loggia anil gained her 
Hilo. Ilo was young, liaudsomo; and his voice, when J 10 •would, 
was sweet as music. 

“ You seek tho writer of that book ? ” 

Tho look sho turned on him might huvo touched tho sternest to 

r i; y- 

‘ 1 Ah, signore,—yes!’ 

Tho answer broku from her with a sigh that was beyond repres¬ 
sion. ller eyes grew dim with team. The world held but one 
idea, ono thought, 0110 existence, for her, and her love was at oneo 
too utter an absorption and too absolute) an adoration to bo con¬ 
scious of anything except its ono search. 

“ Como with me, then, and I will toll you what you wish.” 

A radiance of joy and hope ila^le'd oyer the sadness of her face. 
Flm did not know how dangeious an intensity that sudden light 
of rapture lent her beauty ; sho only thought that sho should hear 
of him. 

“ 1 will como,” sho said softly, while her hand still held tho hook 
to her bosom; and sho went, unremitting, beside him to tho place 
to which ho turned,—a solitary, darkened terrace, heavily overhung 
by the stones of an unused palazzo, witli tho rivor Hewing sluggishly 
below'. 

“ Why do you want to sock him ?” her companion asked. 

In his heart ho thought ho knew well enough. Iler lover had 
abandoned her, and sho was following him to obtain redress or 
maintenance. 

Her eyes dwelt on tho water with tho earnest, lustrous, dreamy 
gaze that had used to recall so vague a memory to Chandos. 

“Signore, only to seo him once more.” 

“To seo him ! To stir him to pity, I suppose,—to mako some 
claim on him 

She did not comprohcnd his meaning; but sho lifted her head 
quickly with tho imperial pride that mingled in so witching a 
contrast with her guileless and childlike simplicity. 

“ Signoro, 1 would die sooner than ask his pity; it would bo to 
ask and to merit his scorn. Claim, too ! What claim ? Havo sub¬ 
jects a claim on their king, bocauso he has once been gentle enough 
to smile on them ? Whep I find him, I will not weary him; I 
'rill not let him even know that I am near; but I will search tho 
*rorkl through till I look on his face once moro, and then—tho joy 
°f it will kill mo, and I shall be at rest with my mother for over.” 

Ho looked at her, mute with surprise. If sho had boon attractive 
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in his sight before, she was tenfold more so now, as she spoke with 
the exaltation of a love that absorbed her whole life, making Lor 
■unconscious of all save itself, and the mournful simplicity of the 
last words uttered with a resignation that was content, in the dawn 
of her youth, to receive no other mercy than death. Ho was 
amazed, he was bowildored, ho was entranced; ho felt an envious 
passion in an instant against tho one for whom sho could speak 
thus; hut comprehend hor he could not. He was shallow, selfish, 
a cold libertine, and at onco too young and too worldly to oven 
faintly understand tho mingling in her nature of transparency and 
depth, of tropical fervour and of utter innoconco, of fearless pride 
against all insult, and of absolute abandonment to one idolatry. 
He spoke in tho irritation of wonder and annoyance. 

“ Tho author of ‘ Lucreco * is much ilatterod to bo tho inspirer of 
so tender a lovo I I am afraid ho has been but negligent of the gift.” 

Tho words were coarsor than ho would have used save on tho 
spur of such irritation; their effect was like a spell. The flush 
that was liko tho scarlet dopth of a crimson camollia covered her 
face in an instant, her oyos darkened with a tremulous emotion that 
swiftly altered to tho hlazo of wrath, hor lips trembled, her whole 
form changed under the sudden change of thought; the sharno of 
lovo came to her for the first moment, as tho lips of another man 
epoko it; she had been wholly unconscious of it before. Sho was 
seeking him as devotees sought the Holy Grail, as a stray bird 
seeks the only hand that has over caressed and sheltered it. The 
Word or the meaning of passion had never been uttered to her till 
now. An intonse horror consumed her,—horror of horself, horror 
of her companion; she shuddered whero sho stood in tho hot air, 
hut tlio proud instinct of her nature rose to sustain herself, to 
defond Chandos. 

“You mistako, signore,” sho said, with a calm that.for th<» 
moment r \ed him. “He whom I seek, I seek becauso ho is my 
only friend,—my only soveroign lord; because my debt to him is 
a debt so vast, a debt of life itsolf that lifo can nover pay. Ho wa» 
never negligent of me,—never ; he was hut too good, too generous, 
too gentle.’’ 

no looked at her, perplexed and incensed. * Ho vaguely felt that 
ho was in error; but he was distant as ever from the truth. All 
he knew was that ho had never, in tho wholo range of courts, scon 
loveliness that could compete with the face and form of this young 
seller of the Tuscan lilios. 

“Forgive me,” ho murmured, eagorly; “I meant no offence. 
Only to look on you is sufficient to-” 

“ You said you would tell me whore ho is.” She spoke very 
low, but her lips were set. She began to mistrust him. 

“ I will; but hear me first. Ho whom you talk of is very poor; 
ho is no longer voung; he is a madman who spent all his millions 
in a day, ana who always played at his fancy with women, and left 
them. lie is not worthy a thought of yours.” 

The glorious darkness of her eyes grew like fire; but she helu 
her passion in rein. 
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“ Keep thopromiso you modo me,” she said, in her tooth. “ Toll 
me of him.” 

“ I will. One moment more. He cannot care whether you livo 
or die, or would ho have left you thus ?” 

It was a random blow, essayod at hazard, but it struck homo, 
Sho grew very pale, and hor lips shook; vet she was resolute,— 
resolute in her proud defoneo and self-restraint. 

“ Signore, there was no cause why ho should enre. I was but 
as a broken bird that ho was geutlo to; ho had a right to leave mo, 
—no right to think of mo 0110 hour.” 

Ho roprossed an impatient oath. IIo could not understand her, 
yot ho felt ho made no head against this resignation of horsclf to 
neglect and to oblivion; and tho splendour of her faco seemed a 
hundred times greater because of this impotonco to make auy 
impress on her thoughts. 

“At least, if ho had had the heart of a man, he could never ha\e 
forsaken or forgotten you,” he urged, tenderly. “ Liston. I, who 
have seen you but a moment ago, givo you too truo a homago to 
bo able to quit your sido until you deal mo my lint of exile. In 
tho world there—the world of which perhaps you know nothing--- 
I have riches and honours, andplcasuros and palaces, that shall all 
bo yours if you will have them. Como with mo, and no queen shall 
••qual your sway. Como with me, and for all those lilies I will 
give you as many pearls. Como with me; you shall havq diamonds 
in your hair, and slaves for your every wish, and I tho chiofost 
yet tho humblest of thorn all; yoi shall havo kings at your feet, 
and mako the v holo world madwbh one gianeo of thoso divine 
eyes. Como with me. Jit never offered you what I offer you now, 
if you will only trust to my truth and my lovo.” 

Ho spoke with all tho hyperbole that ho thought would host 
dazzlo and entrance one to whom tho beauties and tho wealth of 
tho world alike wore unknown,—0110 in whom he saw blent the 
prido of patricians with the poverty of peasants,—spoke with his 
eyes looking eloquent tenderness, with tho sun on his handsome 
head, with the mellow, beguiling musio in his voice. Lor all 
answer where oho stood, hor eyes dilated with abhorrent scorn and 
slumbering lire ; she shuddered from him as from eorao asp. Sho 
did not comprehend all to which he wooed her, all that ho meant 
to convey; but sho comprehended enough to know that ho sought 
to bribe her with costly promises, and outraged her with a fami¬ 
liarity offensive beyond endurance. 

“ No! ” she 6 aid, passionately, while tho liquid melody of hor 
voicorang clear and imperious,—“no! he never offered me what 
you offer me,—insult. Neither was he ever what you are,—-a traitor 
to his word! ” 

She turned from him with that single answer, the blood hot as 
Bame in her cheok, her h Ga d born© with careless, haughty dig¬ 
nity. She would not show him all she felt; Bhe would not 
show him that her heart seemod breaking,—breaking with tho 
bitterness of disappointment, with tho sudden vivid sense of ineradi¬ 
cable shamo, with tho absolute desolation that camo on hor with the 
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Ovist faint sickening perception of tho meaning and the tempting 
of evil. 

Mortified, irritated, incensed at defeat whore he had looked for 
easy victory and grateful welcome, the young noble caught her os 
she turned, flung his arms about her ere she could stir, and stooped 
his lips to hers. 

“ Btllimma ! do you think I shall lose you like that?” 

Before his kiss could touch her, sho hail wronchod herself free, 
Hung him off, and struck him across the mouth with tho bough 
of syringa. Tho blow of tho fragrant white blossoms stamped him 
coward more utterly than a weightier stigma could have stamped it. 

Then she broke tho branch in two, threw it at his feet as a young 
empress might break the sword of a traitor, and, leaving all her 
lilies and wealth of loafage scattered there, she quitted him with¬ 
out a word. 

Bold though ho was, her pursuer dared not follow her. Sho 
looked down at the water, as she went along its sullen course, with 
a smile, and leaned her lips on the book’s worn page. 

“ //e touched them once,” she thought; “no other ever should 
while that river could give me death! ” 

A deadly horror, a tumult of dread and of loathing, were on her. 
Sho never rested, all tired though she was, till she was far out of 
the town, and amidst the vine-lields, whose leaves were bronzed, 
and whose purple and amber clusters were swelling with their 
richest bloom, noar the vintage. The shadows, and tho stono 
wilderness, and the contracted air and space of cities, were terriblo 
l j\ her; mountain-winds and forest-fragrance and the free stretch 
of limitless vision had been as the very breath of life to her from 
lior infancy; caged in the darkness and the beat of citios, sho 
would have dieu as surely as a caged mocking-bird dies of longing 
for tho south. She dropped to lost, still by tho sido of the water 
under the shade of the vinos, while the buildings and bridges of 
the town sank down bohind a cypress-crowned most of hills, gr< \ 
with olives, or bare where the maize had been reaped. The browned 
leaves and the reddened fruit hung over her; tho water-fiags ami 
tho purling stream, narrowed and shallow here, were at her feet; 
alone, the groat tears rushed into her eyes, and her scarce-flown 
childhood conquered. 

“ Oh, God ! the width of the world! ” Bho murmured, while one 
sob rose in her throat,—it seemed so vast, so endless, so naked, 
and so pathless a desert. This was tho world to which sho hud 
used to look as the redresser of her wrongs, the battle-field of her 
Victories, tho fairy-realm of every beauty, the giver of such golden 
crowns, such hours of paradise!—this world that seemed so“ full 
of lives rushing to their tombs, wherein no man cared for his 
brother,—where all was hard, and heated, and choked, and pitiless, 
and none paused to think of God!—this world in which there was 
but one life for her, and that one lost,—perhaps lost for ever. 

This boundless width of the world!—to wander through it, ever 
seeking, never finding, wearing the years away in fruitless search, 
pursuing what, like the mountain-heights, receded farther with 
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every nearer stop, looking in nil tho multitudes of enrth for ono 
face, one regard, ono smilo ! Tho burden lay heavy on her young 
heart, and tho heart-sickness of toil without end was 011 her to 
despair. But tho nature in her was brave unto death, and the 
veneration she boro hor ono idol enchained and possessed her whole 
existence. Sho had a child's faith, u woman's passion, a martyr's 
heroism. 

SShe looked up at tho sunlight through tho mist of her tears ; nnd 
trust was strong in her, strong as tho anguish that made hor fair 
lips white and hot in its pam and hor brief lifo scorn near its ending. 

“Ho is poor,—bo has sulfercd,” she inused, recalling tho words 
that had been 6 pokon against him. “ Ilo *» so great; but ho has 
lost his kingdom. When 1 find him, then, tlioro may bo somo way 
1 may servo him,—somo way as slaves servo.” 

To hear that he had want and sorrow had seemed to bring liim 
nearer to her, had bound her heart closer yet to ono who was not 
less a sovereign to her because a sovereign discrowned. ISho mar¬ 
velled what his history could bo. All of glory, of dignity, of 
sucritico, of desolation, that wronged greatness bears, thronged to 
her thoughts as tho story of Ins hlb. fc>ho knew him now as tho 
unknown man of whom eho had said, on tho faith of his written 
wolds, that ho would have gathered strength fiom any full; and 
she know no more than this. It w*is enough; it spoko more to 
her than if sho had been told of empires that ho owned. £ho knew 
the kingdom of his thoughts, tho treasuries of his mind ; through 
his words he had spoken to her long ero her eyes had rested on 
l'iin, aud she had revored him as her muster ero ever she had lioaid 
his voico, as Heloiso had revered tho genius which rousod tho 
nations and shook tho churches, ere ever Abelard had stood before 
hor. 

It bound her to him in a submission absoluto and proud in its 
own bondage as was over that*of Heloiso. 

It muttered nothing to her what his life had boon,—a roign or 
a martyrdom, a. victory or a travuil; what he was was known to 
hor, and sho asked no moro. Yet, where sho leaned alone, tho 
colour glowed into hor face ; she shrank and trembled in tho soli¬ 
tude as though a thousand eyes were on her; for tho first timo 
tlie sons© of shame had touched her, for tho first timo tho vilenesi 
of evil had approached her, and both loft her afraid and startled. 

“They spoke as though it were sin to seek him,” sho thought. 
“ Will he be angered if 1 ever find him ? I will never go near bun, 
ne\er ask his pity, never let him know that I am by; I will only 
look cm him from somo distance, only stay where 1 can hear his 
voice afar off—if I live. But whenever I see him the joy will kill 
mo; and hotter so,—better fur than to risk one cold word from 
kim, one look of scorn. He said the world would crush mo, and 
stone me like Hypatia. The world shall not; but one glance of 
his would, if it ever rebuked mo! ” 

‘ A shiver ran through her as she mused. 

She had cast herself on the desert of the world in darkness, os 
the lamps of sacrifice are cast on the stream by Indian women u} 
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night. All was strange to her, all cold, all arid, all without track 
or knowledge or light. The beauty of her voice in choral service 
and the flowers that she gathered from forest or river were all her 
riches, and hand to guide her she had none. But all fear for her- 
self, all thought for herself, were banished in the domination of 
ono supremo grief, one supremo hopo. The world was so wide ? 
Whon would she find him ? 

Her tears foil heavy and fast, down into the white cups of tho 
; fadod lilies at hor feet. Tho world was so wide, and she was so 
lonely,—sho whoso heart ached for love, whose eyes ached for 
beauty, whose youth longed for happiness, as the lxart for the water- 
springs. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“nihil iiumani a me alienum puto.” 

“ It you would but come back to us! ” Pliilipped’Orv&lo spokosoftly, 
an a woman speaks in tenderness. Ho stood on the hoarth of his 
great banqueting-room, rich and dark in. its burnished lustre of 
gold and scarlet, liko an oh] palace-chamber of Venice ; his hair, that 
silky lion’s niano, was white, but under it his brown oyos flashed, 
full of untamed liro, and from tho depths of tho luxuriant snowy 
board laughter fit for Olympus would still shako tho silenco with 
the ringing, riotous mirth of yore. Now thoso eyes were grave 
with a wistful shadow, and tho voice of tho reckless Prince Bohe¬ 
mian had a silve * gentleness. “ If you would but como back to 
us! ” ho said, again, as ho had said it many times through the 
longth of weary years. “Tho peoplo hunger for you. Thoy bear 
piltiontly with mo, but it is iu bittcrnoss; they havo noverbeon 
reeouciled to my rule, though its yoke is light. Come back I It 
is unchanged; it will bo os your own: it should he your own at ono 
word, if you would but let mo ! ” 

Where Clmndos stood, in tho shadow of tho jutting angle of tl) n 
nlabastor sculpturo above the hearth, a shiver shook him that he could 
not restrain, like that which strong limbs givo irrepressibly when a 
bared nerve is cut and wrung, liis own voice was very low, ua be 
answered,— 

“ To thank you wore impossible; I havo found no words for it 
through soveuteen years. Your friendship may well avail to out¬ 
weigh a wholo world’s faithlessness. But to accept were t 6 sink 
myself lower in my own sight than my worst ruin over sank me. 
Wire I to go back on another’s bounty, I would givo the men who 
still romembor mo leave to stone me as I went, and curse mo in my 
fathor’s name.” 

Philippe d’Or vale’s superb head drooped in silence: the proud 
noblo know the temper that denied him, and honoured it, and could 
s.not dare to press it to surrender,—knew that denial to him wai 
right and just, even whilst his heart longed most to wring assent. 
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That denial had boon given him stoailily through the long courso of 
seventeen years,—given by one who had once never known what it 
was to forbid a desiro or control a wish,—by ono to whom exile 
’was the ceaseless ami doadly bitterness that it was to Dan to,-—by 
one who longed for the mcro sight of tho forest-lands, tho mere 
breath of tho forest-winds, of tho birthright ho had lost, ns tho 
wary eyes of tho Syrian Chief longed for a sight of tlio Promised 
Land, that he had to lio down and die without entering, banned 
out to tho last hour. 

Chandos saw tho pain on him, and stretched out his lmnd. 

“ My best friend, if I could tako such charity from any, it should 
be from you. But you must feel with ino that to give consent to 
what you wish were to loso the ono relic of my race I have striven 
to keep,—its barren honour.” 

“ 1 know ! I know ! Yet all I ask is leavo to give a sovereign 
back his throne. No moro than my houso did to my cousin of 
Bourbon.” 

"And tho sovereign who bartered his kingdom for ton years’ 
mad delight had but justice dono him when it was swept away for 
ever. But speak no more oi it for God’s sake! I am weak as water, 
Acre/” 

" Weak 1 and yet you refuse ? ” 

"I reluse, because to accept wero disgrace; but thoro are times 
when 1 could wish still that—bearing mo tho lovo you did—you 
had shot mo like a dog, while I could have died in my youth ! ’ 

Tho words were hushed to a scarce-heard whisper, as they 
escaped through liis sot teeth; they wero a truth rarely wrung 
irom him,—tho truth that through tho patienco and the peace and 
the strength ho had forced from calamity, through tho sileuco in 
winch, he had borno his doom and tho high ambition which guided 
11 ml sustained him, tho old passionato agony, tho old loathing of 
bfe that was pain, would break with a resistless force, and make 
him long to have died in that golden and cloudless light of his lost 
years,—died ore its suns had sot for over. 

" Weak ! That is rather strength, sinco, wishing this thus, you 
still have borno against it, and lived on, and conquered ! ” 

"I have no strength! A foe’s taunt can make a brute of me, a 
friend’s tenderness unnerve mo like a woman. Sometimes I think 
1 have learned nothing; sometimes I think that no reed was ev. r 
h aler than I. A while ago a young girl showed mo ‘ Luereco:* I 
know, as I saw tho book, what Swift felt when ho shed those pas- 
wonato tears for tho genius ho had in his youth I ” 

“ Yburs is greater than in vour youth.’ 

“ Ah! I doubt it, Youth is genius; it makos evory dawn a new 
world, every woman’s beauty a love-odo, every breath u dolight. 
Wo weave philosophies as life slips from us; but when woweie 
young our mcro liio was a p-sem.” 

Dark hours camo on him oftentimes; the Hellenic nature in 
bun, that loved beauty and harmony and tho soft lulling of tho 
senses, could not perish, and, imprisoned in the loneliness and 
colourless asceticism of need and of exile, ached in him and beat 
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tho bars of its prison-house in ninny a moment. Ho had subdued 
his nock to tho yoke, and I 10 had found his redemption in sublmmr 
things and loftier freedoms, as Boolliius under tho chains of 1 b. 3 
Goth found his in tho golden pages of tho “Consolations;” hut 
thoro wero times when tho Greok-liko temper in him still turned 
from life without onjoyment, as from lifo without valuo. 

Tho heart of Philippe d’Orvalo wont with him. Tho carclo-w, 
rovul, headlong lovity of tho princely Bohemian had mado ot 1 !,» 
one long unthinking revel. Dynasties and creeds and nations and 
thrones might rock and fall, might riso and totter, round him; In* 
hooded them nevor, hut drank the purplo wine of his life brimming 
and rose-crowned, and learned his science from women’s eyes, 
and sung a Bacchic chaunt whilo others grew grey in tho gall of 
stato harness, and shook tho grand, mellow, rolling laughter from 
his colossal chest at tho vain toil of tho heart-burning world 
around him whilo ho hold on his gay, endless, Vikmg-liko 
wassail. Of a truth thoro are creeds far less frank and less wiso 
than his; and of a truth there aro souls far less honost and hold 
and bright. IIo would liavo lost lifo rather than havo broken his 
word; and no lio had over stainod his foarless, careless, laughter- 
warmed lips. Of a truth tho mad Duko had virtuos tho woild 
lias not. 

Ilio oyos dwelt now with a great unspokon tondomesa on 
Chandos. 

“Yet you are greator than you wero then,” ho said, slowly. 
'* I know it,—X who am but a wine-cup riotor and lovo nothing 
but my summor-day fooling. You aro groat or; but tho harvest 
you row will oidy bo reaped over your gravo.” 

“ T should bo jontont could I bolievo it would bo roapod then.” 

“ Bo content, then. You may bo so.” 

“ God knows! Do you not think Marsy and Dolislo de Sales 
and Linguot boliovod, as they suffered in their dungeons for mm-' 
truth of speech, that tho romombranco of futuro generations wol< 1 i 
solace them ? Bich;\t gavo himself to premature death for scion 
sako: does the world once in a year speak his name ? Yet 1 mw 
near those men are to us, to bo forgotten! A cenlury, and history 
will scarce chronicle thorn.” 

“ Thon why give the wealth of your intellect to men ? ” 

“Aro thoro not higher things than presont roward and fhf 
mere talk of tongues r Tho monstrari diyifo wero scarco a loir, 
goal. Wo may love Truth and strive to servo hor, disregarding 
what she brings us. Thoso who need a bribo frem her aro not hei 
true believers.” 

Philippe d’Orv&le tossod his silvery hair from his eyes,—eyos ol 
such sunny lustre still. 

“Ay! And thoso who held that sublime codo of yours, tha' 
cleaving to truth for truth’s sako, where are they ? How hu\ < 
rhey fared in every climato and in every a^e ? Stoned, crucified 
burned, fottorod, broken ou the vast black granite moss of tb< 
blind multitude’s brutality, of the priesthood’s curse and craft! ” 

* 9 True I Yet if through us, ever so slightly, the bondage 0 
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the creeds’ traditions bo loosened from tho lives thoy stifle, and 
those multitudes—so weary, so feverish, so much moro to bo pitied 
tlian condemned—becomo less blind, less brute, tho eacritico is 
not in vain,” 

“ In your sonso, no. But tho world reols back again into dark¬ 
ness ns soon as a hand has lifted it for a whilo into light, hlen 
hold themselves purified, civilised; a year of war,—and lust and 
bloodtlnrst rage untamed in all their barbarism; a tnsto of slaugh- 
*11.— and thoy are wolves again! There was truth in tho old 
feudal saying, * Oignoz vilain, il vous poindra ; poignez vilain, il 
\oils oindra.’ Beat, tho multitudes you talk of with a desjtot’s 
iword, and thoy will lick your feet; touch them with u Chnst-bko 
pity, and they will nail you to tho cross.” 

Thoio was tfirriblo truth in tho words: this man of princely 
blood, who disduined all sceptics and wauled nothing of tho 
wot Id, could look through and through it with hia bold sunlit eyes, 
and hoo its rottenness to tho core. 

C'hundos sighed us ho heard. 

“You nro light,—only too right. Yot oven while thoy crouch 
to tho tyrant’s sabre, how bitterly they need roloaso! even whilo 
they crucify their leacheia and their saviours, how littlo thoy know 
what thoy do! They may lorsitko thomsolvos; hut they should 
not be lorsakra.” 

Bhilippo d'Orvalo looked on him with alight soft os women’s 
t< ais in his oyes, and dashed Ins huud down on the alabaster. 

“ C'handos, you live twenty centurios too late. You would havo 
been crowned in Athens, and tin mod in Asia. But I1010, as a 
nixing giace, tlioy will call \ou—‘ m id ! ’ ” 

“ Well, if they do Y The title has its honours. It was hooted 
against Solon and Socrates.” 

At that moment they were no longer alono; a foroign minister 
entered tho recoptioil-rooin. Only ut Philippo d’Orvalo’s liouso in 
Paris was Chandos ever seen by any mcmbois of tho circles which 
long ago had followed him as their leader. With tho statesmen, 
tho thinkers, tho scholars of Europo lie hud association : but with 
tlio extravagant and aiistocratic worlds where ho had onco reigned 
he had no fellowship; and tho younger generation, who chiefly 
J tiled them, hud no remembrance and but little knowlodgo of 
what his career onco had been'in those splendid buttei fly-frivolities, 
thoso Tyrian purples ot a glittering reign. A Turkish lily, when 
cd its pomp of colour and of blossom has been shaken down in 
tho wind and withered, is not moro rupidly forgotten than tho 
n valty of a fashionable fame whon onco rovorso has overtaken it. 

But his namo had power, though of a widely diflcrent sort; and 
influence w r as great. Science saw in him its co-revolutionist 
- -'.mist tradition *, weary and isolated thinkers battling with tho 
*'i alby or the antagonism of men found in him their companion 
-i.d their chief; young and,ardent minds camo in eager gratitude 
?» his leadership; tho chuiches stored, tho scholars reverenced 
him; tho people* vaguely wondcied ar mm, and told finm month 
to lUwUth tho ftU.UigO WCito.tUi Oi hi a hie. liom tho deep, 
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silent heart of old Italian cities, where many of his years were 
passed, his words came to the nations, and pierced ears most dead and 
closed to him, and carried far their seed of freedom, which would 
sink in the Boil of public thought, and bear full harvest only, as 
Philippe d’Orv&le had said, above his grave. Men knew that 
there was might in this man, who had risen from a voluptuary’s 
delight to face destruction, and had forced out of adversity Iho 
gold of strength and of wisdom. They listened,—even those who 
cursed him because he spoke too widely truth. They listened, 
and they found that an innuite patience, an exhaustless toleration, 
a deep and passionless calm, had become the temper of his intellect 
and of his teaching. It was too pure, too high, too profound for 
them, and too wide in grasp; but they listened, and vaguely caught 
a loftier tincture, a more serene justice, from him. 

The career which his youth had projected, in the splendid ideals 
of its faith and its dosiro, could have been possible only in the ago^ 
when the world was young, and the sceptre of a king could gather 
tho countless hosts as with a shepherd’s lovo into onefold, under fho 
great Syrian stars,—whon tho lifo of a man could bo as one long 
magnificence of Oriontul day, with death itself but tho setting oi 
a cloudless sun, and tho after-glow of famo a trail of light to 
nations East and "West. Tho dreams of his youth had boon im¬ 
possible : yet ono thing remained to him of them,—their loyalty 
to men and tlioir forbcaranco with them. In ono son so ho win 
greater than his father had boon : statesmen mould tho actions of 
tho Presont, but thinkers form the minds of the Euture. It is tho 
vaster power of tho two. 

It was late whon ho loft the Hotel d’Orv&lo. lie had spent fho 
hours with somo of the most eminont statesmen of tho continent 
All men of mftrk heard his opinions with eagerness and with 
doforenco. Whon ho had had tho opportunity, ho had never 
sought either rank or stato power; now that his intellect was his 
only treasury, ho nover sought to purchaso with it oither riches or 
tho reviv I of his lost dignitios. They did not comprehend him ; 
but the absolute absence of all personal ambition impressed them 
in one who, whon his word was omnipotent, had nover exercised u 
to obtain tho place and tho power which made up their own aim*, 
and who now gave his years and his thoughts to tho search vi 
truth, unheeding what it brought him. They wondered that, with 
his famo, he endeavoured to attain no material rewards, no poli¬ 
tical influonee : in that wonder they missed tho whole key of his 
character. lie had been too proud ever to bo attracted by the 
vulgarities of social distinctions in the years when any could have 
been his for tho asking; now tho snyie temper remained with him. 
Then, as a careless voluptuary, ho had smiled at and pitied those 
who wasted tho golden days in tho feverish pursuit of ephemera 
renowns; now, as a great writor, ho had tne same marvel, th< 
same contempt, for the minds which could stoop their mighty 
strength to seek a monarch’s favour or a court’s caprice, to guin f 
ribbon or to form a six -mouths’ ministry. Tho strife and fret o' 
party hod little more dignity in his eyes than the buzzing am 
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pushing of bees to enter a honey-clogged hive. The hero of public 
life is a slave, and a slave who must wear the livery of conventional 
forms and expedient fallacies. Chandos loved freedom, absoluto 
freedom: he could no more have lived without it than ho could 
have lived without air. 

flo know that it was well that there should bo mon who 
would harness themselves to the car of the nations, and think 
that they led history, while they were in truth only the driven 
pack-horses of human development or national decadence; but 
ho would no more have gone in their shafts than an oaglo will wind 
& windlass. 

As he went now, through the lateness of the night, witli'fho 
fragrance of the Luxembourg gardens on the air, his thoughts 
were grave and far away. 

The stillness of the night—so lato that tho crowds had thinned, 
and there wore but littlo noiso and movement even in tho greatest 
thoroughfares—brought back on his memory the nights in which 
lie had lain dying for a draught of cold water in tho dons of this 
brilliant city,—of tho nights when, in infamy, and shamo, mid 
iwisory, ho had sought to kill romembranco and existence in joyless 
wee and opiate slumbors, in orgies that ho loathed, in drugged 
-loop that lulled his mind into an idiot’s vacancy. That tirnu was 
\aguo and unreal to him as the phantasms of fover to tho man 
who awakos fiom them ; but bo novor looked back to it without a 
shudder. His fall hod been so vast, and tho plunk so frail that 
alono had arrested liis headlong reel into a suicido’s grnvo or a 
madman’s darkness! All men had forsaken him thou, save one,— 
his enemy,—forsaken him, though their hands were full of his 
g fts,—forsaken him, leaving him to dio like a dog. But lie had 
not in return or in revenge abandoned thorn : he know tho terrible 
(ruth of tho “ Qui vitia odit, homines odit,” and ho would not lot 
hatred of their ingratitude dwell with him and turn him cynic, for 
ho cleaved to them iu tenderness still. Perhaps in this yet more 
than in all other efforts of his later life ho kept truo to the dreams 
of bis youth,—this patience with which ho loved in on and believed 
in their redeeming excellence, even through all which might havo 
biddon him, a 9 his foe had once bidden him, “ curso God and dio ! ” 

As he passed now through the richer and finer quarters 
towards a retired and little-frequented street whero he had his 
temporary dwelling in the centre of Paris, he passed closo by tho 
gates of a ducal mansion. Before them stood, among a long line, 
a carriage handsomely appointed, with powdered sonants ami 
laced liveries ; the gates were opon, and tho court was in a blaze 
from a hundred lamps, with lackeys in then: laced 1 ivories moving 
to and fro. An English minister wus coming out to tho equipage, 
with some light, costly furs thrown loosely over his full dress. 
They looked at each other in tho gas-light: a moment was enough 
for recognition. 

Trevenna waved his hand towards his carriage with a laughing 
tmile. 

Ah, mon prince P you on foot ? How times are changed ! Get 
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iii; pray do. I'm very forgiving, and I’ll give you a lift for auld 
lang syne.” 

Chandos passed on,—without a word, without a sign,—as though 
ho had not heard. Yet men have slain their foes, in hot blood 
and cold, for loss than this mocker’s basoness and outrago. 

The petty jeer of tho indignity was fouler than a wrong 
worthier of resentmont. Whon tho soldier of the guard spat in 
Charles Stuart’s face, tho insult was the worse because too ignomi¬ 
nious for scorn, too low for revenge. 

He went onward down into the solitude of the tortuous 
winding,—one of those streets in which brie a brae, and pricoln** 
cliiua, and old pictures, and old treasuros of every sort aro 
heaped together in little, dark, unguarded windows, and are only 
told from tho shadows by tho shine of a diamond or tho shape ot 
a quaint vaso forcing itself up from tho dimness and tho du-t. 
There came foobly towards him in tho gloom, tho tall, bowed foirn 
of an old man, with white hair floating on his shoulder*, and his 
hands feebly stretchod before him in the wavering, uncertain 
movement of tho blind. Tho figure was impressive, with its long, 
flowing, black garments, and its stem, antique, patriarch-liko 
look so painfully in contrast with the extreme feebleness of 
excessive ago and that plaintive, flickering movement of tho hand*. 

“Oh, my God’” ho was muttering, piteously, “whore is he: 
whore is he ? *’ 

Tho grief and appeal of tho accent, tho helplessness of tin 
-ighlloss action accompanying it, arrested Chandos. He paused 
and touched tho blind wanderer on tho arm. 

“ Whom aro you necking ? Can 1 help you ? ” 

Tho old man stopped his slow swinging step, and caught tl 
gentleness of t-.o tone with tho quicknoss to sound that com¬ 
pensates for tho loss of sight in so many. 

“1 search for my dog, sir,” ho answorod. “Ho h my only 
guide, and I have lost him.” 

“ Lost aim P How far from this P ” 

“ Somo way. Ho broko from me : children lured him, I thin.'' 
Ito was very protty, and the life ho lod with mo was but dull. I 
is natural ho should forsake mo.” 

Chandos listened, struck by tho accent: ho had known what u 
was to have an animal tho 6ole friend left. 

“Dogs rarely forsake us. 1 should hope he will come back to 
you. You cannot. Jiml your waj’ without him ?” 

Tho other shook his head silently,—a grand, majestic, saturnine 
old man, despite tho decrepitude that had bowed his back, and the 
melancholy supplication in which his trembling hands were out¬ 
stretched* 

Ohandos looked at him silently also ; there was something in his 
look and in his manner which impressed him with their intense 
sadness. No memory revived in him, but compassion moved him- 

“ Tell mo whore you live: I will soo you homo,” ho said, 
presently. It was not. in Ins nature to loavo any one so ag* d ’n» 
waiidci wietcludly and uncertainly in the darkness of the alioi- 
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midnight. Trevenna would liavo enjoyed stoaling tho dog away, 
und leading the harassed creature lound and round m a circle by 
a thousand mystifications; but to Chandos there was .something of 
H'jdtivo pain in the sight of any human being stranded in the 
midst of tlmt peopled city lor sheer need of a hand stretched out 
to Inin. Men hud been false to him ; but he remained loyally true 
to them. 

Tin* blind man turned with an involuntary start of wonder and 
• i c latitude. 

*• You ;uo very good, sir! "Will it not trouble you ?” 

“ [\u iiom it. M.u mu i bo \<ry heartle s it they con hi all 
b i\o \ou to no^d sm h a trill** as 1 liat.’’ 

'•-Men owe mo nothing,” said tho oilier, curtly whilst lie went 
» n to toll las icsulence. 

( In'iido-i said no moie, bill went thiflier, shirkiMiiiig hn pac«* t<» 
’!i> halting step of the one ho guided. It w.is .omo little time 
i <iv ho could find tho place he wu«. dire* ted to; when lie did so, 
v.ax a tall, iiowning, 1 up. oil h« .11.se, jammed amidst many othois, 
'.'•h tho ‘.halters up against the lower window.-., and poveity told 
■ ' ."11 its rambling tnnbeiH. 

“ 1 tiieii, sir, since you am hind ewuigh to take pity on me,” 

•d t : *o blind man, as ho igiyo him a l.yv, to which 1h<* ciaxy door 

d.-d “My 100m, such as it is. is t’110 lii.-l on tho tilth 

^ * * 

y. 

1 was a miserable chamber enough, b-.m and ur-olato, with a 
»u* h l'.dh t be*!, and an nn-pc.ikablo nakedness and want, about 
. A litlo Lamp bunu-d dully, and throw its yellow light on tho 
■•uh.ir and striking tiguio ot llio man ho laid guid'd; and 1m 
<dn d at him curiously,—u mail cd ninety winters, with tin* daik 
u\e of hi.s skin funowed like oak-bark, and his sweeping, pointed 
1 aid Miow-whito,—a man who had MillWvd much, needed much, 
•ndmed much, and pu.-sibly done much evil in his day, yet com¬ 
manding and solemn in hni excessive years as tlm figuio of 1/ Jteli- 
sjghtles.s and povfily-stri« ken and forsaken by those for 
whom ho had given his lift:-blood. JIo turned to Chamlos with a 
‘'lately and touching action. 

“ Sir, who you aro 11 annoi tell; but limn my soul I thank you. 
from my heart 1 would bless you—if J duicd.” 

Chat ulus lingered, leaning against tho barren, unsightly wall. 
Ho might bo in a den of tluovos, for aught he knew; but there was 
that in the Israel it o (as ho justly doomed him) that moved him to 
interest. Since tho glory of Jus summer-day world had cioood on 
him, he had gone far dowui into tho depths of human suffering and 
human sin ; he had known life in its darkest and in its worst, and 
he evaded nothing to which he could bring either aid or consolation. 
Iho mingled infirmity and wisdom of his glorious manhood had 
'ecu to abhor and shun every Hirht and shape of pain ; eir.co ho 
■ad tasted tho bitterne.^ of rum, ho had passed by no pain that h« 
;juld hope to succour. 

“ You should not bo alum* at your year-*,” he said, gently. 
Hove you nothing ’-’it tl.is h*.«: dug to t:»Lo hool of you : ** 
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“ Nothing, sir: he is gone now.” 

“ I trust not. I will try and find him for you. Pardon me, but 
at your ago it is rare to he wholly solitary.'*’ 

“Is itf” said the blind man, with a sententious melancholy. 
“I thought the reverse. We have outlived our duo time. We 
have seen all die around us; wo ought to be dead ourselves.” 

Chandos was silont; he stood, thoughtful and almost saddened 
by the Israelite's words. He was alono himself,—he, for whom the 
world had once been one wide palace, filled with courtiers and 
friends; ho lookod to bo so alono to his grave. 

At that moment thoro camo the rush of eager feet, tho panting 
of eagor breath; tho unlatched door of tho room was burst open. 

little do" of tho Maltese breed scourod across tho floor, and 
Aoapod on tno old man with frantic caresses ; its desertion had been 
but for a momont, and its conscicnco and its lovo had soon brought 
it back. Tho Jow took it fondly in his arms, and murmured 
tender names over it; then ho turned his blind eyes on Chandos. 

“ Sir, I thank my little truant that through his abandonment [ 
leamod that ono man livod so morciful as you.” 

“ Thero are many ; do not doubt that. Forgive mo if I seom to 
forco your confidence, but I would gladly know if I can aid you. 
Rich I am not, but there might bo ways in which I could assist 
you.” 

He spoke very gently; this old man, grand as any sculpture of 
Abraham or Agamemnon, in I113 exheme loneliness, in liis extreme 
poverty, awoke his sympathy. 

Tho Hebrew diow bis bent foiin straight, with a certain uncon¬ 
scious majesty. 

“ Sir, my cord\lonco you cannot havo; but it is only moot that 
you should know I am ono who often has worked much evil, nnJ 
who hns bo* n unco branded as a felon.” 

Chamlos looked at him in silence a moment; ho could boliwu* 
that ovii h\d left its traco among tho dark furrows of tho scrub 10 
ami stem face ho looked on, but criminal shame scorned to have no 
place with tho Jow’s patriarchal calm and dignity. 

“ If it bo so, thero may bo but tho more causo that you need ai l. 
flpe&k frankly with mo.” 

“ Thoro nro thoso who say my people never speak except to lie,” 
said tho Hebrew briefly. “It is untrue. But frank I cannot bo 
with you,—with any. Could I havo been so, I wore not thus now.” 

“ How ? Hid you rofuso tho truth, or was it denied you '< ” 
Both. I heuid u story onco,—whether fact or romance I can¬ 
not tell; it struck mo. I will tell it you. There was an old 
soldier of tho Orando Armco, who was bidden by his chief to 
execute somo secret sorvico and never speak of it. He did it; 
his absence on its errand was discovered; ho was tried for 
desertion or disobedicnco, I forget which. Napoleon was present 
at tho trial; tho accused looked in tb6 face of his master for per¬ 
mission to clear himself by rovealiug tho truth; tho faco was chill 
as stone, mute ns steel; there was *0 consent, in it. ±The soldier 
bored his head, and held his peace; he underwent his chastisement 
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fa silence; he muttered only evor aftor, in insanity. • Silence d h 
vtort!"' 

Cliaudos hoard, moved to moro than surpriso. Ho saw that this 
povorty-wom blind Hebrew was no common criminal, and had had 
no common fate. Ho leanod forward and looked at him moro 

earnestly. 

“ And tho soldior’a doom,—was that yours?” ho asked. 

The Jew bent his snow-white head, pressing tho little nodding 
dog closer to his bosom. 

“Much such an ono.” 

44 You wore of tho army, then ?” 

44 No ; but I had a chief us pitiless as ipoloon. No mattov l 
ho hud tho right to bo so. It is not for mo to speak.” 

The words wero spoken with tho patience of his iaeo; uu infinite 
pam passed ovor tho harsh, saturnine sternness of his iaco. 

“ But you would soom to eay that by tdlenco you wore wronged. 
Tell mo moro plainly.” 

A sigh escaped tlio close-pressed lips of the aged man. 

Sir, you have been good to mo; it is not for mo to deny what 
I can justly toll. That is not much. I was in tho employ of an 
Englishman; wo drove an evil trade,—a trade in men’s ruin, in 
men’s necessities, in men’s desperation. It is a common trade 
enough, and thero are hundreds who diivo in their carriages, and 
live ami&Ut tlio groat, who have gained their wealth by that trade 
and by no other. 1 was a loud man, it shrewd, a luoreile.sH; J 
asked my pound of Jlcsh, and I c\L it remorsele.-vdy. Life had 
boon bitter with mo; it had bullied mo when I would have done 
righteousness; it hau denied mo when 1 would have sought 
justice; it had damned me bocauso of my wandering raco: with 
tho book of my religion in their hands, Christians flouted mo and 
■comgod mo,—a Jew dog, a Jew cheut, a Jew liar! If 1 paid 
truth, nouo behoved me; if 1 did honestly, all laughed, and 
thought that I had somo deeper scheme of villany bonoulh. I 
would have acted well with men, but they mocked mo ; und then 
—I took my rovongo. I do not suy it was right; but it was 
humau.” 

lie paused; tho died-out light began to gather in his sunken 
eyos, the memories of manhood to kindle on his brown and withered 
luce; hi a voice grow stronger and deeper, as it 1 brill ml with tlio 
remembrance of other days. Chandos stood silent, looking on him 
with a strange force of intorosfc, whilo tho dull feeble dickering of 
tho oil-flame shed its faint illumination on tho old man's Syriun- 
hko farm. 

** 1 was sorely tossed, and beaten, and roviled; I became bitter, 
and koon, and cruel. 1 was liko iron to those Gentiles who needed 
uio and, when they needed, cringed. I said in my soul, 1 You cull 
me a Jew robber; well, you shall foci my knife.* And yet I 
declare that, till they made mo so, I hail served men and striven 
to-make them lovo me,—hard as it is for a poor man, and a Jew, 
to gain a friend among Christians! They have stolen our God; 
but they only blaspheme in His name, and call the people whose 
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crood tlioy borrow, bv tho vilest obsconitie9 of their etreots! fio I 
grow like a flint, and I checked not at cunning. Oneinnocont may 
bo wrongly suspected until he is made the thing that the libel lma 
called him. I was a usurer: you know what that is,—a man who 
makes his gold out of tears of blood, and fills his caldron with 
human ilosli till its soothing brings him wealth. I had only one 
softness in mo : it was my love for my wife.” 

His voice quivered slightly; oven the memory of tho dead love 
that lay so fur away in tho grave of buried (lays had power to shako 
him like a rood. 

“ Sho was as beautiful as the morning, twenty' years or mom 
younger than I; but sho loved mo with a gicat lovo, and while 
she was in my bosom she made mo seek to bo as she was. 'Well, 
sho died. My life was as dark as midnight, and my heart was ice. 
For a while 1 was mad : when my souses came to me, I 6ot my.s«*lf 
to tho lust of gold, to tho grinding out of my deadly pain on tho 
lives that had mocked mo. Thus I became evil, and men cursed 
me,—justly thou. I mado much money, and, years after, I lu^t 
it, in sehomos in which it had been risked. 1 fell in the straits of 
extreme povorty; in them 1 mot, in tho dens of a great city, an 
Englishman who was good to mo and succoured mo. Afterwards 
wo entornd into negotiations together; ho joined iny old firm.— 
it did not bear my niiuio; ho became it: in fact, J. was but his 
manager, clink, subordinate; but tho public still thought mothe 
principal. 11 o was very clever, very ablo; ho knew tho world 
widely, and ho had fashionable acquaintances by tho hundred. 
ISotwoon us,—he secretly, 1 openly,—wo spread our nots vm 
lar; wo drew many lives into tho meshes ; wo mado much mom > 
---ho did, at loa‘ t: his was tho capital, his tho profit; I did but the 
work at a salary. Wo were always strictly to tho letter of tin. 
law; but within the law wo woro very hard. Oh, God! now that 
I am blind and foisakon, 1 know it! Well, meanwhile my son had 
eomo ho. .o to mo -from .Spain,—a beautiful, gracious child, whe 
brought his mother's look in his eyes. In him 1 was almost liapp\ 
for him I worked unceasingly; thinking of him, I did my ma.-n i s 
bidding with alacrity and with littlo heed for thoso who suthmi. 
For seven years my boy grew up with mo from a child to a youth: 
and when lio smiled at mo with his mother’s smile, I would have 
coined my life, if I could liavo dono so, to purchaso him an hour's 
plcasuro. And in those seven years the firm had prospered mar¬ 
vellously, and my master-^ so I coll him—mado much wealth from 
it in secret. At tho time of tho eighth or ninth year, when my sou 
was eighteen-” 

Ho paused; though his eyes had no sight in them, ho veiled 
them, drooping his head in shamo as his words wore resumed. 

“ The lad erred,—erred terribly. I cannot 6pcak it! Dishonesty, 
glossed over, had boon round him so long,—it was not hid crime. 
Ife saw vs thiovo: how could ho learn to keep his young hand* 
pure ? He forged my master’s name, in thoughtlessness, and 
thinking, I believe, that such monoy was our common due, sine* 1 
I worked for it. I knew then & worse anguish than when my 
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darling hail died. M^jjmaster found it out.—ho found everything 
out : the boy was in his power. IIo rmihl have sent tho young 
life to a felon’s doom: lio was merciful, und he spared him. For 
it lot mo over hold his name in Mossing.” 

lie bout his head with a grave, reverential gesture, and was 
silent many momonta, his lips mutely moving, as though in pro j or 
for tho benefactor of his only son. 

“ Ilo spared tho \outh always: lot it bo over remembered bv 
me,” ho resumed, while his vmoo was broken and \ery faint. 44 To 
puiohn^’o liis redemption, to repay his ransom, J ga\*> mv h«»dv atel 
mv mind, by night and by day, to travail. I did iniquity to bin 
my son’s poaco: that was my sin. Mv roister was lenient, and 
span d him from accusal ion : that was his 1 lemony. Jlv one ind 
bv Iho other tho child was saved. Ilo was so gentle, so loving, mi 
blight, so full of poetic thoughts and noble longing; it mud lime 
been a mortal fear that ever drovo him to that, single rmuo I < h 
rather. I havo thought later, it was 1:10 thoughtless lmd* of a child 
who did not know tho error that ho did. Well, my master had been 
pitiful to Iho tiling I loved. I owed him my life —more than mv 1 1 to 
—for that. A low yoais, and tho 1c-1 camoto me. 1 ha\n said in¬ 
violate seerocy was kopt on his association with tho business that I 
conducted. Xo living enuturo guessed it. His own fnemls by toe 
'Corn woro among our clients, among our \ ictims; but none of them 
ever dreamt that lie laid nnythiiigtml.i w dli tho usury on which tin v 
heaped their cursor. One n; ;ht lm had visi'ed tho utlico lime' 
ho rarely did), and had taken aw..,’ with him tho tiMc-d.-eds anil 
funily paper* of ono whoso extiemd v of in ed had lnrceil linn to 
’odgo them with mo us Security for ..n inmn-dinlo loan. That. \erv 
night th<*ir ownor caino down m hot i.aste; lie had obtain* <1 
by a sudden and marvellous stroke of fortune, and was bivathlc* s 
to recover his pawned papers and pay hack the loan. Tlmd* ci|s 
were not there! To say irhtr* they were would have been fobetiav 
my master. I could not produce them; I could not explain thei. 
absence. Tho gentleman was very liery and furious: ho would 
not wait; ho demanded his papers back. < rive tin in T could not, 
and I had noithcr time nor means to communicate with my must« 1 . 
Tho gentleman, hot-blooded, and young, gave mo into urro*t fur 
their detention and disappearance. Tho tiiul ciiiind. Since mv 
arrest I had watched and waited fur some word, miiuo sign, fiom 
my mastor which should tell mo what 1 should do. 1 waited in 
vain: none came, I was placed in tho dock, and tiied f**r tho tle-fr 
of tho deeds. My counsel woio bi*b-r towards me, because f would 
not bo ‘frank’ with thorn and explain; I could only bo silent 
unlock my master gave mo freedom to speak. JI '• know ho could 
^ rust me. Besides, had ho not tho lad’s fame and life in his powm ? 
Ho was there,—in court,—listening. 1 looked at him; ho look*d 
at mo. I road 4 silence* hidden on his face, as tho soldier saw' 1 } on 
Napoleon’s. It was enough. I was silent. Jt was his due. and 
mv right of obedience. Ho had spared my son in his error, 1 had 
•‘•worn to keep his secret till death. Tho trial took its course ; they 
f'uind mo guilty. I was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. 
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It was a grave offence. The deeds were gone: they were tievei 
found: I suppose my master destroyed them. It was a fearful loss 
for their owner, and they could not choose but judge that I had 
hold them hack or burnt them, for theft or for the sake of extor¬ 
tion. I suffered the punishment; but I never broke my silence.” 

Thoro was a sublime simplicity, an inexpressible grandeur, on 
the old man, as he spoke, bowing his head as though homo down 
by the weight of that enforced burden of silence, stretching out his 
trembling hands as though in supplication to God to witness how 
ho kept his oath. 

Chandos, where ho stood in the gloom of tho poverty-stricken 
chambor, uncovered bis head with a revoront action, before the 
sightless gazo of the blind man. 

“Let tho evil of your lifo be what it may, in that martyrdom 
you washed it out with a nobility men seldom reach.” 

His words wore low and heartfelt: tho unconscious dignity of 
tho self-dovotion and of tho fidelity to a promised word was too 
lofty to his thought to bo insulted with any offering of mere pity. 

A warmth of surprise and of pleasure passed over tho withered 
olivo faco of tho Israelite),—though it fadod almost instantly. 

“ It was duty,” ho said, simply,—“ tho duty of a debtor.” 

“ Rathor it was the sacrifice of a martyr. But he, this brutal 
taskmaster, who could condemn you to such a doom, who could 
stand by and see you suffer for his sake,—what of him \ ” 

“ I say nothing of him : hn is sacred to mo !” 

“ Sacred! though hn cursed you thus ?” 

“ Sacred, because ho t pared my son.” 

Chandos bont his head. 

“ I understand you; I honour you. But it was a terriblo ordeal. 
Few construe duty so. And your son,—what of him ?” 

“ I inn as ouo dead to him.” 

Ignatius Mathias said tho words very 6oftly, whilst ovor th’ 
bronzed, ~ orn rigidity of his patient faco came the softer look 
which it only wore at the thought of Agostino. 

“ Dead to him ? Is he, then, so ungrateful ?” 

Tho Hebrew shook his head with a quick negative gesture of his 
hands. 

“ He is never ungrateful; ho felt only too vividly, and ho loved 
mo well. But I had sent him out of tho country beforo this 
happened—sent him, my master permitting, to pcoplo cf mine 
in Mexico. It -was bitter for mo to sever from him. But tho 
lad’s spirit was broken; I know nothing but chango of sccno could 
eyor restore him. Journals did not reach him thoro in tho wfstern 
country. I learned Hint ho was recovering health and courage, 
was prosecuting a career for which ho had from childhood shown 
genius. I learned that ho knew nothing of my arrest and of my 
trial: I thanked God; for I knew how it would havo grieved him. 
He might havo done something very rash, had ho heard that I 
suffered or was accused. As it was, I bade them tell him I Wfl® 
dead. It would cause him pain, great pain,—for ho loved me, 
strange as it may seom that he should,—but less pain than the 
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shame that must have fallen on liim with the other knowledge. 
If, was weak in me, perhaps, but I coaid not bear that my only son 
should tlut.k, with the world, that I could bo guilty of that crime. 
And if ho Lad not thought it, it would have been worse; ho would 
have been galled to Mono act of dosporution. lie hoard, us 1 say, 
of my death; ho Buttered, but loss than be would have suffered 
knowing the truth, knowing the punishinout I underwent. Yet 
the deadliest thing in my chastisement was that I could never look 
on his face, novor listou to his voice, never lot him hear that I 
lived ! ” 

The old man’s voice faltered slightly; oven his strength, that 
had boon like wrought iron to endure, and that had hold his soul 
in patience for bo long, could not look bac& at that time of torture 
and keep its force unbroken. 

“At tho end of ton years I was liboraled. They had not boon 
cruel to mo as a convict. They pitied my ugo, 1 think, though ut 
first they had littlo mercy because f hoj hold mo a Jow thief. I 
was free—u beggar, of courso; and at eighty-four years one cannot 
begin tho world again. Besides, I wuo os one branded : go where 
1 would, tho police followed me, and warned of bora ot me : J wuh & 
leper ami a pariah in tho midst of mon. T did not f.iarvc, for iny 
people are good to tho liolploss ; lmt nil thought mo guilty, and no 
creature tru-ied mo. I hoard of my darling, of my hhi: ho wuh 
piosporous. lie was achieving fume, and i.access in ili«> life he had 
chosen; ho was, 1 hoped, happy. I could not bo so biuJul, m> 
Bullish, us to seek him out and tuv, ' Behold, your lather liven!* 
when ho must bnvo found in his lather a convicted felon just sot 
free from his public puindinunt. I could not blight his youth 
and his peace by ruing up, as it vmc, from tho grave, and forcing 
in on him my ago, mj poverty, my disgiaco, as tho world held it. 
Ho had mourned for me, and ccaxcu to mourn long before; I could 
not open bis wounds afresh; I could not humiliate him With a 
criminal's claim on him. Not that I wronged him over, not that I 
over doubted him ; lot mo have been what 1 should, I know hia 
heart would be tender to mo, and his roof Ire offered mo in she.IIor. 
But became I know, I could not bring that wretchedness on him; 
I could not injure him in tho world"s sight by standing by him 
a liberated felon; I could not lo/turo him by showing him my 
wrists, on which tho chains of thp convict gang had weighed, 
by bidding him look back with mo upon my pnson-coll, my 
prison-shame. I left him to btdiovo mo dead. I never looked 
upon his face except by stoalth. I never listened In his voice 
except standing hidden in some dark archway to hear him speak 

lid passed by me in the streets. I have watched for hours under 
the sholter of green leaves to catch one glance of him as ho camo 
forth. I have waited for a whole night through, in storm or 
snow, to seo him leave some house of pleasure or some labour 
of hie art. It was mv only thought, my only joy. I thankod 
Qpd that I still lived in tho days when I nad looked a moment on 
hia beauty. And now that too is gone. I am blind, and I have 
nothing left except to listen for the echo of bis step I” 
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Silence followed his closing words; his heud sank, his hands 
wore prossed together like ono wlio is tortured beyond his strength. 
Ml answer, all consolation, seemed mockery beside the supremo 
renunciation and desolation of this living sacritico of an immea¬ 
surable love, that gave itself to martyrdom without a thought of 
its own devotion, without a memory of the vastness of its own 
unasked and unrewarded aacrifico. 

Veneration, strong as his pity, moved the blind man’s auditor 
as he heard; the heroism of the abnegation was noble in his 
sight, with a nobility that no words could daro taint or outran* 
with either compassion or homage,—a nobility that raised the 
Hebrew outcast to a loftier height than tho great of tho earth often 
roach, than tho sunlight of a fair fato over gives. 

“ Your Tsalmist said that ho had never behold tho righteous 
forsaken, nor tho seed of tho virtuous begging tlieir bread,” lie said, 
slowly, nt longth. “ITow is it that you , then, aro poor? You 
should bo in tlio smile of your Uod.” 

Tho Israelite sighed wearily. 

“ It has over seomod to mo that David spoke in a bittor irony, 
Yondor in Syria, us hero among us, sin throve, doubtless,'and 
loyal faith passed unnoticed, uuroeomponsed by a crust. Yet I do 
not say this for myself. I merited all I suffered. I was merci¬ 
less ; I lived to want mercy. It was very just.” 

There was tho iuexoraUo moling out of tho Mosaic code to 
his own past, and to his ovn errors, in tlio still, calm, iron 
resignation. 

“Moreover,” he added, with a certain light and hope that 
kindled tho fadod fire of his sightless eyes, “if wo follow duly 
because it brings us gold and peaeo and man’s applause, where is 
there effort in th > choice of it ? It is only when it is hard that 
thoro can be any loyalty in its accoptanco. Not that £ should 
speak of this. I loved evil and avarice and cruelty too long, and 
followed them too fondly.” 

“At tho least, your atonement might outwoigh the crime cl' 
a Cain!” 

Thfe nobrow sighed wearily again. 

“ Can evil over bo outweighed ? I doubt it. Wo may strive to 
atone, but wo can never efface. Tlio past work spreads, and 
spreads, and spreads, like a ^rivor broken from its banks; and 
all tho coffer-dams we raiso in our atonement cannot stay the 
rushing of tho waters wo havo onco lot loose. Ah! if when evil 
is begun wo knew whore it would stretch, men’s hands would bo 
ure from tho very dread of their own awful omnipotence for 

Tho words died faintly away. Remorse had too wide a part in 
this man’s memories for any thought that ho redeemed his past 
crimes by liis present sacrifice to have power to enter into him in 
any form of consolation. , 

Ho recovered himself with an effort, raising his blind eyes as 
though ho could still read tho face of tho ono who listened to him. * 

41 Sir* you have heard me with a gentle patience. I thank you. 
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1 never spoke of these things until I spoko them now to you. 
Your voico is sweet and compassionate ; it seems to me as though 
I had onco heard it before now. "Will you toll mo your nuwo 
among men ? ” 

“ Willingly; though I havo no memory that we have ever met 
before. My namo is Cliundos.” 

A change, as intense as though some sudden pang of disease hud 
seized him, convulsed the Israelite’s whole frame; liis thin withered 
lips closed tight, as though to hold in words that rushed to them ; 
his hands clenched together. A re\uhion passed over him, as if 
tlie whole dark, poisonous, pent title of lus m*t years h\vepf in, 
killing with their return all tho higher and better thoughts that 
but now hud ruled birn. 


“ Do you know mu S'” asked Cliandos in surprise. 

Tlio Spanish Jew answered with an clfort, and his voice was 
hnndi and jarring :— 

*■ I know your numo, sir, all tho world does.” 

Chandos looked at him with awakened curiosity: tho agitation 
whigh this old man showed at ln> recognition was scarcely com¬ 
patible with tho mero scant knowledge of his public reputation. 
Mill, no romombranco of tho solitary morning in tli 1 porphvrv 
chamber, when I10 lead seen tho Castilian, came to him. in that 


terrible horn he had only been conscious of a si .i of unfamiliar 
fuees,—thirsty face" eager for his wealth, strange fan's forcing 
themselves in to mjo tho ruin of his race, and hiuigiy, insoh ni, 
faces gathered there to bo llio witue «ms of In’s abdication and 


his fall, llo remembered thorn distinctly no more than Scipio 
could kayo remembered U10 features of each unit of tho libellous 


crowd that, thronged about him to attaint his honour and discrown 
his dignity, until beneath tho shadow of tho Temple of Jupiter ho 
rebuked them with one word,—“ /: 1111 a.” 

“ If j r ou know my name, then,” J10 said, after a slight pause, 
“ I hope you will let it bo a guarantee to you that I will do in*/ 
utmost to servo you, if you will but show inn the way. You 
interest mo powerfully, and I honour you from my heart. Can I 
not help you Y ” 

Tho old man turned away, and leaned oyer the lump, fo shading 
it that the light burned low: he had learned the marvellous self¬ 
guidance of tho blind in those matters, and knew by its warmth 
that tho ilamo was high and fell upon his face. 

“No one can help mo, sir. That 1 may bo forgotten is all I 

n .T_ >» 1 

Oil*. 


“Do you mistrust my willingness, then? I hope not,” said 
Chariflos, gently. IIo noted tho harsh, abrupt change in tho Jew’s 
manner; but he thought it might bo but tho weariness and way¬ 
wardness of old ago and long and bitter endurance. 

“I mistrust you in nothing,” said the Hebrew, whilo his voice 
was very low. “ But I need no aid: my people will not let mo 
want. I thank you for your goodness; anil I bid you remember 
mo no more.” 

There was a mingled austerity and appeul in the tono that gave 
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it a singular vibration of feeling; in it there was something like 
•the thrill of shame. 

Chandos lingered a moment still ; • he was loath to leave the old 
and sightless sufferer to his solitude, yet he saw that his presence 
was unwolcomo now, however gratitude forbade the Israelite to 
say it. 

“But your people forsake you,” he persisted, gently; “you 
have but a dog for your friend. I have known what such solitudo 
is; I would gladly aid you in yours. Will you not trust me with 
your name, at the least ?—or your son’s name ? ” 

The Hebrew turned resolutely away, though his voice trembled 
as he replied,— 

‘ ‘ My son’s will nover pass my lips. Mine was buried for ever in 
my felon’s cell. I have told you—I am dead! Leave me, sir; 
and believe me an ingrate, if you will. I have been many things 
that are worse.” 

Chandos looked at him regretfully, wondoringly; ho was loath 
to quit the chambor in which so strange and so nameless a talo 
had boon unfolded to him. * 

“ There is nothing worse; but I shall credit no evil of you,” ho 
answored; “ and when you need friendship or assistance, think of 
my name, and send to me.” 

- There was no reply: tho face of the blind man was turned from 
him. Ho waited a moment longer, then wont out, and closed the 
narrow door of tho room, leaving the Hebrew to his loneliness. 

He would willingly have done more here, but he knew not how. 

. The little dog, sole companion of tho Castilian’s solitude, nest¬ 
ling to him, ns tho door closed, with caressing fondness, Celt great 
tears fall slowly cue by one upon its pretty hoad, and lifted itself 
eagerly to fondle closer in tho old man’s bosom. But Ignatius 
Mathias paid it no heed; he had no answoriug word for it: his 
hands woro wrung togothor in an agony. 

' “ Oh, God ! ” ho murmured, “ and I lont my aid to rob, to ruin, 
to destroy him 1 Oh, God! why could I not die before ho heaped 
tho fire on my guilty head, with his gentle words, with his pitying 
mercy?” 


CHAPTER VII. 

“ PALE COMME UN BEAU SOHt D’AUTOMNE.” 

As Chandos dosccndod tho stairoase, ho paused lo ask a woman, 
who seemed mistress of tho house, the He Drew’s name. Shcrgovo 
him the alias, by which tho old man was known there. It told 
him nothing: tho real name would scarcely havo told more. The 
whole time of his adversity was almost a blank in his memory, 
blotted out at the moment of his suffering by that suffering's sheer 
intensity, and offaced yet more utterly, later on, by the gambler's 
orgies into which for a year he had sunk without an effort at re'* 
demption. It seemed to him sometimes now that the cloudless 
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life he had led ere then must have been the golden and lotus- 
steeped dream of some summer night: of the darkness which had 
'followed on its ending he had barely more recollection than a man 
has of the phantasma of fever. Between the night whon he had 
first learned his irreparable losses, and that on which ho had been 
struck down by his foe in the court of the Templo, all was a blauk 
to him, from which a few broken points of terrible remembrance 
alone stood out,—‘the sole measure* marks in that wide waste of 
desolation. 

The stairs were narrow and crooked, ill lit by a dusky oil-lamp 
flickering low in its socket. Something in the house had soeined 
familiar to him, and as he passed downward he knew it again. It 
was tho place in which he had laid dying and unconscious, with 
tho winter stars looking down through the broken garret-roof, and 
tho dog's fidelity alone watchiDg beside him. lie ahudderod as he 
recalled it: for the moment the thought stole on him, would it not 
have been better that his lifo should nave ended there P Tho rich¬ 
ness and tho frailty of his nature alike had ueodod light and colour, 
and .the swootness of delight, and tho vivid hues or beauty and of 
plooaure. Now that, like Adam, ho had long toiled alone in the 
bleak and barren earth of his exile, like Adam ho might havo 
gathered the bitter wisdom of far-reaching knowledge; but also, 
like Adam, the gates of Paradise had closed on him for over. He 
was a wanderer, and without joy, there were times, os ho had 
said that night, whon ho wished to God that it had boon given him 
to dio in his youth. 

As ho passed now down tho stairs, the black, sweeping folds of a 
woman’s dress touched him: ho paused to give her space. In the 

n n of tho lamp-light a face, still beautiful, though haggard and 
enod, was turned on him: it was tho face of Beatrix Lennox. 
She started, and a gentler, better look shadowed and sofloned 
her features. 

“You l” 

She knew him,—know him as soon as her eyes lighted on him in 
that dusky yellow gloom,—this woman who, in the midst of a 
reckless, sensuous, unscrupulous, world-defiant life, had borne 
him a tenderness as silent as death, pure as light. His face was 
gravbn on her heart,—that face which she had first known in all 
the splendour and all the radiance of its earliest manhood,—which 
sho had recognised once in the blackness of the stormy, snow- 
veiled winter night,—which she knew now in the dignity and the 
sadness of its lator years. 

( He paused a moment, surprised and uncortain. All that past 
time* was so dim to him, all remembrance of her had been so 
merged in the misery he had endured on the night of their last 
parting, when he had learned that the one he then loved had for¬ 
saken rum, and had been so swept away in the blank of starvation 
and of bodily illness which had. succeeded it, that ho had littlo 
memory of all he had owed her in that wintry midnight when she 
had found him sinking into the Bleep of death. It was confused, 
and it made indistinct even his knowledge of her as she stood be- 
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aide him now, after the passage of bo many years. Her eyes, oik* 
ao victorious in their empire, so unsparing in their sorcery, dwelt 
on him with an extromo desolation. 

“Ah! you have forgotten me? Well you may; evon Death 
forgets mo, I think.” 

llor voico, so liquid and so silver-sweet, stirred his momnrv 
as the featuroa in their change could not do. He took her hands 
in his. 

“Forgotten? Never. Do not so wrong my gratitude. Some 
part of my lifo seems a blank to me ; but that life lived in me at 
all fyas owing to you. And now that wo moot, how can I thunk 
you ? There aro no words for such a sorvieo.” 

Sho smiled, though her eyes still dwolt on lnm with that desolate 
and longing look. 

“Is it so great a service to savo lifo? Mercy were rather the 
othor way. Yet perhaps not for you; you have made a noblo u.mj 
of adversity. Dut it was little enough 1 did. I would have served 
you, God knows ; but the power was never mine.” 

Uo looked at her with a pang at his heart. All tho companions 
of that joyous royalty, in which Fortune had seemed but the slav> 
to obey his wish and to crown his desire, wore dead or lost, for¬ 
gotten or unknown to him, now; and her voico struck chords 
long unsounded and bettor left in peaeo,—awoko memories of a 
world abandoned for over, of a youth for ever gono. Tlioso Ion;: 
nights of pleasure, those dazzling eyes of women, those chiin^ 
of laughter without a care, tlio.-;o llower-smothered Clcopatrau 
revels, tboso hours of cureless joyanco that had not a thought el 
tho morrow,—how far away they soemed ! llo stood looking down 
oil her in tho sombre shadow of the wretchod staircase, his thought-* 
rathor in the pa^t than with her. Ho did not know that she loved 
him,—ho hud novor known it,—loved him so that she, the reckless 
and lawless JJohomian, would for his sake, had it been possible, 
havo led tho noblest lifo that ever woman led on oarth,—loved him 
so that, through that puror lovo hating horsolf, sho would no more, 
in tho days of hor beauty, have wooed him to her than she would 
have slain him, no more havo offered him her tenderness than sho 
would have offered him hemlock,—loved him too well ever to 
Bummou him amidst her lovers. 

“ How is it that wo have never met ?” he asked hor,—“ never 
mot until in such a placo as this and at such an horn* ? ” 

SSho smiled. She had lookod on his face many and many a time, 
unseen horsolf; sho had suffered for him in his bitterness, she had 

f ioriod in his endurance, though sho had never gone nigh hirn, but 
ad rather withdrawn horself from ovory chance of recognition. 

“ You havo never scon mo ? I havo been long dead, you know. 
“Women die when their beauty dies. Come within: I have one 
word to say to you.” 

Sho turned into a chambor somewhat lower on tho staircase, 
poor, dark, chilly, in the fceblo light of flickering candles. 

“You live hovo ? ” 

When he hod known this woman, she had commanded what she 
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would from peers and princes, who had been only too proud to bo 
Allowed the honour of ruin for lier Hake. 

fc>ko flung off hor the heavy folds of her cloak; and, ns tlio richer 
hues of the dross beneath were dimly caught in Iho faint light, 
there was something still of tko old regality which had made 
Beatrix Lennox tlio fairest name and the haughtiest queen in tko 
wholo of tho dauntless army of tlio Free Companions. 

“ No; I am not quite so bad as that yot. 1 came hero to-night 
to sco ono who is dying fast, with not a living soul to tend him.” 

“Ah! you belied tlio chanty of your heart, then r at least you 
know tho mercy of human pity still, as you know it once for me.” 

“Hush! Charity Y Muir l You do ”.*>t know what you say. 
Is repenting of a millionth part of a torrent of evil-—charity Y Tho 
1 i,m who dies thero was nuj vielim. Ye.irs ago 1 drew liiiu on till 
l.o looted away everything he owned fur my sake. I eared in> 
moro for him than for tho sands of tlio sea; but it amused mo to 
watch how far his folly would go. lie loved las wife ; 1 made him 
hafn her. llo had ambition ; I made him scolf at it. He had 
lichen; I mado him squander them for an horn's mprint of mine, 
llo had honours; I mado him trail them in the mud, like lluloigh’s 
cloak, that 1 might set my foot on them. "Well, Ihen I Hung him 
away like a faded flower, like a Ixnyi out of fashion; and 1 find 
hnn, years utter, dying in want and shame. Call mine charity : 
Call mo a murderess, xather ! ” 

Thero were no tears in h v eyes; bid there woro moro intense 
misery and remorse in tho calm words than over tears yet uttered. 

lie looked on her with inlinito ‘-ompassion. 

“ / call you nothing hai-h : you were at h*u»t my saviour.” 

Uor beautiful, dark, wild eyes ga/cd at lam with gratitude', in 
which no acceptance of the forgiveness of lierself mingl' d. 

“ Ah, Chnndos, I am hcart-sick of tho world’s babble ubout 
box’s tempting. It is v't who tempt you; it is we who blindfold 
vou ,—we who are never Butislied till wo have won your lives Co 
break them,— we who cur so you in sin and in pleasure, in license 
and in inurriago ,—we who, it wo see you at peace, think our vanity 
is at stake till wo drive pcaco away! The morale N rant of us as 
martyrs! They little know that our mockery of love destroys a 
thousand-fold more lives than it has over ble«H*d.” 

Sho spoko with passionate bitterness. He answered nothing; 
b«> felt tlio truth of nor words too well; and yet with tho thoughts 
of love thero stole on him ono fresh, ono soft memory,—that of the 
child Castalia. 

Beatrix Lennox roused herself with tho nmilo which even in its 
fulness had something of tho sorcery that nature had giveu her, 
cud that death alone could take away. 

“Forgive mol It was not to speak of theso things that I 
brought you hero. It was but to ask you, have you found yot 
who is your worst foo Y ” • 

. “ Yes; I was my own.” 

“Well, you were,—because you loved otliors better than you 
loved yourself. But that is notmy moaning. Long ago, did you 
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ever receive an anonymous letter that warned you against John 
Trevenna ? ” 

His face darkened at the name. He paused, silent for a moment. 
She gave him no time to reply, 

" li you did, I wrote it.” 

“ You ? ” 

“♦I! T dared not warn you more openly; I was in his power, 
as he had so many in his power. I knew that ho hated you 
torribly, bitterly. There was something between you he never 
pardoned. "Why was it ? What wrong had you ever done him ? ” 

‘'None: I only served him.” 

“ Ah l then it was that he could not forgivo I I knew it as 
women know many things men never dream that they even divine. 
I knew it by a thousand slight signs, a thousand half-betrayals, 
which escaped his caution and your notice, but which tola his 
secret to me. As for its root, I knew nothing. It was jealousy; 
blit whether simply of your social superiorities, or whethor com¬ 
plicated by more personal antagonism, I cannot tell. I used to 
fancy that somo woman might be the causo of tho envy. Where 
taros grow to choko the wheat, it is always our hands that sow 
them r* 

“ A woman P ” lie thought of the words that, long years before, 
had beon spoken by tho old man whom his adversity had slain. 
“There was no lovo-feud between ns; and I doubt if love over 
touohed him: ho was not one to harbour it.” 

“ An egotist can always lovo well enough to deny what ho loves 
to another, lie the causo what it will, ho hatod you,—hates still, 
I have no doubt, though the world has found out an idol and a 
celebrity in him. Ah, Heaven I what a travesty of all justice is 
that man’s success ! ” 

“ It is tho due of his intellect.” 

It was not in him to disparage tho merits or tho attainments of 
his foe. Fho looked at him with a wonder in which mingled some¬ 
thing of impatience, more of veneration. 

4 ‘ You speak woll of-your worst traitor! ” 

“ I but give him the due of his abilities: you would not, surely, 
have me do less ? ” 

“ But you know he is vour vilest enemy.” 

" Yes; he has declared himself so.” 

“ And still you give him generous words P ” 

“ Words r What aro words P If it evor camo to deeds, I might 
prove little bettor than he in bruto vengeance.” 

The animal lust, the evil leaven, which lie in tho loftiest and the 
purest forms of human nature, ready to rouse and steep themselves 
m Cain’s revenge, wore on him as ne spoke. Ho knew how this 
man’s outrage had power to move him; he know how, if vengeance 
ever came into his hand, he would have passion in its using, oeado 
whioh all the tolerance and 8elf-knowie<%e gathered from suffering 
would break like reeds, would crumble as ashes. 

She watched him still with that same blent wonder and reverence 
in her aching eyes. 
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11 Chandos, for loss than this Iscariots crime men have cursed 
their foes living and dying; and you—you still aro just to him 1 ” 

“Because the man is vile, would ycru have me sink so low 
myself as to deny him his meed of intellect, and decry Ids success, 
like a mortifiod woman who depreciates her rival P Ho is famous, 
and his intellect deserves his fame. But think mo none tho better 
that I say so. There are times when I could find it in mo, if a 
reckoning came between us, to wring life out of him as I might 
wring it out of any snake that poisoned mo.” 

There was the vibration of intense passion in tho words, though 
they were low-spoken. As tho evil influenoe of Trevenna Lid 
betrayed his youth and drawn his maulioo 1 to its ruin, so it entered 
him now and tilled him with the virus of bruto longing, and shook 
to their roots tho proud patience and tho pain-taught solf-discipline 
which he had learned in tho years of his oxilo. Thoro wero times 
when, remembering the friendship anrl tho gifts ho had lavished on 
tliia man, and remomboring tho taunts, tho mockery, the hatred, 
tho injury with which ho had in turn boon requited, no could have* 
gone back to tho old barbario weapons, and dealt with tho traitor 
hand to hand, blow for blow. 

Tho vonom of envy could never outer him; but ho would havo 
been more than human if, through tlieso many years of loss, and 
weariness, and divorce from all he had or.co lovod and owned, the 
triumphant passage of tho man who would hut for his aid have 
hoen obscured in a debtor's prison, tho plaudits that tho world 
bostowed on the man whom ho know baso os uny assassin who 
slow what had saved and succoured him, had not possessed mi 
exceeding bittornoss for him,—had not sickonod him oftentimes of 
all hope or boliof in justico, earthly or divine. Once Trevor.im 
had hoped to wreck his genius as well as liis poaco, bis intellect as 
well as his fortuno, his soul os woll as his boauty and his heritage. 
Once Trovonna had loved to think that his well-planned murder 
would kill in its victim all higher instincts, all likeness of honour, 
and all purity of conscience: it was possible that, oven at tho eml, 
his wish might find fruition,—that, undor tho woight of accumu¬ 
lated wrongs, long-chained passions and long-stained ondurunco 
might give way and find thoir fall in dealing retribution, which, 
just in its chastisement, would still be tho forbidden justice of 
some involuntary and avenging crime. Some thought of this 
passed over tho mind of tho world-worn and reckless Bohemian 
who gazed at him. Sho stoopod forward eagerly, and, in tho 
yellow shadows, tho softened emotion that was upon it lent tho 
fairness of other years to her face. 

“ Chandos, whatever he be, ho is beneath you. An evil impulse 
wrung from you is moro than all his baseness is worth. Ho has 
robbed you, X believe, of much: bnt his worst robbery will bo if 
over he wrench from you your better, your nobler nature/* 

An impatient sigh escaped him. 

“That is to speak idly. I am no better than other men; and I 
am no dexni-goa, to rise above all natural passions and see evil 
triumph unmoved.' It were a poor, paltry vanity to point at his 
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successes an cl tell men they were unjust because the winner of 
them was my foe. Ho is famous; lot them make him so. But not 
the less, if ever the power of chastisement come into my hands, 
shall I hold the widest as his duo. Bobbed me, you say ? Yes, I 
believo now that half my ruin was robbory, or little bettor; but 
the theft was wisely to windward of the law. If ho thioved from 
m#, there was no proof of it.” 

She shook her head. 

“ He was too keen, too prudent, too wise. Devour your sub¬ 
stance I know that he did; but he would have over been mindful 
of Biblo precedent, and would only have taken your inheritance 
by porsuading you to disinherit yourself for some pottago of 
pleasure or of indolence. Men who break laws are, at their best, 
but half knavo, half fool: ho is too able to be numbered among 
them.” 

“Doubtless! tho world’s greatest ’ criminals are those wha 
never stand in ft dock,” ho answered her, as his mind went buck 
to the story of tho blind Hebrew. “There is a man horo, a Jew. 
whoso history tolls that: he rejects all assistance, almost ail 
sympathy; but ho merits both. Will you see him, if it bo 
possible ? ” 

“Surely,—for you. A blind Jow? I havo noticed him as I 
passed; but I am no fit missionary of consolation to any living 
thing ! I, Beatrix Lennox! ” 

“ Well, you,” lio said, gently,—“ you are here on an errand of 
morcy to-night.” 

She flashed on him a glanco almost fierce, had it not been so 
melancholy. 

“Grand' clios,! I am hero bccauso ono whom I murdored lion 
dying, without a creaturo to tond his death-bod. A noblo mission, 
truly! All, Ciiandos, I am not ono of those misorablo craven** 
.who, Laving given all tlio llower of their years to the working of 
evil, buy .* cheap virtuo back by insulting a God thoy disbelioY'.a 
in ovor their revels, with tho offer of the few tamo, barron, uu- 
tompted years thoy have loft them I That is a wretched travesty, 
a terriblo blasphemy ; do not think I stoop to it. And yot you-- 
you who know human nature so well, and are so gentlo to it, 
though it basoly abandoned you—you, .who havo the heart of a 
poet and the toloranco of a philosopher—will believe mo when I 
tell you that there are times when 1 hato myself more utterly than 
any ever hated mo, justly though they hud causo? You will 
know that thore may be so vast an evil in us, and yot that there 
may linger some conscience?” Her words swept on, without 
waiting for answer. “You never knew my story. None will ever 
know it, —as it was. I was sold into marriage, almost in child¬ 
hood, as slavo-girls are sold to a harem. Well, if I hated my 
bondage as they hate theirs, whero was the wonder ? where wai 
tho sin ? But that matters nothing. % Those who err can always 
find apology of their error; I wall be no such coward. Still, it 
was through this that John Trovenna had his hold on me* My 
husband”—her dark, imperial face still flushed and tho long 
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hazel oyes fitill Hashed at the words— 1 “ held his wife’s charms only 
us his property, to turn to such account ns ho would. Ho was 
vory poor, very extravagant, lie found that rich men, lushioimhlo 
men, admiring mo, gave horses and carriages, oml venison, nml 
game, and dinners, and invitations to groat houses, and anything 
and everything, and would play on in our drawing-rooms at 
whi.st nnd billiards till the stakes and tho bets rose to thousands 
and tons of thousands. "You can guess tho rent. X was his decoy- 
bird. What a school of ehuinuh'ssiicbs for a girl not twenty ! llow 
1 loathed it! how I loathed it!-—only tho mom because it was 
glossed over with fashion. Well, Trovenna had immense sway 
over Uolonol Lennox; he had it over everv one, when lie eared to 
attain it. llo saw my hutrod of tho part 1 was driven to play ; ho 
contrived to lighten it. llo novel- hinted any love; it served to 
give mo contidonco in him ; ho was tho only man who never spoke 
td it to mo, never so much as whispered a thought- of it. Ho 
larnod my gratitudo by freeing iu«« troiu my hushuud'a persecu¬ 
tion; but ho mado mo understand that, in return, I must, servo 
him by acquainting him with all tho embarrassments, all tho 
weaknesses, of tho innumerable men about mo. J was glad to 
comply: tho terms seemed light, and, mind you, th<*y were only 
tacitly ollbrod. 1 bought my iioedem by being lus tool. I did 
not know 1 did harm then : I have believed, since, that I did more 
tlian when 1 allured them by my coquetries that my husband 
night win thoir gold at po*»l or et cauls. That wus how 1 came 
into Trevonua’s power; that wm why I dated not wiito mom 
openly to you of a hatred I had jatliomed, though ho hud never 
uttered it, Foigivo mo, « handos, ’t you can, for so much weak¬ 
ness so much Hollishnoss! ” 

Ho hud listened, absorbed in tho history sho told, in the dmk. 
and cruel pressure which had been upon one. whom tho world had 
held so lieaitlcss, *o reckless, so wayward, so dazzling . ho sturted 
ut tho lust words liko one whoso dream is broken. 

“Forgive ! I have nothing to forgive. 1 hud no claim that you 
should caro for my friends or my foes. And this was tho way ho 
gained his power ! My Hod! is it possible-” 

He did uot oml his woids ; tho thought swept past him, extra- 
\agant and vague, were tho taskmaster of lioatnx Lennox and 
the taskmaster of tho (Castilian Jow ono and tlm same? fc>ho 
looked up; sho saw his faco darken; bIio lieard his breath catch 
as, for tho first time, tho possibility that his enemy was tho tyrant 
whoso hand had lain so heavy on tlio Hebrew', Hashed on him. 

“ What is it ?” 

“ "Your words Xiavo brought a strango fancy to rne; that is all. 
A groundless ono, porhaps, yet ono 1 must follow.” 

fc'he rose; and her deop, sad oyes dwelt on him with a love that 
fho had never let him road,—sho in whoso hands lovo had been 
but a net and a snaro. # 

“ Follow it, then, and God speed you! It is of your enemy, of 
tty bondmasterP ” 

Ho bent his head in silence. Thoughts had rushed in on him 
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with eo sudden and so passionate a force that to frame them to 
words*was impossible; they* were baseless and shapeless as a 
dream, but they came with an irresistible might of conviction. 
Ho waited a moment, with the mechanical instinct of courtesy. 

“ Can I not aid you P The dying man whom you spoke of, can 
I do nothing'for him ? 99 

She gave a gesture of dissent, almost savage,—if the softness of 
her inalienable grace could have ever let her be so. 

“Why always think of others instead of yourself? You had 
never been ruined but for that sublime folly ! No; you can do 
nothing for him. He will be dead by the dawn. I killed him. 
I never cared for him; but I do care that you should not look on 
my work. It has been thoroughly done: no woman ever wrecks 
by halves.” 

Thoro was in the half-ironic, half-scornful calmness of the words 
a griof deeper than lies in any abandonment of sorrow. He 
stooped over hor an instant, touched, and forgetting his own 
thoughts .in hers. 

“ I do not say, Feel no remorse; for that were to say, Deny tko 
truest of your instincts. But you wore cruelly wronged, cruelly 
driven. Thoro is much nobility still, where so much tendering 
lingers. Farowoll: we shall meet again P” 

She looked at him with that long, lingering look that had so 
hopoless a melancholy. 

“ Ah 1 I do not know. Death will bo hero to-night; perhaps ho 
will bo gentle and generous for onco, and tako mo with him,—at 
least, if his promised sloop have no awakoning. There is the fear, 
—tho old Hamlet-fear, never set at rest oither way!” 

Ho left hor; and she loaned awhilo against the bare table, hor 
hands clenched m tho still rich massos of hor hair, her lips pressed 
in a close weary lino, hor eyos filling slowly with tears. 

“ Ah!” sho mu8od, in the aching of her hoart, “have nine- 
tenths of ua ovor any real chance to be tho best we might ? If » 
had lived for him, if he had evor loved me, or ono like him 
no woman would have boon truer, gentler, purer, stronger to sen* 
him, or more utterly undor his law and at his feet, than.I! ” 

He loft her, and went again upward to tho Hebrew’s chamber 
A Btrango instinct of vengeance, a sudden impulso of belief, urge* 
him on. Though no hint had beon dropped that the Jew’s tyran 
was tho enemy of his own life, a conviction strong as knowledgi 
had centred in him that the man spoken of was John Trovemm 
He thrust tho door open hurriedly, and entered; tho little lam] 
still burned dully there, but the blind Israelito and the dog wer 
both gono. Standing alono in tho desolation of the narrow 
chamber, he could almost have believed that the tale he ha 
heard had been a dream of the night, and tho antique form <■ 
the old man but ono of its sleep-boro phantoms. There had passe 
but tho spaco which ho had spent wiih Beatrix Lennox since b 
had been told the reoital: yot either answer was purposely denic 
, to his questions, or tho refuge the Jew had sought amidst tl 
people of his nation was too secret to be unearthed, for no searc 
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and no inquiry brought a traco of him; ho was lost, with tho 
vague outline of his history left unfilled, lost in tho. wide Wilder¬ 
ness of a largo city’s nameless poverty. 

With its memory upon him, Chandos wont out into tho groy, 
subdued light of tho now-breaking dawn; tho thoughts which had 
moved him had stirred depths which tiino had long sealed. For 
many years he had striven to put from him tho remembrance alike 
of his wrongs and of his losses; ho had beliovcd tho first to Im) 
beyond avenging, as tho latter were beyond redemption; ho had 
striven to live only tho imporsonal lifo of tho thinker, of ,Jho 
scholar, to leave behind him aliko tho unnerving weight of regret 
and the baneful indulgenco of a vain f uspicion. Hut here the 
things of those dead days had rison and forced themselves on him; 
to his mind came what uiJtil thou had not louchod him,—tho belief 
that his foo had dealt him wider treachory thau tho more treachery 
of friendship,—that Trovouna had done more than leave him 
unwarned in a dangerous downwaid course, but had robbed him 
and tropanned him undor tho smooth surface of fair and' honest 
service. The utter oxtiavaganco aud hcodWsnoss of hiB joyous 
reign had loft him no title to accuse anotbor of causing any snare 
of the destruction which followod on it; und the organisation of his 
mind was ono to which such an accusation could but very slowly, 
and only!)* sheer certainty, suggest itself. Yet now, looking back¬ 
ward to innumerable memories, ho behoved that, in tho pale of tho 
law, his traitor laid been as guilty of embezzlement jus any within the 
law’s arraignment; ho believed that his antagonist hud tempted, 
blinded, robbed, and betrayed him on a sot and merciless scheme. 

Recalling the points of the Sjmin^i Jew’s relation, slight und 
nameless as tho recital had boon m much, something that was near 
the actual truth caino beioro hi$ thoughts, lie remembered how 
heavily tho cluims of a mouey-lendor's house had pressed on him 
for obligations in his own namo, and for those wlioro his nawo had 
been lent to others. If his foo and tho JLiebrow’s tyraut were one, 
how vast a network of intrigue aud fraud might thero not havo 
been wound about him! Id was but imagination, it wus but 
analogy and possibility, that suggested themselves vaguoly to 
him: yet thoy fastened there, and an instinct for tho ‘‘wild 
justice ” of revenge woko with it, passionate aud unsparing. To 
ding his foo down and hold him in a death-gripe, as tho bound pulls 
down tho boar, was a longing as intonso upon him in its dominion 
as it was on David of Israel, when fho treachory of men and the 
triumph of evil-doers broke asunder his faith and wrung the lire 
of imprecation from his lips. 

Ashe looked back on all he had suffered, all ho had lost, all ho 
had scon die out from him for ever, und all that for over had for¬ 
saken him-, he felt the black blood of tho old murderous instinct 
latent in all human hearts rise and bum in him: utterly foreign to 
his nature, once grafted, it took the deadlier hold. 

.‘*0 God!” he said, half aloud, in his clenchod teeth, mb he 
passed tho ontrauco of the miserahk* house, “ shall his crimes never 
find him out f r 
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Thoso crimes had given his betrayer a long immunity, thoy had 
given him a lifotimo of success; thoy had given him riches and 
favour and the fruition of ripe ambitions; they had given him tho 
desire of his heart and tho laurels of tho world:—would tho timo 
eVer come when they should bo quoted against him and strip him 
baro in tho sight of tho pcoplo Y Tho bitterness of unbelie f, tho 
woariness of dosolation, fell on Chandos as tho doubt pursued him. 
Ho had cleaved to honour for its own sake, and had loved and 
servod moil, asking no recomponso; and ho romained without 
reward. Pursuing fraud, and tyranny, and tho wisdom of self- 
love, and tho tortuous routes of unscrupulous sagacity, his enemy 
prosporod in tho sight of tho world, and put his hand to nothin,' 
that over failed him. There was a pitiless, cold, mocking sarcasm 
in tho contrast, which left tho problem of human existenco dark as 
night in its mystory, which shook and loosened tho ono sheet- 
anchor of his life,—his loyalty to truth for truth’s own sake. 

Tho heart-sickness of Pilate’s doubt was on him; and ho asked 
in his soul, “ What is truth ?” 

As ho passed out into tho narrow-arched doorway, somo youn^ 
rovollors rcolod past him,—handsome, dissoluto, titled youths, who 
had boon flinging themsolvos in tho air in tho mad dances till tho 
dawn, at a ball of tho people, dressed as Piorrots and Arlequius. 
Thoy woro going now to their waiting carriages, talking and 
laughing, whilo tho sound of their voicos echoed through thu 
stillness of tho breaking day in disjointed sentences. 

“ Castalia 1 Beau nom / Selling lilies with a faco liko a Titian * 
—liow poetic!” 

“ Very. But somobody, apparently, had loft her to tho very 
dull proso of wanting her bread,—a common colophon to on 
idyls!” 

“Wandering with a few flowors; and Villcroy could neither 
tempt, her nor trap her! llo must havo been very bite / Ur 
sho-” 

“ A Pythonoss. Ho is terribly soro on tho subject. Pardieu t I 
wish wo hud her here! Women grow dreadfully ugly.” 

Thoy hud passed, almost oro tho souse of tho words hud Toachod 
his ear and pierced tho depths of his thoughts: involuntarily ho 
paused whoro lio stood in tho entrance. 

“Castalia!” 

lie murmurod tho namo with a pang: tho indefinite words no 
had hoard suggested so torriblo a fate for her; and his hoart went 
out to hor in an infinite tenderness,—that beautiful child, bril¬ 
liant as any passion-flower, desolato as any stricken fawn !” . 

“Who is she P” . b / 

Boatrix Lennox, standing unseen, near him, hoard alike tb< 
revollers* worths and his echo of the name. 

• • Ho started ahd turned to her. 

“ Sho whom thoy spoke of ? I do not know; at least, I hope tt 
Heaven I do not! * . 

“ But the ono who is in your thoughts ? ” , 

She, who loved him, had caught tho softness of hia voice ana w 
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eager droad as ho had repeated the name that had suddenly floated 
to his ear in tho depths-of Paris. He paused a moment; thon ho 
answered her 

“ You have a woman’s heart; if it can feel pity, know it for her. 
Sho is namcloss, motherless, friendless; and 1 could only—as a 
harsh mercy, yet tho best loft to mo—leave her.” 

Her face grew paler; her lips sot slightly. 

You lovod hor, Chandos ? ’ 

An impatient sigh escaped him. 

“ No 1 at least those follies are dead with my youth. If wo had 
met earlier-” 

“Love is not dead in you; it will r rivo,” sho said, simply. 
“ Tell ino of hor.” 

“Thoro is nothing to toll. Her parentage is unknown; him 
lives boiow Yallombrosa, und has but this one namo,—Custaliu. 
Sho will havo tho beauty and tho genius of a Curiuno; und 
sho lies under tho bau of illegitimacy, with no huvon except u 
convent.” 

“ But if sho bo tho one of whom tlioso youths spoko ? Tho narno 
is rare.” 

“ Hush! do not hint it! If harm roach her, I shall fool myself 
guilty of her futo,” 

“ What, then? You only forsook her whon you had wearied of 
hor?” 

“No; you mi.si.iko me. No man could weary of that. exquisite 
life; and it is us soillons a3 it is fa r. I meant but this 1 beliuto 
her young heart was though no lovo-words parsed between 
us; and I havo doubted scmeLiinorf if my tardy mercy wore not a 
cold und brutal cruelty. Becauso passion has no pluco in my own 
life, I forgot that regret could havo any place in hers.” 

IIo spoko gravely, and hi** inomory wandered from bis listcm t* 
away to that summer eyo when some touch of tho old soft fully 
had como back on him ns his lips hud mot Custulia’s,—away to tlm 
hours whon the lustrous eloquonco of hor beaming oyes had re¬ 
flected his thoughts, ahnost ore they had been littered, in that pure 
and perfect sympathy without which love is but a toy of tho bcdbos, 
a plaything of the passions. * . 

Beatrix Lonnox looked at him long in silonro. 

“ Sho m dear to you P” 

“If I let hor bo so, it would bQ„tho sure signal for her loss to 
mo.” 

Thon bending his head to her in farowoll, ho went out into tho 
dawu alono. 

Beatrix Lennox stood in tho dark and narrow ontrance, watching 
him as he passed away in tho twilight of the dawn, through whioh 
the vollow flicker of tho strcot-lighta was burning dully. Her 
black robes fell about her like tho lacos of tho Spanish women; her* 
face was very polo, for theit) was no bloom of art on its cheeks to¬ 
night, and her largo oyea wore suffused with tears over the dark¬ 
less of their hazel gleam. There was beauty still in her,—the 
beauty of an autumn evening, that has the faded sadness of dead 
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hopes, and the tempest-clouds of past storms on its pale sunless 
skies and on the red fire of its fallen leaves. 

“Ho loves her, or ho will love, 0 sho murmured, in her solitude. 
“ I will seek out this child, and see if she. be worthy of him. Ah i 
no woman will be that! A great man’s life lies higher than aw 
love, loftier than our reaoh.” 


* 

A few hours later, in the writing-cabinet of her Roman villa, a 
famous diplomatist sat,—one who wovo her fine note around all 
the body politic of the Continent, who schemed far away with 
Eastern questions and Western complications, who had her hand 
in Austria, her eyes on Syria, hor whisper in the Yatican, her 
Bcoptre in the Tuilories, her allies among the Monsignori, her koyu 
to all the bureaux secrets, her subtle, vivacious, deleterious, danger¬ 
ous power everywhere. 

Sho was a terrible power to hor foes, a priceless power to her 
party. Those brilliant falcon eyes would piorco what a phalanx of 
ministers could not overcome; that unrivalled silver wit could 
consummato what conferences and coalitions failod to compass ; 
that magical feminine subtlety could dupo, and mask, and not, and 
seduce, and wind, and unravel, and give a poison-drop of treachery 
in a crystal-clear sweetmeat of frankness and compliment, and join 
with both sides at once, and glido unharmed away, compromised 
with neither, as no malo state-craft ever yet could do. The only 
mistako she made was that sho thought tno growth of tho nations 
was to be pruned by an enamelled paper-knife, and tho people 
that wero struggling for. liberty as drowning men for air, were to 
bo bound help loss by tho strings of Foreign Portfolios. But the 
error was not only hers; male state-craft has made it for ages. 

Now it was of an idle thing she was speaking. One of her 
attendants stood before her, a slight, pale#velvet-voiced Oreok, 
long in her service, and skilled in many tongues and many way*. 
He was reciting, with his iingor on a little note-book, the heads of 
some trifling researches,—very trifling he thought them, he who 
was accustomed to bo a great lady’s political mouchard. 

“Still wandering; close on Venotia; will soon want food; takes 
no alms; left Vallombrosa two months ago; is known only by the 
name of Oastalia; parentage unknown; reared by the charity of 
tho Church; supposed by tho peasants to have lied to a stranger 
who spent the spring there in a villegiatura. That is all, madame." 

Sho listonod, then beat hor jewelled fingers a little impatiently. 

“That is not like your training,—to bring me an mi finished 
sketch.” 

“ There is nothing to be learned, madame.” 

The amused scorn of his mistress’s eyes flashed lightly over hi®* 

“ If a thing is on the surface, a blind man can feel it. Go; and 
tell me when you come back both the name of this stranger aud 
the namo of hor mother.” 

“ It is impossible, madame.” 
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She gave a sign of her hand in dismissal. 

“ Tou must make impossibilities possible if you romain with me." 

The voice was perfectly gentlo, but infloxiblo. llor sorvont 
bowed and withdrew. 

“ I will know what sho is to him,” murmured H61oiao do la 
Vivarol. 

The fair politician had not forgotten her oath. 

Two weola later, tho Greek, who dared not reappear with his 
mission unaccomplished; sent his mistress, with profound apology 
fur continued failure, a trifle that, by inflnite patieuco and xnuen 
difficulty, had been procured, with ponitent confession of its theft, 
from a contadina of Fontano Amoroso -a trifle that had been 
tukon from the dead, and secreted rather from superstitious belief 
in its holy power than from its value. It was n little, worn, thin, 
silver relic-case: on it was feebly scratched, by some unskilful 
hand, a name,—“ Valeria Lull?..” 


criAPTEn vnr. 

“RECORD OXE LOST SOUL MORE." 

In his atelier, early in thb next day, an artist stood painting. 
Tho garden was vciy tranquil below; and tho light within Bhono 
on casts, antiques, bronzes, old armour, old cabinets, and half- 
completed sketches, all an artist’s picturesque lumber, llo had a 
fair fame, and, though not rich, could live in ease. Ilo did not 
care for tho gay Bohemianism of his brothron ; ho had never doim 
so. A sensitive, imaginative man,—poot ns well as painter,—of 
vivid feeling and secluded habits, ho preferred solitudo, and made 
companions of his own creations. Ilo stood boforo ono now, 
lovingly touching and retouching it,—a man with a rich Spaniuh 
beauty that would have been very noblo, but for a look of wavering 
indecision and a startled, timorous, appealing glance too often in 
his eyes. 

It was not there now; ho was smiling down on his picturo with 
a blissful content in its proiniso. It had tho pure, clear, cool 
colour of the French school, with tho luxuriance of an overflowing 
fancy less strictly educated, moro abundantly loosened, than 
theirs; it was intensely idealic, far from all realism, withal volup¬ 
tuous, yet never sensual. The type of his nature might bo found 
in $o picture; it was high, but it had scarcely strength enough 
in it to bo the highest. Still, it was of a rare talent, a rare poetry, 
and he might well look on it contented; ho only turned from it to 
smile more fondly even still in the face of a young girl who loaned 
her hands on his shoulder to look at it with him,—a girl with tho 
glow in her laughing loveliness that was in the warm autumnal 
.sunlight without, the loveliness rich and full of grace of a Spaniard 
of Mexico. 

u You are happy, Agostino, with it and with me ?** 
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“ Mi querida / you and it give me all of happiness 1 cvei 
know.” 

As he stood before his picturo, in the peace of tho early day, th a 
door opened, a light quick step trod on the oak floor. 

“Ah, cher Agostino ! how go tho world and tho pictures P 
You and La Scftora are a study for ono ! ” 

The painter started, with a sudden shiver that ran through all 
his limbs; a deadly pallor came under the warm olive tint of hfs 
cheek; he stood silent, like a stricken man. The Spanish girl, 
who had hurriedly moved from his embrace, with a blush over her 
face', did not soe his agitation; she was looking shyly and in 
wonder at tho stranger who entered so unceremoniously on their 
solitude. 

. “ Haven’t seon you for some timo, my good Agostino,” pursued 
Trovenna, walking straight up towards the easel, without taking 
the trouble to remove his hat from over his oyes or his cigar from 
botweon his lips. “ What aro you doing hero ?—anything pretty ? 
Queer thing, Art, to bo sure! Novor did understand it,—never 
should. Lot mo soo: a young lady without any drapery,—unless 
sonio ivy on her hair can be construed into a concession to society on 
that head,—and a gonoral atmosphere about her of moist leaves and 
hazy uncomfortablonoss. Now you’ve ‘idealised’ her into some¬ 
thing, I’ll bo bound, and will give hor some sonorous Hellenic 
title, oh? That’s always tho way. An artist gives his porter’s 
daughter flvo francs and a kiss to sit to him, dressos her up with 
eofne two-sous bunches of primroses from the Marche des Hours, 
paints hor whilo they smoko bad tobacco and chatter argot together, 
aud calls lior tho Genius of tho Spring, or somotliing as crack-jaw 
Straightway tht connoisseurs and critics go mad: it’s an * artistic 
foreshadowing nf the divine in woman; * or it’s an 1 idcalic repre¬ 
sentation of tho morning of lifo and tho budding renaissance of the 
earth;’ or it’s a ‘fusion of many lights into ono harmonious 
Wholo ; ’ or it’s somo other art-jargon as nonsensical. And if you 
talk the trash, and staro at the nude ‘ Genius,’ it’s all right; but 
if you can’t talk tho trash, and like to look at the livo grisetto 
dancing a rigolboche , it’s all wrong, aud you’re ‘ such a coarse 
fellow! * That’s why I don’t like Art; eho’s such a humbug. 

‘ Idealism! ’ Why, it’s only Realism washed out and vamped up 
with a little glossing, a3 the raw-boned, yellow-skinned ballet- 
hacks are dressed up in paint and spangles and gossamer petticoats 
and sot floating about as fairies. ‘ Idealism!’—that’s tho science 
of sooiug things as they aren’t; that’s all.” 

With which Trevenna, with his glass in his eye and his cigar in his 
tooth, completed his lecture on Art, hitting truth in tho bull’s eye, 
as ho commonly did, refreshing tho Hudibrastic vein in him for nis 
compulsory hypocrisies by a sparring-match with other people's 
humbugs. Ho lied because everybody lied, because it was politic, 
booauso it was nocossary, because it was erne of the weapons that cut 
a way up tho steep and solid granite of national vanity and social* 
conventionalities; but the man himself was too jovially cynical (if 
such on antithesis may be usod) not to bo naturally candid. He 
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would novor havo had for his criino tho timorous conventional 
Ciceronian euphemism of Vixerunt; h<- would lmvo como out from 
tho Tullianuiii and told tho pooplo, with a laugh, that he’d killed 
Tjontulus and the whole of that cursed sot, because thoy wore 
horribly in tho way and woro altogether a bad lot. llo held his 
secret cards closer than any man living; but all tho sumo ho never 
pandered with his actions under specious names to himself, and ho 
had by naturo the “cynical frunkucss” of Sulla. Indeed, this 
would sometimes break out of him, and clouvo tho dull air of 
English politics with a rush that niado its solemn respectabilities 
aghast,—though the mischief happened seldom, as Trovonna, like 
Jove, held his lightning in sure command, and was, moreover, tho 
last man in tho unnerve to risk an Icarus flight. 

Meanwhilo, as tho groat popular leader uttered his diatribe 
against Art, tho painter had remained silent and passive, like a 
sluvo boibro his taskmaster. Tho girl had left, them at a imir- 
muredword in Spanish fiom him, a; d thoy stood alone. Trovonna 
dropped himself into tho painting-chair with his easy familiarity. 

“You uro not lively company, elur Agostino, nor yet a wel¬ 
coming host,” ho resumed. “ I)idu’t expect to see me, ( dare say Y 
L liuvon’t much time to run about atelieis ; still, as I was staying 
at tho Court, I thought l‘d give you a look. So you’ve inuiricd, 
till" Very pretty creature, too, J daresay, for men who under¬ 
stand that st ylo of *hing; myself, I’m a bettor judge of a tmintta- 
I'liibv than of a mistress. Alarm d, eh? You know what Jlacou 
says about murriagu and hostages -o lurtimo, don’t, you l"” 

Tho urtmt'a dry lips onemd without words; liis oyclids were 
i.iised for u moment, wbh a. piteou >, hunted misery beneath them ; 
lie know tho meaning of tho question put to him. 

“Don’t know voiy well what Jhieon meant, myself,” pursued 
Trovonna, boating a careless tattoo with tho muLl-stick. “ Wives 
and brats aro hostages most men would bo uncommonly glad to 
leave unredeemed, 1 fancy,—goods they wouldn’t want to take out 
of pawn in a hurry, if they unco got rid of ’em. Ho you’ve married ? 
Well, Tvo no objection to that, if non seo any fun in it: I shouldn’t. 
You’vo learned ouo piece of wisdom : you novor try dodging now. 
Quito right. Wherever you might go, 1 should know it.” 

Tho man who stood beforo him, like a slave whom tho blood¬ 
hounds have run down and brought back to their bondage, shud- 
d* red as ho heard. 

“Oh, God!” ho murmured, “can you not Rpa.ro mo yet? I 
-»m so nameless a tiling in tho world’s sight, bosido you I You 
lmvo such vast schemes, such vast ambitions, so wide a reputo, so 
broad a field: can you never forgot mo, and let mo go ? ” 

“ Cher Agostino,” returned tho llight Honourable Membor, 
“you are illogical. A thing may bo insignificant, but it may bo 
wanted. A pawn may, before now, havo turned the scale of a 
champion game of chess. #Tnko caro of tho trifles, and tho big 
events will take caro of thomsclycs. That’s my ipotto; though, of 
course, you don’t understand this, seeing that your trade in life in 
to scatter broad splashes of colour and loavo fancy to fill ’em up,— 
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to paint a beetle’s back as if the universe hung in the pi*. 
Raphaelism, and to trust to Providenoe that your daub of orange 
looks like a sunset,—to make believe, in a word, with a little pot 
of oil and a little heap of coloured earths, just for all the world as 
children play at sand-building, in the very oddest employment 
that ever a fantastic devil set the wits a man after ! You are 
unpractical, that’s a matter of course; but you are more:—you are 
dosperately ungrateful!” 

A quivor of passion shook tho artist’s frame; the scarlet flood 
flushed the olive of his delicate cheek; he recoiled and rebelled 
agdinst the tyranny that sot its iron heel upon his neck, as years 
before the beautiful lad, whom the old Hebrew loved, had done so 
in the gloomy city den. 

“Ungrateful! Are men grateful whose very life is not their 
own? Are men grateful wno hourly draw their breath os a 
bcouxged dog’s? Aro men grateful who from their boyhood up¬ 
ward have had their whole future held in hostage as chastisement 
for one poverty-sown sin ?—grateful for having their spirits broken, 
their souls accursed, their hearts fettered, their steps dogged, their 
sleep haunted, their manhood ruined ? If they are grateful, so am 
I; not else.” 

Trevenna laughed good-humourodly. 

“My good fellow, I always told you you ought to go on the 
stage: you’d make your fortune there. Such a speech as that, 
now,—all a l'improviste , too,-—would bring down any house. 
Decidedly vou’vo histrionic talents, Agostino; you’d bo a second 
Talma. All your Taving set apart, however (and you’re not good 
at elocution, trcs-cher; who can ‘fetter’ hearts? who can ‘break’ 
spirits ? It sounds just like some doggerel for a valentine), you 
are ungrateful. I might have sent you to the hulks, and didn’t. 
My young Jew, you ought to bo immeasurably my debtor.” 

He spoke quite pleasantly, beating a rataplan with the tnahl- 
dtick, and sitting crosswise on tho painting-chair. He was nover 
out of temper, and some there wero who learned to dread that 
bright, Bunny, insolent, mirthful good humour as they never 
dreaded the most fiery or the most sullen furies of other men. 
Even in the political arena, opponents had been taught that there 
was a fetal power in that cloudless and racy good temper, which 
never opened tho slightest aperture for attack, but yet caught them 
so often and so terribly on the hip. 

“Yory ungrateful you are, my would-be Rubens,” resumed 
Trevenna. “ Only think! Here is a man who committed a 
downright felony, whom I could have put in a convict’s chains 
any day I liked, and I did nothing to him but let him grow up, 
and turn artist, and live in the pleasantest city in the world, end 
marry when he fancied the folly, and do all he liked in the way 
he liked best; and he can’t see that he owes me anything! Oh, 
the corruption of tho human heart I” *» 

With whioh Trevenna, having addressed the exposition to the 
Dryad on tho easel, dealt her a little blow with the mahl-stiok, ana 
mode a long, oruel blur across the still moist paint of her beautiful 
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gravely-smiling mouth, that it hod cost the painter 60 many hours, 
so many days, of loving labour to perfect. 

Agostino gave on involuntary cry of anguish. IIo could havo 
borne iron blows rained down cn nis own head liko hail, bottor 
than he could bear that ruin of his work, that outrage to his 
durling. 

“I do it in the interest of morality; sho’s too pretty and too 
sensual/’ laughed Troyenna. os ho drew the instrument of torture 
down over tho delicate brow and the long flowing tresses, making 
a blurred, blotted, boaton mass whoro tho thing of beauty lud 
glowed on tho canvas. lie would not havo thought of it. but'that 
tho gleam of fear in his victim’s eyos, ar tho stick had accidentally 
slanted towards tho oasol, had iirut told him tl»o ruin ho might 
make. To tormont was a mischief and a merriment that ho never 
could resist, strong as his self-control was in other things. 

It was the one last straw that broko tho long-sutroring camel’s 
back. With a cry as though some murdoror’s knife wi re at his 
own throat, the painter sprang forward and caught liis tyrant’s 
arm, wrenching tno muhl-stick away, though not. until it was too 
lato to save his Dryad, not until the ruthless cruelty hail done its 
pleasuro of destruction. 

“Merciful God!” ho cried, passionately, “are you devil, not 
man? Sato yourself in ray wretchoilnosH; but, for pity’s sake, 
spare my works, iho only treasuro and redemption of my weak, 
worthless, accursed life!” 

Trovonna ehruggod his shouldeis, knocking his cigar-ash off 
against tho marvellous dearness of limpid, bubbling, prismatic, 
sunlit water at the Dryad’s feet, that hail mado ono of tho chief 
beauties and wonders of tho picture. 

“ Agostino, Ion enfant, you should go on tho stago. You speak 
in strophos, and 6 ay ‘good-day’ to anybody liko an Orestes seeing 
the Furies I It must bo very exhausting to keep up that perpetual 
molo-dramatio height. Try life in shirt-sleevos and slippors; it’s 
as pleasant again as life in tho tragic toga. Bo logical. What’s 
to prevent my slashing that picture across, right and left, with my 
pen-knife, if I like ? Not you. You think your lifo ‘ weak and 
worthless;' far be it from mo to ilisagroo with you; but what you 
think you ‘ redeem’ it in by paintings young ladies au naturcl from 
immoral models, putting somo wood on their head and a pond at 
thoir feot, and calling it ‘ idealism,’ I can’t see: that’s beyond mo. 
However, I’m not an idealist: perhaps that’s why.” 

With which ho swayed himself back in the painting-choir, and 
prodded tho picture aU over with his cigar, leaving little blots of 
ash and sparks of tiro on each spot. Martin and Gustave D016 are 
mere novices in the art of inventing tortures, besido the ingenuity 
of Trevonna’s laughing humour. 

The man he lectured thus stood silent by, paralysed, and quivering 
with an anguish that trembled in him from head to foot. Agostino 
. had not changed; the yielding, timorous, sensitive nature, blending 
a vivid imagination with a woman’s susceptibility to fear, was 
unaltered in him, and laid him utterly at the mercy of every 
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stronger temperament and sterner will, even when he was most 
roused to the evanescent fire of a futile rebellion. 

“ Oh, Heaven!” ho moaned, passionately, “I thought you had 
forgotten me! I thought you had wearied of my misery, and would 
loave me in a little peace 1 You are so rich, so famous, so success¬ 
ful ; you have had so many victims groater far than I; you stand 
so high in the world’s sight. Can you never let one so poor and 
powerless as I go free P” 

“ Poor and powerless is a figure,” said Trevenna, with a gesture 
of Ins cigar. “You vrill uso such exaggerated language; your 
beggarly little nation always did, calling themselves the chosen of 
Heaven, when they were the dirtiest little lot of thieves going, and 
declaring now that they’re waiting for their Messiah, while they’re 
buying our old clothes, picking up our rags, and lying au ylaUir 
in our police-courts! You aren’t poor, c her Agostino, for a 
painter; and you’re really doing woll. Paris talks of your pic¬ 
tures, and tho court likes your young ladies in ivy and nothing 
else. You’ro prosperous,—on my word, you are; but don’t flatter 
yoursolf I shall over forgot you. I don’t forget I ” 

Ho sent a pulf of smoko into tho air with those three words; 
in thorn ho embodied tho wholo of his career, tho koy-noto of 
his character, tho pith and essenco at onco of his success and of his 
pitilessiioss. 

A heavy, struggling sigh burst from nis listonor as he heard; it 
was the self-same contest that had taken place years previous in tho 
lamp-lit den of tho bill-discounting offices, tho contest between 
weakness that suffered mortally, and power that unsparingly 
enjoyod. Tho torriblo bondage had enclosed Agostiuo’s whtv 
life; he felt at times that it would pursue him OYon beyond tho 
gravo. 

“Is thoro no price I can pay at onco?” he said, huskily, his 
voice broken as with physical pain,—“ no task I can work out 
at a blow ?■—no tribute-money I can toil for, that, gained, will 
buy me peace P ” 

“ As if I over touchod a sou of his earnings, or sot him to paint 
my walls for nothing! Morey! tho ingratitude of tho Hebrew 
raco! ” criod Trovonna, amusedly, to his cigar. 

. Tho black, sad, lustrous eyos of the Spanish Jow flashed with a 
momentary fire that had tho longing in them, for the instant, to 
etriko his tyrant down stono-dcad. 

“ Take my money ? No! You do not seek that, because it is 
a drop in the ocean beside all that you possess, all that you havo 
robbed other men of so long ! I mako too little to tempt you* or 
you would havo wrung it out of me. But you have done a million 
times worso. You havo takon my youth, my hope, my spirit, my 
liberty, and killed them all. You havo made a mockery of mercy, 
that you might hold me in a captivity worse than any slave’s. 
You have made me afraid to love, lest what I love should be 
dragged beneath my shame. You have made me dread that sho • 
should bear mo children, lest they bo bom to their father's fate. 
You havo ruined all manhood in me, and made me weak and base 
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and terror-stricken as any cur that cringes boforo liis master's 
whip. You hayo mado mo a jvooror, lowor, vilor wrotch than I 
could over havo boon if llio Law had taken its course on mo, and 
beaten strength and endurance into mo in my boyhood, by touching 
mo openly and unlliuchingly tho cost of crime, yet hud left mo 
some gato of freedom, some hone of redemption, some release to a 
libortttod life when my term of chastisement should have been over, 
—left mo all that you havo domed mo since tho hour you lirst had 
mo in your power, in a cruelty moro horrible and moro unending 
than tho hardest punishment of justice ever could havo boon.” 

Tho torrent of words pourod out in his rich and ringing voice, 
swifter and moro eloquent tho higher his revolt and tho moro vain 
his anguish grow. This was Ilia natuio to fe'd passionately, to 
rebel passionately, to lift up his appeal in just and glowing pro¬ 
testation, to recoil under Ins bondage suUering beyond all expul¬ 
sion, but to do no moro than this,—to bo incapable of action, to bo 
poworloss for roul and vital lVMstenco, to spend ull his strength 
in that agonised upbraiding, which ho must have known to bo 
as futilo as for tho breakers to fret thomsolves against tho grauito 
sea-wall. 


Trovenna listened quietly, with a certain amusement. It was 
always uncommonly droll to him to see tho struggles of weak 
natures; ho knew they would recoil into his hand, passive and 
helpless agents, conquered by tin: sheer, unexpressed force of bis 
own vigorous and praetie.il temperament. Studies of character 
woro always an amusement to him; ho had a La-liruyero-liUo 
taste for their analysis; < lie vast ne-s of his knowledge of human 
nature did not prevent ins lclisluiig ail its lnnnitin*. What, tho 
subjects of his study might euli'er under it, was no moro to liim 
than what tho frog sutlers, when ho pricks, ilnys, cuts, beheads, 
and lights a luciler match under it, is to the man of sciunco in his 
pursuit of anatomy and his refutation of Aristotle. 

•‘Very well done! pity it’s not at tho 1 ’orte St. Martin. All 
bosh ! Still, that'a nothing against a bit of melodrama anywhere,” 
bo said, carelessly. “Shut up now, though, plcano. Let’s go to 
business.” 

Tho artist soemed to shiver and collapse under tho brigld, brief 
words; tho heart-sick passions, tho flame of midden rebellion, and 
the firo of vain recrimination faded olF liis lace, his head Mink, his 
lips trembled: just so, years before, had tho vivid giucu of his 
youth shrunk and withered under his taskmaster’s eve. 

44 You paint tho Princess llosniilio’s portrait?’ pursued hi.j 
catechist. 


Agostino bent his head. 

44 And go to hor, of courso, to tako it ? ” 

Tho Spanish Jow gavo tho samo mute assent. 

44 Can’t you speak ? Don’t keep on nodding thoro, like a man¬ 
darin in a tea-shop. You’d words enough just now. You paint 
. it in her boudoir, don’t you, because tho light’s best ? ” 

Agostino lifted hi3 heavy eyes. 

44 Since you know, why ask me ? ” 
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44 Leave questions to me, and reply tout href,” said his Interro. 
gator, with a curt accent that bore abundant moaning. “ You’ve 
seen a Russian cabinet that’s on the right hand of the fire-place r" 

44 1 have.” 

44 Ah! you can answer sensibly at last! Well, that cabinet’s ' 
madamo’s despatch-box. You know, or you may know, that she 
is the most meddlesome intriguer in Europe; but that’s nothing 
to you. In tho left-hand top drawer is her Austro-Venctian 
correspondence. Among it is a letter from the Vienna Nuncio. 
When you leave the boudoir to-day, you will know what that 
letter contains.” 

Agostino started; a dew broke out on his forehead, a flush 
stained his clear brown cheek with its burning 6hamo; his eye* 
grew terribly piteous. 

“More Bin! moro dishonour!” he muttered, in his throat. 

“ Let me go and starve in tho streots, rathor than drive mo to 
snch deeds as these ! ” 

Trevenna laughed, his ploasant bonhomie in no way changed, 
though there was a dash moro of authority in his tone. 

“ Quiet, you Jew dog! Really, you do got too melodramatic to 
bo amusing. There’s no occasion for any heroics, but—you’ll bo 
ablo to tell mo this time to-morrow.” 

Tho artist covorod his faco with his hands, and his foirn shook 
to and fro in an irrcpressiblo agitation. 

44 Anything but this!—anything but this! Give me what labour 

} rou will, what, poverty, what slmme; but not this ! I can novor 
00k in peace into iny darling’s eyes, if I take this villany upon 
my life V* 

44 Nobody’s alluding to villany,” said Trevenna, with a tranquil 
brevity. 44 As to your darling’s oyos, they’re nothing to anybody 
except yoursolf. If tho only men who 4 look into ’ women’s eyes 
are the honest ones, tho fair sox must got uncommon few lovers. 
You’ve heard what I said. Know what the letter’s about. I 
don’t toh you how you’re to know it. Get the princoss to show it 
you. You y re a very handsome fellow,—black curls and all tho rest 
of it,—and her Highness is a connoisseur in masculine charms.” 

With which Trevenna laughed, and got up out of the depths of 
tho painting-chair. 

Agostino stood in his path, a deep-red flush on his forehead, tlio 
blaze of freslily-lightened rebellion in his eyes. 

4 ‘ You use your power over me to force me to such things in 
your sorvico as this! What if they were spoken ? what if they 
were cited against you ? You, hign as you aro in your succosa 
and your wealth ana your rank, would be thought lower yet than 
/have over fallon. Do you not four, even t/ou, that one day you 
may sting and goad me too far, and I may give myself up to your 
worst work for the sake of obtaining my vengeance ? ” . ’ 

Trevenna smiled, with a certain laughing good-tempered in¬ 
dulgence, such A a man may extend to a child who menaces him 
with its impotent fury. 

* 4 2 'rcs-chtr, who would Uiieve you f Say anything you like, *i’f 
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nothing to me. I have a little bit of paper by me that, onoe upon 
a time, M. Agostina Mathias signed with a name not his own. I 
was very lenient to him; and ifne doesn’t appreciate the clemency 
the world will, and think him an ungrateful young Hebrew cur, 
who turns, like all curs, on his benefactor. Prosecute you now it 
wouldn’t, perhaps, since the matter’s been allowed to sleep: but 
criminate you and disgrace you it would most decidedly. You'd 
be hounded out all over Europe; and for your pretty Spaniard, I 
heard a Court Chamberlain admiring her yostorday, and saying who 
was too good for an atelier:—she’d soon be his mistress, when she 
knew you a felon. Ah, my poor Agostina, when you once broke 
the law, you put your head into a steo'-trap you’ll never draw 
it out of again. Only fools break the laws. Excuse the per¬ 
sonality ! ” 

Undor the ruthloss words cf tmth Agostino shrank and cowered 
again, like a beatou hound; ho had no strength against his tank- 
master,—he never could have had: ho was hemmed in beyond 
escape. Moreover, now ho hud another and a yot rnoro irresistible 
rein by which to be held in and coerced,—tho lovo that ho bore, 
and that he received from, hia young wife. 

“You’ll do that, then!'” said Trcvonna, with tho carelessness 
of a matter of course. “ Bring some picturo to show mo to-morrow 
morning,—Darshampton likos pictures, because it couldn’t toll a 
sixponny daub from a Salvator Bos a,—and remember ovory lino 
of tho Nuncio’s letter. You understand P I don’t want to hear 
your means; I only want tho remits.” 

“ X will try,” muttered Agostino. no loathed crime and dis¬ 
honour with an unutterable hatred of it; ho longed, ho strove, to 
keep tho roads of right and justice ; his nature was ono that loved 
tho peace of virtue and tho daylight of fair doaling. Yot, by his 
uncon<juorablo fear, by his wax-liko mobility of temper, by his 
past sin, and by his futuro dread, ho was forced into tho very 
paths and made tho vory thing that ho abhorred. 

“ People who * try ’ aren’t my poople,” said tho momber for 
Darahampton, curtly, “ Those who do aro tho only onus thut 
suit mo.” 


Agostino Bhrank under his eyo. 
“X will come to vou to-morro 


“ I will como to you to-morrow,” he murmured, faintly. JIo 
had no thought, not tho slightest, of how ho should bo ablo to 
accomplish this sinister work that was set him; but ho know that 
he must do it, as surely as his countrymon of old must znako thoir 
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Tpevenna nodded, and throw down his mohl-stick with a final 
lunge at the Dryad. 

“ All right! of course you will. You ought to bo vory grateful 
to me that I lot you off so easily. Some mon would inako you 
give up to them that charming Spaffish Sonora ofyours, as Maurice 
io Saxe took Favart’s wife ae la part da rot. But that isn’t my 
-lino. I>o coveted a good many things in my day, but I novor 
coveted a woman.” 


With which ho throw his smoked-out rigor away, and went 
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across tho atolior and out at tbo door, with a careless nod to hu 
victim. Ho had so much to fill up overy moment of his timo, that 
ho could ill spare the ten minutes ho had flung away in the amu*t. 
ment of racking and tormenting the helplessness of tho man fo. 
tortured, and he knew that ho would bo obeyed as surely as though 
ho epont tho whole day in further threats. 

Trevenna had two especial arts of governing at his fingerV 
ends : ho never, by any chanco, compromised himself, but also he 
never was, by any hazard, disobeyed. He had a large army of 
employ Ga on moro or less secret service about in the world; but as 
there was not one of them who held a single trifle that could 
damage him, so there was not one of them who ever ventured not 
to “ come up to time ” exactly to his bidding, or to fail to keep hu 
couusel with ailevee d la mort. 

Tho artist Agostino, left to his solitudo, threw himsolf forwaid 
against tho broad rest of tho chair, his anus flung across it, his 
head bent down on them: he could not hear to look upon the 
defaced canvas of his treasured picturo; ho could not bear to see 
tho light of tho young day, while ho know himself a tool so 
worthless and so vilo. lie might havo been so happy! and this 
chain was for evor weighting his limbs, eating into his flesh, 
dragging him hack as ho sought a puror lifo, waking him from Ins 
6 lcep with its chill touch, holding him ever to his mastor’s will 
and to his master’s work,—will and work that left him freo and 
unnoticed perhaps for years, and then, when ho had bogun to 
breathe at liberty and to hopo for peace, would And him out 
wherever ho was, and forco him to the path thoy pointed! 

Agostino had hoped oftontimes that as his bond-ruler rose in flu- 
honour of mon and tho success of tho world, he would forget, m 
nameless and so powerless a lifo as his own: ho had found hi-* 
hopo a piteous orror. Trovonna had said truly ho never forgot: 
the smallest weapon that might bo ready to his hand somo flay ho 
kept continually finely polished and within his roach. Tho paintc r 
knew tnat he must learn what was indicated to him,—by betrayal, 
or chicanery, or secret violence, or whatsoever means might open 
to him,—or he blasted for lifo by ono word of his tyrant, lie 
abhorred tho dishonour, but ho had not courage to refuso it, 
knowing tho cost of such refusal. It was not the first timo by 
many that such missions had been bound on him : yet every time 
they brought fresh horror and fresh hatred with them. But ho 
waa hunted and helpless; ho had no resistance; throughout hi* 
lifo ho had paid tho price exacted, rather than moot the fate that 
waited him if it were unpaid. Ho clung to tho sweetness, tho 
tranquillity, the growing renown, and tho newly-won love of his 
existence; he clung to them, even embittered by tho serpent’s 
trail that was over thorn, with a forco that made him embrace any 
alternative rather than see them perish, that laid him abjectly at 
the mercy of the one who menaced the^i. 

Lost in his thoughts, ho did not hear the footfall of tho Spanish 
girl as sho ro-entered the atelier. She paused a moment, amazed 
and terrified, as she saw his attitude of prostrate grief and 
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dejection, then throw herself beside him with endearing words 
and tearful caresses, in wonder at what ailed him. lie raised 
himself and unwound her arms from about him, shunning tho 
gaze of her eyes. She thought him as true, as loyal-hearted, as 
great, as ho know himsolf to bo woak and criminal aud hopelessly 
enslaved. 

“What is it? "What has happened?*' eho oskod him eagorly, 
trying to draw down his faco to hers. 

"Ho smiled, while tho tears started woman-liko beneath his 
lashes. Ho led her gently towards tho ruined canvas. 

“ Only that;—an accident, my lovo! ” 

Tho brightness cf the Dryad all bluired and marred by the 
rathlcssncss of tyranny was a lit emblem of his life. 


Tlv noon that day, in tho boudoir of tho Italian princess, all 
glimmering with a soft glisten of imiro and silver through its 
roso-hued twilight, ho chanced to bo left for a few moments in 
(■olitudo. Hor Highness had not yet risen. 

“ O God ! ” ho Ihnught, *• tin devils mlo tho world ? Thoro uro 
always doors opened so wido for any meditated sin ! ” 

Tlion, with a glance round him liko a thief in tho night, his hand 
was pressed on tho spring of tho Russian cabinet; tho letter of tho 
Nuncio layuppermost. wit hits sigimturo folded foremost; a moment, 
and itsdelicato feminine writing was scanned, and each lino remem¬ 
bered with a hot and terrible eagerness that mado it graven os 
though bitten in by uouufortis on his memory. Tho note was put 
back, tho drawer closed ; tho artist stood bending over his juilotto, 
and pouring the oil cm soma fair carmine tints, when tho lTiuross 
of Naples swept into tho chamber. 

She greeted him with a kindlv, careless grace, with a pleasant 
smile in tho brown radianco of her eyes; and she saw that his 
chofk turned pale, that his eyelids drooped, that his voice 
quivered, ns ho answered her. 

“ Pnvtro ! com' c hello!" thought Jrcno Rossi 11 io; and she 
laughed a little, as she thought that oven this Spanish Jew of a 
pa tutor could not tomo into her pic&enco without succumbing to 
its spoil. 


A .» 
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CHAPTEB I. 

THE CLAIMANT OP THE PORPHYRY CHAMBER. 

Before tho door of an Italian albergo, some men had b m\ 
drinking and laughing in the ruddy light of an autumn day, just 
upon tho sotting of the sun,—men of the mountains, shepherds, 
goatherds, and one or two of less peaceable and harmless 
callings,—rough comrades for a belated night on the hill-sido, 
whose argument was powder and ball, and whose lair was mad*, 
with the wolves and the hares. The house, low, lonely, poor, was 
overhung with tho festoons of vines, and higher yet with tho great 
shelf of roadside rock, from which thcro poured down, so close 
that the wooden loggia was often splashed with its spray, a 
tumbling, foaming, brown glory of water that rolled hissing into 
a pool dark as night, turning as it went tho broad black wood of a 
mighty mill-wheel. Tho men had boon carousing carelossly, and 
shouting over their wine and brandy snatches of muleteer and 
boat-song, or the wild ribaldry of some barcarolle, their host 
drinking and singing with them, for the vintage had been good, 
and things went well with him in his own way, here out os 
tho track of, cities, and in the Bolitude of great stretches of sear 
sunburnt grass, of dense chestnut-forest, of hills all purple and 
cloud-topped, in the vast, clear, dream-like distance. Now, flushed 
with their drink and heedless in their revels, rough and tumul¬ 
tuous as wild boors at play, they were circled round the doorway 
in a ring that shut out alike all passage to tho osteria and all 
passage to tho road; and they were enjoying torture with that 
strange instinctive zest for it that underlies most human naturo, 
and breaks out alike in the boor who has a badger at his mercy 
and the Cresar who has a nation under his foot. 

They had the power and they had the temptation to torment, and 
the animal natures in them, hot with wine and riotous with ninth 
rather than with any colder cruelty, urged them on in it; one or 
two of them, also, were of tempers as coarse and as savage as any 
of the brutes that they hunted, and peals of brutal laughter rang 
out from them on the sunny autumn air 4 

44 Sing, my white-throated bird I ” cried one. 44 Dance a measure, 
with me I ” cried another. 44 Pour this down vour pretty lips, and 
kiss us for it 1 ” “You’ll be humble enougn before we’ve done 
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with you, my proud beauty! ” 14 Wo’U tio you up by a ropo of that 
handsome bright hair!” 41 Come, now, laugh and take it easy, or, 
by Jtacchus, we’ll smash those dainty limbs of yours like xqjuzo- 
stalks!” 

i’he shouts echood in tumult, ringing witli laughter, and broken 
with oaths, and larded with viler words of mountain-slang, that 
hud no sense to the ear on which thoy were flung in their polluting 
mirth. In the centre of the ferocious rovolry, bonoath the bronzed 
and crimson canopy of tho hanging porch-vino, and with tho 
western light shod full upon her, stood Castalia. Tho tall, lithe, 
voluptuous grace of her form roso out against tho darknoss of tho 
entranco-way liko tho slender, lofty heignt of a young palm; tho 
masses of her hair swept backward from her forehead, llor faco 
was white as death to tho lips; an unuttorablo horror was on it, 
but no yielding fear; it was proud, duuntloss, heroic with the 
spirit that roso higher with every monace. Her eyes lookod 
steadily at tho savage, flushod tacos round her, so coarse, so 
loathsome in thoir mirth; her hands wero folded on her bosom, 
holding to it tho book she carried. They might tear hor limb from 
limb, as they threatened, liko tho fibros of tho maize; but tbo 
^royal courage in her would never bend down to their will. Thoy 
had hemmed her in by sheer bruto strength, and thoir clamour of 
liidoous jest, their riot of insolont admiration, wore a torture to 
her, passing all torturo of stool or of flame; but thoy could not 
wring one moan from her, much loss could thoy wring ono suppli¬ 
cation. 

“ Altro l” laughed tho fort 1 most, a sunburnt colossal mountain- 
thief of tho Apponine. 44 Waste no more parley with hor. If sho 
will not smilo for lair words, she shall squeak for rough ones. My 
pretty princess, givo mo tho first kiss of thoso handsome lips of' 
yours!” 

llo launched himeolf on hor as he spoke, his hand on tho gold of 
hor hair and the linen bioidorios of hor delicate vest; but her oy«?s 
had watched his movomont: with a shudder liko tho antelope's 
under the tiger’s claws, sho wrenched horself from him, pierced tho 
rirclo of her torturers Ix-foro they could stay hor, and, before thoy 
could note what sho did, had sprung with the mountain swiftness 
of hor childhood on to tho rocks overhanging tho water-wheel. 
Another bound in mid-air, light and far-reaching as a chamois’s, 
and she stood on tho broad woodon ledgo of tbo wheel itself, that 
was stopped from work and was motionloss in tho torrent, with 
tho foam of tho spray ilium upward around her, and tho black 
pool hissing below* A yell of baffled rage broko from her tor¬ 
mentors; yet thoy were checked and paralysed at the dariim 
of the action and at the beauty of her posture, as sho was poised 
there on the wet ledge of the wheel-timber, her hair floating back¬ 
ward, her eyes Hashing down upon them, her hands still holding 
the book, tho roar and the surge of tho torrent beneath her 
moving her no more to tear than they move the chamois that 
vpring from rock to rock. They forgot their passions and their 
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fury for the inomont in amazo and in admiration, wrung out from 
them by a temper that awed them tho more because thoy could 
comprehend it in nothing. 

“i’omo down!” they shouted, with one voice; “come down.’ 
You have gone to your death! ” 

Whore bTio stood on tho wood-work, with tho water splasliing her 
fret and the boiling chasm yawning below, she glanced at them 
and smiled. 

“ Yes; I have that refuge from, you.” 

“ Vcr fedc /” thundered tho mountaineer who had first menaced 
her,,“ there are two can play at that game, my young fawn !” 

With a leap, quick and savago as his own rage, ho sprang on to 
tho shelf of rock. There was only tho breadth of the falling water 
between them; she had cleared it, so could lio. Slio looked at the 
pool, cavernous and deep, at her feet, then lot hor eyes rest on him 
calmly. 

“ Do it, if you daro!” she said, briofly; and her gaze wont back¬ 
ward to tho torrent with a dreaming, longiug, wistful tenderness. 

“ You will save mo ! ” she murmured to tho water. “ There is 
only ono pain in dying,—to leave tho world that has his life.” 

Sho swayed herself lightly, balancing herself to spring with 
unerring mcasnro where the eddy of the torrent wus deepest. 
Arresting her in tho leap, and startling her persecutors, a voice, 
deep and rich, though hollow with ngo, fell on the silence. 

“ Wait! Will you bo murderers ?” * 

Out of tlie darkness of the entranco issued tho tall, bent, 
wasted form of tho blind Hcbrow, majestic asastatuoof Mosi s, 
with his hands outstretched, and his sightless oyes seeking tie' 
sunlight. 

“1 am blind,” ho said, slowly; “but I know that wrong is 
Ix'ing done. Maiden, whoever you bo, do not fear; como to me; 
and tho curso of tho God of tho guiltless full on those who would 
seek to harm you!” 

Tho men, stilled though sullen, riotous ratlior than coldly cruel, 
stood eileiu and wavering, glancing from her, wliero sho wus 
poised amidst tho dusky mist of tho foum-smokc, to tho austere 
and solemn form of tho old man suddenly confronting them : they 
woro shamed by liis rebuko; thoy wort) awed by her courage; thev 
hung liko slieop together. 

“Tako caro!” murmured tho host, who was alarmed, and 
wished the sccno emlod. “ Let her go. Tho Jew has the evil 

ftt * 

eye.” 

A faint emilo flitted ovor tho withered, saturnino fooo of tho 
Israelite. 

“ Yos,” ho answered, with a bitterness that under tho turn oi 
tho words was acrid with remorse,—“yes, I have tho evil ovo. 
Many souls have been cursed by me; many men have wished that 
their mothers had novor homo them when once I have looked 
ou their faces; many lives, that wdro goodly ns tho your.g 
buy-tree ere I saw them, withered and fell under my glance. Let' 
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the mnidon como in peace to me; and go, or worse will happen 
liiito you.’* 

Tho subtlety of tho Hebrew turned to just account tho boorish 
and superstitious tenors of tho men: they slunk together in awo 
ol him. 

“ It was only play,” they muttered : “ wo meant no harm.” 

Tho black ness of tho stern sightless eyes that were turned on 
them filled them with terror; they crossed themselves, and wished 
the earth would hide them from hi* poison-dealing glance, Custulia, 
where sho stood, watched him with that meditative, far-reat lting 
g.i7«« that had all tho grave innoconco of a child, till tho luminous 
insight of a poet. fcdio held her perilous s' turn still high uhnve on 
the plunk of tho wot mill-wheel, with tho white steam of tho 
torrent curling round. 

With tho instinct of tho blind, Ignatius Mathias turned towards 
her. 

“ t’omo down, my child : I will have care of you.” 

44 l will como when they have left.” 

Tin) Jew turned to them with a gesture majestic as any prophet’s 
(ommand. 

4 • You hear her; go!” 

With sullen, muttered oath-*, snarling liko dogs battled of a 
bene, tho mountaineers slunk irom him into tho osteri.i, to diowu 
their wrath and «|uencli their superstitious fears in some frc.-li 
skills of wine. Then ho lilted his eyes to the place wlu*ro ho know 
that sho was, and where tho rind ing of tin* toiient told him li< r 
danger. 

“ I cannot aid you ; 1 have no sight: but you will trust mo!” 

She looked at him a moment longer, then, with tho deer-liko 
ela-ticity and surety of In r mountain training, njir.uu; own more 
across tho width of the falling stream, and down tho stone ledges, 
slippery with tho moist 1110 and holding sea re u footing for a lizuid*, 
and eamo to him. 

"Yes, I will trust you. T thank you very greatly.” 

He raised his hand, ami touched her hair. 

“ I cannot so© you. Your voico is sweet, and sounds very 
young; but it is proud. It is not tho voice of a wanderer; it 
speaks as though it ought to command. What uro you ?” 

“ Very friendless.” 

44 Truly. Aro you far from your homo 

“Very far.” 

“ And why have you left it ? ” 

4 Partly, because they said unjust evil.” 

•• Of you ?” 

‘Of me and of one other. I would fio f stay where tho fab© 
speakers dwelt.” 

“You had better have sought the refuge bcr.eath tho wafer, 
then; you will find no footing to your taste on ecuth. Aro you 
alone, wholly alone P” 

“Yes.” 
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** Ah! and aro still bat a ohild, by the clearness of your voice. 
To-day is but a sample of the dangers that lie in wait for you: the 
lions will not let such a fawn go by in peace." 

“ There is always death." 

“ Not always. And where is it you are bound now ?** 

“ X want to go to large cities.” 

“To go to tne lion’s den at once, then. Large cities! And 
for you, who chose the risk of your grave rather than a rough 
c,truss from these men of the hills? Do you know what cities 

m-o 2” 

“ No; but I must go to them.” Her bands pressed the book 
closer; she thought thut in cities alone could she see or hear what 
blio sought. 

The austere, worn, darkoned face of the Hebrew grow gentler; 
she moved his pity, all pitiless though he had boon; she recalled 
to him tho youth of his dead darling, when, far away in the buried 
past, his heart had beat and his lifo had loved in the summer glories 
of tho siorras. ITo was very old, but that memory lived still. 

“ And do you know the way to* any cities ?” 

“ Not at ull." 

“How do you guido yoursolf, then?" 

By chance." 

“And chance plays you cruol caprices, my homeless bird! 
"What chance was it led you to those men ?" 

She shuddered; but the passionate blood that ran in hor, flushed 
her cheek and glowed imperially in her eyes. 

“ They woro Doors, and had boOrs’ barbarity ! I asked my way, 
and wanted a littlo brood, if thoy would soil it mo at tho osteria; 
and, boforo I could see them, thoso men wero round mo, bidding 
ino laugh and dance and sing." 

“ Mayhap if you had done so you would have put them in good 
humour.” 

lie was blind, and could not soo tho look that glanced on him 
from tho dark shadows of hor lashos. 

“ //—beg their euflbranco, by obeying tbeir bidding, by amusing 
their idleness like any strolling tambourine-singer ? They should 
have killed mo first l ,r 

“ Verily, you should have emperors’ blood in you! You woll- 
nigh killed yourself to escape them.” 

“ Well, wnat else was there to do P Men can avongo thomselves; 
women can only dio." 

Ho bent his eyes on hor as though, sightless as they ware, ho 
would fain read her features. ? 

“ You have grand creeds. Who taught thorn ?” 

“ They are not creods, I think; thoy are instincts." 

“ Only in rare natures. But have you nono in all the world to 
shield you from suoh risks P" . 

“None. But I can shiold myself." - 

M How do you live, then ?" 

“ I have Bold the flowers, and sung an office hero and there. 
Ood is always good.” 
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Tho tears welled slowly into her eyes. She would not say what 
•ho had suffered. 

“ But why is it that you wander thus ? You eau come of no 
peasant blow! P” 

She was silent. She could not have spoken of the thoughts that 
lay at hor heart,—of the goal that made her Bearch for tho sako of 
life itself. The words whioh had boon said to her in tho Italian 
town had wakened shame and frozen her to silence, though neither 
hor purpose nor her will faltered. 

“What has sent you out alone P Ilave any dono you wrong P” 

41 Only they who spoke evil unjustly.” 

“If you hold that a wrong, do not come into cities. But you 
speak faintly. Have you brokon your foal P” 

“ Not to-day.” 

She spoko very low; sho could not lie, but she could not boar to 
say tho truth,—that sho had eaten but a little milk and millet- 
broad in the past twenty-four horns. Sho had intense strength to 
enduro, and sho had too much prido to complain, though a faint 
woaknoss was on hor, and hor limbs soemod weighted with lead in 
tho aching exhaustion that comes from want of food. His sight- 
loss oyos sought hor with a grave compassion ; tho solf-rostraint 
and force of endurance touched tho iron mould of his nature an 
Boftor things might not have dono. 

“ Well, seo hero. I am poor, but I am a littlo wealthier than 
you. 1 go to cities where my people are good. 1 am very aged; 
but still I can give you soiuo guidance, some shield, at least from 
insult. Como with ine.” • 

“ No. It is a gontlo charity ; but I cannot tako charity.” 

“ Whoever you aro, you should bo the daughter of kings! 
Listen. You are but a child, and I claim the titlo of age. I am 
blind, as yon seo ; I am solitary, I have no companion wivo only 
my littlo dog; you can uid mo iu much. Lend me your sight, and 
I will lend you my counsel. It will bo quittance of all debt 
between us. f go to Vonico; come there, tfnd from thoro you con 
do what you will.” 

“To Venice!” 

Her eyes lightened; it was tho city of which she had heard most 
from him whom she sought,—tho city whenco Chandos had come 
into the beoch-woods below Vallombrosa. 

“ Yes,” answered tho Jew. “Ono is gone thither whom I fol¬ 
low. Your eyes will bo fair friemds to mo; let mo havo thoir 
companionship on tho road, at least.” . , 

She wavered. 'The longing on hor was great to reach Vonigs. 
She thought that there the silence that roignod botwoeu her and 
tho life she had lost might be brokeu. /# V 

44 Shall it be so ?” he asked her. 

“ If it will not wean' you.” 

“That is well! Who should serve each other, if not tho 
desolate P And yet I spoke not altogether wrongly when I told 
thoee ruffians that I had the evil eye. Not in the sense of their 
fods' superstitions, but my eyes have been evil; sight has been 
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blasted from them in a just judgment. My life has been long, and 
cruel, aud darkly stained. Tou have no fear of me ?” 

She looked at him with a musing, lingering gozo. The face sh 
saw was stem and harsh and ploughed with deep lines; but she 
read its true meaning aright. 

“ No,” she said, simply; “ I have no fear.” 

The brown, furrowed brow of the old man cleared. Bocauso ho 
had forfeited the right to trust, trust was the sweetor to him. 

“ So!—that is right. Youth without faith is a day without sun. 
Yours will not be wronged by mo. Wait a while, then ; I need 
faod', and they shall bring you some grapes. Your hands are hot. 
When I havo fairly rested, we will begin to travel onward. Guido 
mo to the shade. Are there no trees ? There; lot us Btay theio. 
Uavo no foar; your persecutors will not return.” 

So they rested beneath the gold-flocked boughs of a broad syca¬ 
more that grow boride the pool of the water-mill, with tho depth 
of shadow flung on the white Syrian head of tho old man, and tho 
deep spaco of tho eddying stream, and tho sun through the loaves 
lighting on the grace of hor young limbs and the musing beauty of 
her eyes, as, where tho book of “ LucrOco ” lay open on the gras*, 
they dwelt on tho words that Castalia knew by heart as a child 
knows his earliest prayers,—that hud never spoken to any as they 
npoke to her,—that were richer in hor sight than ull tho gold of tho 
world, aud wore to hor as in Oriental ages tho scroll that their 
prophets and kings had traced were in tho eight of the people’s 
awed love and listening reverenco. 

“It was not truo to say 1 was alone,” sho mused; “ not alone 
while his thoughts aro with mo.” 

And in them solitude, and dangor, and tho gnawing of famine, 
aud tho heart-sickness of hor young life, cast adrift on the fever 
and tho wilderness of tho world, woro alike forgotten whero sho 
loanod, in tho autumn light, bosido tho only man among his 
creditors who had not uncovered his head before tho dignity of 
calamity in <ho porphyry hall of Olaroncioux. 

— ■■ - -. ■ i_ 


CHAPTER IL 

“MAGISTElt DE V1VI8 LAFEDIBUS.” 

Under the great smoke pall that overhung Dorshampton there 
were riots,'—nots of tho otornal conflict which has been waged 
since the Grace hail Proletariate, and will bo wagod on, God knows 
how long, through the cycles of the future. Prices were high; 
trades were bad; political ignoranco was run mod, catching half- 
truths and whole wrongs os it went, bu£ braying of them so that 
the sane were fain to stop their ears, in tho same blunder as the 
burrowing ostrich makes. Workers had struck almost to a man; ' 
masters would not or oould not yield; there wore misery, error. 
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wild justice, blind injustice, crippled crooda groping in twilight, 
wrong codes hunger-sharpeuod, right premisses and wrong deduc¬ 
tions, the noratio eienchi of individual suffering, that thought 
iteoif an injured world, the passion of starving Uvea that porsuaaed 
tbemselvos want of bread was resistless logic; all tho eternal 
antagonisms of Labour and Capital wore campod hero as it were 
on one common battle-ground, with tho angry smoko looming 
abovo their hostile battalions. 

Tho mighty-sinewed iron-workers, like tho Moyen-Ago emitha 
of Autworp and Bruges, tho palo delicate artisans of tho loom, wau 
and frail as tho flax thoy wovo, tho gaunt giants of the blustifig- 
furnaces, and tho sickly weavers of tine linens, the mou poisoned 
with stifling air, the men scorched w ; th luundry flames, tho inon 
dying of Ktcol-dust in their lungs, the mon livid with phosphorus- 
llumes inhaled to got doily broad, tho men who died like so 
many slioals of nottod herrings, that tho Jugg«rnaut of trudo 
might roll on,—all the■*»« wore hero, or their representatives, mon 
Mho woio told, and behoved it, that it was tho Aristocratic Order 
which wronged thorn, never thinking that it was tho merciless 
Thor of Commercial Cupidity which crushed them under it* sledge¬ 
hammer, beating gold out of their bruised flesh. All these wore 
here, tilling the vast squares ami the durk street* with clamour 
uml menace and sullen ominous murmur,—tho volcanic lava 
which runs boueuth the fair mu (ace of the careless world, which 
m ou or'lute will break hum bondage and overflow it—to (ortih/.o 
or to destroy ? 

To fertilize, if light bo given th' in; to destroy, if darknos* bo 
baked m on them. 

Ilio thirst for liberty was in them,—tho liberty that tho sous of 
men know while yet tho earth was in hi-r youth,—tho liberty of 
pathless woods, of truckW* seas, of wild fresh winds, of treo 
unfettered life. They wanted it, though they had never known it. 
These—who from tho birth to the grave wore pent in taclorios, and* 
sheds, aud garrets, in gas-glare, and crowded alloys, and dons of 
squalid vice, with tho wlurr of machine* ever on their our, aud tho 
d<*ad weight of smoke ever in their breath, wanted life,—wanted 
tho sweet west winds they never breathed, tho stroug ocean air 
they never tasted, the waving seas of grass they never looked on, 
the unchained liberty of boundless moorland thoy hud never seen 
but in their dreams, tho human heritage of freedom that in all 
ages through is taken from the poor in price for the scant barr< n 
|*orridgo of doily sustenance. Ah, God ! it is a bitter price to pay, 
—a whole life given up for food enough to keep alive in knowledge 
that hfo is endless pain and endless deprivation! 

They wanted this grand simplo freedom that instinct made them 
piuo for, though its knowledge hud noverbeen theirs or their sire*’; 
—and their teachers told them thoy needed tho ballot-box and tho 
game-laws’ repeal! # 

It is many centuries since Cuius Gracchus called the Mercantile 
trusses to aid the pooplo against the Patricians, and found too late 
that they were deadlier oppressors than all the Optima tea; but tho 
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mat still gow on, and the Money-xhakers still chum it into gold, 
as they churood it then into the Asiatic revenues and the senatorial 
amulets. 

The trades had struck. They were wrong, very wrong, in the 
application of theories and predicates which had their root in right. 
But it were hard not to be wrong in philosophies when the body 
starves on a pinch of Oatmeal, with the whole width of the knows 
world drawn in between the four pent walls of a factory-room or 
the red-hot stones of a smelting-house. It is the law of necessity, 
the balance of coonomy: human fuel must be used up, that the 
machine of the world may spin on; but it is not perhaps marvellous 
that the living fuel is sometimes unreconciled to that symmetrical 
rule of waste and repair, of consumer and consumed. 

They were sullenly angry, tempestuously bitter, theso surging 
tumultuous masses, now raging like seas in a storm, now more 
ominously silent, with the yoliow sickly gloom of the palo sun 
shining through the reeking fog on to their faces, hero so white 
and oager and omaciated, there so black and dogged and bull-dog 
like, here so gaunt with old ago of hungorod patience, there w 
torriblo with youth of vioious desperation. Thoy were at war with 
all the world in the aching of their hoarts, in the dimness of their 
insight; at war even with thoir darling whom thoy had so often 
crowned, their horo whom thoy had long beon content to follow 
as hounds follow thoir feedor. 

They woro riotous and desperate. The furnaces had long been 
cold, the looms had long been idle, the wheels had long been silent 
throughout their eountTy; their own Unions had been hard on 
them, and there were dark tales afoot of what had boon done on 
renegades in tho Unions’ name. Their employers would not yield, 
and it was said that strango hands wore pouring in and taking the 
work thoy had left,—taking it at peril of answering with life and 
limb for the temerity. They woro vory bitter, vory savage, very 
maddened, in the nauseous fog-mist steaming round them, in the 
oold northerly cutting air, burdened black with smoke, though 
through them the clumneys had so long beon without warmth. 
They were fierce in thoir wrath; their hoarths wero tireless, their 
ohiloren hod no food, thoir women woro dying of fever, their old 
people lay dead by the score of famine; thoir hand was against 
every man’s, and they clamoured ovon against thoir representative, 
fie was faithless to them, he was untrue to hiapledges; he feasted 
in foreign palaces, and forgot thorn; ho sold them for the sake of 
office; he grew great himself, and let them perish; he joined the 
ministry, and denied all that ho had said to them. Thus,they 
murmured, and yelled, and hooted against him, in their restlow 
misery. The love of a People is the most sublime crown that can 
rest on the brow of any man; but tho love of a Mob is a mongrel 
that fawns and slavers one moment to rend and tear the next, 
sycophant whilst bones ore tossed to it, savage when once not 
suited. . 

"They loved him with a bold, rough love, that was a million-fold 
truer than his oifn heart ever had been; they were proud of him; 
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they would hare died for him; they believed in him; hot, irritated 
against him, they were capable of killing their god, and weeping 
over it, when shattered, line Africans. Imprecations oven on mm 
were hurled at intervals through the city, while the crash of falling 
slates, of shivered glass, of flung stones, of levelled bricks, was 
added to the hurricane of noise, whore, clamorous for bread, or 
incensed at the stranger-hands hired by their employers, the mob 
wrockod a provision-shop or taro down & machine-house, it was 
a pandemonium under the dark murky atmosphere; in the dull 
glare cast from tho westward flames, where soino had firod a 
factory; in tho midst of thousands let looso and made savage with 
hunger; in the storm of curses thundered out. from the bared hollow 
chosta gnawed with want,—curses that blasted oven thoir idol's 
name. He had sold thorn for tho bribe of oflico; he had betrayed 
vhoin for the possession of .power; ho had gone over to their 
oppressors for the sake of his own aggrandizement! 

Perhaps it was but a multitude’s reaction and caprico; perhaps 
it was that tho great, weary, fettered heart of tho peoplo, earnest 
with all its tyrannous error, and tossed by domagogues from lio to 
lie, vaguoly felt that its own living, aching humanity was but 
used as a stepping-stone for ambition,—vaguoly folt that what it 
trusted was not true! fro it which it would, thoy upbraided 
and menaced and cprsed him. Ho was thoirs, and no coalesced 
with tho nobles; he was theirs, and he wont to banquet in palaces; 
he was thoirs, and ho was betraying them to sit in tho Cabinet 
Council and to wear tho gewgaws of honours! 

Tho murmur and tho throat rose louder and louder, stretched 
widor and wider. When tho tempest was at its height, into tho 
surging wavos of the stormy human Boa Trovenna rode leisurely 
down. 

Staying at tho country-seat of a millionaire some ton miles 
away, whither rumours caino with overy hour of the Darsharopton. 
riots, ho had heard how his subjects hud mutinied against him,— 
hoard as he was shooting over a pheasant-cover that had been 
specially reserved for him, with sundry other good shots of tho 
nobility of rank and the princes of tho plutocracy. Ho had given 
his gun to a loader, without a second's limitation, and ordered a 
horse to bo saddled. His friends had crowded round him, and 
sought to dissuade him; ho had shrugged his shoulders. “ They 
curse mo behind my back; let’s see what they’ll dare say to xny 
face." There was no bravado in it; but there was the cool 
audacity, the dauntless zest in poril, which made him, despite all 
his self-love and caution, bold in a fray as a mastiff; his teeth 
clenched, his hand gripped a riding-switch with a moaning force ; 
tho lion-tamer had no thought of leaving his liou-wholps to riot 
unchecked; and he rode now into Darehampton, with tho 
gentlemen who wore his hosts and fellow-guests, about him like a 
cohue of courtiers round a king. 

• “ It is very unwise to risk it," whispered one of them. 41 They 
are at wild work, and your life is of national value." 

Trevenna laughed, mid bowed his thanks for the compliment. 
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“ Nobody’s life’s of value, my dear lord: there aro alwan 
plenty to till the vacancies. There aren’t two people whoso iW* 
would lower the Consols for two days. To affect the money, 
market is the acme of greatness : I’m afraid tho exchanges would 
scarce stay twelve hours below par for mo yet.” 

And ho rode loisurely down, as he would take his morni':;* 
canter along tho park, into that sea of turbulent, hoo?u •. 
swaying, sullen, fog-soakod human life that, for tho first mom* i.: 
since his clarion-words had challenged Darshampton, were augend 
against him and upbraiding him as a renegado. There w:.- 
laughter in his eyes as they glanced over the heaving mass. T<» 
his worldly wisdom and bright sagacity, thcro was an irresistible 
comedy in this passionate, raving, undoubting sincerity of a 
hungry multitude; there was an inexpressible ridicule for him i:t 
those poor purblind tools that rushed with such ardour to <lo h ■* 
work for him, thinking all tho while they were doing their own, — 
never knowing that they but tunnelled tho way, or threw tli*» 
bridgo, by which ho would pass to his ambitions, while they would 
lio gunning, kicked aside and unknown. To his shrewd common 
HonBQ mere was something unutterably droll in tho sight of men 
in lovo with an idoa, amorous of a principle, sincere in anything 
except golf-love; thoro wa9 something unutterably ludicrous m 
tlio notion of mon who starved for lack of a crust crazing their 
heads about tho world’s government. Trovcnna was a demon at, 
because ho hated everything about him, delighted to lead, and 
hold a bitter grudgo against the postiloufial tyranny of class; but 
at heart bo cared not a button 111010 for tho pooplo than tlio most 
supercilious of aristocrats, and, had ho been given a euprenv- 
power, would havo been as strong a tyrant in bis own way us ev» r 
made a nulion tho mill-horso to grind' for his treasuries and till h* 
granaries, lie had a thorough, manly, passionate contempt !<-r 
tlio difforoncos of rank; hut nil tho same his ono motivo w; 
simply 1o got rank for himself, and such a sentimentality 
ho would havo called it) ns pity for tho suffering of multitude 
could never outer into tho strong, practical astuteness of his saga¬ 
cious temper. 

But bold ho was, bold as a lion, and moro politic even than 
bold: so ho rodo now down into tho close-wedged ranks of the 
crowds, into tho sulphurous boat from tho distant flames, into tho 
clamour and tho uproar and tho storm of rage, till his horse could 
push way no moro, and ho faced tho wholo front of those who 
wore clamorous against him, with tho dull rod light shining full 
on tho keen brave blue of his eyes. 

They woro amazed to see liis apparition riso thero so suddenly 
out of tho cloud of smoko and fog: ho was their idol, moreover, 
though they had cursod him when they had no broad, as men boat 
the god Pun when ho sent thorn no game for tho hunting; and ft 
silence fell for a moment on tbont: in ft he spoko:— 

** So, fellows, you ore damning mo, thoy say. Tell mo my 
faults to my face, then ! ” 

There was tho familiar, half-brusque, half-bantering tone that 
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was bo popular with tho throngs ho challenged; but beneath that 
there was something of tho grand insolence of Seipio vKmilianus:— 
••Surely you do not thiuk I shall foar those freo whom I sent in 
chains to tho slave-market! ” 

“ You sold us for ollico!" “ You havo broken your pledge !" 
“You havo been falso to your promises!” *' Von havo aban¬ 
doned llcform!” “You havo been bribed by Courts ! " “You 
ha\o recanted your creeds! ” “ You ha\o joined tho nmlorntoy!" 
“ Vou have feasted in palaces!” “You liavo turned traitor! 1 ' 
“You only s« ok your own dignities, and havo us to starve!'’ 
Suih-in lmar-e, savage with uncouth oaths, yelled out in the 
noitiiern accent, tho charges w* ie lmrled niramst him. Tho mul¬ 
titude worn waking, in their imtalion, to ‘ho tiuth, and vaguely 
deling th< ir way to it,—vaguely feeling tluit they w< r« only umhI 
by tho idol whom they had hugged tho iteln f they had created and 
could dethrone. 

Ho heard them quito patiently, his bold frank eyes renting on 
them with a certain indolent auih. inent that lashed them like 
eoids: it was tho aiutiM nient of the hnu-tniiior who lets his 
mutinous cubs fret and tumo 1>ono.ith lus g.r/e, knowing that u 
track of his whip will break them into obedi* nee. 

IIo laughed a little. 

“You relmko mo for taking uflico ‘f 
.tf’i-r my acc* ptaneo of it, then r ” 

The mob, indignant to have tlu-ir own inconsistency and mufu- 
btldy brought in their tooth .igaurthem, bioko out into t« nlold 
upioiir; f-hru ks, curses, jiils, hooting, menaces, <—o^rd each other 
in lioiriblo tumult; a shower of r-toncs was lmrled 1 hi ouch tho 
([.likened air, a thousand bands hi ruck out with massive it on 
weapona or cleft tho mist with flaming fire-brands. His hmsn 
reared and fretted, wlnlo the ma -sos of h.ilf-uukcd figures were 
lammed uml crushed against ils flunks; a thousand amis w*-r© 
Mietched out, brawny and temldo in their threats, ton thoii-u»*<l 
i«»ic< ■, thundered imprecations, hungry savage eyes glared on him 
like wild l least s’, Imt biealh panted oil linn horn mourn* foul with 
curves and livid with famine. Trevenna * .it firm a* a roek. with 
the fresh sanguino colour in his f.u o uubleiu In d, and his ev» s 
watching tho riot u-s though it were un ojc-ni ballet, ll.ul 
Tr«*veima boon Napoleon, ho would hum won at Waterloo ©rn 
I’huher could turu the day, or else would havo died with tho Old 
ti nurd. 

Tho missiles of iron, and stone, and lend, and wood, and slate, 
flew about him, hissing and roaring through the tug: his hors© 
plunged nervously, but ho never swervcsl in his saddle, inner 
moved his head to avoid tho blows that with every M*ncind mined 

him, as the angered worshippers pelted their god because their 
bodies were fasting. At last, a flint, sharp, jugged, heavy, stnu-k 
him, cutting through his clothes and wounding him in tho shoulder.; 
tho blood poured out down his arm. 

. With a careless glance at it, ho thrust his hand into tho breast 
of his 'joat, took out his cigar-case, struck a fuse©, and began to 
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smoko,—smoke, as calmly and with as much indifference if ^ 
were on the couch (rf & smoking-room. 

The crowds foil back, the thirsty menacing eyes stared vacantly 
at him, the yells dropped down into a low, unwilling, sullen 
muttering of wonder ana admiration; tho cool bravery, tho calm 
wng-froid, of the action struck a chord novor dumb in the English 1 
heart; they had pelted their god, and, lo! he was but the greater 
for it. Tney loved him once more with all a people’s swift, 
passionate, volatile repentance; they broke out into riotous cheer¬ 
ing, they tossed his name upward to the murky skies, with all the 
old faith and honour. Without speaking a word, ho had con¬ 
quered. • 

44 That was like the Clarencieux blood ! ” thought Trevenna of 
his own coolness, with a smile. Then, sitting there in his saddlo, 
ho spoko,—spoke with all his skill and all nis eloquenco, rating 
them soundly like a whippor-in rating his hounds, till tho groat 
masses hung their heads penitent and ashamed before him, yet 
speaking so that they loved him moro furiously than they had ever 
oono, and making tnem, to a man, boliovo that all ho took, all he 
did, all he said, all ho projected, wero only with ono view,—their 
service. And on the morrow tho wholo nation was full of adoring 
applause for tho solf-dovotion and tho courago and the serenity 
with which a Cabinet Minister had riskod his lifo to quoll tho 
northern riots, and to lead tho pooplo hack to conciliation and to 
quietness with tho charm of his eloquence aud tho spoil of his 
personal daring. 

“ Magistor do Yivis Lapidibus ” was tho title given in tho Gothic 
ago to tho sculptors of tho Gothic fanes. Trovonna might bate 
homo it: ife was out of tho living stones of other mon’s lives that 
ho carved the superstructure of his envied triumphs. It is only 
to those who ha/o this supremo art that succoss comes. 


' CHAPTER HI. 

“TO TELL OF SPRING-TIDE PAST.” 

It was the blossoming-time of tho early year in Venice, with the 
glow on the variegated marbles, and tho balmy breezes stirring 
calm lagunas, and tho scont of a myriad of spring-bom flowers 
tilling tho air with their fragrance from tho green-wreathed ruins 
of orchos and tho deep omoaymonta of pillared casements. • Tho 
world was waking after wintor, and the joy of its renewed lifo 
laughed in every smile of colour, and crowned tho earth with a 
diadem of loaf and of bud like a young Bacchus rousing from sleep 
to his revels. 

44 How its youth renews! M said ChUndos to his own thoughts; 
'* and we only know the value of ours when its beauty has laded 
for ever l ** # 
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“ L’artisto cst un dieu tombd qui bo souvfatift du temps oft il 
crlait un mondo.” The memories of ins perisnod world wore with 
him.—the world, in which his word had boon os tho thyrsus of 
Dionysus, a wand beneath whoso touch all tho earth laughed round 
him into fragrance. lie had resisted tho mandmgora-steopod 
despair in which the groat lives of Byron and Do Qaincey quoncliod 
their pain and obbod away; ho had taken tho broken wreck of his 
I»eaco boldly and calmly, and hod sustained himself, sustained his 
courage, by desires loftier than happiness, by the treasuries of in¬ 
tellect, by tho consolations of freedom. He had homo with tho 
desolation of life for tho sake of his manhood until it had ceased to 
be wholly desolate, because filled with tho dignity of a high and a 
pure labour. He hod dono this, and done it so that no Ciceronian 
lainont for exile ever was heard to pass his lips,—dono it so that 
through it thoro had como to him tiio power most foreign to tho 
careless Bcneuouaneisg of his inborn nature,—tho power of serene 
and unswerving endurance. IIo hud suffered, but ho had nover 
lamented. Ho had known that to yield to suffering was to debase 
znanlinoHS, and that resistance and conflict are the only noble 
wen pons with which adversity can bo worthily mot. Ho had boon 
stung, and bruised, and choutcd: he hail been offered tho bitter¬ 
ness of tho hyssop and vinegar when his wholo life was athirst for 
the liviug waters of loyalty and joy. Mon had fooled him, betrayed 
him, forsakou him; but he had no\or in turn abandoned them, 
never reviled tho humanity with which ho hwl common bond, 
never abjured tho faith and iho cre« ds of his youth. The lovo ho 
had homo men when they woro at bis l’oet, and the suns of a cloud- 
bss day had been shed across his path, lived with him still, now 
that he had been stabbed deep by their traitor-blades and bad 
passed through tho starless night or beroavement and of despair. 

Yet at timos tlio anguish of a great longing stolo on him; at 
times the lust of a great vengeanoo seized him. At times ho would . 
wwko from somo dream of Ins youth, some dream that had borne 
him, lor its hour, back to tho home ho had lost, —borne him to fho 
fresh sholter of its forest leafage, to tho sight of its boloved beauty, 
to tho lulling echo of its familiar waters; wake, and, noting tho 
grey gleam of somo foreign city in its wintry dawn or tho torrid, 
reddened sun-glow of somo eastern sky around him, clench his 
teeth like a man in torturo to keep down tho great tearless sob that 
shook him as tho wind shakes roods. At times he would break 
from tho noblo and tranquil repos© of philosophy, from the trea¬ 
suries of intellectual creation, from tho calm of deep and scholarly 
ambition and meditation,—break from them as men brook from the 
stillness of monastic cloisters and tho coldnoss of monastic vows, 
with an agony of desire for the vivid joys and tho vivid hues that 
hod died from his life,—with as passionate an agony for the mere 
hloodthirat of revenge, that, under the good of a giant wrong, will 
change the purest nature to tho sheer brute instinct of self-wrought 
Upends, of Mosaic justice. 

He drifted now through Venice, beneath the marble walls and 
Iho casements dark end narrow, out of whose twilight glowed the 
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Bmilo of the flowers’ birth, with the water lazily parting under his 
boat’s prow, and tho green of spring-time foliage nanging over the 
jasper lodges. His heart was with spring-times that w&s pa.?, 
when there had been no shadow on the earth for him, and tho ki>i 
of a woman’s lips had made his idle golden paradiso. ••Love!'* 
ho thought, with a momentary regret that was in itself almost a 
passiou. “ It can livo no more in my life; it is dead with all tha 
rest.” Tet now—for tho instant at least-—ho would have gi\i>n 
the kingship of half the world, had he owned it, to steep himself 
oqco more in tho sweet, senseless delirium; he could have mur¬ 
mured, with Mirabeau whon he looked back in his dungeons to the 
hours of his lovo, “ Jouissanco! jouissance! quo do vies je don- 
ncraia pour toi! ” 

“If I returned to her ?” ho mused, in a doubt, in a desire, that 
had long haunted him, minglod with an anxiety that was almost 
remorse. “Andyot—a child’s lovo; it may bo forgotten cro ths-. 
Besides, Ood knows her fate now; and, whatever it may he, 1 
liavo no right to sacrifice her life to mine.” 

But there, in tho sunset radianco, in tho lulling of the water’s 
murmur, in tho heavy frngranco of tho many blossoms, the thought- 
of his youth were with him, and they wandorvd alone to Castubu. 
Ho hud not known it whilst ho had boon with her, but in abeoi.oo 
tho desire of his heart had gono to her in what was scarce loss than 
love. Ho had thrust it from him, bcoauso on her tho world would 
havo visited that lovo as dishonour. 

As ho passed through the charmed peace of tho silent city in th‘> 
first hour of his arrival there, till odorous and rich in tho hue* <>f 
tho (lowers’ spring-tido luxurianco, tho vessel floated down tl-> 
noiseless highway into a sequestered, dosolate street, whoso dmk 
walls faced each otlior with all life, all movement, banished, only 
with tho intenao glow of tho sun on its many-coloured stones, ami 
tho wreathing of atono-clinging leafage filling tho gaps of r* 
broken sculptures. It was that in which, a few years before, the 
young pi-Lriots of Venice had givon him tho homuge of thoir soi:,: 
of liberty. It was lonely, docavod, abandoned, with no sound \<\ 
it but the ondloss lapping of tho wuter on its sen-stairs; but i' 
was grand, despite that, with its mute records of the glory that 
once liad reigned there, its imperishablo memories of things fLr 
over perished. 

The keel grated on the marble stops, worn and glistening wilb 
tho splash of tho water-spray; he landed, and passed up them to 
tho place where ho had once made his dwelling in Venice. Tfcfl 
arc of a vast archway spanned tho slope of the stairs, shutting out 
Ihe light of tho sun, and leaving only a flickering ray of the day¬ 
light’s brilliance to lie across the interspaces of donso shadow thn! 
were cost downward from the mighty structure and the mnssn». 
carvings, rich in jasper, and porphyry, and agate, which loomed i:. 
the height abovo. In the depth ot «the gloom, midway on th* 
stone flight, a resting flguro leaned in the passive, motionlo* 
repose of fatiguo or of exhaustion,—a form that would ban 
."%rr®6tcd on artist's glaucn in long-lingering admiration, that wiu 
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Venetian in its perfect grace, Titian-liko in its porfect colour, that 
was set as a brilliant painting in an ebony framowork in that 
cavernous gloom of the arch, in exquisite harmony yet in oxquisito 
contrast with the antique and melancholy majesty of tho forsaken 
jialace-way. The head was drooped forward; but tlioro was no 
tdeep in tho eyes that gazed wearily down on tho ebb and How of 
tho gliding canal; tho lids were heavily weighted, but it was not 
with slumber, but with nn unshod mist of tours; tho lips wore 
vhghtly parted, as with pain, but thoTo was on them a proud fixity 
ft resolve; tho hands leaned ou the twisted osier handle of a 
basket, from which spring flowers foil unheeded iu coils and masses 
<>i blossom down about her on the worn atone. The single flash of 
Mmlighfc that found entranco beneath the marbles fell, intense and 
concentred m its bout and its glow, alone on tho scattered foliage 
•md on tho golden gloam of her uncovered hair. Tho uttitude. 
the flower-fragrance, the languor of reposo, wore the sumo us they 
bad boon under tho beech-shadows of Tuscany; but tho (beaming 
penro of childhood was banished f<>i ovor. 

Ho saw her as, coming out of tho splendour of the day, ho 
glauccd, half blinded, up tlio twilight of the pnhu o-steps ; and her 
name left his lips with u civ,—'* (Aut.ilia ! ” She lonlod up with 
a look iu her eyes that smote him with a pang keen und lu .ivy us 
a murderer's remorse, mul, stinting tiom her inuring rest, sprang 
towards him with nil tho wealth of tho spiing l>i.«U and blossoms 
scattered into tho gliding daikucss of the water; then -like a shut 
fawn—she fell downv.aid ai his f-. < t, flu* • bower of her glistening 
tresses tiailing on tho m a-wet me hies of tho stair. 

If ho hud novor loved her, holov d her then. Ho lifted her, sense- 
less to his touch, into 1:in arms, where sho had rested through tho 
tumult of tho storm; ho murmured to her a thousand inunes that 
had never been on his utterance since tho days of his youth, when 
there was no toy so fair to him as tho fairness of woman; h« swept 
tho burnishod weight of her hair hack from tho fu< o fiom which iu 
had exiled tho stnilo of its childhood, tho light of its poaco. Fur 
tho moment ho was onco more young; for tho moment time and 
calamity, and tho bitterness of disillusion, and the coldness of dead 
Hopes und doad desires, were as though they had never boon; for 
tho moment passion onco again transfigured all existence, und 
blinded lnm with its warm golden glow, so sweet h. cause so tma- 
sieut, tjo strong in power and so vain iu reason. Tho cost of it is 
oftentimes deadly and far-reaching; but its lotus dream of forget¬ 
fulness is worth it whilo it lasts. 

The shock of joy had stunned hor; sho lay unconscious in his 
embrace. No living thing was near thorn in tho darkness of the 
old sea-palace; there was only tho sound of tho retreating oars 
beating out a soft, sad, distant music; there was only the one 
b.'oad beam of vivid light that flushed tho tint of tho fallen carna¬ 
tion-buds to scarlet, and burm-d on tho loonened splendour of her 
hair that swept across his* breast. Ho stooped his head over her, 
•uazing on her with a love that had silently grown^born in absence 
snd from pity, and that sprang up like a tropic flower which 
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springs to its height in one short Eastern night, with the sudden 
sight of her young beauty. 

As though his kiss wakened her and called back the mind from 
its trance, her heart, where it beat on his own, throbbed faster; 
her eyes opened wido and startled, as they had opened when he 
had rousod her from her sleep in the storm; for an instant she lay 
passive in his arms, gazing upward at him with the glory of a joy, 
bewildered as a dream, dawning, as the day dawns, on her face. 

“ O God, he pitiful! Let me never wake.” 

Such dreams so often had mocked her. 

.‘^Oastalia, look at mo, hoar me. I am with you. Qavo you 
loved me so woll, then Y ” 

At tho Bound of his voice a flush liko the scarlet heat of tho 
fallen carnation-leaves glowed in her cheek; her eyes looked up¬ 
ward to him, but half conscious still. 

il At lost! at last I’* 


The murmur broke from hor, stifled with tho rush of tears; sho 
quivorod from his embrace, and crouched down at his feot, till her 
faco was voiled from him. Tho knowledgo of love was on her, and 
it stilled and filled with the dread of his scorn the anguish of joy 
with which her heart seemed breaking as a nightingale's brooks 
with tho rapture of song. 

He stoopod to hor, and his - hand touched hor with a gentleness 
that thrilled her with its caress liko fire. 

“ Castalia, have you lovod mo despite iny desertion,—through all 
mv cruelty h” 

Her brow drooped still, till the bright masses of her hair bathed 
his feot. 

“ Eceellonza! I havo only prayed God to lot mo sco your face, 
and die.” 

Tho words wor j ro low thoy baroly stirred tho air, yet he heard 
them; and his eyes grow dim: it was long since any had given him 
love; it had an infinite swoetness for him. He stood silent and 
motionless a moment, looking down on her whoro sho knelt with the 
Venetian light shod liko un aureolo about her. Then tho old 
dominion, the reckless sovereignty, of passion vanquished him; he 
drew her onco moro into his arms, he lifted again hor bowod head, 
that sunk downward likfc a brokon flowor on the chill dark marble 
of tho water-stairs; tho gnzo that had novor, sleeping or waking, boon 
absent from hor memory, mot hors with a look that mado her senses 
sick and faint with tho paradise of joy that doubted its own being. 

“ Castalia, wo are both alone; let us bo the world to one another/’ 

Sho lay passive in bis hold; her faco was turned upward to him 
with tho radianco of the sun fallen across her proud bright brow; 
hor lips trembled; sho heard him with a breathless incredulity, a 
breathless ecstasy. 

“ Oh, my lord, you mock mo! Love! your love!—for me I” 

11 ooemod to her tho gift of so divine a world, the treasury of so 
vast a sovereignty, the benediction of’so godlike a mercy! Sho 
could not think that it could be her own. She could not hold a* 
lifetinjft of service and of sacrifice titlo sulticient for it 
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s TTo drew her closer and closer to liis breast, and, fbr oil answer, 
spoilt Lis kisses ou her lips. 

“ Do you doubt now ^ 

With tho touch of his carossos tho consciousness alike of the 
passion slio wukeued and tho passion ah© cherished stole ou her; 
the barrier between them, that her veneration for him hail raised 
by tho deop humility of its own worship, seemed to fall as his eyes 
pized down into hors; for tho first time tho knowledge of want 
love ho might bear hor, of what lovo she might render him, came 
to hor with the glow of its warmth, with tho wo ml or of its ^oep 
nnd hushed delight. Tho carnation flush of her face burned deeper 
in its soft shamu ; a sigh trembled through her, whore she rested 
in Ids arms as a hunted bird rests in its ha von of shelter. 

“ For the pity of God-—if I am dreaming, kill mo while I dream!*' 
Tho words died in their prayer; her gaze mot his, heavy with the 
voluptuous weight of new-born thoughts, tho oyos of Sappho undor 
tho tirst broath of love. His hand wandered among the Heating 
gold of her gun-lightened tressos; his lips sought, over uud again 
tho warmth of hors. 

“Lot mo dream with you, if I can! Let mo dream, too, onco 
more,—dream that you give mo back my youth l ** 


CllAPTCIi IV. 

“TO THIXE OWN flKTJT JJE TRUE.” 

IIk gazed down on hor, and wondered how ho could over havo loft 
her. 

Tho flight of a few months had brought hor lovolinoss to it# per¬ 
fection ; and tho silcnco of endurance, tho passion of suffering, lm<• 
hft on it a heroism and a power that gave h-nlbld moro beauty to 
the luxuriance of its youth, more intensity to tho splendour of it* 
hues. Young though tho wus, hers was already a lifo to bo a poet's 
mistress, to comprehend and to inspire loftiest ambitions, highest 
effort©, noblest thoughts, to gam from tho lips of a man the words 
of Panto,— 

u Qanlla clie imparadUa Is mis meats, 

Ogni basso peuaier dal cor m'svuhe.* 

As tho full consciousness of his presence and of his lovo wakonod 
ill her, as the senso of his words ami tho truth of hor dream dawned 
on hor till her heart seemed breaking with its rapture, she drew 
herself from his embrace, and sank down beside him, her head 
bowed upon his hand. 

44 Ah! this is but your pity ? " 

. Tho words were low-brouthed as a sigh. 

To hor, ho was so for above her, fur a© the stars in their divine 
majesty; to hor it seemed that she could have nothing to raise her 
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into fitness with his life. For all answer he lifted her head upward. 
as ho stooped over hor. 

“ Only pity ? Look in my eyes, and see! ” 

Onco boforo ho had said tho last words to one whom they had no 
power to stir, whoso heart was chill as ico against his own. Now 
t ho whole fervour of a southern naturo thrilled in answer to them. 
Oustalia looked up, and met his gazo; then tho burning colour 
flushed hor cheok and hor bosom, a light like a flash of sunlight 
f rumbled ovor hor face, hor lips parted with a deep brokon breath. 
From his oyos she hud learned wlrnt her reverence in its humility 
could not roalino; sho never asked, sho never doubted, again 
whether ho loved her. 

And the weight and tho wonder of its joy scorned to kill hor with 
its glory. 

“ What can T givo thee bark, O liberal 
And princely giver, who bust brought the gold 
And purple of thine heart?” 

her o^m honrt asked. 

“Oh, my lord, my king!” she murmured, while her lip* hc.M- 
tatingiy touched his hand in tho kiss of u slave’s\en<‘ialu>n, “1 
am not worthy ! A word from you, a smile from you such as you 
givo tho dogs, were all 1 prayed for ! What can 1 render you r 1 
am nameless and desolate! ” 

Of tho gifts of lior own lovolm*" * she never thought; sho had 
known them no more than the passion-flower knows its own lm< 

“ You will give mo yourself, and you v\ill give mo youth,—giti- 
more precious than tho treasures of a world, Oast alia! My lovo !— 
all my youth through I sought your likeness, and never found you ! 
You waited to bo tho angel of consolation to the darkness of years, 
that wore without, a joy in them until you brought one.” 

“ Ah! you aro not huppy ’r” 

llo amib d,—a smile m which the nu lanchely of his fato was 
tinged with impassioned tenderness for her. 

“When 1 look on you, I am.” 

“ Oh, my lord! if 1 can make you so one hour, I shall have li\ul 
enough.” 

llo understood her. Thi.« \\\ id. iulciiH*, devotional love was vei v 
precious to him ; he had dimmed of it in the ideals of his poetic 
l.meies; and it was doubly sweet now that it camo to him after tho 
desert waste of many years, in which no smilo had lightened fi r 
him, no lips touched lus own. Wlicro ho rested in the shadow and 
the solitu<io of the old palaco-cntraneo, tho dead days rovived oxn o 
11101*0 lor him. Once more ho lost himself in tho languor anil tho 
warmth and tho oblivion of passion, as ho murmured to her a thou* 
sand caressing names, and drew from her tho story of her wander¬ 
ings, touched Deyoml words by tho pathetic simplicity of that search 
lor him through the vast ness of an unknown world. 

“I sought you, Kccollenza; yes,” the murmured, while sho 
looked up at him with an appealing deprecating prayer, “ I could 
’•* clay when ion were gone; mv heart was dead, my life was 
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broken. And I heard them speak evil against you, and tho Padro 
(iiulio lifted up his voice with them; und 1 wniuil not wait and eat 
the broad of thoso who bad one© touched your name. For I hoard 
that name at tho last, ami 1 knew you then greater than any kings; 
1 knew th© hook that 1 loved as your )>ook, the thoughts 1 bud 
treasured us your thoughts. But, though 1 sought you, it was not 
to suok your pity, not to ask your mercy. I never meant that you 
should know that 1 was near:—if over \ met you, I only meant to 
watch you from a distance, to hear your voice, to so© your face, 
while you knew nothing. Vou believe mo ? —you believe it f* **• 
Tho terror on her was great, lest he should' think that sho had 
fullowed him to appeal to his compassi *c, to tore© herself on his 
life. 31 is eyes were dun, his voice quivered, us ho answered her,-- 
“ Behove it? Yes! each word that ywur lips say. My darling, 
my darling, what you have suMered ! and suffered through und lur 
iuo ! ” 


“ Eeeellrnza,” sho said, under her breath, “ I Would sutler a 
thousand years of that for this one hour." 

*• Hush ! hush ! or I shall lo\o you too well; and all that / luvo 
1 Wo. Such courage, such patience, such fidelity; und you ask, 
what vou have that you give mo!*"’ 

“ Those »ro nothing.” sho suid, dreamily. “Tho mercy is —to 
! t mo render them. It has been hi long, U God! so long! Hern 
vi Venice it was a little happier. Tho people speak of you; they 


lovo you, though they sty beneath tlaMv breath, because of th<» 
tyraniiv. They said you would c -mo In n» with Lao spring; and v .o 
—I waited.” 


Tho words wero simple, spoken with tho tears of remembered 
anguish heavy on her liGu*; but nil her story w:ls told in them. 
M fcho had waited,” with tho faith of u child, tho pension of a 
woman: it was tho epitome of 1 ho intense volition und tho silent 
power of sacrifice that met in her nature. It was tho ideal oj 
which ho had onco vainly dreamed; it moved him now to un 
emotion keeu to pain. 

“ Custuliu, in my youth I loved many, yet mv youth never had 
such lovo as yours. What you have sutlered while 1 knew nothing ! 
.And you nover loathed mo f»»r my cruoltv?” 

“Cruelty? You wero never cruel. Vou saved my 1 if©; it was 
yours to tako or to leave, to command or to neglect.” 

“ But I left you to this loneliness, to t}»is j**ril! How have you 
lived, fragile and friendlc.-s, and dowvnd with tho danger of such 
beauty ?” 

Her faco grew pule. Tho past, was terrible to her,— a time tiuwr 
to be dwelt ou without a horror of remembrance; and who would 
not wound him by confessing all sho hud endured. 

“ It is over,” sho said softly ; “let it sleep.” 

“ It will never sle‘*p in t in/ memory. And now, now that wo 
havo mot, what does tho thought of my lovo bring you ? ” 

• Iler eyes dwelt on his, deop and dreamy as tho night, with tho 
firo of a tropic nature in thoir depths; her -voice was hushed below 
her breath. 
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“ How can I say P I know now how posable it is to dio of joy • 
I feel as if I should die so to-night! ” 

He drew her nearer still into his embrace. The words sent a 
chill through him; all that his heart had clung to had boen taken, 
soon or late. 

“ God forbid l Live to bless mo, Castalia; live to bo tty love, 
myconsoler, my mistress, my wife! ” 

The last word left his lips in unconsidered impulse. She was 
his so utterly, his to cherish or destroy, to honour or dishonour, to 
lead, as he chose, to make what ho would; the absolute defence - 
lessness of her life, the absolute abandonment of her trust, forbado 
him to soek from hor aught that othors would liavo hold her 
sacrifice. 

Whore she rested in his arms, she trombled from head to foot, 
the liquid darkness of her eyes grew burning with the bewildered 
virion of a future that passed all which her thought hod over 
reached; her senses seemed blind and faint; she folt as though 
angel hands had boen laid on hor and had raisod hor upward into 
the light of eternal suns. 

“ No, no 1 ” she murmured, while hor gazo dwelt on his with all 
tho humility and all the idolatry that woro in her; “I havo no 
title! I was horn of shamo, thoy say; I am without namo, or kin, 
it worthiness. I am yours to neglect, to smile upon, to forsake, 
to command,—as you will! Let mo ho as your slave; let me follow 
and servo and obey you as spaniols may; lot mo live in your sight, 
and havo honour enough in ono word, in one touch:—that is all 
that I am meet for from you! ** 

Tho words moved him as no words that had claimed hor justice 
or his tenderness would ever have done,—words that had the 
sublime self-oblivion and self-devotion of Heloiso. 

“ Not so l You were worth empires if I had them in my gift. 
Castalia, there is but ono passion possiblo between us now. Th* 
world, as its bigotry stands, would call that passion your shame, 
unless mj namo wore bostowod with it,—unless tho marriage- 
benediction wero on you. I have little loft to givo; but such as X 
have shall be yours.** 

Tho Bcarlet flush doopened over her bosom; her head drooped 
till her lips touched his hand again in their reverent kiss; her 
voice was broken and lost in tears. 

“ Ah, God 1 what can I say to you P how can my life ropav you P 
You gavo me all—gavo mo tho world—when you once gave mo 
your love P* 




* Past the darkened arch of the entrance a gondola floated slowly 
down tho solitary and noglected Btreot,—a vessel richly arrayed, 
and piled in the prow with a fragrant load of gathered violets end 
red carnation buds. Lying hack in it was a form, delicate and 
patrician, covered with costly laces and velvets; her cheek rested, 
on her hand; her hand glittered with diamonds. She looked up 
languidly as the boat dropped past the high and massive sculpture 
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of the mighty archway. The gloom was doop as twilight bonoath 
its arc, yot her eyes piorced it and caught the hues or tho fallen 
llowors, the gleam of tho gulden hair,—eyes falcon-bright, pitiless, 
and unorring,—tho oyes of Ilcloiso de la Yivarol. 

** Sho has found lnm! M sho said, in hor tooth. “And he loves 
her. So it comes round,—so it comes round l ” 

So her vengoanco camo round to lior,—hor vengeance vowed in 
tho years that were gone. Women may forgot their love, and 
change it; but thoro ore few who over forgot tho oath or tho desire 
of jealousy. # 


Tho flitting by of that singlo gondola was unseen by them, tho 
noise of its oars drowned in tho ripplo of the water beneath tho 
wide slopo of tho stairs. IIo surrendered himself once more to tho 
forgetfulness and tho sweetness of rassion; and her life seemed to 
rust in a franco divine as that which comes to tho lotus-eaters. 
Tho darkness of tho vast Btono pilo endowed them in its shadow 
and its solitudo; tho rod gold of the fast-declining sun only stole 
in a single ray across tho lustro of hor oyos as they looked up to 
his. Tho hoavy fragrance of tho fa 1 Lon flowers weighted the air; 
the dolicious monotone of tho waters ebb and llow Mow ugninst 
tho mnrblo alone stirred tho stillness. Time passed on; neither 
counted its (light. Tho sun sot, the odorous night fell; it seemed 
to hor at onco briof as a moment, long as a lifetime, since she had 
found him whom sho had grown to hold her sovereign and her 
religion. 

Through tho gloom, us tho depth of night fell, a voico camo from 
above thorn. 

“ Castalia, art thou not homo P” 

“Who is that?” Chandos said, swiftly. “Who calls you by 
your name ?” 

“ Ah! I had forgotten him 1“ sho murmurod, with that soft con¬ 
trition with which sho had onco pleaded her forgetfulness of tho 
Tuscan priest. “ I was wrong to say I was wholly friendless. Ho 
has boon very good. Ho is a Jew, old, and blind, and poor; but 
ho led mo hero, and ho brought mo to some women of his nation, 
who have boon gontlo to mo, Ijecauso they know mu to bo homeless 
And motherless.** 

Ab sho spoko, tho old man camo slowly down tho stops, fooling 
his way with that wavering uncertain movement of bin hands that 
was in so pathetic a contrast with tho dignity of his austoro anil 
venerable age. A gleam of tho white luminous Venetian moon foil 
across tho majesty of his bowed head and lofty form. 

“Good God!—at last!” # 

The words escaped involuntarily as ho rose to his feet, facing tho 
figure of the Israelito. He had sought the old man far and dili¬ 
gently since the night when he had found him wandering in tho 
streets,—sought him on the vague, baseless, shapeless thoughts and 
'•he unerring instinct of the desire for vengeance. 
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The Jow paused and listened; his quick ear apprised him of her 
presence, and of another beside hers. 

“ Castalia, who is with thee ?” 

‘‘Itis 11 ” 

At the sound of his voice the Jew started, and over the brown 
worn sternness of his face, Chandos saw the look that had come 
there when he had spoken his name in the blind man’s ear. 

“It is I,” he continued, as he passed up the sea-stairs, ami 
stood beside the Israelite on the breadth of the marble landing- 
place. “ You have been good and pitiful to a life that is very dear 
to ine, I hoar. Tako my deepest gratitude for every tenderness 
yQU havo shown her, every pang you have striven to spare her.” 

Over the old man’s face swept tho look of pain and of shame that 
had been thoro in tho after-midnight in Paris,—a look , that 
hardened instantly into a rugged iron calm. 

“ I havo served her little,” he said, briefly. “Tho maiden hns 
gained hor own broad by the choirs of her Church, and the salo of 
iiowora while flowers bloomed. I owe her inoro than she owes me. 
And what is she to you f” 

“ The only thing I lovo.** 

A sigh rose to tho Hebrew’s lips. Castalia’s life had boon 
precious to him; ho had grown to listen for her voice, and her 
stop, and her proseuco, ns the aged listen for the only thing that 
rominds them of tho world in winch they once had place: he knew 
that she would be lost to him now. liut tho rigid austerity of hia 
faco kept its reticence. 

“ Love I And you loft her to wander and starve ?” 

“ l had no knowledgo of her fate. J fad I left hor as you think, 
I should merit now your worst reproach, your worst rebuke.” 

“ Pardon me, nr. / should not havo doubted your mercy. Yet, 
for tho child’s sako, I would hoar more. Is she your daughter 

“ Mine! God forbid! ” 

Tho Ilobrow turned his sightloss eyes on Castalia. 

“ Wilt thou leave us ?” 

Sho passed from them into the darkness of tlio palace-entrance. 
Tlio Hebrew bent his face so that the moonlight which he folk was 
on it, should not bo shed there. 

“ 8ir, I have no title to arraign you. Yet they tell mo she has 
a marvellous loveliness. Will you make of hor but your mistress 
. “ No; sho shall hear my name.” 

Verily ? And you were over so proud !” 

“I am too much so now, perhaps. Yot I may justly be too 
proud to mislead what trusts me.” 

“ Ah! vour creeds were never thoso of your follow-men. They 
are not o£ tne world, sir,—not of the world l ” 

Thoro was an acrid bitterness in the Israelite’s words, because 
he felt a poignant suffering; he moved to foal his feeble wav down 
tho steps, to escape tho presence that was one continual rebuke to 
him. Chandos laid his hand on him and Arrested him. Memories 
were rising from the vague chaos of far-off remembrance; know¬ 
ledge was coming to him dimly and with difficulty. 
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" Wait! Wo have othor words to spook. Who was your chief, 
your tyrant?” 

l’or a moment tho Hebrew's framo shook in ovory fibre: the 
next, tho complete control, tho steol-liko power of endurance, in 
him returned,—immovable. 

“ That socrct will bo buried with mo.” 

" lluried ? It w not buried; it is cloar to mo. Answer mo. 
Ymir bondmaster was my foe r*” 

His face grew eager, and quivered with swiffc-ming passion, in 
which all Boi'ter memories woro lost. Tho Hebrew’s ioaturcs never 
changed; they were cast in bronze, when ho would. 

- “It may be so. Perhaps your foes are many.” 

* " You equivocate! Answer me,—yes or no. It was John Tie* 

XCWfk ?” 

“ I equivocal in nothing ; I bimply k“cp silonco. I shall k«x>p 
it until death.” 

Tlio answer was so unmoved iu it* iron serenity flint not even 
tho man who watched and who heard him could gather one sign 
by which to know tho timh. 

“Keep itP And In* tortured you, chained you, cursed you !” 

There was a magnificent grandeur in tho old man’s uttiturio ay 
ho raised his head. 

"What of that? I swore tho oath to tho <»od of Israel; T 
keep it because ho spared tho life of tho youth. The < lentil''* tfikn 
oaths byour(Jod,tobreuk them; ours are redeemed, come what will “ 

Ohundos stood silent :i moment. On Ins nature, ovi n in tho tii ‘t 
nirony of tho desire for vengeance, the appeal could not bo lost. 
Ho recognised tho greatness of the fidelity, even whilst it stood 
like a burner of granite between him and tho iu.ilirtjuf retribution, 
tho knowledgo of his post. Put, us lie gazed cm tho Ib brew, tho 
light of remembrance broko on him; tho crowd of the jHirphyry 
chamber camo back on his memory; a great cry broko from him. 

"Wait! / swear that this durkne^H shall bo mado light. Yi.if 
were among tho claimants on ClaroncieuxS' ” 

The Jew turned his sightless oyos, bis rugged faco upon him, 
imjKisgivo as death. 

“Say that I was; what does that prove? Thero were many 
claimants, and just ones.” 

“It proves enough to mo! A Jew firm was the largest of my 
creditors: that firm was yours. Your tyrant ruled it: that tyrant, 
was my traitor. My wealth went to him: ho devoured it. Tho 
world colled mo mad: 1 was so, for I was bis dupo! Answer me: 
voqr torturer and my enemy were ono ? ” 

The Hebrew’s features were impenetrable as tho night; ho was 
stirred no moro than woro tho maiolcs around him. 

" You speak widely, f>ir, and without warrant. It is vain to 
appeal to mo. I neither deny nor affirm; I keep tho bilunco for 
which I suffered.” • 

. " Suffered!—and for a fiend ? ” 

" Suffered,—for my oath’s sake.” 

The grandeur of tho resistance to him wrung his revcrciico from 
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Chandos, even whilst the anguish, the fire* the impotence of 
awakening wrath and awakening knowledge roso in tumult. 

41 Keep it I ” he said, whilo his voice rang with the might of hid 
passions. “ Kept or broken, it shall avail nothing to guard him 
from my vengeance. I know enough, without more knowledge, to 
stamp his infamy in the sight of men. Those lost deeds, that 
hiddon usury, that trading in the trust and tho necessities of his 
friends,—it will blast his name through Europe I ” 

Tho Hebrew’s harsh calm tones answered him with judicial 
brevity. 

* What do -you know ? Nothing! You suspect;—you will 
speak on suspicion; baseless and unproved, the accusation will 
recoil harmloBB from tho accusod, to brand tho accuser as a libellist 
and a false witness.” 

Chandos quivered in evory limb as he heard; tho Tago of iustieo 
paralysed from its stroke, of truth impotent to make manifest its 
truth, seized him with maddening misery. Ho was once again in 
tho coils of the not that had wound itself so long about bis life to 
fottor and destroy. 

“ Oh, God 1 ” no said, M why will you shield your destroyer and 
mino P why will you sholtor tho iniquity you have said you repent 6 
Your own soul is noble: what sympathy havo you with tho villany 
you havo abjured P Your own sacrilico has been grand: why will 
you have so much tenderness of sins that are vilo as murder r ” 

“I havo none; but I am true to him by whom my son was 
sporod.” 

44 What! are traitors, and tyrants, and criminals to find such 
loyolty, whilst honest men aro betrayed and abjurod by tho score? 
Havo you no pity, no remorse, for tho wrongs of a life P” 

41 Sir, if I had over known either pity or remorso, I had not boon 
what I was.” 

Chandos’ hand clonchod on tbo old man’s shoulder. Conviction, 
strong, unbearable, intense, was on him that this HobTew hold tin* 
secret of enemy’s hatred, and that John Trevonna was the caw 
of both their fates; yet ho was as impotent to wring tho truth as 
to force blood from tho cold black mar bios beneath their foot. 

44 Liston 1 I havo pitied you from my hoart, honoured your 
endurance from ray soul; but I havo tho wrongs of a lifetimo to 
nvongo. I know, as though tho proof wore by me, that my foe is 
one with your master, that fraua and treachery and baseness had 
'more share in my min than my own extravagance. Speak now, 
or —as we beliovo in 0110 God—tho law shall make you.” 

The Hebrew turned his blind cyos on him with the patience of 
his race. 

44 The law f It did its worst on me: had it power to make me 
speak P” 

44 Great Heaven! crime gets such loyalty as this, while I found 
love and friendship traitors; ” , 

The Jew’s bronzed face grew paler, his dose-set lips shook slightly , 
under the snowy whiteness of his beard ; but he zemainea im¬ 
movable. Chandos stood above him, his eyes black, his teeth set 
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tt Man—man! if you ever loved, if you ever hated, giro me my 

vengeance! " 

“ Sir," said the Hebrew, with his grave and caustic speech, 
" beware! You lust for an evil thing." 

“ No! I claim a barren justice." 

“ Justice is not given on earth. Hear me. You urge me to 
evil— ” 

“I urge you to tho service of truth, to tbo chastisement of 
infamy-* 

* 4 It may bo so; yot hear me. You tompt mo to ovil, because you 
tempt mo to forswear tho solo fidelity in gratitude that redeems my 
baseness. I know your life; I know your thoughts; I kuow that 
you have loved men well, served them unweariodly, taught them 
nigh and gracious things. Wien you heard my story, you called 
it a martyrdom whose nobility men Bohlom reached: why call it 
now a sheltering of evil, because your own wish ia to behold that 
ovil unearthed ? You told mo then I had ntouod for my post: why 
toll mo now I only stain it further ? This is unworthy you,—un¬ 
true to your crocus. Were vour passions now unloosened, your 
life now unbiassed, you woufd bo tho first to suy to me, ‘ Before 
all. keep your oath Sacred.’ ” 

Chandoa’ hand foil, his breath cam® loud and quick: ho stood 
liko one pierced to tho heart with an exceeding bitterness, 

“ Sir, went on tho Hebrew's unbroken, impassive voice. M it is 
truo that you havo a secret of mino that you can torture mo with, 
if you will; but I havo rc*ju your nature wrong if you will uso 
against mo tho weapons that I, unconscious, placed in your hold. 
You havo passed through vast enlarlitics since tho ilay that I stood 
umidst your spoilers; they will hare failed to teach you what I 
believo thoy have taught you, if you tempt another to dishonour 
becauso through that dishonour you believo your own desires would 
bo served, your own revenge gained to you/’ 

Chandos stood silent still; a mortal struggle shook him. 

" I am no god. What you ask of mo is a god's divine, impartial 
justice! I claim a mau’s right, a man’s weakness, a man’s sin of 
vengeance." 

“It may bo so : yot, if you bo truo to yourself, it is that very 
impartiality of justice—all hard though it may bo—that you will 
render." 

There was a long silence, in which only tho Innping of tho water 
sounded. No demand that honour had ever roauo on him had been • 
so merciless in cruelty as this, no contest that had wrung his life 
00 hard to meet. His voice was very low os it foil at lust ou the 
stillfioss. 

“ You ore right 1 I tempt you no more," 

The Hebrew bowed his head. 

“ There a great life spoke." 

Then, slowly, with his sightless, feeble movement, he passed 
down the water-stain till &o dignity of his dork, bent form, was 
lost in the breadth of the shadows. Chandoe lot him go, unarrested. 
He stood there, blind to all around him, dead to all memory me 
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one. The blackness of night was on his soul, and the violence of 
baffled passion shook him as a storm-wind the strength of the 
cedara. There was but one terrible thirst upon him,—the thirst 
for his vengeance. * 

AVhore ho stood, his arm dropped as though the nervous force of 
it were broken; his eyes gazed without sight down the shaft of tlio 

^ stairs, where tho water glistened cold and gliding in the 
jf the moon. The conviction of his foe’s guilt was scored on 
his mind as though he had behold it written up through tho length 
and breadth of tlio lands! the meshes of his own impotence for 
chastisement and retribution bound him helpless as one paralysed ; 
tho human lust of eyil possessed him as nis madness possessed 
HauL 

A while,—and in tho soft Venetian darkness of the young night 
Castalia Btolo to him, she touched his hand with tho suppliant ki?s 
of her tondcr homage, sho raised upward to his face the dreamy 
luBtro of her eyes. 

"My lord, is regret with you becauso you were too merciful to 
mo ? If it bo, say it. My life is only livod for you.” 

His arms drew her to him in tho vibration of tho passions that 
beat in him. 

" Regret!—when in you I find all tho consolation I shall ev#*t 
know ? Castalia, dark hours come on me: you must not fear 
them. My heart is sick becauso of its own fuiluro. Tempted, I 
am weak as water, I am cruol as murderers. I have lived, and 
striven, and suffered, and sought to serve men, only at the last to 
reel back into & barbarian’s lust,—to bo athirst with a Cain’s 
desires! ” 

For tho evil that hi9 foe had wrought him had not yet reached 
its end, and it poisoned now the first swcot hours of reviving 
happiness. 

it might go farthor yet, and close his life in crime. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CODES OP ARTHUR. 

In the darkness of large, jutting marble blocks, in another 
quarter of Venice, Ignatius Mathias held his almost nightly vigil, 
—the vigil whioh had hut one aim and but one rew&rcL,—tojiaar 
tho passing footstep of his son. Agostino had oome to Venice in 
tho restlessness of one who has peace nowhere and vainly thinks 
with each new refuge to escape what haunts him. He lived the 
life that a hare leads in hunting seasons: the season may pass and 
leave the animal in safety, unmolested t under tho shade of fern and 
thyme, but nono the less with every hour must its heart beat, and 
its deep be broken, and its nerves tremble at every crack of the 
branches, every sough of the wind, lest its hunters be out on its 
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ncont. Tears would go, and bis tyrant need nothing of him; but all 
the same he was never sure but that some crudl task might any day bo 
required at his hands, and no alternative loft feiw but to do its work, 
however abhorrent, or to bravo tho shame of public slander and pub* 
lie exposure, from which tho feminine terrors of his tmtnro had so 
long shrunk as more unondurablo than death. But of this tyranny 
that ruled his life his father know nothing: ho heard of tho 
painter’s fame, of his talent, of his growing wealth, of his adoration, 
of his art, of his love for his Spanish wife, and ho Itolioved Agostino 
happy with tho hripniness that he had hiursolf saerifiod all to pqr- 
cluwe for *’ tho lad. ’ Ho was over but a youth iu tho old mail's 
thoughts, a beautiful, yielding, caressirg, tender-natured bov, 
won by a smile, crushed by a stern word, us ho had been when the 
eyes whoseeblindness now kept him over young iu their memory' 
had last lookod upon tho graciousness of his early years. That 
Agostino could grow older with tho growth bf time nover came to 
the remcmbranco of ono who laid parted with him in his boyhood ; 
ho had etornal youth in llio lovo of tho sightless mun. I'horo is 
thus far mercy for tho blind, that thoy know nothing of tho stealing 
< lningo that robs tho beauty which is cherished from tho eyes that 
cherish it, slowly and cruelly, until tho last change of all. 

Ignatius Mathias stood now, s«* guiding himself by the marvel¬ 
lous compensative instinct which his calamity confers, that ho won 
secured from all passers-by by tho jutting-out of tho stuno, uud hi-* 
long, block, floating garments could neuron bo told from tho marble 
that shrouded him. If by tiny chance a stray moonbeam wandered 
through to tho deep shelter of tho statuoless niche, it would hnve 
seemed to any casual passer-by tli.it it was filled by some sculp¬ 
tured figure of prophet or of nriost which was iu perfect keeping 
with tho solemn and melancholy grandeur round, lie was listen¬ 
ing eagerly, intently ; but his hands were clenched on tho tnarhlo 
whore ho loanod, and his heart achwi with tho burden of remorse, 
the dry, tearless, hoptdess grief of ago. 

It had pierced him to tho quick to roinuiu steeled to Ohatulos’ 
prayer, as it had been bitter to him to show no sign of respect in 
the porphyry hull at Clareneioux, when all the heartless crowd 
v bo lit him had l>een moved and awed by the dignity of adversity. 
Vho keen Israelite could reverence from bis wml tho man who in 


his deadliest passions was still obedient to tho d« maud and tho 
duty of justice ; and ho felt that ho too hud sinned towards him. 

“ItwosavillaumisBin to rob him,” ho mu sod,—“ vilest treachery, * 
vilest murder. Ho heaped coals of firo on my head with every one 
of his just words; and yot it would bring him nothing even if h« 
know all. We were always within tho law. IIo would wreck all 
tho nobility of his naturo iu the blood-hound thirst of vengeance; 
ho would do what would belio his life, l'shaw! why do I deal 
with these sophistries? If ho slew his foe, and slew mo, it would 
bo no more, ns he 6aid, than barren iusuco. But give it him I 
•never will. Bin or martyrdom, whichever it be, added crime or 
atoning fidelity, I will die silent; 1 will bo true to him by whom 
tty eon was spared,—true to the loot.” 
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Hfl face set In atern^tmflmohing resolve, the firmness of aOener 
the dignity of faithfulfieM, which would be true to its bond, even 
If that bond were fbrgld by crime, lent it nobility; then the oaustio 
and ironic bitterness in whioh his temper had steeled itself long to 
all gent ler things passed over it 

"Why should I care for (met ” he muttered. "There were 
thousands. If I ever spoke, I should unloose hell-dogs; if I over 
made atonement by turning traitor, what lives I should have to 
summon out of their graves to hear my mea culpa, if I called all 
mv auditors!” 

The smile was evil on his faoe, though that evil was more sad 
than other men's sorrow. His hands had been as millstones, 
grinding all that went through them to powder, that the grist 
might feed the yawning sack of money-lust. If all his accusers 
would rise against him, the tomb must yield up its dead. 

A. slight sound caught his ear; he started, and listened as 
Indians listen^ He had kept this vigil long and often, in divers 
scenes and divers hours,—under the oold shadow of green leaves, 
under the driving snow of winter nights, under the broad gables 
of antique bouses, under the drenching rains of autumn skies, 
under the mild stars of vintage eves, moving unwoariedly in the 
changing, restless track of an artist's wanderings, content if reward 
oamo in the echo of a laugh, in the distant murmur of a voice, in 
the passing of a far-off footfall. Unscon, unthanked, unrecom- 
ponsed, save by such fleeting things as could bo borne on summer 
air or heard through winter blasts, bis great and silent love 
endured. A step passed by him; he held nis breath as it went; 
ho knew that his son was nigh. Then the faint sound died to 
silence, and the light died from his face; this was all, all that was 
left him,—one moment to be scored against a martyrdom; and bis 
lips moved in voiceless prayer and thanksgiving. He breathed his 
.blessing on the life that passed by him in the bush of the night; 
be was grateful even for so little. It sufficed; bis son livotL . 


Where the silver lustre of the Venetian moon poured down 
through lofty casements of a desolate palace-chamber, Chandra, as 
he looked into the eyes that onoe more spoke to him in the lan¬ 
guage of his youth, strove to put from him tho remembrance of his 
traitor, the thirst for his vengeanoe; and heoould not Tho dark¬ 
ness of a violent and unsparing hatred had seized him* Hate was 
foreign to his nature, yet it had sprung in growth test es poison- 
pi anta from poison-seeds in the rank eou of Africa. With his foe 
in his hands now, he could have stamped his life out with as little 
mercy as men show who crush a rattlesnake. The tenge of a snake 
had bitten him; the coils of a snake strangled him; the virus of a 
■hike entered his whole Ufa to change and wither and consume it 
The snake was Treachery; and he could have killed the traitot 
wit h the fierce meed of such justice is men took when the. sword 
piade alike law and judge ana avenger* 
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He strove to tiprust it from him, sod it would return,—return to 
darken and embitter the sweetness of a love long denied to him, 
vivid and voluptuous as any that had usurped him in the years 
when the fairness of woman had made his paradise. He had left 
her a child, to pity, to c&rees, to play with, without deeper 
thought; he forma hor in a few brief months, extremo as her youth „ 
still was, a woman in her suporb beauty, her ooumgo, her genius, 
her patrician grace, her far-reaching meditative thought, her 
endurance of suffering, hor fearlessness through danger. With 
the simplicity of a child, aho had left Yollombrosa ou tho sting of 
coarse jests of the peasantry, that she liad resented without wholly 
comprehending, ot imputed dishonour to hor and to him which 
had roused her liko a young honour, though she had but dimly 
known their meaning,—left it, and flung herself on tho unknown, 
untraversed world with the simplicity of a child. She was now 
ubandoned to him, to his will, to his wish, to4>i* power, asking him 
nothing of his life, yielding him an absoluto submission, and seeking 
no more of him or of the world than tho one joy of his presence, 
hut the intense strength of a supremo passion vibrated through the 
unquestioning idolatiy sho rendered him. “ iV« tptro, uulla tUitde ; rt 
had been tho soul of tho reverence sho boro him , but with it ran 
tho burning warmth of tho suns that hud shone on her from her 
birth. 

It was tho love of which ho had diearned,—tho tovo which ho 
hud desired, and never found. 

In those long hours of tho spring night, whilo the lulling of tho 
water sounded softly through tno »*pen casements, and no light was 
about them except th*' light of tho groat stars above Venice, ho 
almost resigned himself lo their enchantment, he almost cheated 
himself into the belief that tho years of his youth had revived,— 
almost. Tho desire of von go an ce, tho battled justice, tho impotenoo 
to cast off ono stone from the granito cairn that had boon neaped 
to crush his peace beneath it, all these that wero upon him forbade 
him the one lotus-draught he longed for,—forgetfulness. 

Love itself is youth, and cannot revive without bringing soma 
light of youth back with it. 

With her, his life seemed ouco more what it had been whon, in 
the languor of the East, and under tho glow of Southern skies, he 
had lovod and boon loved in tho careless vivid sweetness of a post's 
passions, deep-hued and changing as a sapphire in the stm. But 
when later he left her for the few short hours remaining of the 
night, left her lest foul tongues should touch her defenceless inno¬ 
cence, the spell broke. His soul was set upon his vengeance,—set 
in the impotence of David's desperation: “ How long, 0 Lord? 
bow long r*' It seemed to him as though no retribution could 
*vtr serve to wash out his wrongs, and stamp his traitor what he 
in the sight of tho people wno followed and believed in him; 
tt seemed to him as though no justice that could rend tho living 
lie of tlus man's life asuudor, J and show its hidden vileness to the 
world ho fooled, would ever cut deep enough, ever reach wide 
enough, ever avail enough to avenge the endless treachery with 
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which his £00 had taken food and raiment and wealth from him 
with one hand, to thieve and stab him with tho other, "iiy 
God ! ” he thought, as he went alone through the stillness of th» 
after-midnight, ‘ 1 what could vengeance do sufficient P None could 
givo me hack all the world 1 have lost, all the years I have con¬ 
sumed, all the joy ho wrecked for ever, all the youth he slew in me 
at one blow, \engeance 1 the worst Would bo as a drop bosido an 
ocean. 

If the means camo to his hand to 6triko his enemy down from 
the eminenco of station and the fruitage of achieved ambition, it 
cohld do at its best so little; if it could destroy the, future, it could 
efface nothing of the past, it could change none of these years that 
had Boomed so endless, through whose course he had dwelt in 
banishment and bitterness and soen his Iscariot caressed and 
crowned. Though his hand should ever dash down the brimming 
cup of Trevonna’s success, the unevon balanco between them could 
never bo redressed; the world-wide wrong must ever remain un¬ 
requited, uncffaced. What could give him back all it had killed 
for ovor in him P What could briug back to earth the gallant and 
beloved life of tho old man whom it had slain ? What could restore 
him to all ho had forfeited through it P What could make him 
over again us ho had boon when its ruin had blasted the glory from 
his years for over ? 

Whore ho went in tho silence of tho lato night, past tho grrat 
Austrian palaces, that were tilled with revelry and music, ami tho 
fragrance of flowers, and tho masking of Carnival balls, with tho 
gay riots of tho melodies echoing through the conquered city, and 
tho wreathing of gold und silk and many-coloured blossoms hang¬ 
ing all alight with lamps over tho melancholy and tho dignity '•/ 
tho time-honoured, sea-worn marbles, tho rich, rolling, silver 
cadence of a iiacchio chant, sung with careless mirth and d*« ;■ 
Olympian laughter, rang across the waters and above tho stia>. a 
of tho Austrian music. It was the voice of Philippo d’Orv&lo. 

In hi* Carnival dress, with its scarlet-and-gold floating hoc*, 
and the light of tho stars and the crescents of lamps glittering' n 
its jewelled brilliance, ho camo down a flight of stouo stairs lxois: 
some reckless revolry, tlio song on his lips, the laughter still gives 
back in answer to a challongo from some fair maskers that Want'd 
above, the fragrance of wino only just dashed from the auburn 
silver-flecked waves of his bourd. “ Vivre sdon son cotur /” win 
tho epitome of “ tho Mad Duko’s ” life, as of Diderot’s; and, as w 
Diderot’s, there was a grand, careless. Titan majesty in this hand¬ 
some hood, tossod back in such fiery defiance, such sunny laughter, 
against tho laws of conventionality and tho snow barriers of preju¬ 
dice. Lifo was too rich with him to be stinted by a niggard 
measure; its joys, its passions, its treasures, its scope, too wide. ^ 
bo meted out by tho foot-rule of custom; and while mon « hi* 
own years grow grey about him, tho prince-Bohemian laughed at 
Time, and found the roses of his wink-feasts’ blossom never fading 
to iris hand. • 

s Bacchan chaunt paused; a gentle, softened look gleamed 
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from the flash of his brown, fearless eyes, as in tho shadow of the 
street he saw Chandos. 

44 Ah! cW toi / ” And in the touch of his hand as it foil on the 
thoulder of the man he loved best, there was the wetoome of a 
friendship close as brotherhood. 

Not a tree had ever been felled at Clarendons, not a picture been 
birred, not a horse, useless from age, been shot, not n triflo in tho 
•v'hole length of the chambers, not on unfinished sketch in the for- 

* -.ken atelier, not a disordered manuscript in tho solitndo of tho 
< ireuse Cabinet, been touched, under l J hilippo d'Orvhie’s reign. 
With him the*exile was honoured; with him tho momory of the 
disinherited was kept green and cherished and sacred in tho hearts 
of the people. 44 1 am but his viceroy: keep your homage for tho 
absent," he had said onco when tho peasantry had addressed him 
as their lord. 

“ So! you aro in Venice P ” ho said, softly, where ho pansod in 
the deeper shadow, with tho festoons of light and the arabewiuos of 
flower-wreathed balcony far above, reflected in tho black surface of 

♦ ho canaL 44 1 half hoped to moot you hero whoa I caiuo for thin 
1 lotous Carnival time with which our Austria Felix trios to drown 
the murmurs of hor prey. You havo not been long ? ” 

44 1 came but to-day. Lulli needed me-” 

44 Lulli ? what ails liim Y ” This princely Bohemian, whose own 
strength was so superb uiul whoso oxisteuoo so joyous, had always 
had a singular compassion and tenderness for tho cripple whose art 
was his only happiness: I 11 * homo had always boon open to him, 
his aid always ready for him. The strong hand of the aristocrat 
hud often raised the fame of the musician above the envy or tho 
rivalry that had tried to crush it, and not a littlo of tho wealth 
given to Lulli for his murio had gone in secret from D’OrvMo, un- 
guessed by the recipient. 

“ Nothing ails him," Chandos answered, wearily; his thoughts 
woru far in other things. “ But a singer has boon arrested here for¬ 
giving some of his music in public,—some song of freedom too froo 
lor Austria; and his hoart is sot on her liberation." 

“Ah! I will see to that. They shall give her her liberty in 
twenty-four hours. The fools I Every weakness persecuted be* 

• ’ )ines strength against its persecutor when once hunted in to martyr¬ 
dom. And they will not tnow that! " 

“ When they do, human lifo will have entered on a very different 
phase from what wo livo in.” 

Philippe d’Orvalo flashed a quick glance on him. This wild, 
headlong, insouciant rioter could read men like a book. 

"Toll me, toll me; you have had some fresh pain,—some new 
wrong ? " 

‘WJ Scarcely; but I have had fresh temptation, and 1 have little 
Ktmigth for it.” 

" You always underrate your strength!" 

11 Not L Sometimes I think that were impossible. We flatter 
rursolves we have strength, we pride ourselves on our codas, on 
tar philosophies, on our forbearance; and the moment a spark is 
\ 00 
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“ Mav-be 1 But the age rants too much against the passion*. 
From them may soring things that are vile; but without them life 
were stagnant, and heroic action dead. Storms destroy; but storm* 
purify.” 

“ There is truth in that; but we are, at our best, half passion, 
half intelligence, and at a touch the brute will rise in us, and 
strangle all the rest. No man can wholly suppress the a nima l in 
hiip; and there are times when he will long to Kill as animus Ion? 
for it.” • • g 


“ Ay! ” Philippe d’Orvkle’s fair frank face flushed, and his right 
hand clenched; ne hod known that longing. 

“ Tell me—toll me whether to-night I was weak as a fool, or did 
but barren justice. I barely can. tell myself. John Trevenna ho* 

been tho foo of my lifo; you know that-” 

“Know itl Yos!—a hound who turned on his master! By 
mv faith, when I seo that man in honour and eminence, I know 
what Georges Cadoudal meant whon ho Baid, ‘ Que de fautes j'ui 
commis do no pas fitouflbr cot homino-la dans mos bras! * If them 
be a regret in my life, it is that / did not kill him whore he stotd 
laughing and taunting on your hearth, while you wont out to youi 


^, “ Y ou left it for me! ” Tliero was a terriblo meaning in th« 
brevity of the words. “Well, to-night I could have had my ven¬ 
geance on him, to-night I could have unearthed his villany to hold 
it Up beforo tho nation that takes him as a chief; to-night I know 
as though I saw it written beforo mo that ho betrayed me, cliican* d 
mo, robbod mo as usurers rob; and—I let justico go! ” 

“ Lot it go l Are you mad ? ” 

“ That is what I doubt! I would soil my own life for justice on 
him; I fear I could kill him with less thought than men kill 
adders!—and yet I let it go. I could not reach it without forcing 
another iO break his oath, to forewo&r his conscience, to sin agoing 
the only redemption of his life: what could I do ? ” 

“Do? I would have crushed ten thousand to have struck at 
him I Tell me more.” 

“ I cannot. It is another’s secret, not my own; were it mine, 
you should know it. All the laws of justico and humanity bound 
. me poworloss; I* could not break through them. I had honoured 
tW* man’s fidelity when I was in ignorance whom it was rendered 
tot I oould not dishonour it because I learned that it was shown 
to my enemy.” 

“ Few men would have staved for that” 

“ May-be 1 It was hard /“or me to Stay for it It is hard as 
death now l It were surely small crime to tempt any one to 
betray a traitor; it wore but to turn against him his own poisoned 
weapons. One oath broken more or lers, what would it be in self- 
defence against one who has broken thousands, broken every tie 
and Jmnd of gratitude, of honesty ? And yet—right is right If 
' could not bid another tom betrayer because I had been betrayed 
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IjoA\ to have xny justioe of vengeance, I most have done injuatioe 
to one placed. In his own anoonaobuaziess and by bia own trust, 
in my power. 111111011 oould I abooae ?—to forego it, or to wrong 
him F" 

Philippe d’Qrvkle lifted his lion’s head with a toss of his lion's 
rr*n » ; nia eyes rested on Chandos with a loyal, flashing, noble 
light. 

" forego it f Tour vengeance were ill purchased by any false¬ 
hood to yourself." 

Chandos stretched out his hand in silence; D’Orv&le’s mot it in 
a close firm grasp. They said no more; they understood each 
other without words: only, as they parted farther on in the late¬ 
ness of the night, the prince-Bohemian’s regard dwelt on him with 
something that was wistful for once almost to sadness,—a thing 
that had no place in the brilliant and heedless career of the “ mod 
duke." 

“ Chandos, you were mode for Arthur’s days, not for ours. 
Those grand creeds avail nothing—except to ruin yourself. Yet 
you would rather hare them ? Well, so would 1 , though I am but 
a wine-cup roystcrer.” 

As ho spoke, the lights burning above among a sea of flowers 
and colours, in crescents and stars and bonds of fire, shone on the 
leonine royalty of his head and tho majesty of his height, all 
lustrous with tho scarlet and tho gold and the diamonds of hi* 
Carnival attire. There was an unusual softness in his brown, bold 
eyes, an unusual touch of melancholy in bis voicothat one 
memory of him was nover to pass away from Ch andos. 


CHAPTER VL 
rr tu, deutbI 

Through the brilliance of tho earliest sun-dawn a gondola shot 
swiftly through the silont highways, with the light on the water 
breaking from under its prow in a shower of rippling gold, and the 
brownsnadowB lazily sleeping under the arches of bridges, and 
under the towering walls, as though they were loath to wake and. 
flee before the rising of day. It was just morning; no more, but 
morning in all its radiance, with the scarlet heads of oaniotions 
unclosing, the many-coloured hues warm over land and sea, 
with the darkness only left in tho hushed aisles of churches, and 
the breath of the sea-wind blowing balmily from the Adriatic. 

Guido Lulli, where he leaned in the vessel, saw it all with 
an artist’s eye, felt it all with an artist’s heart, and wove magical 
dreams of s^niwl from the' melody of the oars. Life hod been but 
captious with giving him the hood of a seraph and the limbs 
[a*s strickenthe heart of a man and the frame of a paralytic, 
m taking his youth into weakness and torture and starvation and 
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strcngthlessness, calling his manhood into the faino of tho world 
and crowning him with the great masters; it had been cruel mid 
lavish at once, taking from Trim all happiness, all knowledge of 
happiness, all consciousness of what healtn could mean or freedom 
from pain be like, all sense of “tho wild joys of living” and of 
the liberties and heritage of manhood, taking them from him, 
from tho hour of his birth, and making every desire of his hear 4 
an unending pang; yet—giving him in one Art, giving him with 
tho eye, and tne ear, and the temperament of gonius, a sovereignty 
wide as tho world, and a troasury of beauty that could only 
cloSed when the touch of death should make his sight dark and 
his hands motionless. Others, boholding him, saw but a pale, 
shattered, silent cripple, with great wistful eyes, ever seeming to 
seek what they never found,—a man whom a child could cheat, 
whom a buffoon could mock, whom a stare could make nervously 
and unbearably wrotchod; but others had como to know that this 
man had a kingdom of his own in which he was supreme, had 
a power of his own in which he was godlike, and lived as far 
above tho fever and tho fret of their own livos as tho stars 
move abovo thorn in their courses. lie hoard what they never 
hoard, ho saw what they nover saw; and to Lulli’s sublimo 
transcendentalism tlio wnolo universe was but as one chaurt 
of God. 

As his gondola glided now, ho was looking dreamily upward: ho 
was in Vonico bccauso the young Venetian had boon arrested for 
singing a song of liberty from one of his operas, might bo im¬ 
prisoned, might bo scourged perhaps, and no came to savo her 
from chastisement, or to insist that ho had a right to share it 
Ho know nothing of her except tho fact that sho had suffer'd 
through singing his muaio in defiance of tho usurpers; but hr 
had a lion-boldness whoro wrong menaced weakness, and a pum 
chivalrous instinct conauered, whonover it was needed, tho shrink¬ 
ing sensibilities and tno physical fceblonoss of this man, whom 
othor iron had called for three parts of his life—a fool. The buzz 
and tho fret and the money-seeking crowds of tho world passed by 
him unnoticed, unheard; ne took no moro heed of tho stir about 
him than if ho had been a palm-tree sot in their midst, and they 
thought him a fool accordingly; but lot ono spark from tho flomo 
of wrong, one blow from tho gauntlot of tyranny, fall on any¬ 
thing near him, and tho enthusiast, tho dreamer, the isolate \ 
visionary, becumo on tho instant filled with tiro and with action 
And for this yet moro thoy called him fool: tho man who does 
not care for his own purso and his own palate, hut only muses for 
some alien injury, what is he hut the Quixote of all ages ? • 

As he went now, to welcome to Venice tho one friend of lus 
life, he looked up at that towering marble and the blue of the 
cloudless skies above. Above a lofty archway, out of an oval 
casement, with her arms resting on tho jasper ledge, and the umber 
tbrknoss behind her, so that os the Yun fell mil upon her face 
and her hair she was like one of those old master-pictures wher* 
the golden head of a woman gazes out from a black unbroken 
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surfaco of deep oat shade, leaned Costal ia. Her eyes were glancing 
above, following a flight of whito pigeons whoso wings flashed 
silver in the light; and on hor face whs tho look, more spiritualised 
than any smile, more intense tluui any radiance, more hushed and 
yet more passionate than any words can paint, of that happiness 
which is 11 the sweetest vintago of tho vino of life/* 

Lulli glanced up and saw her there, leaning down over tho dark 
mosaics; ho strove to rise, oro tho bout hud swept oust. 

“ Valeria ! M 

As tho name left his lips, reason ami memory and tho spnep of 
years were all as naught; ho was back in tho days of his youth and 
his poverty; ho beliovod that his lost one lived unchanged, imaged : 
with tho warmth of southorn suns upon it, and math* richer and 
fairer yot by that higher and softer light it wore, the face of his 
lost darling looked on him once more from the jasper setting of tin* 
Venetian casement. A gondola, that hud follow**! him from his 
dwelling, glidod up swiftly in his wake, and came sid" by aide with 
his own; from tho awning a woman's hand was stretched, and 
touched his arm. 

“ Signor Lulli, ono word with you.” 

“ With rao ? Whom-? " 

“ A friend to you, and to ono you lost? Lot ns wait a moment, 
there in the shadow.” 

The speokorwho hud arrested him leaned from beneath her awn¬ 
ing, her hand lying on tin* side of )iis gondola; he could not see 
her features, but her voice was \ery melodious and low. 

“Thoro was ono? a life that was very dear to you in the old 
days at Aries ? ” 

llo trembled violently. Tho thought of touching at last the 
secret buried so long overcaiuo him, us when they coino, at Iu*t, 
upon tho gold vein, tho toil-worn and heart-sickened gold-searchers 
are bealon with their joy. 

“ Dear to ino ? Yes, Ood knows ! You bring tidings oT 
Yalorift ? ” 

She whose form was lost in tho shapeless folds of a Carmelite's 
habit, and whoso faco wjls obscurod by tho hood of tho order, 
stooped from under tho black shudo of tho gondola. 

“Land; and I will tell you all I have to tell.” 

He obeyed hor, his weakened limbs bearing him slowly and with 
labour up tho water-stairs. Fronting them was tho |>orch of a. 
church,—a great, grey, dim, noble place, with marvellous carvings 
of time-browned stone, and feathery grassos floating from its colossal 
height, and Titan statues that looked blind and weary down from 
their niches on tho water below, aa though evil days had fallen on 
them and on their Venice. 

Tho entrance was wido and of vast depth, a lofty cuvom, roofed 
and walled with carvings on which countless hearts and bandH hud, 
fpont their lifetime's laDoiy; and from it, in the body of tho build¬ 
ing, were seen by dunging glimpses, os the air moved the vast 
moth-eaten, fall of Genoese velvet to and fro, glimpses of twilight 
gloom with the ethereal tracery of the ivory pyx gleaming whito 
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from the shadow, and the marble limbs of a crucified Christ nailed 
against a dark pillar of Sienna marble. She motioned him to rest 
on the stone bench within the porch, and stood herself beside him. 
He never asked her who she was; he never thought of her save 
as one who knew Valeria; her religious habit made her sacred 
in his eyes, and his soul held but one thought,—the fate of tho 
one lost to him. His eyes sought the Carmelite’s with longing 
anxiety. 

“ Speak now I Valeria P" 

“ Is dead.” 

The word was spoken very gently, but it dealt him a keen blow; 
though he had long said that she was dead to him,—said it in tho 
bitterness of his soul when he had first heard of her flight to dis¬ 
honour,—ho had unconsciously cherished hope that some day, oro 
it should be too late, he would find her. 

** Dead ?■ and without one word for me I But that face yonder ? 
—it was hers! ” 

His heart was full, and he spoke on its impulse; he never 
remembered that he addressed a stranger; he only know that he 
spoke to ono who might give him some link with his long-broken 
past. His life had been entirely uneventful, and tho few things 
that had morkod it held him for ever, os they could nevor havo 
hold a life of action. 

“ She brings you some memory P ” pursued his questioner. Tho 
voice was subdued, and yet had a certain imperious command in it 
that would not be resisted and was unaccustomed to delay os to 
disobedience. The eyes of the cripple turned with pathotio entreaty 
upon her. 

“ You must know that she does, or why speak to me of her ■ 
Whoever you a>e, whoever she be, tell me, for the love of mercy." 

“ She whom you now Baw is her daughter." 

The Provenval’s face flushed scarlet, his eyes lighted with 
infinite tenderness, that flashed and darkened into the fiery wrath 
that had used to ariso in them against the unknown lover of tho 
last of his name. 

His teoth set; his hands clenched. 

“ Her daughter P My God I And he -” 

“ He—led Valeria where dishonour was forgotten in recklessness, 
and shame was lost in diamonds and wine and evil laughter." 

“ His name P" It was but & whisper; yet a vibration ran 
'through it that told without words the strength which this frail 
and suffering-worn cripple would find against the spoiler and 
polluter of the only life round which his memory, his imagination, 
and his heart had ever woven the fair, if tho vain, dreams of lote. 

*' Can you bear its telling P " 

“ I will not bear its denial. His < name P and may my worst 
vengeance light-" 

“Hush! You know not whom you curse." 

“ Nor care! If he live, my hate shall find him. His name?” 

“ Wait! Be calmer ore you hear it." 

“ Calmer! when her child lives there ? n 
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**Her child know? nothing of her parentage; nor what that 
paxontn«> id can I well tell. Valeria’® lifo grew very evil.” 

The dark blood grew purple^ over Lulli'a delicate feature®, hie 
lips turned white as death; lie Buffered excruciatingly; uo noble 
was moro tenacious of tho honour of his name than bo. 

*' Speak! Who was her tempter ? Who lured her first to her sinP” 

"Wait! Hour her history first. She was a beautiful, heartless, 
wayward,unscrupulous woman, to whom honour was nothing, to 
whom lovity and shamo were swoot.” 

“ Ho made her that, if over slio becamo it. Tho greater, then, 
his crimo. His name ? ” • 

" Patienco : do not hasten your own bitterness.” 

“ I hasten to ond it. It cun only bo q.: mched in vengeance.” 

" Sho lived for a while in sinful xnaguificeuco; but kuo died in 
tho utmost poverty, in a Tuscuu village. It is a common fato.” 

lie shook in his whole frame us ho heard. 

" And then you bid mo withhold my curse ? Sho died in wunt, 
after a short, shameful life of gilded vice ? ATo curse is wide enough 
to reach him, if he drove her to that infamy.” 

" It was scare© his fault; sho loved the fatal power of hor beauty 
but too well. Sho died at Fontano Amoroso: if you need a witnosM, 
it is horo.” Sho stretched out to him a small, silver, heart-shaped 
relic-box, worn and almost valueless, on which w»*ro rudely graven 
the words " ValoriWLulii.” A mmin broko from him us no wiw 
it; his faco grew white, his eyes filled with tears. 

”Oh, Goal I gave hor this mvself; who was a child them,—a 
child so beautiful, so innocont l ” His voico sank, his head droo|n*d ; 
tho sight, the touch, of tho littlo rolic struck him to tho heart; the 
hour of its gift cam© back on him as though' lived but yesterday,— 
the hour wnon, with many a denial of self, be had treasured up 
coins till ho had bought tho thing that had been Uie wish of hor 
heart, and slung it, as his recompense, round tho fair throat of the 
laughing child, who paid him with hor kisses. 

“ Sho loft it, on her death-bod, with a contodina for mo. I had 
known her in days evil to us both. There were a few feeble linos 
to mo with it, unfinished. Tho peasant kept it, telling uo one of 
it, and thinking it of voluo for its holiness, till a few months ago, 
when tho child Castalia was lost from Fontano, the woman's con¬ 
science woke, and sho sent it to mo. I have left the world; 1 am 
in a religious order now: thus it was long in finding me. One© 
received, and hearing also for the only timo of this young gif la 
life, my first wish was to seek out you, and leavo yon to become, 
if you should chooso, the avengor of tho dead, tho protector of tho 
living.” 

The words had a pathetic and solemn earnestness. Lulli bowed 
his head, and pressed his lips on the silver heart. 

**I swear tobe both,” he'soid, simply. "And nouf, once more, 
his name ?” 

“ Her lover was—Chandos!” 

A cry, such as that which men give on a battle-field, broke from 
him, —a cry of torture. 
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M It ifl false-false as hell!” he swore, m the agony of his 
passion. “ No lie ever touched his lips; no treachery ever belonged 
to him.” ® 

“No,” said the Carmelite, gently: “you are right. But 
Valeria Lulli was only known to him as—Flora de l’Orme.” 

The Provencal’s attenuated form seemed suddenly to shrink anil 
wither and lose all life as he heard; the name came back on hui 
memory after long oblivion of it; he had used to hear it in those 
days that were gone, the name of the magnificent, reckless, extra¬ 
vagant adventuress who had wasted her lover’s gold right and loft, 
ana given but a mocking laugh at his ruin. 

“Ho met her in Arles,” pursued the voice of his companion, 
with a gontle pity in its intonation. “ She left Arlos with him! 
She was known to him only by her nom de fantaiaie. What her 
life became you are aware.” 

He scarcely heard her; his hands had clenched on the stone¬ 
work; he quivered from head to foot; the flame in his eyes had 
died in an anguish boaido which tho mere fury for vengeance was 
dwarfod and stilled as he gazed down on the silver relic. 

“ 0 Christ! have pity. I swore my oath against him /” 

The words were inarticulate in his throat; every fibre in him 
thrilled with the fire of his rage against Valeria’s tempter, and ovory 
debt his life had owned bound him in fealty to tho man whom in 
his blind hasto he had, unknowing, cursed. Ho loved with such 
loyalty, such faith, such honour, such self-oblivion, as those with 
which patriots love their country, tho one in whom ho had found 
the succour of his existence, the giver of every earthly gift tlia* 
had redeemed him from the bondage of poverty and pam; and in 




wreak the wrongs and the shame of tho dead. 

The man to whom he had held his very life a debt to bo yioldod 
up if need arose, from whose lips alone he turned for the sole prat** 
ho heeded, whose liberal and royal charity had lifted him from « 
beggar’s death-bed into the lignt of the world’s renown, and to 
whom his heart had clung more tenderly and truly in the darkness 
of adversity than even in tho splendour of fuir fortune, was tho 
injurer against whom through the long course of so many years 
he had cherished his silont and baffled hate! 

The dead love and the living love, tho bonds that bound him to 
her memory and tho bonds that bound him to his gratitude, 
wrenched him asundor,—divided,—agonized. Choosing betwixt 
them, ho must sin, whichever he cleaved to,—bo faithless, which¬ 
ever he elected. 

He let his head fall on tho cold Btono arm of the bench; he 
know nothing, felt nothing, was conscious of nothing; he only 
Boemod numbed and killod with this one thought,—tho feud that 
rose to stand for over between him and the man he loved with the 
love of the son of Saul for David. * 

“ Oh, God! ” he moaned; “ and I ate of his bread, I was saved • 
by his mercy! ” 

The Carmelite looked at him, then gently glided away, leaving 
the silver relio in his hand. Ho never heard her or remembered 
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her: ho Rat in the grey shadows of the church-entranoo as though 
he were turned to stone, silent and senseless a* tlio rohed statues 
of the Hebrew kings that had kept their motionless vigil above, 
while tho centuries passed uncounted, aud tho glory of Yenotia foil. 


IIo could not have told how long or how brief a timo had swept 
by: ho hud souse and memory f<»r nothing huvo tho one knowledge 
that had come to him. The struct and tho church wore alike 
deserted: nothing aroused him. lie sat there um in n stupor, hi** 
clospod hands clenched ubovo his head. The lapping of the water, 
the warmth »*f tin* sun, tho flight of timo, were all lost to him; 
tho great pall of tho velvet wuverod wi:l. tho wind, tho glmm »»f 
tho wliito passion was soon from out the gloom within ; all was 
still, aud ho had no consciousness except hi-* misery. 

A hand touched his shoulder; tho only voieo ho loved fell on 
his ear. 

“Luliit you hero ? What ails you t n 

Tho Provencal started and shuddered under tho touch as at the 
touch of llamo; ho Ktugg«*rod to his feet, his eyes looking at his 
-olitary friend with tho wild pitoou.siicss of a dog that has been 
struck a death-blow by its master’s hand. His lips parted, but no 
Miund came from them ; ho gasped lor breath, and could find no 
words; there, face to luce with the suwour of his life, with the 
spoiler of tho hotiour dearer than his own, tho force of the old 
l»vo borne so long, tho tom* of tho old \ougcanco bo long sworn, 
rose in twin strength, wrestling a*ith and strangling each other. 

Chamlos gasod, uipu/mI and touc hed with u vugue dread: ho 
laid hi* hand on Lulh, und ilrew him geutly within tho hushed 
aisles of tho church, where tho still, brown, sleeping shadow slept 
so darkly, only broken by tho pulo gleam of some white carving or 
tho glow of some blazoned hue. 

“You aro guttering greatly. Toll mo-'* 

“ Toil you,—oh, Christ! flow can I tell you ? ” 

“ Why not ? Did I over fail you * ” 

Tho words had tlio gentle compassion that ho had fir°t hoard 
when he had luin dying among the bleak and ruggod hills of 
Spain; tho voice liad ever l»oen sweet to him us the echoes of 
music, welcomed as tho weary drought-part lied forests welcome 
the stealing breath of tho west wind : it pierced bim to tho heart, 
it killed him with its very gentleness, lie throw his urms 
upward, and his cry rang shrill and agonised as u woman’s. 

“ Great God, have pity! Let ray curse light on my own hood! 
I know not what I dia! * 

Chan do 3 laid his hands upon his shoulders and held him there, 
in tho twilight of tho lolly narrow aisle, with the Crucifixion 
looming cold and white out of the mist of shade. His eyes looked 
down in Lulli’s. where he stood above him, and stilled him os 
a dog: is stilled by its masters gazo. 

. •• You rave t What grief has befallen you P ** 

A convulsion shook tho Provencal’s frail, yielding form : ho 
loved so utterly the life he had voted to vengeance, the life on 
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which in his sight rested the crime of Valeria's fall, of Valeria's 
shame, of Valeria's death. 

“Grief! griefl” he mattered, in his throat; “it is shame,— 
black, burning, endless shame I I have broken your bread, while 

S ou wrought her dishonour; I have cursed you, when my whole 
fe is but a bond to you for debts beyond life, above life 1 Which 
is the worst sin, the worst dishonour r I know not!" 

“ Sin 1 dishonour! And whose P ” 

“ Hers, and mine, and yours.” 

The syllables left his lips stifled and slowly; the last two barely 
stirred the silence. He had honoured the man to whom he spoke 
then as though he were a deity; he had obeyed him as though ho 
were a king. 

“ Mine l No other living should say that to me. Mine l And 
for what P ” 

Lulli lifted his head: his wasted, misshapen frame gathered 
suddenly vitality and vigour; there was the dignity of wrong and 
of manhood in the carriage of his head. 

“ For thisyou were the lovor of Valeria.” 

“Of Valeriar” 

He repeated the name mechanically: it had been unspoken 
between them for so long; it had scarce a moaning on his ear. 

“ You brought her to the pomp of vice; she died in the miser)* 
of vice. I, your debtor, lived on the alms of the destroyer of the 
last of my name. Valeria was your mistress,—Flora do 1’Ormo.” 

The words ran cold and clear; in the moment of their speech ho 
had forgotten all save the disgrace that had mado him the guest, 
the debtor, the aims* taker, of the one by whom she had been 
tempted into the ruin that had devoured her in her youth. 
Chandos stood silent, his eyes fixed on Lulli’s face; back on his 
thoughts rushed a flood of forgotten memories,—memories of the 
splendid, vile, pampered beauty who had stooped her rich lips to 
)us wine and wound the scarlet roses in his hair in many a 
careless, riotous hour, —• memories of the night when, in the 
•tudio at Glarencieux, he had paused boforo the picturo of Arles 
and been haunted for a moment with the doubt of that which he 
now heard. 

“ Valeria! ” he echoed, slowly, an intense pity and contrition in 
the tone of his voioe; “ Valeria \ Is it possible P ” 

“It is true.” The musician's words had a fieroe, dogged misery 
. in them, and. his hand clonohed on the ailvor heart. “ A Carmelite 
has given me her story. She died long ago; but her wrongs <lo 
not sleep with her.” 

Ohandos looked at him a moment, and a great pain passed over 
his face. Had this man also forsaken him r He coula have said 
that this woman had been shameless ere ever he saw her, that her 
heart was false as her form was perfect, that gold and luxury 
bought her love as it would, that she had been vain, morciless, 
evil, oorrupt to the core; but he held his peace, since to apeak in 
his own defenoo would have been to pierce and wound the cripple 
who still believod in bor. 
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“ If this be true," ho said, simply, 44 you will not doubt my 
faith to you, at least ? Ton will know that I was os ignorant as 
you ? She came from Axles—it might have told mo; but I never 
thought that she hod other name than that by which she called 
herself. You know—you must know—that the vilest thing on 
earth should have been sacred to me had T been told you heeded it," 

“I believe! Nothing but truth was over on your lips. Yet 
nono the less were you her lover, her tempter, her destroyer; mmo 
the less does the curso of her shameless life, of her bondage to evil, 
lie with you,—you alone." 

He spoke hoarsely: his hand was clenched on the relic, his h<»d 
was lifted, his eyos hashed, and over the spiritual fairness of his 
[tu n the darkness of avenging hatred gathered. 

Chandos looked at him, and a slight, quick sigh escaped him. 

“You too!" ho said, involuntarily. “Well, the wrong I did 
you was in ignoranco: if it must part us, let us part in peace." 

To tko man who had loved him, as to the enemy who had 
betrayed him, he alike nover quoted the claim of the past, never 
argued tho ono reproach, 44 1 sorved you." But in tho words 
there was a weariness beyond all speech, there was tho H <u, Brntr, 
which once had pierced even thooaam&nt of his traitor's hate; ami 
it cut to the heart of the hearer deep as a scourge cuts into tho 
bared flosh; its very gentleness rebuked him with the keenest 
reproach that could have pierced him. flis lifo-long debt, his 
subject reverence, his death loss gratitude, his loyal love for tho 
man by whose mercy he still amidst tho living, and by whose 
aid the creations of hfe genius hsd been given their place and their 
name among men, rushed back on his memory in a tido that swept 
aside the passions of tho hour and broke asunder tho chains of his 
oath. He seemed to himself vile os any ingrate that ever stablx-d 
tho heart of his benefactor. Tho moment of supremo temptation 
had come to him, the test that should provo wnother he was as 
others wore,—loyal only whilst the gift of generous service bourn!. 
him, faithless and without memory the instant thut ordeal came. 
Tho hour was here for which ho bad often longed, the hour that 
could try tho truth of his allegiance, and in it ho had been 
wanting. 

AU the tenderness of his nature, all tho remorse of his heart, 
went out in wretchedness to the man whom he had arraigned and 
upbraided and wounded as though no dobt of life, no years of 
charity and pity and suooour, hod stood between them; ho had no . 
thought left exoept tho sin of his own unworthioess. He bowed 
down at Chandos’ feet, his face sunk on his hands, his supplication 
passionate with all the swift and mobile omotion of his nation and 
nis temperament. 

" Monseignour, forgive me t I. knew not what I said. 1 swore 
an oath before Heaven to avenge her, but I break it now and fur 
over, if it must light on you. Let my curse recoil on my head; 
lot the weight of my forsworn words bo on my life; let me forsake 
Ahe dead and abjure my bond. Better anv crime than one thought 

bitterness to you! Forgive me, for *£e pity of God, what the 
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vileness of my passion spoke. If you killed me now with yooi 
own hand, you would have right. I should bo bound to lot my 
last breath bless you! ” 

Wild, incoherent, senseless, the words might be, yet they were 
made rich and sweet as music by the faithful love that spoke ir 
them ; they gave full recompense to Chandos for many weary year* 
of patient faith in human life and patient forbearance with it* 
traitors and time-servers. Against all trial, and through all 
suffering, the heart of this cripple was true to him; in his creeds, 
the ono fidelity sufficed to outweigh a thousand Iscariot kisses. 

llo stooped and raised him gently. 

“ -Forgiveness 1 It is I who must ask it. Whatever debt you 
think you owod me in the past, you have paid and overpaid now." 

Lulli stood before him, bis head still sunk, his face very white in 
tlio groy hues of the darkened aisles. 

“No : there are debts which we can never pay, which wo never 
wish to pay,” he murmured, faintly. Though his fidelity had 
stood its trial, the trial was not less terrible to him: in the man ho 
loved and honoured ho Btill saw the destroyer of Valeria, the un¬ 
known foe on whom his hate so long had fastened. 

“But hor daughter?” he said, suddenly, as the remembrance 
flashed on him,—“ that beautiful ohild,—here in Venice-” 

“ llore ? Where ? ” His voice, hoarse and rapid, cut asunder 
the Provencal’s words; his face grew livid, a hideous dread pos¬ 
sessed him. 

“ The daughter she left in Tuscany,—the young girl,—Castalia." 

“ Hold I—0 Heaven! ” 

Chandos staggered forward, as ho had dono when the bolt of his 
ruin had struck him: the sweat of an uuuttorablo terror was on 
his brow; the agony of an unuttorablo guilt devoured him. 

“ Her daughter— htr'a /” 

The words were stifled in his teeth; ho could not breathe hi* 
thought aloud; the fire of a love 'whoso vory wish was nameless sin 
oonsur ted him; the blankness of an utter desolation fell on him, 
passing all that his life had known of misery. 

Tho Proven$al watchod him, paralyzed, silenced with a great 
bewildered fear; he swayed heavily back; guilt seemed to thrill 
like poison in his blood; his faco was dark with the flushing of the 
black, stagnant veins; he reeled blindly against the sculpture o/ 
the marble Christ. 

“ Love between u« / Great God! wbat horror I ” 


With tho mellow flood of artificial light that still shone there, 
instead of the glory of the rison day, shed about her, H&loVse de Is 
Vivarol stood before her mirror iu the dressing-chamber of the 
Venetian palace that was honoured by her for a brief space: her 
haughty, delicate, regal head was lifted; the grey, heavy serge of 
a religious habit fell back from the brilliantly-tinted hne of her 
face and tho still exquisite grace of her form: it was tho habit sh# 
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bad wob at a prince's Carnival ball, shrouding her beauty, for 
once, uMer an envious disguiso and in a whimsical caprice, that 
f-lie miAt more surely bo unknown by those titled maskers with 
whom Jne had playwl tho carte and tierce of her state-craft fanoo. 
lly mere hazard, tho caprico had served her well; hor aubtlo, un¬ 
erring knt was ever served well, alike by the weapons sho forged 
and thh aocidents that favoured her. 

Now, hor glance flashed a cruel triumph at her own reflection, 
that was given there with tho glow from tho silver branches ou its 
bright hawk eyes nnd on its urchod, smiling, mocking lips. She 
h.ul waited nigh twenty yours, but sho had her vengeance. • 
'*/ have divorced them!” sho thought, “for ever,—for over! 
And nono can traco my hand in it, soJvr os ho may, scurch as 
he will.” 

And nono evor did. 


CHAPTER TIL 

. LIBKRTA. 

Tiierk was a gToat tumult rising through Venice. Swelling at 
th** first from a distant quarter, it had boon bomo ncunr and 
nearer through tho silence of tho city «»f tho waters, tho tumult, oh 
of a surging sou, us of tho roar of millou winds,—tho tumult of a 
people, loug s'lllering and launched at last ugainst their opproNHon*. 
The sound nad not penetiated tho depth of tho church uislos; only 
its low muftlod echoes could reach there, and they ha<l boon uuheurd 
by thoso who stood in its solitude, lost in tho misery of their own 
passions. In tho clear golden morning, iu the luxuriance of colour 
uud of beauty, in the wurrath of tho fragrant air, in tho hush u( # 
the tranauil streets, revolt had risen as it had risen in the guilt 
northern nivo of labour; but here, in tho “sun-girt South,” it ryso 
for liberty; there in the gaum, sinoko-Mtifled Black Count n it rose 
for wages. Venice was athirst for her freedom; the north' moil hull 
been hungry for so many more coins a week. 

They were but the youths whoso hearts woro sick, and whoso 
lives wero aimless, like tho life of Leopardi, tho children of eighteen 
or twenty summers, whoso blood was kindled ami whose souls were , 
pure with patriot fire; who would have Hung themselves away like 
dross to cut tho fettering withes from their Vcnotia; whoso ardour 
thought tho world a tournament, where it sufficed to naxno “ God 
and the Right ” to conquer and to so© the foo reel down; who fed thoir 
eager fancies on the memory of Hannodins and Arutogeitnn, and 
who refused to see that th© nations of their own day adored the 
Greeks in story, but called a living patriot an “agitator” if he 
failed, and sent him to the cell, the eoourgo, the death of felons. It 
was the boyhood of Venice that had risen. The past day had boon 
an Austrian feet a for an Austrian chief, and the music, tho laughter, 
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the glitter, the salvoes of artillery, the wreaths of flowoA aU th« 
costly follies, had driven the iron deeper into the souls of (lose wbo 
closed their shutters to the sound of revelry, and moumedireftidng 
to be comforted, desolate amidst the insolence of the usurpers 
magnificence and mirth. The festa, following on the artist of a 
songstress beloved of the city, who had been seized for einfene an 
ode of liberty, had broken their patience down, had driven them 
mad, had made them believe once more, in their old sublime fatal 
blindness, that a pure cause and a high devotion would prove 
stronger than the steel and the granite of mailed might. They ex¬ 
piated the error as it is ever expiated; they were made the burnt- 
sacrifice of thoir own creeds. 

They met with little mercy: in the sight of their foes they were 
but seditious malcontents, to be shot down accordingly, or pinioned 
alive like young eaglets taken for a caravan cage. The soldiers of 
Austria mado swift work with them,—so swift that the hundreds 


who had risen with the dawn with the shout of “ Liberia ” upon 
their lips as with one voice, and the noble insanity of the liberator’s 
hope beating high in their fearless breasts, were, almost ere tho 
first eoho of the chaunt had rang through the silent highways to 
wako the slumbering spirit of a Free Republic, shot down, cut 
down, well-nigh as quickly as seeding-grasses fall beneath tbo 
scythes,—were driven as the deer are driven under the fire of tbo 
guns, yiolding never, but overborne by the weight of numbers and 
me trained skill of veteran troops, never losing their courage aud 
their resistance and their Boom, but losing order and adhesion, 
and seeing their youug chiefs fall in the very moment of their first 
gathering, seeing their long-counted enterprise, their long-watch* d 
opportunity, their long-cherished hope of union and strength and 
victory, fade and wither and perish under the upward course of 
the bright morning sun. 

The tumult had neon brief; the chastisement .would be life-long 
* for such as lived under the heavy iron pressure of the battalions 
that forced them down, through the mitraille of the balls that 
hissed along the brown, BtiU waters and shook the echoes of the 
mighty palaces. They were young, they were nobly trained; they 
chose death rather than life in a prison-cell with & convict gang, 
than the shame of the gyves and the scourge. One band of them, 
some hundred, fought inch by inch, step Dy step, their backward 
passage into the great porch of the church, into the dim and solemn 
loneliness of the aisles, gaining breath from their enemies for a 
while, holding aloft still their standard,—the colours of a free 
Italy. 

Suddenly, and with the tempest of sound without as suddenly 
entering there with the. forcing open of the large bronze doors, 
they fell backward, with their laces ever to the foe, into the dark¬ 
ness and the silence of the edifice. The burst of clamour rolled 
strangely through the stillness of tho avenues of stone; the conflict 
of the world seemed to pour like hell let loose into the sacred hush 
and peace; tho throng of hot, heroic, fever-flushed, tyranny- 
wrung life, with the vivid colours of the barov^f-folds flung high 
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above H*ir ardent, ron-warmed fkces, filled as though they had 
sprunflrum the sealed tombs where the great of Venetia lay dead, 
the grw, cavernous gloom of the porch, the twilight of the stretching 
aisles J^the marble space beneath the marble Christ. Crueller 
wronnhad never sought the refuge of mnetwy, the shelter of the 
altar,The shadow of tho Cross. JSut they did not come here to ask 
for pefco', to demand protection : they came to die with their colour* 
untouched, with their limbs unfettered. 

The bronze gates of the larger entrance were forced open by their 
pressure in tho very momont that a horror, besido which oil L’hanrios 
had ever borne looked palo and painless, rose from tho depth* of 
his past to seize tho one dream of revive d happiunos thut had coino 
to hun. in the first instant that its blow foil on him, ho had no 
sense but of unutterable loathing, of sickening despair, before the 
abyss of unconscious guilt that had yawned beneath him,-—no 
consciousness but of the living love that burned in him paasionato 
as the love of his earliest years, and tlio dead love that inode it 
liopolcsB and forbidden ana accureod, that mado it a sin before 
which all his life shuddered and recoiled, that mado each kiss of 
her lips poison, each word of his tenderness crime. 

As tho thunder from tho streets ernoto his car, and tho flood of 
tho daylight poured in, he was shaken from his trance of misery 
:ls men uro started from u nightmare : hi* eyes were bloodshot, his 
taco flushed red, his limbs shook ; ho was blind aud deaf, ho know 
neither where ho was nor who had spoken; but his hands full 
heavily on tho shoulders of Lull', swaying him backward. 

“It is falsol Cu*taha—her child—mmol (Jod ! such horror 
could not be. Do you know what 6he was Y —a shameless, love¬ 
less, profligat© woman, a vampire, whose thirst was gold,—a 
Dolilan, who stole her lover’s strength to shear him of all value. 
Costalia sprung from hrr ? It is a he, I tell you, coiaod to pollute 
and to divorce from me tho fairest thing that ever lived or lovod. 
mo!” 

Lulli stared fear-stricken in bis face. 

“ Lovod you Y ” ho echoed; “ loved you f ** 

" Ay, loved me as I was never loved. And you tell me a lifo 
w> pure as that was born from a courtesan! You tell mo that I— 

l-” 

Tho words died in his throat; ho could not shape in them the 
ghastly thought that ho flung from him as men fling off an asp's, 
coil about their limbs. He gasped for breath, where ha stood 
there above the man who had brought this It mure from hi* past; 
there was the ferocity of a maddened beast in him. 

The bronzo door* were burst open; the shock of tho firing with¬ 
out pealed through the stillness; the throng of the voiine soldier* 
poured in. They saw him,—him to whom they had rendered the 
nomage of their song of liberty in the summer night of a few 
years past,—and the echoes of the vaulted roof rang again with 
•*«« about, one Viva to his name. 

They knew ins face well,—it had long been among them in 
v*uiee; they knew his words well, that in the poems of his early 
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manhood and in the deeper thoughts of his later years ha® born* 
ho far the seeds of freedom; they honoured him and loved aim. 

His eyes dwelt on thorn a wmle without light or sense; Jhe felt 
drunk as with an opiate under the storm of disbelief and siclteiiii.g 
terror that possessed him. They filled the space about himjmidcr 
the crucifix that hung aloft, with the sad, passionless, jhorn- 
orowned face of the statue bending above from out the donkness, 
and the white limbs stretched in martyrdom. The folds 'of th j 
standard streamed above the crowd of upturned faces with the glow 
of thoir earliest manhood and the resolve of thoir settled sacrifice 
sot as with one seal upon all. They had fallen in close in thi ir 
ranks, and stood so still in unbroken phalanx. Alone and foro- 
moBt was the youth with the head like the head of a Gabriel, who 
had spoken in the summer eve the gratitude of Venice to tho 
teacher and the lover of liberty. Their weapons were in their 
hands, and their blood poured from their wounds on the black 
mosaic pavement worn by priestly feet. Some had iheir death- 
wound, and knew it; but they only prossed their hand closer, to 
stay for a momont tho Btream that carried lifo with it, and they 
looked with a smile to his face. 

Ono—-a child in years, scarcely seventeen, with the flushed fair 
features of childhood still—stooped and touched his hand with a 
kiss of homage. 

“ Signore, wait and see how we can die; see we do not dishonour 
your teaching.” 

The simplicity of the words pierced his heart; through the vnrek 
of his own misery, through tno sirocco of his own passions, they 
came to him with tho weary, eternal sigh of that humanity which, 
however it had deserted him, ho had never, in requital, forsake:.. 
Death would have laid its seal upon his lips, and chained his hand, 
and voiled his sight, ere over ho would bo cold to tho sufferings of 
his fellow-men, silent to the prayer of tho pooplos. 

• That love, unswerving ana unchilled, for mankind, which bud 
given e' noble a glow to the dreams of his youth and filled with 
gentle a patience the temper of his later years, survived in him 
now amidst all tho desolatiou of his fato, all tho horror that glided 
from the shadows of his past aud seized tho one hope left him. 
As the heart of Vergniaud was, to tho last on tho scaffold, with tho 
human life in whicn he had placed too sublime a faith, for which 
he had dreamed of too sublime a destiny, so his heart was still. 

■ oven in his own torture, with those young lives self-given up to 
slaughter. The boy’s touch roused him; he looked at the heaving 
mass that pressed about him, at the pale, brave faces that turned 
to him with one accord in the gloom of the aisle. Ho saw At a 
glanoe they were there as 6heep are hemmed into the shambles; 
he divined what folly had brought them,—folly nobler, perhaps, 

. than most prudential wisdom. Ho pressed forward into their van 
on the simple instinct of their defence, while they fell back and 
made way for him, watching him reverently as he passed. He 
had loved Venetia, he had served Liberty; he was sacred in thoir’ 
sight. In tho front the standard caught a beam from the golden 
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Air without, and was Wafted higher and highor hy the breath of a 
free sea-wind; behind, far in the gloom, the altar-lights burned 
dully, ray lees in the blackness of the shadow shrouding thorn,— 
meet symbols of the clear noontide of freedom, of the midnight 
mists of croeda and churchos. He forced his passage to whore thut 
banner floatod. 

44 Children, children I what are you doing ? Why will you spend 
your lives liko water ? ” 

Tlie youths of the front filo, tho first rank that would reroivo flui 
shock of the bayonets or tho tire of tho musketry with which the 
soldiers would in another moment come to drive them down into 
obedience, lowered thoir arms as guard* lower them to monarch*. 

41 Better to lose our lives than spend thorn in usurpers’ prisons * 
Leave us while there ia time, signore; you can trust us to di. 
well/’ 

They loft tho spaco free,—tho space out into tho glowing sun¬ 
light, into the fragrant air. Ho stood still, and motioned their 
weapons up. 

•“You know me better than that.” 

Their eyes filled; ho had lived much amidst (hem, and hi* 
written word* had sunk deep into their hearts. Tho young ftatriot 
who hold the banner—hold it with hi* loft hand, because the right 
wrist hod been broken hy a spent ball—flashed back on him an 
answering comprehension. 

“Wo know the great m*-4 of your nature—yes; but the greater 
your lifo, the loss should you expos© it him*. Then* will ho 
slaughter ; the world must not be-o you." 

IIo heard but vagiu ly, half without sens© of w hat was spoken ; 
his life seemed on tire with tho torment that posucKMcd him,—the 
hideous doom from which his whole soul shuddered. Instinctively 
his eyes sought the musician ; tho look thut was in them wan worse 
to Lulli than if ho had seen them glazed and fixed in death. 

44 Oo you,” he said, briofly: “ I wait with them'.” 

Tho flush and light that only stole there when in music ho lost • 
tho feobleness and tho pain of his daily bein'*, cam© on Lulli'Hfueo. 

44 1 deserted you one moment,” he murmured low; 44 not again, 
—never again! ” 

The tramp of tho Austrian soldiery came nearer and nearer, ring¬ 
ing like iron on tho stone pavements without; tho flash of metal 
glanced in tho sun beyond the great bronzo doors of Cinquo Cento 
arabesque; tho arch of tho entrance was filled with dark faces and tho 
glitter of the levelled steel; behind were the dim, Kohuun, majestic, 
aisles of the church, with tho whit© Passion gleaming through tho 
gloom, and tho ethereal tracery of tho pyx rising out of tho sea of 
shadow; in froDt, hemming them in with u circle of bayonets, and 
blocking up tho lofty space through which tho bluo sky and tl»o 
air of the living day were seen, were tho mercenaries of 
Austria. • 

Some touch of reverenco for the sanctuary that their Church had 
°ude sacred from earliest time to all who sought tho refuge of its 
ftltart, stilled their zest for slaughter and hold back their weapons; 
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there was a moment’s pause and silence. The boy-patriots only 
gathered closer in their ranks, and looked out on the Bristling hut 
of riilos in the sunlight of the day. Chandos forced his way to tk§ 
front, and stood between them and their foes. 

“ 0 ckildron ! why will you give the unripe com of your young 
life to such roapors as theso ? ” he said, passionatoly. “You serv* 
Veuico in nothing; you but drain her of all her youngest ax,d 
purest blood! Why will you not learn that to contain your souls 
m patience for a while is to best porfoct your strength for hor ? 
\yhy will you not believe that there is a world-wide love higher 
even than patriotism,—that while men suffer, and resist, anythin* 
upon earth, there we can find a country and a brotherhood 
They hoard in silenoe, their young faces hushing; they kn.iv 
that he who Bpoke the rebuke to thorn spoke but what ho had 
himself done,—that, under exile and wretchedness, ho had not ii.ri 
to the refuge of death, but had mndo of truth liis kingdom, und of 
mankind his brethren. 

“It is better to die than to live fettered!” thoy murmured, as 
they lifted their oyos to his. 

“ True! But when tho freedom of a nation, the deliverance of 
a people, rest on our bearing with tho chains a while, thut wo may 
strike them off with surety at the last, tho higher duty is to endure 
m tho present, that wo may resist in the future. Malofattois 
nave died nobly: it is the greater task to live so.” 

Ilis voico, rich and clour with tho music of the born orator, rang 
through tho silence of tho church, moving tho hearts of tho youi » 
Venetians like music, and-stirring oven the fierce and sullen snub 
of tho Gorman soldiery, though to them the language of its ob r- 
mice was unknown. lie had tho powor in him which leads m a 
by tho magic of an irresistible command,—tho power that, in forir* 
widely different, his enemy and he alike possessed. In tho curb’ 
ages of tho world ho would have boon such a ruler as Solomon v~- 
in tho sight of Israel, such a liberator and leader of a cantof 
people as Arminius or Viriathus, when the life of a country tui. j 
on the life of one man, und foil when that life fell. 

The Austrian in command, to whom his faco was unknown, 
thought him tho leader of tho rpvolt, and wondered who this che f 
was that thus swayed oven whilst he rebuked his followers, llu 
lowered his sword courteously. 

“ Signore, surrondor unconditionally, or wo must tiro.” 

Chandos stood between the ranks of the combatants, unarm'd, 
his head uncovered,—behind him the dark hues of the painting-, 
within the whiteness of tho sculpture and the shade of the vault' *1 
aisles, a single breadth of light falling across his forehead and tb* 
fairness of his hair. 

“I cannot dictate surrender to them, for thoy havo dono no 
crime,” ho said briefly ; “ und to shoot them down you must hid 
first through mo.” r*. 

The Venetians nearest him pressed round him, shielding him 
With their wcupons, and covering/his hands, his these, his 
Mftth their kisses. / 
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M Signore! ” they shouted with one breath, “ we will eurrondnr 
to save you. 1 uu ^ball not die for us, Wo can find some way to 
kill ourselves afterwards!" 

lfe put them gently back ; his eyes rested on them with o great 
t'!.ih-inos». 

‘• No: you shall not surrender. I knew whnt surrender menus. 
Ho.-ide**, it is only cowards* resort. l>o you think I am m> in lovo 
with hfo that 1 fiat to lono it ? I could not die bettor than with 
you." 

As the words loft, his bps, through the rank* of the soldiery, 
lliioiigh tls»* serin d lines of ‘Usd, as the men in mnure fell buck 
b< fore her, and sin thrust u-ido the opjx»- *ng wtuijMnia as '-he would 
havi! thrust add© tho stalks of a held ot nullet. through the 
radiance of tho day, and the gloom of the riblxd Mono urcho.x, C'us- 
taliu forced herself w ith tho < hamuis-Uko swiftness ot h« r mountain' 
training and the dauntin'-* (.outage that ran m lu r Mood, lief ore 
tho Austrians eould aireM h»r, /ho hud pierced their phalanx, 
rro^ed tin* breadth of th * tumble pavement, and roa< bed (.’hando*. 
where ho Mood beieith tlm sculpture ot lie' « ruriiix. His taco 
gn w wlnto as the lino * 1 Lho bculjitured Christ ubovo* us bu saw 
her. 

“Oh, God ! wha* lo\o!** 

lii\oluuMnly, with a great cry, he stivldmd his arms out to her. 
At that instant u huge s*one, east ovi the heads ,,f tho soldiery 
ireman unseen h.ual taint- 1 them, was hmhd through the air, and 
Mru. V. tho colourr of a IVe Italy tr»m tin* gm-p i f the voutli who 
held them : ho lecled 'I«* l d-’opp d d- id: I he blow lmd fallen on 
his temple. A> tho I i:- r w.i.i !u\ci«d Jiuiu ins hold, tlm IoMn 
drooping oarlliword, C '-.L.ha caught it and lifted if to the front of 
the Gorman troop*. Her eye*, tluslud hark on them with a dating 
ih alien go; her face was lighted with tlm glow that liberty and 
peril lend to bravo nutmes as tho Min lends warmth. 

Then, with a smile that had tho heroism of a royal ioarloHMio .s, 
with tho fidelity of a spumol that comes to die with iln master, sho 
came and stood by Chnndoa, her eyes looking upward to lum, her 
hand leaning on tho staff of tho standard. Unconsciously, in tho 
violence of tho torture that consumed him at lmr sight, her touch, 
h*-r presence, ho drew her to Jus breast, crushing her beauty in an 
embrace in which nil was for tlm moment forgotten, huvo tho lovo 
ho tare hor, save tho lovo that bought him oven through tho path 
of death. 

Housed by tho echo of that rnllying-cry, infuriated by their 
com radii’s fall, seeing her lowliness given into their defence, tho 
Venetian youths sprang forward like young lions, their swords 
circliug above their heads, their heart a resolute to pierce tho not 
that held thorn, or to perish. Tho Austrian raised hia tword:— 

‘‘ Firo 1 11 

Obedient to tho comm and. # tho first fdo dropped on ono knw. tho 
W'Cond stood above them with their rifles levelled over the shoul¬ 
ders of th© kneeling rank, tho bayonet* were drawn out with a 
sharp metallic clash, tho double line of steel caught th© morning 
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rays upon tho glitter of tho tubes: every avenue of escape wa« 
closed. 

Cliandos stooped his head over her, where he held her folded id 
his arms, to shield her whilo life was in him. 

“ You do not foar ? ” 

She smiled still up into his eyes; she saw in them an agony 
great as theft which tho sculptor had given to the marble agony 
upon the cross. 

“ I have no fear with you.” 

« His embrace closed on her in tho vibration of a dying man’? 
farewoll. 

“ Death will be mercy for us /” 

With tho sunlight of nor hair floating across his breast, he stood 
looking straight at tho levelled muskotry; her eyes rested on hi> 
faco alone, and never left their gaze. With his arms thus about 
hor, with her hoad resting on nis heart, sho had no foar of tins 
fate; he wishod it, ho resigned himself to it; she was content to 
die in the dawn of her life, with him, and at his will. 

Guido Lulli stood near them. lie was forgotten—he had no 
thought that it could bo otherwise ; but where ne loaned his deli¬ 
cate withered limbs on tho sculpture beside him, his oyes rested 
calmly on tho circle of tho soldiery, on tho gleam of tho ritle- 
barrels; weak as a woman in his frame, he had no woman’s weak¬ 
ness in his soul. Ho hud forsaken tho man ho loved for nuo 
moment in life; ho would bo faithful to him through tho last pang 
of death. 

Tho sudden crash of tho volley rolled through tho silence; tL< 
white thick clouds of smoko floated outward to tho brightness 
tho day, and downward through the length of tho violated chiu* h. 
Castalia never shrank ns it pealed above hor; sho only looked up 
still to tho face above her. There was not a sound, not a moan: 
when the smoko cleared Blightly, thoy stood untouched, though 
shots hnd ploughed the stone abovo.them and beneath thorn; but 
under the white sculpture of the Passion tho young lives 
Venice lay dying by the score, their lips set in a bravo smile, the r 
hands still clenched on their sword-hilts. A voico rang out like 
thunder on tho stillness: 

“ Brutes!—do you murdor in cold blood P 

Thrusting his way through the dense crowds of the entrance, a* 
Castalia before him hod thrust her’s, Philippe d'Orvftle strode 
through tho soldiery into tho church, felling down with a blow of 
his mighty arm a rifle that was lovolled at Chandos; with his ban 
dashed off his forehead, his glance flaming fire, he swung round 
and faced tho German levies, grand in nis wrath as a gbd of 
Homer. 

“ So I you turn the church to a slaughter-houso ? Not the find 
time by many. By my faith, a fine thing, to shoot down tho*> 
brave children I Cowards, tigers, barbarians, fire again at your 
peril l” 

The passion and the dignity of the reprimand stilled thorn fore 
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moment by tho force of turpi 1 if©; but only for that, only to rouse 
fhoir savage ruthlossnoss in tenfold violonco. ^Dressed, in ono of 
his Bohemian caprice*, in tho boat-dress of a kircurv/o.—for bo 
loved to mingle with tho people in their own garb ami in their own 
manner,—and but dimly seen in the midst of smoko and the twi¬ 
light of tho building, they failed to reeogniso him; thoy took him 
for a Venetian and a revolutionist. Iniuriatod by hit word* ami 
by his forced entrance, the Austrian in command gave tho word to 
tire again. Tho volley of tho second line rolled out oh ho stood in 
the midst between tho soldiery and tin* body of the church, u* u 
lion stands at buy; lio staggered slightly, and put his hand to hiA 
breast; but ho stood erect still, his bold, brilliant uyea mooting 
tho sun. 

“You have killed mo; (hut is littlo. But kill moro of than, 
•uid, by tho God above u* I will leave my vengeance in legacy to 
Franco, who never yet loft debts liko that unpaid! ” 

Then, a a Chaudos reached hi* aid*', ho reeled and fell backwards; 
ho hud boon .“hot through tho lungs, t 

“ If it stop tho carnage, it was well done,” ho said, aa tho blood 
poured from his breast. 

Awod at their work, recognising him too lato, terror-stricken to 
havo struck ono for whoso fall vengeance might l>o demanded by 
a nation thui never slurs its dishonour or lots sleep its onoiuien, the 
Aii»triana in command, motioning b.nk their soldiery, preyed 
towards him, to raise Inm, to succour him, to protest their lumen- 
t.ition, their ignorance, tie r honor. Chundos sliook them from 
him, arid swept them buck. 

“IIis blood Is on yeui heads: you murdered him! Stand 
oir: M 

Philippe d’Orville had known that his death-wound had struck 
liim in tho instant that tho ball had crushed through the hone and 
bedded ltsolf whoro every breath of life was drawn ; but tho care¬ 
less lttughtor of his wit, the fine scorn of the old Noblesse, was on 
his face as ho looked at tho Austrians. 

“ So! brave humanity, messieurs! You apologise for shedding 
my blood, because my blood is callod princely; if I had boon a gon¬ 
dolier, you would have kicked ray corpso aside ! No, dear friend, 
lot mo ho. No good cun be done, and it will bo but for a moment/* 

A voiceless sob shook Chiuidos as ho hung over him; he know 
also that but for a moment this noble life would bo among tho 
living. 

The thoughts of Philippe d’OrvMo woro not of himself; they 
wore with those children of Venice, who were perishing from too 
loyal fcnd too rash a lovo for her. Ilia eyes gathered their lion 
lire as thoy restod on tho Austrians; his voice rang stem and 
imperious. 

“ If you regret my death, give me their lives.” 

The officers stood mute and irresolute: they dared dot refuse; 
they dared not comply, 

‘"Give me their lives!” his voice rolled clearer and louder. 
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commanding as a monarch’s, 11 without conditions, free and un¬ 
touched for ever. Give me them, or, by Heaven, I will leave 
France to avenge me. Give mo them, I say!” 

There was no resistance possible, in such an hour, to such a rln. 
mand, they submitted to him; they pledged their honour that th« 
lives he asked for as his blood-money should be spared. 

“That is Veil; that is well,” he said, briefly, as the rush of th* 
air through his wound checked his utterance, where he lay back 
in Chandos’ arms just beneath tho sculpture of tho Passion. "Ail 
that youth saved! No shot ever told bettor. Ah, Chandos! L 
not suflor for me, caro. It is a fair fate,—a long life enjoyed, and 
a swift death by a bullet, with your oyes on mine to tho lu>* 
l)ieu de dieu! what room is there for regret ? Iam spared all the 
lingering torturos of age. That is much! ” 

“ Oh, God!—to lose you!” 

The cry broke from Chandos in an anguish mightier far than ii 
his own life had beon ebbing out with every wave of the blood tha* 
flowed out on tho marble floor. Ho had lost all else,—and, at th* 
last, this life ho loved was taken ! 

Philippe d’Orvalo’s oyes lookod up at him, tender as a woman'-* 

“ Chut! If I bo content, what matter ? ‘ The king will ♦*nj"V 
his own again.* You will take from your friend doad what y«».i 
refused from him living. Make my grave in Clarcncioux, Chufi- 
dos,—under tho forests somewhere,--that your step may pass owi 
it now and then, and the doer come trooping ubovo me.” 

“Hush! hush! You kill me.” 

Ilot and bitter tears welled into Chandos* eyos, and fell on thf 
brow that rested against his breast: ho would havo accepted exp¬ 
and poverty for ever rathor thau havo bought tho joys and tl 
wealth of s world at such a price as this. 

Philippe d’Orv&lo smilod,—the sun-lit, careless, shudowless sin !• 
that had always been on tho lips of this bright, fearless revriht, 
though the blood was pouring faster and faster out as bis • h ■*' 
heaved for breath, and tho dullness and numbness of death vy* 
stealing over tho colossal limbs that w.ero strotched on the iiiaibc 
floor. 

“Nay; I tell you I am fortunate. My roses have never lo* 
their fragrance yet, and now—I shall not see them wither. P* 
not grieve for vie, Ernest; it is well as it is,—vory well! Ab 
Lulli! is it you?” 

He stretched out one hand to the Provencal, who bent over bin 
convulsed with tho unrestrained impassioned grief of his torn 
perament; it soemed to him strange and terrible beyond compare 
that this mighty magnificence of manhood should be laid 1<^ 
While death passed by his own strengthless, pain-racked frame on< 
left unsovered his own frail bonds to earth. 

An inteiyse stillness had fallen over the scene of tho earns? 
where the prince-Bohemian lay dyujg in tho broad space of th 
arched aislo; tho soldiors of Austria Btood mute and motionle^ 
* the young Venetians gazed heart-broken at the man who hfc 
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giver. his life for thoire. All thoeo who wore woumlcd lay as still 
jin tho stiffened dead beside them, lotting existence ebb out of 
thorn with the aamo fortitude as his. Tho tumult had died; a 
stricken awe hail coinn upon the multitude. Above, in tho twilight 
of tlio dim vaulted vista of columns, the free colours of liberty 
ill floated, catching a gloom of light Mill on their folds, ('as to lift 
h<dd them where she stood looking down on the first death that 
her eyes had ever watched, a» the purple stre&nf of tho blood 
iiowed to her feet, jind each breath, as it convulsed the vast, torn, 
le aving rhe.d, dealt a separate pang to her us though her own life 
went with it. . 

The glance of Philippe d’< Irvulo, growing more languid now, and 
losing the fiery brilliance <>f its gaze, d-elt on her with a gleam of 
wonder and of light. 

“ Who is that r" he ask'd, as he raised himself slightly. 

She knelt beside him. holding tho standard Mill, while its bright 
hues drooped on the marble. 

“They mil mo CiiKtuha,” 
lie looked nt her dreamily. 

** < ’a-dulia! Ah ! you have ryes that are like some 1 loved once. 
1 loved j*o many,—so many! lam hasluM-n *w«* t,- *we**t ns wine. 
Stoop down uud toiK.h me with your lips; it will bo a better 
assoilzemenl than n priest’s rhrwn.” 

She lifted h» r eves to l ’hand dm, where *ho knelt liwide him ; he 
b^nt his heail in f»il»<n«<\ thou at the sign from him she MoojmmI 
soPly n« ar**r and in*ir**r, and let her tipsiest on the l-Vein li PriuiV»» 
bn w in the farowoll In* u-ked. 

lie smiled, and touched her heir with his hand. 

“I thunk you. n»/an*,' be -aid gentry; tho lizhl was 
failing ftist out of ius gaze, his smote* were luM losing all their 
hold on earth, as wave* on wave of hi* hfo-blood mirgod from the 
broken, shattered bones of his breast, lie kited himself slightly 
with a supremo effort, und the sunlit laughter with which ho hud 
evor mot existence was on his face as ho met his last hour. 

“ Your foe waited for tho 4 Mad IkikuV death ! Well, wo have 
cheated him : he will soothe rightful loril go back to his heritage. 
It irked mo reigning thoro, (Jliaudos, whilo you wore e.vibsl. \o 
Austrian bullet over did u bettor stroke. Nay! why mourn mo? 
I have drunk tho riches of lifo. and 1 am spared tho gall of tho 
Ices. Your baud closer, dear friend. I do not sulTer ; it is nothing, 
nothing! Let mo see your eyes to tho end, Jirnest. So!—that; 
is well!” 

And with these words his head fell back, and under tho white 
sculpture of the Passion Philippe d’Orvalo lay dead. 


While Venice was hushed in awe at tho greatness of the victim 
who had fallen, and thf\ vengeance of tyranny was stayed iu 
obedience to hie last wish, tho Prince who nod died for tho People 
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was bomo witli reverent hands into the gloom of a state-chamber 
of his own palace, and laid reverently down, with the radiance of 
the morning shut out, and the gleam of fiineral lights burning 
round. A pall of purple covered the limbs; fine linens veiled tho 
broadth of tho chest, with its yawning, blood-filled cavity. Tho 
face was still loft unshroudod, with its fair, frank brow pole in tho 
pallor of the wax-light, the luxuriance of the curling beard flockod 
with silver threads, the eyelids closed as in a peaceful slumber. 
There was but one watcher with him. Beside the bier Chandos 
knelt, motionless as tho dead, with his forehead resting on the hand 
which in lifo had never clenched but in a righteous cause, and 
which, once clasped in friendship or in pledge, would have been 
cut off sooner than have let go its bond. That hand, cold as ico, 
and lying open like the strengthless palm of a child, had given him 
his homo, given him more than empires; that hand, dv its lust 
uct and will, had restored him the one longing of his life, hod 
tummoned him from exile to the honour of nis race once more; 
that hand had swept aside a score of years, and brought him back 
his birthright. This gift of a recovered joy such os dreams some¬ 
times hod mocked him with, came to him in the very hour that a 
horror worse than guilt laid his heart desolate. One desire of his 
soul was bestowed on him in the very moment that all others were 
laid waste and banned as sin,—ono resurrection of dead hopes 
granted him in Ihe very moment that all othor hopes were blasted 
from his hold. It wus his once more, this land that he had nover 
forgotten, this thing that he had mourned as Adam mourned the 
forfeited loveliness of paradise, this lost treasure to which his 
memory had gone, waking or sleeping, with every flicker of green 
loaves in morning twilight, with every sough of summer winds 
through arching aisles of woodland, with every spring that bloomed 
on earth, with < ivory night that felland it was his only when tho 
* ono friend that had cloaved to him loyally was stretched dead beforo 
his eyes, only when the poison of his post rose up and turned to 
incestuous shame tho love which hod soemed tho purest and tho 
fairest tioasure that his lifo had ever known! He knelt there, 
where tho daylight was shut out and the Btillness was unstirred as 
in a vault. That he had rogainod his birthright by the seal of 
eternal silence laid for evor on those brave lips that no lie had ever 
tainted, could assuago in nothing the bitterness of his regret; to 
have summonod Philippe d’Orvale back amidst the living, ho 
would have taken up for over a beggar’s portion and a wanderer’s 
doom. 

Where ho had sunk down, with his arms flung over tho motion¬ 
less limbs, and his frame shaken ever and again by a great trempr 
as the scorch of passions that he had boon told were guilt thrilled 
through him, a woman’s hand was laid upon his shoulder. As ho 
started and raised his eyes, he saw. in the pale silvery shadows 
of tho death-lights burning round, the gaze of Beatrix Lennox 
bent upon him. 

“Ah! I tun too lato,” sho said wearily. “I am always tool 
lato for good: for evil one is sure to be ready.*' 
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Dor voice was vory low; she stood looking not at him, but at 
the noblo head that hsd fallen ncvor to riso again, at the mouth 
that stHl wore its last smile, from which no chaunt of laughter, no 
melody of welcomo, would ever again ring out. 

Chandoe rose and stood in silon<x> also. Thero was too great a 
wretchedness on him to leave him any wonder at her coming there, 
at her forcing her entrance into the state-chamber where tho 
guards without denied all comers. Ho thought sumo tio might 
bind her to Philippe d’OrvAle'a memory: ho had never known 
that it was himself sho loved. 

“Ho hod a lion’s heart, he was truo as tbo stin, he never lied? ho 
never broko a bond, ho never failed a friend j no wonder the world 
had no namo for him but ‘ Mad !’ ” tho said, us her voire fell on 
the stillness of tho funeral chamber. 11 no died buL four hours 
ago, they say; and l—was those four hours too lato. It is always 

44 Ho was door to you ? ’* 

41 No ! If he had been, do you think I could stand culmly hero ? 
But ho was a superb gentleman: ho died superbly. The world has 
few grand natures; it can ill spare thorn. Besides, I havo much 
to say to you.” 

44 Hush! not hrrt. u 

44 Yes», boro. What I shall say is no desecration to his propone©. 
Ho would huve been the first to be (old it, kail h<* lived. 

Bhowaited some moments; then, with her thee turned from him, 
she spoke:— 

* 4 Chandoa, she whom you lo ,'c-" 

44 Snare mo that!" 

44 Wluit! is sho false to you ? ” 

44 Would to God sho were, rathor than——* 

44 lluthf r than what ? ” 

Ho shuddered. 

44 1 cannot tell you !” 

44 You must—if but for heT sako. It is—* 

“ That Valeria LulK was her mother.” 

44 That is tho truth I Whut if she bo? ” 

44 What f Sho was my mistress! '* 

“ It is false! It is basely, utterly falso l M 
Ho caught her hands in hi*. 

44 Prove it, provo it! — and no saint ,vm ever inorciftil as 
you——" 

“ I can provo it. Valeria Lulli gavo her birth ; but her father— 
lies there/’ 

Ho drow u deep gasping breath, liko a man who has escaped 
from tho closo peril of some awful dcuth. 

44 This is true?’* 

** True as that we live.** 

She turned from him, that sho might not see his face in that 
moment of supreme deliverance. There was a long, breathless 
•silence, the silence which is a greater thanksgiving than any 
words can utter. 
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lie lifted his head at last, and his oyoi dwelt on her with a look 
that repaid her for twenty years of unspoken, unrequited love. 

“Her father— he / Oh God! ” 

“ Yc*, it is strange. And, vet, why do we say so ? Life i« full 
of wilder mystery than any fiction fancies. Months ago, in thn 
autumn, you bado mo feel a woman’s pity for your young, forsaken 
Tuscan. I sought for her; I wished to know if she weio worthy of 
you. You had told me whore you had loft her; I wont there to 
find her gone,—lost out of all sight and knowledge. The belief of 
tho people and of tho piiest was that she had lied with you. 1 
kndw the falsehood of that, and I set myself to tho discovery, 
of her history, then of herself. It took mo long, very long; but 
at last I succeeded. Women rarely fail when they are in earnest. 
Tho priest told mo, after long conferences with him, that her 
mother had confided to him a sealed packet, but ho was never to 
open it unless some imminent danger assailed tho child; then, and 
then only, ho might read what it held, and act as ho might see lit. 
She had died without confession,—died what ho considered impeni¬ 
tent. Ilo was a grand old man in his creeds of duty; ho had 
novor violated tho sanctity of the souls to sate his curiosity or to 
lighten his charge of Castalia. I had loss self-restraint. I per¬ 
suaded him that tho moment had arrived. Ilo was very hard to 
convince; ho considered tho command of tho dead woman sacred. 
At last, howevor, I ovcrcamo his reluctance. Wo opened the 
papers: from thorn I learned that she was tho daughter of Valmu 
Lulli and of tho I)uc d’Orvale.” 

“ She had boon his inisliess ?” 

“ No, his wife; but she bad disbelieved that she was so; heiien 
her eoucoalment of herself and of her offspring. The account l 
her lifo is very incoherent; written as women write under wro. '/ 
and griof. It is plain to see that she was passionate, jealou . 
doubtless of extraordinary beauty, but of a fervid, uncontrolled 
.temperament,—ono to boguilohim into hot love, but soon to weaiv 
him. Th-ji'o are many such women, and then you aro blamed i-.r 
inconstancy! She had loft Arles because persecuted by a rou*. 
Sho went to Florence, and there saw Philippe d'Orvalo. - 11' 
hoard lior voice in a mass at Easter, and sought her out. A 
passion, ardent us his always was, soon sprang ui> between thorn. 
Of courso lie bad no thought of marriago; but sne had the same 
pride that Guido Lulli choriahea bo strongly. Sho would not yield 
•to him; in tho end sho vanquished him. Tho mqrriago was pet - 
formed privately, and remained socrot. Bensons connected with 
his great, House mado this imperative for a brief while; but he 
kopt her in the utmost luxury in a palace of his on Como, and 
intended shortly to announce their union. It is easy to boo by 
hor own confession that hor jealous lovo left him littio peace, and 
must have boon unendurablo to such a temporameut as his; but 
throughout she speaks of his unvarying tenderness, lavish geuo- 
rosity, and sweetness of temper. It is* conceivable that ho went 
back to his old freedom when once tho restless tyranny of hor • 
passion began to gall him; but sho never hints that his kindness 
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or hie affection altered. Ho loft hor once for Pari#, intending Imt 
a fchort absence. While ho was awtiy, she received anonymous 
lotters, telling hor that her marriage had been u false one, that hi* 
equerry iu a priest** guise hud performed it; that ho wan faithless 
to her, and already loved another. A woman who hud rend hU 
nature aright would have known u fraud impossible to Philippe 
dOr\ale; but she wu* very young, very impulsive, - at once, a* 
1 think, weak and Mio fb»w to Pan*; ho hud gum* t»> 

.itav with v>u at OaiiMineux. J^h© knew her cousin wit* there, 
anti went thither to decline her marriage, or arraign tho Duke if 
ho confessed it fuNe. *Sh«* wa* hi* wife, hut tsho knew *0 little of 
D’Oivale us tint ! In the l\uk, m*it chanced, tlui J>uto wiw that 
moment riding with the Count**. 1 do la Vivurul and other ladios. 
.Sim hoard her husbands laughter; she saw tho heautilui wouiou 
I 10 was with. She knew mi little the worth of tho iu art #h<« had 
won, that she believed all th<* falsehood* told her in tho letters, 
which wore most likely p"n>*d by tho libertine whom *ho hiul 
repulsed; or by soma ior-akon mistress ot hor husband*. Hor 
first impulse was to arcus© him before all bin in* ndu, tho 
next to th e from him and from every memory of him, and hide 
hortwlf and her shiiino where none could ever reach her. That »le* 
did. She made her way back into Italy, where nho gavo birth to 
her child. Sho would not even b*t hun know that she had borne 
him one. There is littlo doubt that tho shock of what. she txdioved 
his cruelty, had unsettled her reason. That tho l)uko sought her 
far and wide, though uuMieees'dully, is shown by tho difficulties 
which she relates Im.v*! her i . her uvoidmi**© of di-rut «'iby him.’' 

lie IiKinl in Hil*tiee, his bivifbing quick and loud, his hand on 
tho dead man’s. 

*’ (Jo 011 ; go on !" 

“ TJ10 remainder is soon told. I read this record of a lib? thrown 
a way by nuch blind folly, smh mingling of utn r credulity und 
mud mistrust; hor marriage-ring was enclosed in it, tin* oertili- 
i.ite of tho child’s birth, and other mat torn, Mi«, of course, wrote 
her absolute liclief that she was not his wife. 1 nswac-d other- 
wise. D’Orvale might bo a voluptuary, but his honour was trim 
as steel. A false mania go would have been a fiaud iinjmHsiblo to 
him; ho would never have betrayed any one. S> ~I sought out 
the evidonco. Most would havo gone to lum. That i# not my 
way. I havo known tho world too well to cull tho accused into 
tho placo of witness. 1 sought Castaku, and J sought evidonco of 
tho murriagr, ore I went to hor father. I found the priest who 
had performed tho rites, -with difficulty ; ho had joiuod tho Order 
*of Jesus, and was in Africa. With patience I reached wvoiy link, 
those who bud witnessed it nnd all. The marriage was jierfoctly 
valid, legally recorded, though its privacy had boon kopt. It is 
easy to conceive that, with his nature, which loved enjoyment and 
loathed regret, when he found Valeria irrevocably lost to him, he 
had no temptation to ro-onen a painful thought by relating hia 
connection with her. Doubtless other loves chased her memory 
away, though doubtless that memory always prompted his extreme 
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tondoraoas towards Lalli. That the union wac strict to the law, 
you will seo when I show you the proofs; and in all that you 
choose to claim for her, Castalia must be recognised os a daughter 
of the house of D’Orvale.” 


He heard in perfect stillness, the sudden relief of the deadly 
strain which had been on him for the past hours leaving him 
giddv and speechless; ho doubted his own hearing: he had 
touched joy so often only to see it wither from him, he dreaded 
this too was a dream. A thousand thoughts and memories rushed 
on him: that superb courage which flashed from Castalia’s eyes, 
that imporial grace which had marked her out among tho Tuscan 
contadini, as Perdita was marked out among the peasants of her 
foster-home, that pride of instinct in her which had repelled inBult 
as worse than death,—they were the heritage in her of the man 
who lay dead beside him, the heritage of a great dauntless nice, 
that in tho annals of centuries had never failed a friend or quailed 
bofore a foo. His hand closod tighter on Philippo d'OrvAle’s, and 
his head drooped over the lifeless limbs, the stilled heart that never 
again would beat with the brave pulse of its gallant life. 

4 ‘ If he wero but living-” 

In the first moment of a release so sudden that it scorned to break 


all his strongth down beneath his joy, his heart went out to the 
slaughtered friend whose love had been with him to the last. The 
dignities, tho titlos, the possessions that world accrue to her through 
her heirship with tho mighty race sho issued from, never passed over 
his memory; tho inheritance that he romomborod in her, tho in¬ 
heritance that he thanked God for in one who would bear his namo 


and hold his honour, was tho inheritance of her father’s nature. 

“You noblest among women ! ” ho said, brokenly, as ho took 
tho hands of Beatrix Lennox in his own and bent over them as men 
bend above an empress’s. “ How can I thank you ? What can I 
render you for tho morcy you have brought mo, for tho torturo you 
have taken from my life P So vast a gift,—so unasked a service! 
What word can over toll you my gratitude ?” 

She smiled, but the smile was very sad. 

“You romomber, long ago, I tola you I would serve you if I 
could, though it wero twonty years later ? Woll, I have kept my 
word; but thore is no neod of thanks for that: it cost mo nothing. * 
“ No cost! It is such a debt os loaves me bankrupt to repay it; 
my life, her life, will never suffico to return it.’* 

Her oyes wero very beautiful as they dwelt on him in tho dim¬ 
ness of the darkened chamber. 


“ Chandos, it iB paid onough. You will know happiness onco ^ 
more. It is your native sunlight; could my lips pray, they should * 
pray that it may shino on you for over.” 

And thore was that in the words, as they were spoken, which told 
him the truth at last,—told him of what sort and of what strength 
this woman’s tenderness for him had been. 

“ Hush!” she said, softly, with that weary smile which had in 
it more sorrow than tears. “No; do not thank mo; do not say 
moro. It only pains mo. Ah, Chnst 1 I have dono so little good! r> 
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An she spoko, into tho shadows of the chamber of death Custalia 
entered. 

Sho knew no cause for his long absence, She had homo tho 
silenco awhile with tho absolute submission to him that mingled 
with the passion of her loro; at last tho lattor conquered; she came 
to seek him, came to know what this barrior was which had risen 
up between them with the morning light. Sho paused as she saw 
him not alone. Her face was very pule ; tho suffering and martyr¬ 
dom that him hrul witness’d had wrung her heart, anti stirred tho 
depths of n nature that had in it tho love of liberty-, and tho 
tenderness for the people, for which her father had died; but as 
sho wuited, 1 m*voiuI the gleam of tho funeral-lights, tho royalty was 
on heT which nad seemed to rest liko a crown on her young head 
when sho hud lived among tho peasants of Tuscany, and had made 
them speak of her with a hu*h«d awo ns a fairy's changeling. 

Beatrix Lennox looknl on her long in silence, with a quirk doop 
Bigh; there was that in her loveliness which fiir justed boyond 
mom beauty, nioro youth; and between her fuco and tho kingly 
majesty which was stretched dead on tho bier tlioro was, in that 
moment, a strange likeness. 

Tho heart of this adventuress, whom tho world hod long con¬ 
demned. had thus much of rare nobility and solf-forgetfulness in 
it; it could rejoice in others' joy, rejoice that wluit it hod itself 
forfeited still lived to gladden others. It was untainted by that 
which eormh s many whoso acts are blamoleas; it was untainted 
by the gull of envy. 

Beatrix Lennox looked on this lifo that opened to tho fulness of 
existence whilo her ovn was faded, that would lio in the bosom of 
tho man slm loved, that would n at in tho golden glory of joy whilst 
she herself had nothing left but regret and remorse and tho 
phantoms of dead years; but thoro was no bitterness iu her ; there 
was only a heartfelt thanksgiving for him. 

“Sho is worthy ovon of you, sho said, softly; then she paused 
a moment, looking down into the lustrous, meditative, j»oetic eyes 
of Castalia with a searching, thoughtful gaze. “ Vou will bavo *a 
great trust," sho said, simply, “ and a great treasure; but there is 
no noed to say to yow, guard both dearer than lifo." 

Then, silently, with one backward farewell glance at tho dead 
man lying there, sho passed slowly and musingly from the 
chamber. Chandos followed her, and took hor hands ouco moro 
within his own. 

“ Wait. I do not judge as the world fudges. You have come 
as tho angel of mercy to mo; you have released mo from a nysery 
passing all 1 had over known. You will live in our lov^and 
roverenco for ever; you will let us both strivo to repay you I* ** 

“ You have more than repaid mo by those words only. I havo 
much still to tell you,—to place with yon. But the will never see 
my face again. You kppw what my life has been!" 

He stooped nearer, and, looking upward, ahe saw a divine com¬ 
passion on his face 

“ I know that it has had magnanimities many blameless lire* 
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Imre never reached. Hear me. Do you think, in view of such 
an act as yours, I could hold a Pharisee’s creed P God is mv 
witness, there is no one whom I would more fearlessly trust with 
her than you-, none that I more Burely know would reverence her 
youth and leave untouched her innocence. Can I say more ?” 

“ More I You have said far above what I merit. But what you 
mean cannot be. I am no meet associate for his daughter, for 
your wife. She must bo above suspicion: she could not bo so 
were I once seen boaide her. No, my years have boon too evil to 
leave mo any place with hers; but they will not bo wholly desolate 
in fiituro, for I shall have your pity always, and, sometimes, your 
remembrance.” 

yhe touched his hand with her lips ere ho could stay her, and 
hot tears fell on it as she stooped; then she wont from lam,—con¬ 
tent, because shohad given him happiness; content, because it hud 
been hors to serve him. 

He passod back into the chamber whore the lights burned around 
the solitude of the dead, and his arms closed on what he chorisbed 
with a convulsive pressure as though slio were just rescued from 
her grave. Ho could not speak for many moments, but held her 
thore as a man holds tho dearest treasure of his life; thon ho drew 
her to tho bior, where the brave, serene face smiled on them in 
eternal rest. 

“ Your lips wore tho Inst to touch his; thank Goil that it was 
so. I have much to toll you; it is best told hero. My love, my 
lovo! oould you bo more sacred to me, you would bo so for his 
sake l” 


That night, ii tho palaco whore tho doud man lay,—the palace 
that, with most of his vast chieftainship, of his princely appanage, 
would fall to tho only ono who owned his name,--Guido LnlU 
stood before her in whoso oyos tho smilo of his lost Valeria looked 
once mw" upon him. „ 

“ Oastalia,” ho said, softly, “ you will bo very groat in the 
world’s sight; but you will not forgot that your mother loved mo 
once, when she was a bright and gracious child, and I had no 
thought through tho length of summer days and winter nights 
save to make hor pleasure ?” 

She stooped to him with that grace which, eveu when the ban 
of peasants’ Boom and of a foundling’s shame had rested on her, 
haa been so proud, and had ro much of royalty in it. 

“Ah ! oau you think so basely of me as to need to ask it? My 
fondmt reverence will be ever yours; and as for greatness, what 

greatness can there bo like-” 

“His lovo?” added tho musician, gently, while his own gore 
dwelt also on tho man who had come to him as his saviour in the 
bleak and burning heat of Spain, when both were in their youth. 
"Jtight. Ti-erfi. will bo your proudest coronal; and by you, 
through you, some portion of my debt will be paid to him.” 
Chandos silenced him with a gesture. 
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** Hush! You paid it long ago, Lulli; paid it afresh to-day; 
paid it when you gave in© a rarer thing than gold,—fidelity.*’ 
*‘Not bo. There aro debt# that, 1 have told you. are too noble 
to be repaid like counted coin. Mine is one of them. Lot it rent 
on me over, evor. It will be my last thought, and my swo©U*.t in 
mv death-hour.'* 

Thor© wa# un exceeding pathos in the bri*f and Minnie word# : 
with them he turned und passed train the chundutr. Ho looked 
bmkonco, himself unseen. and hi# face grew pulowith a certain 

J Hing. The light that ►h»*no on thnr live# would never to 

lim; the bdua-lily of whuh they ate htn hp* could never touch. 
There was no bitterness on him, no #*» of envy, no thought mivo 
u voiceless nruyer for them; y«‘t *.tsl! in© pubi wan thi-ie. No joy 
could ever to Jiia own, no irugrnr.cn of Kdcn rauh him. lie imi't 
dwell for ever an exilo fi«*m that golden world in which n»oi, for 
awhile forgot that no di« .tin** la->t. Hud it been his to give, he 
would luno poured on them tl * glory of th© life of god*; but in 
their love ho saw all hi# own lit© had mis***d, ull his own life for 
ever was denied. 

As he went back alone into bin desolate b< me, intu tho ttiumc- 
tooiri whore th© things of hi© heart wore, it was deep in tduido; 
only acioKM tho keys of the organ at the end a white puio light 
Was stier.ming from tho ray** *<i a t unp that swung abo\.\ 

A radio cum© on his lips ms h-* raw it; to him it was n. .»:i 
allegory, Heaven-; uinuwl. 

"Alone ! while J );.*•.»» vou 5 '" he inurmuml. 

Hie a Hist watt tme to his g-oin ; In l.i »*w it a greater gift than 
happiness ; and us )«> hands wnth'ieil by instinct over the imiulmr 
notes, the power <>f Kim kingdom came to him, the pn«M«.u <<f Ins 
m'stinss was /.n him, and the grandeur el the lie tody *u«!bd out 
to mingle witli the night, divmoa* coiiHohitioi;, ©\|.n n»o .*s \n,loiy. 


CII.MTKU VIII. 

2.1.X TALKiNIP. 

WrriT the hunn-t a atoim had broken ov^r Venice, rolling it* 
funeral mass tor the souls of those who bad dud for liberty. At 
midnight it lulled somewhat; the thunder grew morn distant, am} 
died away in low', hoars© anger; sheet h of heavy rain ©ueco< ded, 
and through th© hot sulphurous air the wind urn*© in fitful and 
tempestuous gusts. In its violence, the Jew kept hi* patient vigil. 

# AU through the day he had heard the noise of th© tumult, tho 
echoes of tho firing, the shrieks of women, the clash of swords; ho 
bud heard tho terror-stricken utillne-s that fell over the city when 
a great man was slain ; bo bad heard the murmur of many tongues, 
that told him many strain:©, ronfiicting talcs. And his heart wan 
ill at rest: bo foaml tor his son. Death had abroad in tho 
streets; death hod Bin it ten the innocent with the guilty: whom 
might ' ' uot have touched Y -V© soon os daiknt as gave him the 
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safety and tho secrecy that for Agostino’s sake he kepi, ho mads 
his way to the place where his eon dwelt. He heodea neither tho 
fury of the winds nor the heat of the rain; he thought some pass¬ 
ing sound, some echo of a voice, some stray worn home to his 
eager ear, ihight tell him what he sought From sunset to mid¬ 
night he waited in the shadow of the stone-work, waited and 
listened. ■ Darkness and light were alike to him; no sun-rays ever 
pierced the gloom before his sight, even when the heat of noon told 
him the golden glow that shone on all tho world, denied alone to 
him and to the Legion of the Blind. 

He stood and listened, his long white hair blown back in tho 
wild wind, the rushing storm of driving rain beaten against him 
unheeded; he waited to hear tne one step that should tell him the 
son he loved still lived: to know that he was near, to be conscious 
of his presence for one fleeting moment, were enough for the great 
patient heart of the Hebrew. 

For these only he watched now,—watched in vain. No sound 
repaid him; hours had passed, and there had been nothing. Tho 
storm had drenched his garments, and his snowy heard was heavy 
with water; still he listened,—listened so eagerly that the caution 
he had exercised so long to romain unseen was forgotten as ho 
leaned out from the shadow, hearkening in the rush of tho rain for 
the footfall he knew so well. He forgot that the darkness which 
veiled the world from him could not shroud him from sight; ho 
could not tell that tho wavering light, of the lamp which swung 
above from the doorway near feu on his olive brow, upturned os 
though i'A the Psalmist’s weariness of prayer. He had worn tho 
fetters of his taskmaster so long; he had so long bomo the burden 
and the weight of this iron silence bound on him; death seemed so 
long in its coming! It took the young, the beloved, the fair, the 
child from its mother’s bosom, the beauty of youth from the lover’s 
embrace, tho glory of manhood from its fruitage of ambition, from 
its harvest of labour; and it would not come to him, but left him 
here, poor, old, sightless, solitary, alone in the midst of all the 
peopled earth. 

And yet there was a vague hope in his soul to-night: ho felt as 
though death were not far from him, as though the release of its 
sweet pity would soon stoop to him, and touch him, and hid his 
bitterness cease; and ere it came, he longed to hear once more his 
darling’s step,—to feel once more near him the existence bom of 
his dead love,—tho heart to which once he had been dear. He had 
strength in him to he silent unto death, to accept his martyrdom 
and bear it onward to his grave, untold to any living thing: all ho 
aakod was to listen once to a single living echo of his lost son’s 
voaoe. Through the hush of tho midnight the beat of oars trembled; 
* gondola grated against the stain. It came,—that sound which 
thrilled through the rayloss darkness which was ever around him, 
M jt never trembled on any ear whose sense was linked with the 
power of ^ight,—that sound of Agottmo’ft voioo, as it spoke to the 
boatmen,-- that sound which was the sole joy left to the blind. 
<, Bis son came towards him nearer and nearer up the wet stone 
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ps; he leaned forward, knowing not how tho light shone-down 3 
on ms loco, mid an unspoken blowing troubled oiihis lii>^ m tho 
tongue of the patriarch* of Judea: if ho died to-night, lw would 
have prayed with hie last breath for tho sou of tho lovo of his 
youth, 

Tho footfall paused: it was besido him now, so close that he 
could hear every breath. A loud, wild cry Urok© through the 
night. Ago-tino stugg**rud hack, white-stricken, ghastly m Saul 
in tho wo of Kndor A moment, ami ho giu-**! llioro (nirulyed 
with spectral aw»*, with ►ujK‘r*,i?i«ii'» horror; tlmn, unwitting what 
he'lid, mmwh «, uiul brcalkh 1 **. a»* * ** ro.str.it*'. he fell down at tho 
old man's fc*t in tho suppliantton • >: tun childhood. 

“ Father! father! J*»ad ur living, fur Llio lovo of Oml forgive mo!* 1 

The Hebrew blood almvo in tho tin kering *duuh»wy light; and on 
his face ;h«*io v.n t?:*« ntnfo of a tumble conflict. All his wml 
yourned to tho man flung tin o in that passionate prayer ut his 
feet: yet f*»r his very sake bo mu.»t deny him! 

“I do not know you,” ho said, and hi* \oic*> trembled sorely. 
“None call mr lather.” 

Thom lwvo been heroisms far Icm noble than this ono heroic lie. 


Agostmo looked up, his face all flushed with warmth, his ey‘ » 
alight \vi*h bewildered, qm*^finning nma/e; the voioo, one heard, 
boro luck a thousand uicimwios of by-go no yearn. Thu worths 
migJVt dony, but the voice bles-ad him. 

*' Forgive me P ho imploir d, ware© comvious of win* h<* said, 
hat remembering ulono ’ho sin with which ho hud wrung tho old 
man s hcaifc ho long ago in tho days of his boyhood,— the mu w hich 
had pursued him ever since. “ # \Vhothcr you come to n.n in spirit 
or in life, coni' only to mo in pardon, by the b»vo you b.ro me!” 

The Hebrew stood mute and motionI chh, hi■* tall and wasted 
frumo swaj mg like a reed, his face changing with swill and un¬ 
controllable emotions, under tho force of the imploring coi.jiu.it h>ii. 
His flightless eyes gazed instinctively down upon his son; hut 
their blindness gave them, to Agosdmo, a look unearthly and with¬ 
out pens©. 

“ Father! speak, O God P ho cried, “or yon will kill rnni * 

Tho intinito lovo restrained in liiin broke through tho rigid fixity 
of the old man’s sot features as tho sun breaks through the dark¬ 
ness of a winter dawn; his hands wore stretched out waking to 
touch the beloved head lifted to him; ho could hold his silence na 
more,—no more bo as ono dead to tho son who kn»*w him still. 

His answer trembled, tender beyond ull words, through the 
sighing of tho wild winds and the rush of tho boating rain. 

“Agoetino! my child! what have I to pardon? ltise, rise; 
guide my hands to yod; let my anas feel you ere I diol You 
have your mother’s loco, and I cannot behold it; 1 am blind 1 * 


In the dim light of the chamber within, kneeling at the old 
man’s feet reverently as ever Isaac knelt at the feet of Abfi&am, 
Agostmo heard his father's history, — heard qnivezing vfctb 

gw 
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torture, hie breath caught by sobs, his kiss 
hands that were to him os the hands of a martyr,' great tears in 
his eyes that never left, their gaze upon those in Whose dark- 
boss no could still read love. He heard to the end. Then, 
when ho had heard, he wept convulsively; the torrent of his agony 
loosened. 

“ You have borne this martyrdom through him 1 this curse for 
his sake ?” 

“ Silence! His name is sacred to mo. My son, he had mercy; 
he spared you.” 

Agostino sprang to his foot as an arrow springs from the bow. 

“ Spared me ? Oh, God, you have thought that ? ” 

Tho old man bent his head with the patient dignity with which 
he had evor borno the burden laid upon him. 

“He spared you; yosl For it I bless his name. My life 
mattorod nothing.” 

“Spared mo? IIo cursed me from my youth up!” his voico 
rang as Bteel rings: tho bondago of half a life was broken at last. 
“ lie loosed mo from tho law’s chastisement to break mo down into 
slavery worse than tho worst tortures tho sternest law over dealt 
yet. He lot me escape a moment to fetter me for an eternity. 
He traded in my misery; ho traded in my crime. Ho sot mo to 
do the vilest work, and, when 1 shrank from it, threatened 1110 
with my buried sin. He made my lifo one endless dread; ho 
never let mo know one moment’s peace, one hour’s security. Ah. 
Heaven ! why do I speak of it as past! He does it still. I am hi* 
tool, his sort’, his hound. Every day I wake, I know that I may 
rise only to bo commanded some fresh infamy to sorvo him ! ” 

The old man, as ho heard, roso also, and stood erect; hi* 
sunken eyes filled with tho fire of his dead manhood, his mouth sot 
like a vice; years of Jivin'g vigour, of mighty strength, seemed 
poured into his voins: his olive faco was dark as night. 

l i Wha« ? ho was faithless to me ? You have suffered ? ’* 

“ Suffered 1 It is no word for what I havo borno through him. 
But what is his crime to me, bosido his crimo to you ? I wus 
guilty, I merited my punishmont; but you,—you who endured 
indignity and torment for piy sake and for his, you who hod no 
error, save too firm a loyalty to him, too noble a tenderness to 
»e 1” 

His voico fell in a deep tearless sob; he had the heart of a 
woman, and his father’s sacrifice was holy in his sight as any 
martyrdom. 

“ He has been your tyrant ? ” 

' The question was hard as iron. 

“JJfine/ what mattors that? It is nothing beside your cap¬ 
tivity \ ” 

“ Yes! By it my bonds are loosed; by it my oath is broken. 
He has had my patience long, my truth long, my servitude long; 
' now ho shall have my justice.” 

His whole height was erect, his blind eyes biassed with fire, his 
Mm wan ou tstretched in imprecation; he stood like one of the 
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prophets of his own Palestine, cursing In the name of Jehovah a 
lostile boat, an in grate land. 

Agostino, looking upward, caught .tho same fire from him,. 
caught the kindling glow of liberty and of revenge. lie had 
writhed and rebelled under bin own bonds, though ever only to 
sink more hopelessly under the fetters; but before tho martyrdom 
of bis hither there roso in him that nobler rago for another’s 
wrong which would have made him content to perish himself, if in 
his fall he could have dragged down Ilia tyrant: it is tbo emotion 
which make* tyrannicides. »* 

“Ay! ” ho cri* x d pusrionately, “ let u*> bo avcogixl if tho power 
bn still with us. la.'t him «haut*> om> v ruin me, kill me; but lot luo 
•on him struck down ere 1 din. His guilty secrete have been tho 
curse of both our lives; lot thorn bo told against him 1 f wiu» 
impotent; but you-" 

Tho figure of tho nged Hebrew towered in tho gloom, and ou his 
fiico win tho idem ruthless justice of tho Mosaic law. 

“ As ho dealt with us, so will 1 dnal with him ; there is no bond 
with traitors. An eye for an eye, u tooth for a tooth. It is just. 
Oo! fetch tho man ho strove hardest to destroy, llo is in Venice; 
bring him hi re.” 

Tho weaker nature of his son trrmMed os h» touch*#!, at last, the 
liberty, tho atonement, the avenging blow for which ho hud so 
long thirsted, Tbo sluvo hail been a alave so long, ho trembled 
before the daring th it would loos»> his chains. 

** But uuly to have shared such infamy was »-o vile! I cannot 
boar that ht should know us its accomplice*-" 

“Silence! What matter!' Wo worn beast* of burden; wo 
carried what loads <*ur master laid on us,—dead men or blood¬ 
stained weapons. Uo; bring him quickly!—-quickly I Do you 
hear ‘t ’* 

A 11 ashen huo stole over tho bronxo of his (uco, his lip* were 
pressed in a straight lino under the llo wing of bis bourd, hi# hand* 
moved with a swift impatient movement. Augostino looked up at 
him in fear. 

41 Father! wait You are too woak.” 

Tho old man’s voice rang, stern and imperious, acres* hi* own. 

“ I shall be strong to do this ere I die, Oo to him; tell him I 
will give him his vengeance. Oo to him; I command you—'bring 
him Sore.” 

The indexible command brooked no disobedience; it iwayodbis 
listener with tho old force of tho Jewish parental power. Agostino 
a was once moro the youth before his fathers might, under his father's 
‘hand. H© dared dispute no longer. . w# 

Tho old man sat, and waited. Moments seemed hours to 'him; 
the flame of his life was burning low, ho dreaded lest it should'die 
•'Ht ere it should have time to shine upon his vengeance end light 
sho fires that would <jevour hi* tyrant's fame ami crumble if to 
ashes in the sight of men. His pulse beat faintly, his heart was 
oppressed, his Hmbs felt chill a* ice; but he had said that he had 
strength in him to do this thing ere ho pass ed away among, tho 
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vanished crowds; and he sat there with hie eats straining eagerly, 
bis Ups braced, his whole force strung, to keep him in the powers 
of thought and spoech and memory, on which his hold was now fast 
slackening. 

His. son knelt near him; he had sent the bidding to the ono 
whom it summoned, and he crouched near like a beaten dog. For 
the moment, he had panted to break his bonds at any cost; but the 
vehemence of that impulse had its reaction; he felt sick with 
shame, ho trembled with dread: the whip had done its invariable, 
inevitable work; it had mado tho spaniel a coward to the core. 
Moreover, he loathed his own sins; he held himself viler than tho 
harshest judge would ever have hold him, and he feared un¬ 
speakably the sight of the man r.'ho had cleaved to honour at all 
cost, the man whom he might have saved, hod ho but had tho 
courage to risk a personal peril. 

Where the Hebrew sat with his head bent forward, his hand 
clenched on the wood-work near him, his quick hearing caught a 
distant sound; his lips moved eagerly. 

u He comes I 13 ring him,— bnng him quickly I Let mo speak 
while I can 1 ” 


Agostino started to his feet, and staggered out, at tho imperious 
command,—out into the gloom of the etono passages. From tho 
wild night without, Chanaos entered. Tho storm had risen afresh, 
the lashing of wator and wind had beaten on the black sea-piles, 
the darkness of tho hot tempestuous air was impenetrable, tho 
rains were pouring down in torrents; through the tempest, heed¬ 
less that his hair was dronchcd and that tho lightning 6Corchod his 
eyes, he had come, with but ono memory on him, with but one 
hope,—-his vengeance. 

Passionate as his love was, dear as his heritage, cloBely as he 
had cloven to a barren honour through barren years of bittomoss, 
he would have been capable in that instant of throwing honour 
and heritage and love away, if by them only he could have pur- 


to aosoiuteiy tree 01 baser passions, mat wnen me siaugnter-iusi 
is on it, it may not reel headlong into crime. 

As he entered, with the glow of passion upon his face, on which 
the grief that the day had oorne and tho light of recovered hap- 
* piness mingled, there was in him tho beauty that the Spanish l«d 
had likened in the days of his youth to tho golden-haired sovereign 
of Syria; and as Agostino saw him, involuntarily, unconsciously, 
he threw himself at the feet of this man, whose wrongs he had 
buried in silence through tho pusillanimity of a selfish terror; ho 
abased himself there as Eastern slaves before their rulers. 

•« Forgive me, if you can ! I can never forgive myself. I was 
like one who sees a murder done, and will not raise his voice to 
stay the lifted blade, lest it be thrust into his own throat instead. 
I loved you,—honoured you, —though your eyes never fell on me 
tot twice in my boyhood and yet I never told you where the 
wytein Mdl w 
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Chandoe forced him upward by sheer strength; light flashed 
from his eyes, his lips parted with favored oa^oruoss, his whole 
frame thrilled with one aeeiro alone. 

“ I see who yon sie; I soe whst you know. If you can giro me 
vengeanoe, there is no guilt on earth / will not pardon you. 
Vengeance, I say! Give me but JUSTUS, and it will beggar the 
widest vengeance that men ever took. Your father sent for me; 
lead on,—quick I ” 

The softness of his love, tho bereavement of the noon, wpre alike 
flung off him as though they had no place in his life; the world 
hold uothing for him save this only,—* lifetime of wrong, left 
unavenged so long. 

Agostino looked at him in one fleeting look ; thon tho crouched, 
shuddering, boston shame came on him that had moved him when 
in tho oak-forest ho had seen the hopeless melancholy of the faco 
that ho had once known brilliant as tho Snauish sun that had 
shone on them when they had first met. lie had lived in the 
world, he had made fame, ho had carriod himself fairly before 
men; but ho hod boon but a slave, and a slave's wcakutfW end 
prostration wore in his nature for ever. 

He gavo a heart-sick, shivering sigh. 

“Ah, you may pardon, but I canuot pardon myself. You hays 
known calamity and desolation; but you have never known tho 
worst pang of all,—to bo disgraced in your own eyes l" 

Even in that moment the anguish of the acoout reached and 
touched his hearer, if o timed and lookod un instant on tho faeo 
that bo had onco neon in its boyish grace, with the hot amber light 
of Grenada upon it. 

“ lie who fools disgrace so kocnly is on tho surest road to kayo it 
bohi nd him for ever. Now, loud on,—quick, for the sake of Heaven 1 ” 

The wax-like, flexiblo, impressive nature of the Castilian Jew 
was awed and stilled by tho might of the avenging power he had 
summoned., Ho led the way iu silence,—lod him into the greet 
chamber whore tho blind man sat, lonely and old and poor, but 
grand as the sightless seer of Chios. 

The light from above beamed on the massive bronze of hie fore¬ 
head and on the snow-whito falling beard. Hie eyes strained into 
the gloom they oould not pierce; he rose at the sound of the foot¬ 
step, and stood orect as tho Prophet of his own rabbinical tale, 
when he rose to bless tho Israel whom his taskmaster had hade 
him curse. 

? Come hither,'* he said, briofly, and his voice gathered the force 
of his manhood. " You craved a perilous thing, and I refused it; 
the lust is mine now, and I will yield you what you sought * He 
who rises by the sword shall perish by the sword:' it is just 
You shall deal with him as by the law of Moses* every maa 
shall be put to death according to his sin.' Corns hither and listen 
while my lips have stjll speech.” 

Where Cnandos stood against him, his face was eager with a 
fiery hunger, flushed and sot with a mighty passion; his breath 
caught in quick gaspa 
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‘ • Bat—your oath P ** 

The bond was not his, yet ha remembered the sanctity of the 
vow that had been in his path as a rock. 

His slight ironic smile wavered an instant over the Jew's stem 
mouth. 

“Sir, you are thrice a madman! You guard other men’s 
honour as well as your own, even to your own hindrance. Be at 
rest, My oath is broken justly. It was sworn for so long as my 
son was,saved by him. fie has cursed my son; I am released. 
Traitors shall be slain by their own weapons. I was silent and 
faithful whilst I believed silence and fidelity due. He has been 
false to me; the bond is rent by bia own hand. You said aright 
in the night that is past; he whox%I served was your enemy.” 

The oak-wood of the bench on which his hands were clenched 
broke liko a reed in Chandos* grasp as he heard. He had known 
this iniquity ere yet it had been told; but its utterance fell on him 
like the stroke of an iron mace. His foe’s life, had it been by him 
in that one moment, had not been worth a momont’s purchase; 
it would havo been broken asunder as the strong rail was snappod 
in bis hands. 

“ Toll me all,” ho said, briefly. 

“ Sir, to tell you all the iniquity that 7 wrought were to speak 
for a score of years, and I shall not live as many minutes,” said 
the Israelite, in his grave, caustic satire. “‘When thou cuttost 
the harvest iu the field, leave a sheaf for the fatherloss,’ said tho 
, law. Well, wo kept the law so well that wo sheared the last 
wheat-ear from every land in our reach. ‘ No man shall take the 
millstones to plodgo; for ho takoth a man’s life to pledge,’ the law 
has written. Well, we obeyed so well that we took the millstones 
and ground the xifo to powder between them. But, of all that we 
wronged,- wo wronged you most. You had had morcy on him 
when, he was a debtor and wretched; you had given him food, and 
shelter, a v d comfort, and friendship, and tho smile of tho world; 
and in payment he wrung your life dry of all wealth and all poace, 
as men wring a skin dry of wine.” 

He paused; life was nickering dully and feebly in him. Chandos 
shook with rage where he heard. 

“ Do you think I have not known that f More,—more! To be 
told my wrongs is no vengeance.” 

“JPatience. Your vengoance lies in them. Your enemy never 
broke the laws of his land; ho was too wary in wisdom: he plun¬ 
dered, but be plundered within tho statutes. Tho worst felons foe 
those who can nover be brought to the bar. He persuaded you to 
waste your substance; be drew it—much of it—into bis hands; 
but it was always you who rigned your own death-warrant. I 
have had your signatures by the hundred; the sums they signed 
away were cheated from you, because lies were told you of their. 
use«nd their purport; but you were very careless in those matters, 
and he was very able. There is not one of them that is forged J 
they were all legal, though they were villaniea.” 

M Oh. God; is ho never to be rfcaohod. then?” 
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It rang out from him in ft loud cry, like tho «y of a drowning 
man from whose hands the lust plank slips. 

** Patience I Hare I not soft you shall have your vengeance 
and xnino ? Ton cannot bring him to the felon's dock, but you 
•hall gibbet him in tho sight of the nations; you dull rend "his 
robes asunder; you shall tread his crowns beneath his foot. Half 
—nay, a tithe—of what I can tell would suffice to driv© him out 
in shame and cover hie head with ignominy. Tho breath of his 
life now is to be untainted before the country that holds him ft 
chief; lay b&ro his corruption, and ruin will blast him, he wij> fall, 
stricken to the roots." 

His breath caught, his cheek grc,v* ashen; the strength was 
dying in him, and tho stagnant coupe of his blood was nigh reusing 
forever; but ho hail a ruthless win, be forced life back to him, and 
his words rang ctr»ar as a herald’s xnonaco. 

“ Let mo sav the chief thing first; my breath will fail ere you 
know one-thousandth wirt. iJrioHv, tako my signet-ring, hero, 
to one of my people in raris,—Joachim Homo, a worker in silver, 
—in tho street whore you found mo. At that sign, bid him giro 
you tho scaled papers ho keens for mo. Ho knows nothing of what 
is in them; but ho hhs guarded them for mo many yearn. Ho is 
a good friend and faithful. In them you will find tho record of 
all I hftvo no strength to toll you,—tne proof* of the trado that 
your foe and 1 drove in men's necessities. This Englishman, my 
Dnndmaister, was very keen, very wise; and when ho held mu by 
my son's danger ami by my own gratitude, ho hold mo by iron 
chains; he knew ho could trust tno to sutler anything and keen 
silence.—But"—his sardonic mnilo passed over his lip*— 44 ho dealt 
with a Jew, and the Jew could meet the fox with a fox’s skilh 
Ho had heavily weighted me into slavery; and whilo I believed 
him true to tho lad, my tougue should have boon rooted out rather 
than bo made to uttor ono syllable against him. But a Jew's life is 
lived only to cheat, thoy say ; and I outwitted even xny ty run tree 
far. I koptpapera he pevor know ] I compiled proofs ho never 
dreamed. Tlad he been truo to xno in his dealing with Agostiho, 
thov would have boon burnt by Joachim tho day that I died. He 
broke faith with me; I turn the ''lade of his own knife against 
him; I net him in the threads of his •. wn subtlety." 

There was the sternness of the Leviticus law in tho words as 
thoy rolled out from tho hollow chest of tho sightless man whore ho 
stretched his hands in imprecation. 

“ As he sowed, so let him reap; ss ho dealt, so let him bo dealt 
with; as ho filled his unjust or hah with ill-gotten wheat, so let the 
bread he has nude thereof be like poison to consume him *" 

The fierce unflinching justico thrilled like ft cum through the 
stillness of the chamber. 

Chandoe* hand closed on the signet-ring; his face was very 
white, and through his teeth his breathing came with alow hissing 
sound, as though the weight of the evil of his traitor lay like lead 
on his duet 

“ One wordmy ruin was worked by fraud 
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Tho Hebrew bent hie head, and the red shame that had bofore 
come thoro in the sight of Chandos flickered with momentary 
warmth over tho bloodless olive of his cheek. 3 

“ fcSir, 1 duped men without a pang of conscience. I have said I 
was very evil. My work throve in my hands so well because I was 
without one yielding or gentle thing in me. But when we duped 
you , even I shrank. You trusted him so utterly, you were such a 
madman in your generosity, such a fool in your lack of suspicion, 
so m’- 'o in your utter weakness of carelessness and faith! And I 
knev vhat you had served him, fed him, sheltered him,-—that you 
trusted him as a brother. When you wore drawn down into our 
bottomless pit, even 1 abhorred tho work! ” 

“There was fraud, then?” 

His voice was hoarse; the syllables slowly panted out; till the 
life of his foe was wholly in his power, he felt as lions feel when 
cage-bars hold them from thoir tormentors. 

“Fraud?—surely I But I doubt if the law could touch it: it 
was deftly done. He led you on into a million extravagances; ho 
blinded your sight; ho choated you utterly. You sot your name 
to your friends’ bills, and wo bought those bills in, and then wo 
wrung the money out of you; you signed what you thought leases 
and law triflos, and you signed m reality what made you our debtor 
for enormous sums. You gave him blank cheques; when ho filled 
them up to pay for your pictures, for your horses, for your mis¬ 
tresses’ jewels, ho drew his own percentage on thorn all. You 
gavo him fatal power over your properties, and he undermined 
them. Yet I doubt if, at this distance of time, you could arraign 
him for fraud. You disputed nothing then; you could oean-t 
dispute now, after the lapse of so many years. It was viler 
work than iuurder; he killed you by inches; ho drained your 
blood drop by drop ; ho made the earth under your foot a hollow 
crust, and at his signal tho crust broke, and you sank into tho p:t 
that ho had dug. llut he kept within tho law; ho kept within 
the lav. !” * 

Thoro was a world-wide sarcasm in the acrid words; he bad 
known so many criminals—great men in their nations—whoso 
crimos wore nover guessed, because “within the law!” 

“But what mattor! See here.” His withered fingers grasped 
liko steel tho arm of the man ho had aided to rob. “ Jn my papers 
you will find the whole detail of our business system. You will 
find the list of tho men we helped to ruin. You will see how ho 
stripped bare to the hone the friends whom he fed, and drove, and 
laughed and jested with. You will sco how tho chief of his riche* 
wns made,—how in real truth he was but a usurer, who churned 
into wealth the needs of his associates in the world that he fooled. 
Tell the tale to the world; it will blast him for ever. Show how 
tho man you succoured repaid you. Let them behold the first step* 
by which their favourite rose to his powor; trace the vilo subways 
by which ho travelled to dignity. Point to the dead, the exiled, 
the cursed, whom he dwelt with in friendship while he drovo his 
barter in their shame and their want, Go and unmask him; go 
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and condemn him. You will find proof* in my looney that wiu 
brand him your destroyer and their*. Go l though ho be brought 
into no felon's dock, you will scourge him. dishonoured for ever, 
out of tho land whore ho stands now a chief !** 

The deep, rich voioo of the Hebrew rolled out iiko an organ- 
•well; the vitality of manhood was lent for a moment to tho wasted 
powers of ago. Faithful through all ordeals to hia very grave, he 
turned in his death-hour to stamp out tho traitor whom iu that 
hour ho hud found false to his l*md. 

Chando.* stood bwido him, his lij« parted, his eyes filled with 
fire; his fact) eras dark with tho passioua of that blood thirstwhich 
had ri -011 in h;in. 

“Dishonour lain! dishonour him l” bo said, in hia ground 
teeth. “ If I slow him, I should bo too merciful !’* 

Thore was mIoiicc for a while in tho chamber; they who heard 
know Uf width and tho drnith of his vast wrong, knew that no 
chastisement his hand should take could bo too doadly. Tho old 
man’s white head sunk, his hands trembled whore they were knitted 
together. 

“ Ami forget not that I wronged you equally,—that I forged the 
stool that pierced and wove the not that bound you ! To-night 
my soul will be required of me: it is dark with evil, as tho night 
i-i durk with storm. (,'ouhl it be free of your curse, I oould die 
easier.” 

Dhandos stooped to him; and his voice, though tho flro of hia 
hate burned in it. a as hushed and gentle with pity. 

“ My curse! \\ hen you -ucnmrcd what I lovo ? When you 
render nu my v« i go nice ? Lot equally did you wrong me; you 
never ato my bread, you never owned my trust. Your martyr¬ 
dom may surely uv.ul to buy your pardon both from God and 
man.” 

Tho huge, alow tears of ago welled into the Hebrew's sightless 
eyes ; tho hurd. biave, ruthless nature was stricken to tho con*by 
tho mercy it had never yielded; lm lifted his bands feebly, and 
rested them on tho bowed head of tho man whom ho hod wronged. 

“ May tho desiro of thine eyes be given thee, and thmo offspring 
reign long in tho land ! May peace rest on thoo for ever! for thou 
art just to tho end,—to Iho end/’ 

Purer blessing was never broathwl upon his life than this which 
hi* spoiler and his foe now uttered. 

Then, as tho darkness that hud veiled his sight so long was lost 
in tho darkness of death, the old man stretched hia arms outward 
to his son, seeking what his silent unrequited lovo had found at 
• last only to lose for ovor. 

“Nearer to my heart! nearer,—nearer. God cherish thee!— 
God pardon thee! Ah! will any love then as I have loved? 
Death is rest; yet it is bitter. In tho grave 1 cannot hear thy 
coining, I cannot hearken for thy step!” 

And, with his blind eyes seeking thirstily the face so well beloved, 
on which they could not look, even to take one farewell gaze, a 
deep-drawn sigh heavedf tho heart that had been bound under its 
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«ron bonds of silence for so long, the weary limbs stretched out* 
ward as a Worn wayfarers stretch upon a bed of rest, and, in a 
hush of ptilhtfes as axe tempest lulled, the long life of pain was 
ended. 


CHAPTER XX. 

te KIXQ OVER HIMSELF.’* 

There was a great banquet in the City of London,—a banquet held 
chiefly in honour of the brilliant statesman, the popular favourite, 
who had quelled the riots of tho North with so fearless a courago, 
so admirable an address,—who was the key-stone of his party, tho 
master-mind of his cabinet, the in9pirer of his colleagues, tho 
triumphant and assured possessor of that virtue of Success which 
vouches for, and which confers, all other virtues in the world’s 
sight. The gorgeous barbarism, the heavy splendour, the ill- 
assorted oostly food, the ponderous elephantine festivity, wore in 
his honour; the seas of wino flowed for his name ; tho civic dig¬ 
nities were gathered for his sako; the words he spoke were 
treasured as though they wore pearls and rubies; tho great capital 
crowned him, and would have nono other than him. . 

These things wearied other men; this pomp, so coarso and po 
B onsoless and so repeated in their lives, sickened most whom it 
caressed as it caressed him; but on Trevenna it novel* palled. Tho 
rich and racy temper in him never lost its relish for tho comedy of 
life: and the vain-glorious pleasure of his victories was never saleil 
by the repetitions that assured him of them. The Avt ImjwraU r 
was always music on his car, whatovor voices shouted it; tho sense 
of his own achievement was evor delightful to his heart, and 
nover more” fully realized than when there wore about him there 
public celebrations of it,—tho feasting and cheering and toasting 
and servilo prostrating which to most statesmen aro the hardest 
and most hateful penalty of power, but in which he took an un¬ 
flagging and unaffected nloasure with every fresh assurance of his 
celebrity that thoy brought him. Ilis part in the mighty farce was 
played with tho elastio vivacity, the genuine enjovment, of a jovial 
humourist; it had no assumption in it, for it was literally incessant 
arimsement and infinite iest to him; and tho good humour, tho 
mirth, tho vitality with which he came over among the people, and 
wont through all the course of public homage and public con- ^ 
viviality, were but tho oordiol expression of the temper with which' 
he mot life. 

To-night, at tho civic dinner given in his honour, all eyes turned 
on him, acclamations had welcomed his entrance, no distinction 
was held sufficient for such a guest, and oomjdimont and tribute 
and reverential admiration were poured on him in the speeches that 
toasted his name and quoted his acts, his &me, his ever-growing 
strength, his master-intellect, his place in the councils and in the 
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'love of the nation; and ho enjoyed with ell a wHVkeen rrfiah the 
[verbiage end the hyperbole and the cant, and enjoyed but the moro 
jfor them the ascenaonoy he held, the fearless footing he had made, 
[the ambitions crowned to their apex, end the future of ambitions 
even higher yet, which had come to the force of his hand, to the 
compelling of hi^ gonius. Of a truth he was a great man, end he 
know it; no hAd brought to hie conquest such patience end such 
qualities as only great men pojwms; he was a giant whoso tread 
was ever certain, whoso eyes ever saw boyund his follows, who*u . 
Ttnotir whs en.T blight, whoso gra-p was over sure. It was 
[natural that ou the breathless, pushing, toiling weaknesses of the 
PUlliputiaus around him ho should look vith a Halnjlttuum laugh, 
[with a Snllan coiltemptuousn jms of unflinching and unsparing 
[victory, 

1 The banquet ended early; for a measure of considerable moment 
[was passing,—a measuro framed ami carried through two readings 
[by himself, and its third reading was to take place witi^ tho present 
flight. Tho crowded feast bad given him nil the idolatry and 
,n;q>lauso of tho City of London,—given it with win*H, and mowrivo 
neats, and soups,*und sauces, uml gold plate, and interminablo 
[speeches, as is its custom in that idrungo antithetical rolic of 
dnuburism which must gluttonously feed what it iutollnctually 
[admires; and from it he went to the arena of his proudest conquest, 
to tho hold in which it is so hard to keep a footing when against 
tho wrestler is flung tho tu.mo ** adventurer,"—to tho place whore 
many mediocrities pass muster, bo where a combination of qualities 
tho most difficult to gain and th». most rarely mot in unisou can 
alone achieve anti mi>Uin u permanent and high success. If any 
had naked him to what crown among his many crowns he attache ' 
tho proudest value, ho would hnvo answered, and answered rightly, 
to the sway that he had mastered over tho House of Commons. 

As ho drove to Westminster, tho carriage rolled past tho statue 
of Philip Ch&ndos at which, going and coming from tho councils of/ 
his country, ho oftentimes glanced with the sweetness of his attain¬ 
ments made sweeter by tho look ho cast at that colossal marble,* 
which he would banter and talk to and ioer at with that dash of 
buffoonery which minglod with the virile sagacious force of his 
nature as it has mingled with many a great man's acumen. 

“ Ah!" he murmured to himself now, with a cigar in his teeth, 
as he caught right of it in the gaslight, “ the Mad Duke’s been 
shot in a brawl, they say,—in the only end fit tar him. ■ 1 will have 
your Clarancieux, now. Crash shall go the old oaks, and we'll 
sinjdt down the last Martinis ’b coronet into a hunting-cup for me 
to drink out of; my hounds should have their moah in it, only the 
nation might think me insane. Is there anything you particularly 
'oved there, I wonder? If thero were, it sbmlu be flung in the 
The great hall was your beggared successor’s special pride. 
Well, we’ll burn it down yrheu I get there,*—by aooiaest ou pur** 
P°°°! A flue too hot wiU soon lay its glories in ashes. Tout visa# 
d point d 9otU attendrt” 

AH things had come to hie hand, and ripened there to a marvel* 
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lous harvest; but ©Ten the exultation of success and tho gravity of 
power had not changed in him the woman-like avidity of’hatred, 
tho grotesque rapacity of spoliation, which he still cherished against 
the inanimate things of gold and silver and stone and wood which 
hod been the household gods of tho race he cursed. It remained 
the single weakness in a steel-clad life. 

As he entered the House, to which he had once come on suffrage, 
and which he had made the scene of as complete a triumph as the 
perseverance and the ability of man ever wrung from hostile for¬ 
tune and hostile faction, all eyes turned eagerly on him. There 
was the murmur of welcome and impatience; the benches were all 
full, at midnight, with a crowded and heated audience. His mea¬ 
sure had been received with a voliement partisanship, violence in 
opposition, violence in alliance; and his coming was watched for at 
onco with irritation and anxioty. He made his way to his seat, 
cool, keen, bright,—as he would have gone alike to be crowned as 
a king or to be hanged as a scoundrel. _ Moments of emergency 
were the tonics that ho loved best, the wine that gave tho fullest 
flavour of his life; and none could have arrived to him that would 
ever have found him unprepared,—none save one which to-night 
waited for him. 

Other members had risen as he entered, but there were loud 
imperious cries for his name; the Commons were in one of thoir 
turbulent tempers, when they riot like ill-broke hounds, and they 
would have none other than the man who had learned to play upon 
their varying moods as a skilled hand plays on an organ. He had 
brought his measure through tho teinpostuous surf of two readings; 
it was now for him to ride it through the last breakers and pas-' it 
into the haven by which it would become law. It was thought, 
strangely careioss that he should bo late on such a night; but tin* 
was the temper of the man,—to bo daringly independent at ol! 
hazards, and to take his revenge on a party that had been glad of 
•him, but that had never fairly rolished his alliance, by caprices 
Which made them wait his plousm-e, which kept them ever uncer¬ 
tain of his intentions, and for which his popularity gave him full 
and free immunity. 

As he rose to speak, the winged words paused on his lips, his 
.eyes grew fixed with a set, astonished gaze; he stood for a 
moment silent, with his hand lying on the rail; his glance met 
that of Chandos. 

• Among the nobles and tho strangers who had come down to 
listen to the debate, ho saw tho form that ho had onco seen sense¬ 
less and strengthloss on the wretched pallet in a Paris garret, 
where he had watched tho throbbing of the heart under the naked 
breast, and had thought that he would have well loved to still it 
for over with au inch of steel, had not a wider torture been found 
in letting it beat on to suffer. The burden of the years seemed 
fallen from Chandos, and to him had returned, though saddened 
and grave with thought, and with a melhncholy that would nevor 
new wbblly pass away, much of the proud, sun-lightened beauty 
of bis early manhood. Tho vivid sweetness of passion was once 
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more his; the inheritance of his fathers was rocovoreil; the might 
of avenging justice had been given to his hand; above all, he iwd 
an exile no more. Ho looked as he had looked in tho days of the 
past. 

The animal thirst to kill, of which he had spoken, had risen; 
his veips soemod to run lire; there was a wild triumph in his 
blood even wliiio tho heart-sickness at bis traitor’s baseness was 
upon him. It was his to avongo, to chastise, to pay hack a lifelong 
wrong, to unmask a lifelong infamy, to hurl his foe from tho 
purples of power and point out iu the tight of tho people the 
plague-spot on the breast of the man they caressed, ft was hp*,’ 
this vengeance which would cast his traitor down, in. the midst of 
tho fulness of life, from the height of his throned successes. It 
was his at last, this power denied so long, which should pierce tho 
bronzo of his enemy’s laughing mockery and shatter to dust tho 
adamant of his invulnerable etrength. It was his at last, this 
avenging might which should reach even tho brute hoart that hud 
scorned of granite, callous to fool, impenetrable to strike. Aud ho 
felt drunk with it as with alcohol; ho felt that its worst work 
would never plough deep enough, nover blast wide enough. 

“ 0 God,” he thought, “ how can vengeance nwuqh strike him P 
Nono can give it 3 back oil that ho killed for ever! ‘Just to tlio 
othI.’ Ho shall have justico,—the juatico of the old law,—a 4 lifo 
for a life.’” 

Ami, ns their eyes met, the chill of tho first fear his lifo had ever 
known passed over Trovenna; a vague, shapeless horror seized 
him; ho know that never would tho tUsiuhorited have returned to 
his forsaken land unless tho doom of banishment had. boon taken 
from him, unless some power of all that he had been dispossessed 
of had recoiled back iuto his grasp. For tho moment—one brief, 
floetiug, uncounted second—ho stood paralyzed there, tho unformed 
dread, the venomous hatred in him making him forgetftil of all, 
save tho eyes that wero turned on him, eyes that seemed to quote 
against him the whole history of his life. Ho had no conscience, * 
he had no shamo, he had never known what fear was, and ho hua^ 
ascended to an eminence from which ho would have defied the' 
force of the world to eject him; and yet iu that single instant a 
terror scarce less keen, less ghastly, than that which an assassin would 
feci at eight of the living form of tlio prey ho had left for dead, * 
came on him as in the lighted assembly, in tho midnight silence in 
which hie own words wero awaited, ho saw tho face of Chandos. 

It passed away almost as instantaneously as it had moved him; 
tho hold audacity, the dauntless courage, tho caustic mirth, the 
mocking triumph of his temper re-asserted themselves; instantly, 
ero any others had hud space to note tho momentary pause, and the 
momentary paralysis which had arrested tho eloquence on his lips 
and chained his gaze to the features of the man whom he had 
wronged, he was himself again; he recovered the shaken balance 
of his priceless coolness p he looked across the long space parting 
him from his antagonist with a full, firm, laughing insolence in 
the tunny biavery of his blue eyes; his voice rolled out on the 
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hushing murmurs tod the broken "whispers of this great gathering 
mellow, resonant, far-reaching as a clarion, dear as though each 
syllable were told out on a silver drum. 

The man he hated was before him; the man in whom he had 
seen, incarnated all the things against which his life had been 
arrayed, all the wrongs that-ne had cherished till the cockatrice ’ 
brood had bred a giant’s vengeance; the man whom he had hated 
but the more, the-more ho injured him; the man whom he best 
loved, of any in the world, should see tho eminence, the power, tho 
sovereignty which he—the adventurer, the outsider—hid aspired 
io and won. Chandos was before him, witness of his sway,' 
spectator of his triumph, hearor of his words. He swore in bin 
teeth, even in that moment when their glance first met, that 
oratory and triumph and sway should never he so victorious as 
they should be to-night; that he would fight as he had never 
fought, that he would win as he had never won, that this chamber 
should ring with acclamations for him as it had never yet rung 
with them, favoured and crowned there though he was. The 0110 
whom of all others in the breadth of the empires he would kaW' 
chosen as the beholder of his fame.fronted him. To Trevenna tho 
hour was as it was to Sulla when the great desert King whom ho 
had, conquered and weighted with chains, and brought from the 
golden sunB and royal freedom of his own warm land to tho bath 
of do© of the Tullianum, stood fettered to behold the ovation given 
to the welcomed victor of the Jugurtkine War. 

To Trevenna it was tho crown of the edifice that his own mighty 
patience and unresting brain had raised out of the dust and a*h';s 
of a.banned and nameless life, when into his own arena, before his 
own idolaters, tho man in whom tho whole passions of that life rind 
soon their , deepest hate embodied came to behold his triumph. 
Though he should have died for it with the dawn, he would have 
made- that.ni^ht tho night of his supreme success, or perished. 
There was Tn nim tho temper which m old days made men take 
• oath u> their gods to gain the battle, though they should, as its 
price, betfast headlong to the foe. In that moment he rose beyond 
egotism into something infinitely grander; in that moment, how¬ 
ever guilty, ho was great. . - . - 

- Aixd he spoke greatly. ■ ^ 

c The fire of personal hate, the weakness of personal triumph, did 
hut serve as spur and as stimulant to the genius in him. ' To know 
, that the ©yes of Chandos looked on him was to lash his strength into 
' tenfold performance; to "know that Chandos heard his words was to 
form them into tenfold eloquence. It was not only to-mveofcrve, to 
•’ rhetoric, that he rose} but the brilliance of thought, tho ’closecfess 
of argument, the fineness of subtlety, the vastness of memory, were 
beyond compare*, Men who had held him a master ere fhie listened 
breathless, and marvelled that , even they never had known what 
his power could be. Wit, reason* learumg/ rBillery, wisdom, and 
logic w^re pressed, turn by turn, intobds service, and used with 
such oratory as bed yarely rung tkrounh that chamber** Ho was 
. what he had never been; ho surpassed all that he had everachievcd; 
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twirl when his last words closed* thunder on thunder of applause 
rolled out as in the flays when Sheridan bewitched or Chatham 
awed the listening and enchanted crowds. Once his oves Hashed 
on Ohandos as the cheers reeled through the body of too House ; 
no other caught that glance in which tho victory of a lifetime was 
©spreased. 

Ho to whom it was gkon saw it, and bis haul sank slightly; 
darkness gathered over his face; tho thought of his heart was hitter, 
less iii that moment for himself than of mankind. Ho thought, 
MIow great, to bo so vilo *’* 

That night was ih© proudest of .Toho Trevonna’s triumphs."' 

The bill pnsaod, carried by an overwhelming majority, which 
secured stability to tho Tiva-.ury benches and sealed tho trust of 
the nation in them. If ho had K-nii high in motrs &rao ;ind favour 
before, h« wan unamwmhcd now, as on thoir tongues through tho 
whole of lilt) lata night hi* numo and his geniue alone were spoken- 
For it had been genius to winch ho had ri*on, genius that hiul 
given tho tiro to his words, the poi^uarion to his speech, thorosiMfe- 
Fos* force to lus command, that had bom© him out of himself into 
that loftier power which makes of tnen as they listen the reotfc that 
sway to the wind of tho magical voico,—genius that had wakened 
in hint under the coTisciouenesa of ono glance that watched, of one 
ear that hoard, Ami for ouoo, in its pride and iIh dominion* cau¬ 
tion and coolin gs ,"lightly forsook him; his vyw glittered, his fore¬ 
head was i!tidied, his smile laughed as one warmed with wine, n$ 
ho went out to the night. 

As the air of tho rin wn blew on his faco, his shoulder was groaned 
by a hand that forced him f<n ward. Chundoa’ words were spoken 
low cm his ear:— 

“ Out yonder!—como in peace, or I shall forgot mysolf, and deal 
with you before tho men you fool.’* 

Trcverma gave ono sw:ft glance upward. Though bold to the 
core with a leonino courage, lie shrank, and quailed, and sickcn^d-i 
That ono glance told him more than hours could have spoken. He 
felt as though a knife had been plunged and plunged again into his 
heart, seeking the life and draining nis blood. 

“ Lead onho said, between his teeth; 44 lead on, whatever you 
want. You and X need not waste pretty words, beau nre.** # . 

Ho felt tho hand that was on his, shoulder clench closer and 
closer till it tightened like an iron clasp. In the darkness, through 
the throngs, under tho titful glare of the gas, the pressure of mat 
hand forced him away out of the masses and tho noise and the 
tuipult of tho streets, down into the quiet of the cloisters, whore 
Hw grey beauty of the Abbey rosein the totte of the starlese miets 
of earliest dawn. " ; ; ‘ 

Then, 

loosed its hold and; 

wriat. OhandosrXfe v ...... 

that b«d been held in* rein whilst be watched for his foe broke 
loose as he stood aloho with theman who*e jUresentWd egy 
«n eminence, whose past he had iraced into 
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whose favour was bo sightless in the nation’s sight, whose guilt had 
beat so Tile to net, ana pierce, and drain, and rob, and ruin him. 

“You have fooled your world for the last time to-night; with 
onothor day it will know you as you are,—you usurer who traded 
in your friends’ worst needs I ” 

The words cut the air like the cords of a scourge lead-weighted. 
In that instant it was all he could do not to stamp out under his 
feet the life before him, as men tread out an unclean beast whose 


had told him that hia prey had changed to his accuser, that the 
man he had exiled and bsggared and reviled had come back to take 
his vengeance. For a moment the sickness of the despair that ho 
had .often dealt, and often laughed at, blinded him, and made the 
pale shadow of the stormy dawn reel round him: the next, his 
blood rose before peril, and his wit grew but keener in danger. Ho 
planted himself firmly, with his arms folded across hi9 chest. 

“ We need not waste pretty words, but we need not use such 
ugly ones,” he said, coolly. “If you called me out to talk libel, 
why—there are courts in which you ’11 have to make it good. You 
always were bitter about my success; but you needn’t be tragic. 
You’re savage, I suppose, because tho Mad Duke’s dead, and I 
shall get my way and buy up Claroncieux for auld lang syne! ” 

Chandos’ hands fell once more on both hia shoulders, swaying 
him back, and holding him motionless there, as they had held tho 
frail form of the musician under the marble Crucifixion at Venice. 


In the gloom his eyes burned down into his foe’s; his face was 
darkly flushed and mercilessly set, as though it were cast in stone: 
the musoles swelled like cords upon his arms and throat, lie 
could have strangled this vampire that had drained all the best life 
of his youth!—tne worst chastisement that he could ever wreak 
was so tardy, so tame, so vain, so ill-proportioned, beside the 
vastness of his wrongs I 

J * Speak one more lie, and I shall kill you. Claroncieux is mine; 
but for your infamy, I had never lost it. Silence!—silence, I tell 
you, or I shall choke you like a dog! Tho Jew who was your victim 
and your tool confessed all to me in his dying hour. Not a thing 
in your fife is hidden from me; not a thread in your network of 
villany has escaped me. You are free of tho law, perhaps,—you 
wore too wise to break it in tho letter; but the world shall know 
you as I know you; the world shall be your judge and my avenger. 

I will give ydu justice,—*pure justice. I will unmask you as you g 
ftre, apd leave the rost to folio*. Tho men you ruined, the friends 
you traded in, the usuries ‘ that made your wealth, the frauds you 
worked under a legal shield, the treacherous, shameless, accursed 
trade you drove in the lives of those who trusted you and fjBdyou 
and sheltered you,—I shall leave my Vengeance to them $ they 
will repay it more' utterly than I could now If I laid you dead, b'kfc 
the make you are I ” 'V-, 

Where Tmeuna stood, his blight and fear’ess &ee grevr white 
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a« a woman’*, a tremor ghook lam as tho wind shakos a loo/, a cold 
trwoai woo dank on kit} lorehead; ho answered nothing; ho woe too 
wise to dream of vain denial, too bold still to betray terror; but he 
knew that he had fallen into the power of tho one hying man 
whoso most merciless vengeance would be but sheer and simple 
justice,' he knew that tho serpent of his unsparing hate had re¬ 
coiled and fastened its. venomous fangs into his own veins; he 
knew that the antagonist who stood above him, holding him there 
in that grasp of steel, would speak no more than he hod power to 
work out to the uttermost letter; he knew that trom that hour, al 
Ohandos’ will and choice, the magnificent superstructure of his 
proud ambitions would crumble liko p toy of sand, and the bead- 
rbll of his riches and his dignities wither liko a scroll in fire under 
the scorch of shame. The agony and desolation of a lifetime were 
pressed into that one instant, which seemed eternity. 

Yet the courage in him neither cowed nor pleaded. 

M It ib easy to put lies in dead men’s mouths 1 ” he said, with 
his old insolence; “ and Jews have borne false witness since tho 
world began. It will take a little more than a vamped-up slander 
to unseat me, mon beau monsieur 1 ” 

Chandos swayed him to and fro as though ho were a child. Tho 
voice, tho glance, the presence of his enemy maddened him; he 
feared the work of his own passions; he felt drunk with tho 
delirium of hate and wrong. 

“ Silence!—if you care for your own life,—you traitor, who ate 
my bread and betrayed me, who took my shelter and robbed me f 
The commorco you drove in men’s miseries, the friends you netted 
into your bondage, the thefts that made up your wealth, the secrets 
you stole to trade iu, tho slaves you ruled with your tyrannies,—I 
know them; with another day, the world will know them through 
me. Listen! All the evil you churned into gold with that dead 
Ilobrew for your tool, all tho years that you throve on that barter 
of men’s disgraco and men’s fears, all the Iniquities that went to 
make up your rise into wealth, all tho tortures you dealt on the 
servant who served you so faithfully, when, to screen, your own 
crime, you sent him out in old age among felons, all the shame 
and the sin of your past, I know, and can prove to disgrace you 
for ever. I warn you ; I will not have 30 much likeness with you 
as to steal on you, oven in justice, like a thief in the night; butt¬ 
es God lives—if the law fail to givo me redrew, I will so blast your 
name through all Europe, that the foulest criminal who hidos tor 
a murder shall be held to be worthier than you,—you who slew like 
Iscariot, never knowing Iscariot’S remorse. Sum up the live* you 
destroyed; they will be your accusers, they will bo my avenger# !’* 

The breathless magnificence ctf the fiery wrath wet pouted Out 
on the hush of the night; the moment m which every joy and 
power he had possessed had been struck down/ y his enemy 7 * hand 
was dealt bock at last, aa with one blow he vlrivered to the duct 
the honours, the dignities, the ambitions, the victorious and secure 
eutiCfcj*** of the career that had so bitterly mocked, no mercifosejly 
hi* owq. 

**\ .. 
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Trevenna staggered elighfiy, and an oath of prurient blasphemy 
v,ss crashed through the looked firmness of hia clenched teeth. 
He aaw at a glance now he had been given over to hie antagonist's 
power; he knew without words how out of the multitude of his 
unmatched successes one rope-strand had given way and dragged 
the whole superb edifice of a life's labours with it. He never 
denied: he was too keen to sham a guiltlessness that would have 
availed nothing save to render him contemptible; he never gave a 
sign of terror: he was too bold not even in that moment to retain 
hit* courage. But he laughed,—a hard, rasped, bitter laugh* that 
souhded horribly on the silence. In that instant of supreme peril, 
of utter desolation, the keenest pang to him was not even hia own 
extremity, his own shame, but was the restoration of the disin¬ 
herited to the land of his birth and of his love; it was stranger 
still, though part and parcel of his nature, that the cynic humour 
of his temper found a broad farcical mockery of himself in the ruin 
that recoiled on him in the hour of the most splendid domination 
hisgenius had ever yet attained. 

He saw that the man he had wronged knowhow he had wronged 
him: he saw that enough had been told of the ruined lives which 
had been the stones to upbuild the stately temple of his celebrity 
and his eminence, to drive him out for ever a dishonoured outlaw ; 
but he laughed for all that, and his eyes, glittering like blue steel 
through the mists, met those of Chandos without mnohing. 

“Life’s a see-saw; I always said so. Are you going to ride 
atop again P Scarcely fair; you fooled away suon lordly chances 1 ” 
M I fooled away my faith, and gave it to a liar and a trickster, 
who took my hand in friendship while he stabbed me in the back !” 

“Damn you I J. hated you; I never said I didn’t. I cursed 
you 1 in your uprising ana your downlying,' as the ( man after 
God’s own heart' cursed hi* enemies.” 

M And why P How had I ever wronged you P ” 

( “ Bid you never guess P ” 

' He spoke with the snarl of a bulldog at bay; an agony was on 
him as intense as the worst torture he had ever dealt to others; 
but the firmness of his attitude never changed, and his voice, 
though bitter as gall, never shook. 

Ghandos’ eves dwelt on him with the kingly scorn with Wbfob 
the eyes of Yiriathug might have looked upon the traitor lieges 
who sold him for Homan gold to Homan steel. 

* “ You ate my bread, and betrayed me; it was enough fo fog®* 
your hate.” 

Wider rebuke no words ever uttered. 

Under them, for the instant of their Utterance, a red flush burnt 
in Trevenna’s face, a pang of shame smote a shameless heart. 
The memory of both went backward to that distant time when no 
gift had been too great far the royal largesse of the one to lavish 
on the other, whoee only com of requitalhad beon-treachera. 

that was enough, ~~ more than enough, were ftfl 
cuckoos at soul, and kick out those who feed us. But my hate 
went farther back than that, Ihatedyou when yoh were a child. 
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and t trampled out your sweetmeats in tie street X bated you. 
Wien I was an ugly young down* and you rode with your servants 
after you and your gold hair a-llying in the wind. I hated you 


servants 

ated you 


you then, aa I curse you now I ” 

The intense viral once that ran through tho words left no doubt, 
<>f their veracity. « 

Ohandos, whore he stood, gazed at him mute with amaze; tobis 
Own knowledge, he had never behold this enemy of has whole life 
until the days of his young manhood when with his gold he had 
teleasod from a debtors’ prison one who had proved the tempter 
and destroyer of all he owned on earth. This animosity that 
stretched out to the childish years of his bright infancy stole on 
him. like tho cold, clinging, sickly coils of an asp. 

“Are yon a madman r” ho {said, under his breath. **In my 
childhood!—how could I wrong you then P ” 

Trovenna looked at him doggedly, with a red sullen fire in his 
blue eyoti, like the angry flame m a mastiff’s oyeballs. It was 
deadly as death to him to part with that one secret,—tho secret of 
hi# life. 


“ Arsworme! answer! or, by God, T shall do worse to you I 
Why was it Y ’ 

“ Because 1 was your father’s bastard!" 

Tho reply left his lips very slowly; to him it was as the drawing 
of a jagged steel out of a deep fostering wound. 

His listener fell back as though a shot had struck him, his face 
death-white, his eves dilated with abhorrence. 

“ Great God ! My father’s I-” 

Trovenna laughed,—a short contemptuous laugh. 

“ Ay! why not P You dainty gentlemen never remember your, 
illegitimate sons and brothers that are flung off to go to hell as 
they will; but they may crop up awkwardly in spite of you> 
They are unowned mongrels, banned before they’re born; but 
they’ve the same blood in them aa you have.” 

uhandos breathed heavily; a sickening loathing was upon, 
him. 


“ It is false! false as your own life !~*a fraud vamped up to 
cover your own villany. You have no bond of Wood with mins I H 
“ But for that bond of bhrtU, you would have been fees from 
me. I have aa much of your ancestry in me aa you have,” 
Jhetwords were dogged, but they boro truth with them, Chan- 
dos lifted his arm with an in voluntary gesture to silanes with a 
blow the lips that claimed kinship with him. 
u You hound l you dare to say that Ptubp Chandos— 

“Was my father just as much as he was your®. Curse biraSttd 
his memory both! Pshaw! You can strike toe if you KkeTt 
only say the truth, took bare, I loved my mtttfcm t 
' loved anything else;—even mongrels love tniur yott%howf 
—end she was 090 of your father’s mistresses. Bo pant her ©tf 
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when he married a Duke’s daughter,k-ciSSa handsomely, that 
don’t deny, bo* she neither forgot norrorgave, and she trained i 
to avenge hex. She used to take and show me you in all your 
grace and your luxury, and eho would say in my ear, * There is 
your father’s heir: when you are both men, make him change 
place® with you.* I was taught to hate aud destroy you, as other 
boys are taught their prayers. I did it thoroughly, I fancy. I’d 
vengeance for a foster-nurse, and suoked hate as Caligula sucked 
'bipod: both Caligula and I took to the milk kindly! I had aa 
mtteh of the famous 4 Clarencieux race’ in me as you had; and you 
had all the gifts of the gods, while I was a nameless cross-breed cur, 
only bred to be kioked to the streets. You won the chariot-race, 
whilo the people shouted, 4 A patrician! ’—I was sent out to wrestlo 
with the base-born in the Ring of Cynosarges. Well, 1 swore with 
Themistocles to drag in the Eupatnd to wrestle with the Bastard, 
and teach him that the Bastard could throw him. Don’t you know 
.now why I hated you?” 

Ohanaos stood silent, livid, breathless; this endless hate borne 
&>,bim from his birth up seemed to press on him with a weight like 
.Jrjjnite; this kinship claimed to him by the traitor, whoso guilt ho 
Would have compassed heaven and earth to have oxposed and have 
arraigned, revolted him with a loathing horror. 

“Why?—why?” ho echoed, mechanically. 41 No!—you are 
only viler than I knew before. What wrong had 1 over wrought 
you?” 

44 How had Abel wronged Cain ? By haying the favour of earth 
and heaven!” said Trevenna between his teeth, that were still 
tight-shut. 44 1 hated you bocauso 1 was not as you were. Every 
good you did me, every gift you gave me, eveiy liberality' that 
marked you the noble and I the adventurer,—you the patron and 
I the debtor,—only made me hate you the more, only made me 
sweat the more to tempt and hunt and drag you down, and seo your; 
pride in the dust, and your heritage given to the spoilers, my 
.brilliant, careless, kingly brother /” 

The word hissed through the stillness of tho dawn with the lust 
of a Cain centred in it. If a word could havo slain, that word 
should have slaughtered. 

' Ohandos shivered as he heard it,—such a shiver aa will pass 
through the bravest blood when the gleam of an assassin’s knife 
. flashes out through the gloom. The bond that his vilest foe 
claimed to him seemed to taint and shame him with its own 
pollution. 1*1' 

“This cuts you hard? Come! I have some vengeance,y^t, 

; then. You can’t break our kinship 1 But—you are just; you will 
be just to jne>” pursued Trevoima. “I knew that I had the 
making of a great man in me, and I was bom into the world 
cursed beforehand as a harlot's son whom every fool could jib® at. 
1 knew that I had the brain and the strength and the power to 
tho highest ambitions, and I found myself clogged at tho 
Starting-point with the ton-weight of bastardy. I, wag shut out 
* footo every fair chance, because my mother had worn no gold toy 
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on her finger; my whole existence was damned, because a bar 
; sinister stretched across it. The blot on my birth, as idiots call it, 
was the devil that tempted mo; and no gifts and no good faith or 
yours oonld touch me while you remained wfiht I envied - they 
only made me hate you the more, because now and then they 
burned down into what cant will oall Conscience. I hated the 
World; I hated your order; I hated your raco and your house, and 
all things that were yours. I swore that I would win in the teeth 
of it all; I swore that I would conquer, cost what it should. I was 
guilty, you’d say; pshaw I what of that P ‘ He who wins is the* 
saint; ho who loses, the sinner.* "What did I care for guilt/bo 
long as 1 once had suocoss ? I proved the mottle X was made of; I 
carved my own fortunes; I trod down my own shame under foot 
sp tliat none ever guessed it; I vindicated my own rights against 
all the world. I triumphed: what else mattered to me I” 

There was a certain dauntless grandeur in the words, despite all 
tho shameless hardihood, the brutalized idolatry of self, that ran in 
them; his means had beon vile, but his indomitable resolve had it# 
element of greatness, and the hour of his direst extremity could 
not make this man a coward. There was that in tho words which, 


foul as they woro to himself, touched Chandos to the same pas¬ 
sionate regret for this vileness of nature that ran side by side with 
this splendour of couvago, as had moved him when he listened to 
the genius of tho traitor whoso secret villanies ho came to unmask 
and avenge. 

“Oh, Christ! ” he cried, involuntarily, “ with so much greatness, 
how could you sink into such utter shame ? Why have nated and 
tortured me ? Why not hav>> trusted mo ? ” 

For the moment, over Trevenna’a face a softer, better look 
passed, though it died instantly. This man, whom he had wrought 
worse work on than inurdorers do, kuew the depths of his iniquity, 
^nd yet hod a noble regret for him 1 

“ Why! Don’t you know what hate is, that you ask?** he 


me at last in your power 1 I would not recall one thing in the 
past if I could. You suffered; I would suffer a hell myself* tq 
Know that. You havo your Claroncioux backP Well, that is 
more bitter to me than the shame that you threaten. But you will 
never have back the years that X ruined 1” 

Chandos moved to him with a sudden impulse, a a a lien moves 


to spring, 

<4 Are you devil incarnate P God 1 Can you face me now had 
think without one pang of. remorse of all you robbed from, me for 
ever? My wealth, my treasures, my lauds, woro as nothing; it 
was the years that you killed, the youth that you murdered, the 
ifoith that you withered, that you *ean never resume t I would 
forgive you the gold that you stole, and the riches you scattered; 
but the life that you slew in me,—never I” .. 

He turned away; he was sick at heart, and he could not bear 
to look on the face of this man who had betrayed him as Judas 
betrayed, and now churned the kinship of blood. 
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Trevenna placed himself in his pafcn. 

M One word. You will take your vengeance P” 

“I will have justice. You‘£now its measure I" 

“ Yenrwett I I thank you for your warning. I shall bo dead 
before the mm risoe. I do not wait for disgrooe while the world 
holds aft ounce of lead in it.” 

It was no empty menace, no stage-trick of artifice, no piece of 
raelodrame; it was a set and firm resolve. He who had counted 
rid cost .all his life through to attain triumph, would not have 
“counted a death-pang to escape defeat. 

Chandoa’ face was dark ana weary beyond words, as thepaloness 
pf the early dawn shone on it. 

“ You will end a traitor’s life by a suicide’s death ? So be it: so 
died Iscariot.” 

Trevenna said nothing either in prayer or plea; he stood with a 
bold, dogged determination on the features that had a few moments 
ago flushed with victorious prido and lightened with a glow of 
intellect. He was made of too tough a courage, too bright a 
temper, to know a coward’s fear of death; and death to him meant 
only annihilation, and conveyed no*thought of a possible ‘‘here¬ 
after.” Yet, as he felt tho course of the brave blood through his 
veins, the strength of the virilo life in his limbs, as he 'felt tho 
might and tho force of his brain, and the power of his genius to 
achieve, an anguish passing any physical pain or poltroon’s terror 
came upon him. 

“ To kill all that, while fools live on, and begot fools by the 
million!” he said, ferociously, in his ground teeth. 

It Was the man’s involuntary homage to his own intellect, his 
irrepressible longing to Bave, not his body from its dissolution, but 
bis mind from its extinction. It was a suffering that had its 
dignity; it Was a regret for higher and far nobler than a mero 
regret for the loss of life. 

Uhandos stood silent, his face white and set He thought how 
ihorcilessly his foe had done his best to stamp out all intellect and 


(Mmed him to perish like a dog in the years of his youth, in the 
brilliance of his gladness. Trevenna would have but the fotc him¬ 
self that he had dealt with an unsparing hand. It was no mere 
than justice, tardy and insufficient justice, take it at its widest. 
He lifted bis eyes, and turned them mil upon his betrayer* 

“ Hid you ever romember that with me /” 

The one reproach struck a throb that was near akin to shame 
from the mailed callousness of Trevenna’s conscience; but his gaze 
did not flinch. 

“No,” he said, sullenly, “I never did. I Would have killed 
you a thousand times, if you could have died a thousand deaths. 
You are right enough: X don’t deny it. You only take blood for 
blood - „ * 

“I do not take oven that I but give you to tho world’s chas¬ 
tisement, that the world mar know what it harbours.” 

" Gall it what name you fike J Words matter nothing. You will 
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have toot vengeance,—a swift dae, but a sure. See^hero, Ernest 
Chanaos, You know what I ejm, whnt I have been. Youi have 
seen how I could keep hold of ope purpose through a lifetime; you 
have seen what eminence and what power I have gained in the 
teeth of all arrayed against me. And you know, as we jptand hero 
to-night, that X will never live for one taste of Defeat. X don’t 
complain; I don’t plead,—not I! You aro acting fairly enough. 
Only put no disguise on it. Let us understand one another. You ' 
will take your vengeance, of course, since you have got one; bpfc 
you may be sure as we both live to-night that you shall only.find 
my dead body to give to the public to kick and to strip* That’s 
all. It is good Hebrew law,—a life for a life. You’ve fair title 
to follow it. Only, know what I mean to do; I shall dio in an 
hour.” 

There was no quiver in his voice; there was no tone of entreaty: 
he spoke resolutely, coolly; but to the uttermost iota he meant 
what he said, and his own death was as sure as though ho had 
plunged a knife in his entrails. Cbandos shuddered as ho heard. 
All his life through, the web of Trevemia’s subtlety hud encom¬ 
passed him, and it netted him now. Ho had a justice to do, in , 
which the rights of iho world met tho rights of his own vengeanoe • 
and by it ho would drive out this man, who claimed the same blood 
as his own, to a suicide’s grave, by it he was made to stand and t 
to feel as a murderer I He knew that the hour which should find ' 


his traitor self-slaughtered would be but lat© «*nd meet chastise¬ 
ment of a lifetime’s triumphant guilt; and the burden of that 
slaughter was fl uug on his hands, so that, giving to justioe Its Course 
and its due, he was weighted with the life that through justice 
would fall. 

“ 80 be it l” he said, in his throat; M if you die for your crimes, 
what is that to me ? Murderers die for theirs; your brute hatred 
has been viler than any murderer’s single stroke.” ; . 

“Perhaps sol Well, you can hang me, when I am dead, ; «s 
high as Hainan; but you shall never pillory me alive. You give 
me my death-warrant, and I dare say it’s just enough; only re¬ 
member it’s tho blood of the man that lies yonder you shed,'and 
hut for that blood you had never had my bate or my envy. You 
are just; you’ll be just oven to me, and put so much down to rile 
credit side when you tell the world of my wickedness. Farewell \ 
If you are to reign again at Clarencieux, tell your heir, whenvou 
have one, that tno Bastard of your Houso beat you hollow till ho 
was betrayed by a Jew’s fluke, and that even when he was beaten 
he showed hims elf still of your coned race,,and died—game to ■ 
' the last.” . * * 

There was not a touch of entreaty or of shrinking in the firm*, 
contemptuous words; he laughed snoytiy, as he ended them, dpd 
turned away. The caustic mirth, the ironic audacity of hie tem¬ 
per, found a terrible satire in hie own fall, and triumpheditt 
the thought of how long and how proudly he had vanquished the 
race against which be had pitted himself. ‘ * ’ 

Ohandos stood motionless; hie forehead was wet with dew; bo 
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breathed heavily in t the grey twilight, out of whose mists the 
beauty of the great pile where his father’s ashes iay roso dim*and 


shadowy, and mighty as the dead it guarded. 
“ Just to the end/* 




The dyingwords of the Hebrew’s blessing came haok upon his 
memory. Which was justice P—to yield up the traitor to the death 
he merited and the obloquy he bad eamod, or to remember the 
birth and the breeding that from its first hour bad stained and 
W^tped the strong tree which without their fatal bias might have 
grow|i U P straight and goodly and rich in fruit P Vengeance lay 
m the hollow of his hand, to slay with or to spare. With the dawn 
this man would perish,—perish justly in late-dealt retribution for 
a long career of guilt, of treachery, of base and pitiless hate. Ho 
merited a felon’s death; let him drift on to a suicide’s I 

Trevenna stood a moment, in his eyes the red, angry fire of a 
chained hound still burning, but on his close-braced lips no tremor, 
—all the courago, all the insolence, all the resolve that were in 
him summoned to meot the awful chastisement that had suddenly 
fallen upon him in the plenitude of his power and his pride. 

44 Beau eire” ho said, with that pride of intellect which in its 
arrogance was far above vanity or egotism, “ there is not one of 
your haughty line who will beat the mongrel for power ! You and 
your people were bora crowned; but I nave won my diadem out 
’of the mud of the sewers and in the face of the whole world set 
against me. You havo nothing so grand in all your princely 
escutcheon as that. Pshaw l if a dying Hobrow had not turned 
virtuous and played king’a ovidonce. I’d have had my grave by Philip 
Chandos yonder, and been even with him to my death. You have 
a fine vengeance at last * Fow mdn kill as much brain as you’ll 
kill in me I ” 

He motioned his right hand towards the Abbey, and turned 
away,—to die before the dawn. Tho action was slight, and had no 
supplication in it; hut it was very eloquent,—eloquent as wero tho 
Wolds in their contemptuous self-vindication, their insolonoe of 
*6iy>omage. 

Onandos involuntarily made a gesture to arrost him. 

“Wait I” 

The word had the command of a monarch in it. His head 
sank on bis hands, his wholo frame quivered; one who bad 
brotherhood with him went out to lie dead with the breaking 
; of day. 

r Oh, God!” he moaned, in a mortal suffering. 44 1 cannot 
- '4<tod you to your death; and yet-” 

> - And yet—his whole soul clung to the justice that would strike 
the traitor down in his crime: half a lifetime of torture olaimed its 
* moot requital. To spare this man passed his strength. 

Trevenna mutely watched him without a sign of supplication, 
brut with uu acrid, ruthless hate,—the bate of a Gain who saw 
bis brother rise from the murderous blow ^that had struck him 
to the earth, and deal back into bis own heart the fratricidal 
strbkp* 



King over H 

I" Chtindos stood with his head dropp*? 

SoiflUmd fast; to let go his vengeai&e was harder l «. 

wrilfa Itis own life. The wrongs of years that seemed ( > a in 

■thS* desolation bound him to it with bands of iron. Yt. a€> knew 
Eat, if ho took it, his foe would die exte the sun rose,—uio in his 
%uilt, cursing God and men, as ho pad once bidden his own 
• existence end. _ { 

There was a long, unbroken silence. 

A justice higher, purer, loftier than the justice of re Yen go stirred 
in him ? a light like the coming of the day came on his face. Ho 
remained true to the vow of tno days of his youth, and, thpmrh 
men had abandoned him, ho forsook not them nor their God. \ He 
was king over himself,—sovereign over his passions. He lifted 
his eyes and looked at his betrayer; there was that in the gaze of 
which Shakspeare thought when he wrote, “ This look of $hine 
will hurl iny soul from heaven! ” It spoke wider than words; it 
pierced more deeply than a death-thrust. 

“ I give you your life,” he said briefly; “learn remorse in it 
if you can f Go,—and show to others hereafter the mercy you 
need now.” 

The words fell gravely on tho stillness. Over his enemy’s brow 
a red flush of shame leaped suddenly, his firm limbs trembled, -he 
shook for a moment like a reed under tho condemnation which 
alone bade him go and sin no more. Of meroy he had never 
thought; as ho hod never known it, so ho Mad never hoped it. It 
pierced and beat him down as no revenge could over have power 
to do; under it ho suffered what he had never suffered. While, 
their lives should last, ho know that bond of pardon would be 
held unbroken: unu for once he was vile and loathsome in his Own. 
sight. 

“Damn you I" ho said, fiercely, whilo his white lips trembled, 
“ you are greater than I at the last 1 For the first time in tty life. 
1 wish to God 1 had not harmed you! “ •> * . 

In tho euvage words, as they choked in their utterance, was. the 
only pang of remorse that John Trovenna had ever known. • 


In the vast shadowy space of the porphyry chamber Cbaadoa 
stood, with tho iustro of starlight sleeping at his feet, and the 
glories of his race made his once more. In the silence, that yt as 
only broken by the dreamy distant Bound ofr many waters,’ he 
looked upon his birthright,—looked as the long-banished alone 
look on the land for whoso beauty they have been au-hung$red' 
through a deadly travail, for whose more fragrance they have been 
athirst through the soorch and oolitude of desert wastes. ' ’:» i , 
Every sigh of forest leafage came to him like a familiar voice ; 
every breath of woodland air touched his forehead like ft cares* of' 
one beloved; the odour of the grasses, as the deer trod them out* 
was sweet to him as joy;. the free fresh wind seemed bearing back 
his youth; the desire of his eyes was given backioh^t. the passion > 
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w . * He gazed, and felt aa though no 

breathed h<ong enough, on "all for whiclr hie eight had ached in 
pjhfflty of througheo many years of absence; and, where ho stood, 
With, tSY» ife that Be loved folded in his arms and gathered to hia 
heart, hid head was bowed, his lips trembled on hers, his strength 
broke down: the sentence of severance fell off him for evermore. 

Through the hush of the night a murmur like the sough of the 
sea swotted through the silence,—the murmur of a groat multitude 
whose joy iay deep as tears. It was the welcome of a pooplo. 

Th® sound rose, hushed by the death which had given them back 
thoir lord, through the stillness of the night, through the endless 
aisles of forest, reaching the halls of the great race whoso 
sovereignty had returned and whoge name was once more in the 
land. 

Where he stood, they saw him; his eyes rostod on thorn in tho 
soft shadows of the night, and his hands were stretched to them in 
silence,—a silence that spoke boyond woiils, and fell in turn on 
them, upon the vast throngs that looked upward to hiy face, unseen 
so long, upon the stiong men whowopt as ehildron, upon tho aged 
who were content to lay them down and die because the ono they 
loved had com© to them from his exile; and that hou ~opaid hun 
for his agony. 

He had dealt with his enemy, and reached a morcy that tho 
world would never honour, luid down a vengeance that tho world 
»Wouj^d never know. Ko homage would ever greet his sacufice; 
When death should come to him he must fall beneath the stroke 
With that victory untold, that foe unarraigned. He would sue his 
traitor triumph, and lift up no voice to accuse him; ho would 
behold men worship thoir false god, and hold back his hand from 
the righteous Mow. But through bitterness ho huil cleaved to 
truth, through desolation he had followed j ustice, and whilo men 
forsook him he had remained constant to them, constant to him soli. 
He had follov ed the words of tho Greek poet; ho had boon “ faith¬ 
ful to the dreams of his youth,” and peaco was with him at tho 
end. 

T i *he hush of the night, with the sanctity of a people’s love upor 

bin?, the bitterness of tho past died; tho crucifixion ot his passions 

lost its anguish; the serenity of a pdfrdon hard to yield, yot godlike 

When attained, camo to lvim with the self-conquest ho had reached, 

fthd the promise of tho future rose beforo him,— 

♦ 

Eron ns the bow which God hath bent iu l.ov.'m. 


TUK END. 
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